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Egmont  in  Flanders,  Orange  at  Antwerp,  Horn  at  Tour- 
nay,  Hoogstj-aaten  at  Mechlin,  were  exerting  themselves  to 
suppress  insurrection  and  to  avert  ruin.*  What,  mean- 
while, was  the  policy  of  the  govemment?  The  secret  course 
pursued  both  at  Brussels  and  at  Madrid  may  be  condensed 
into  the  usual  formula — dissimulation,  procrastination,  and 
again  dissimulation. 

It  is  at  this  point  necessary  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  open  and  the  secret  proceedings  of  the  King  and  his 
representatives  from  the  moment  at  which  Berghen  and 
Montigny  arrived  in  Madrid.  Those  ill-fated  gentlemen 
had  been  received  with  apparent  cordiality,  and  admitted  to 

*  Pontus  Payen  MS.  La  Defense  de  Messire  Antoine  de  Lalaing,  Compto 
de  Hocstrate,  etc.,  etc.,  Mons  (republished  by  M.  Gachard).  Letter  of  Horn  to 
Montigny.    Foppens,  ii.  480.    Bor,  iL  84—86.    Wesenbeck. 
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frequent,  but  unmeaning,  interviews  with  his  Majesty.  The 
current  upon  which  they  were  embarked  was  deep  and 
treacherous,  but  it  was  smooth  and  very  slow.  They  assured 
the  King  that  his  letters,  ordering  the  rigorous  execution 
of  the  inquisition  and  edicts,  had  engendered  all  the  evils 
imder  which  the  provinces  were  labouring.  They  told  him 
that  Spaniards  and  tools  of  Spaniards  had  attempted  to  go- 
vern the  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  native  citizens  and 
nobles,  but  that  it  would  soon  be  found  that  Netherlanders 
were  not  to  be  trodden  upon  like  the  abject  inhabitants  of 
Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily.*  Such  words  as  these  struck 
with  an  unaccustomed  sound  upon  the  royal  ear,  but  the 
envoys,  who  were  both  Catholic  and  loyal,  had  no  idea,  in 
thus  expressing  their  opinions,  according  to  their  sense  of 
duty,  and  in  obedience  to  the  King's  desire,  upon  the 
causes  of  the  discontent,  that  they  were  committing  an  act 
of  high  treason. 

When  the  news  of  the  public  preaching  reached  Spain, 
there  were  almost  daily  consultations  at  the  grove  of  Sego- 
via. The  eminent  personages  who  composed  the  royal 
council  were  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Count  de  Feria,  Don 
Antonio  de  Toledo,  Don  Juan  Manrique  de  Lara,  Buy 
Gomez,  Quixada,  Councillor  Tisnacq,  recently  appointed 
President  of  the  State  Council,  and  Councillor  Hopper.f 
Six  Spaniards  and  two  Netherlanders,  one  of  whom,  too,  a 
man  of  dull  intellect  and  thoroughly  subservient  character, 
to. deal  with  the  local  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  in  a  time  of 
intense  excitement !  The  instructions  of  the  envoys  had 
been  to  represent  the  necessity  of  according  three  great 
points — abolition  of  the  inquisition,  moderation  of  the 
edictMf  according  to  the  draft  prepared  in  Brussels,  and  an 
ample  pardon  for  past  transactions.  There  was  much  de- 
bate upon  all  these  propositions.^  Philip  said  little,  but 
he  YinUftiiid  attentively  to  the  long  discourses  in  council, 
and  hh  t^/ok  an  incredible  quantity  of  notes.     It  was  the 

Smarid  of;inion  that  this  last  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
itfimrlMUiUfrn  was  the  fourth  link  in  the  chain  of  treason. 
TImp  tifni  biwi  boon  the  cabal  by  which  Oranvelle  had  beea 
mpdUA  't  Urn  second,  (lie  mission  of  Egmont,  the  main  ob* 
Jilt  «f  wliish  liiul  been  to  pro<nire  a  modification  of  the 
is  t^i  in  order  to  bring  that  body  imder  the  control 
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of  a  few  haughty  and  rebellions  nobles ;  the  third  bod  been 
the  presentation  of  the  insolent  and  seditious  request :  and 
now,  to  crown  the  whole,  came  a  proposition  embodying 
the  three  points — abolition  of  the  inquisition,  revocation  of 
the  edicts,  cutd  a  pardon  to  crimin&ls,  for  whom  death  was 
the  only  snffieient  punishment.* 

With  regard  to  these  three  points,  it  was,  after  much 
wrajigliug,  decided  to  grant  them  under  certain  restrictiona. 
To  abolish  tlie  inquisition  would  be  to  remove  the  only  in- 
Btrument  by  which  the  Chnrch  had  been  accustomed  to 
regulate  the  consciences  and  the  doctrines  of  its  sabjeots. 
It  would  Ije  eqiiivalent  to  a  eoneeseion  of  religious  freedom, 
at  least  to  individuals  within  their  own  domiciles,  than 
which  no  concession  could  be  more  pemicious.f  Neverthe- 
less, it  might  be  advisable  to  permit  the  temporary  cessation 
of  the  papal  inquisition,  now  that  the  episcopal  inquisitioD 
hod  been  so  much  enlarged  and  strengthened  in  the  Nether- 
lands, on  the  condition  that  this  branch  of  the  institution 
should  be  maintained  in  energetic  condition. ;  With  regard 
to  the  Moderation,  it  was  thought  better  to  defer  that  matter 
till  the-  proposed  visit  of  hi.'i  Ulajesty  to  the  provinces.  If, 
however,  the  Uegent  should  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  a  change,  she  must  cause  a  new  draft  U  be  made,  as 
that  which  had  been  sent  was  not  found  admissible.§ 
Touching  the  pardon  general,  it  would  be  necessary  to  moke 
many  conditions  and  restrictions  before  it  could  be  granted- 
Frovided  these  were  sufGclently  minute  to  exclude  all  per- 
sons whom  it  might  be  found  desirable  to  chastise,  the 
amnesty  was  possible.  Otherwise  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

Meantime,  Margaret  of  Parma  had  been  urging  herbrother 
tocometoadecision,  painting  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
countiy  in  the  Uveliest  colors,  and  insisting,  although  per- 
fectly aware  of  Philip's  private  sentiments,  upon  a  favorable 
decisicm  as  to  the  three  points  demanded  by  the  envoys. 
Especially  she  urged  her  incapacity  to  resist  any  rebellion, 
and  demanded  succor  of  men  and  money  in  case  die 
"Moderation"    were  not  accepted  by  his  Majesty. 

It  was  the  lost  day  of  July  before  the  King  wrote  at  all,  to 
communicate  his  decisions  upon  the  crisis  whidi  bad  oc- 
curred in  the  first  weelc  of  ApriL     The  disorder  fiw  which 
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he  had  finally  prepared  a  prescription  had,  before  his  letter 
arrived,  already  passed  through  its  subsequent  stages  of  the 
field-preaching  and  the  image-breaking.  Of  course  these 
fresh  symptoms  would  require  much  consultation,  pondering, 
and  note-taking  before  they  could  be  dealt  with.  In  the 
meantime  they  would  be  considered  as  not  yet  having  hap- 
pened. This  was  the  masterly  procrastination  of  the  sove- 
reign, when  his  provinces  were  in  a  blaze. 

He  wrote  accordingly  to  say  that  the  pardon,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  might  be  granted,  and  that  the  papal  inqui- 
sition might  cease — the  bishops  now  being  present  in  such 
numbers,  "  to  take  care  of  their  flocks,"  and  the  episcopal 
inquisition  being  therefore  established  upon  so  secure  a 
basis.*  He  added,  that  if  a  moderation  of  the  edicts  were 
still  desired,  a  new  project  might  be  sent  to  Madrid,  as  the 
one  brought  by  Berghen  and  Montigny  was  not  satisfactory .f 
In  arrangmg  this  wonderful  scheme  for  composing  the 
tumults,  which  had  grown  out  of  a  determined  rebellion  to 
the  inquisition  in  any  form,  he  followed  not  only  the  advice, 
but  adopted  the  exact  language,  of  his  councillors. 

Certainly,  here  was  not  much  encouragement  for  patriotic 
hearts  in  the  Netherlands.  A  pardon,  so  restricted  that  none 
were  likely  to  be  forgiven  save  those  who  had  done  no  wrong ; 
an  episcopal  inquisition  stimulated  to  renewed  exertions, 
on  tiie  ground  that  the  papal  functionaries  were  to  be 
discharged;  and  a  promise  that,  although  the  proposed 
moderation  of  the  edicts  seemed  too  mild  for  the  monarch's 
acceptance,  yet  at  some  future  period  another  project  would 
be  matured  for  settling  the  matter  to  universal  satisfaction 
— such  were  the  propositions  of  the  Crown.  Nevertheless, 
Philip  thought  he  had  gone  too  far,  even  in  administering 
this  meagre  amoimt  of  mercy,  and  that  he  had  been  too 
frank  in  employing  so  slender  a  deception,  as  in  the  scheme 
thus  sketched.  He  therefore  summoned  a  notary,  before 
whom,  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Licentiate 
Menchaca  and  Dr.  Yelasco,  he  declared  that,  although  he 
had  just  authorized  Margaret  of  Parma,  by  force  of  ch'cum- 
stances,  to  grant  pardon  to  all  those  who  had  been  compro- 
mised in  the  late  disturbances  of  the  Netherlands,  yet  as  he 
had  not  done  this  spontaneously  nor  freely,  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  bound  by  the  authorization,  but  that,  on  the 

*  Correspondanco  de  Marg.  d'Antricho,  100—103,  sqq.  1  Ibid. 
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contrary,  he  reserved  his  right  to  punish  nil  the  Biiilty.  and 
particularly  tlioso  wlio  bod  been  the  authors  aud  eucouragers 
of  the  sedition.* 

So  much  for  the  pardon  promised  in  hta  official  corre- 
spondence. 

With  regard  to  the  concessions,  whioh  he  supposed  him- 
aelf  to  have  maile  in  Ihc  matter  of  the  inquisition  and  the 
edicts,  he  saved  his  conscience  by  another  process.  Be- 
voking  with  his  right  band  all  which  his  left  bad  been 
doing,  he  had  no  sooner  despatched  his  letters  to  the 
Duchess  Regent  than  he  sent  off  another  to  his  envoy 
at  Rome.^  In  this  despatcli  he  instructed  Requesens  to 
inform  the  Pope  as  to  the  recent  royal  decisions  upon  the 
three  points,  and  to  state  that  there  had  not  been  time  t<i 
consult  his  Holiness  heforehand.  Nevertheless,  continued 
Philip  "  the  prudent,"  iV  iras  perhaps  letter  ihu*,  since  the 
abolition  could  liave  vo  force,  unless  the  Pope,  by  whom  the 
institution  had  been  estahhshed,  consented  to  its  suspen- 
sion. This  matter,  kowtver.  Koa  to  be  kejit  a  profound  tecret.  { 
So  much  for  the  inquisition  matter.  Thepapal  institution, 
notwithstanding  the  official  letters,  was  to  exiBt,  unless  tlie 
Pope  chose  to  destroy  it ;  and  his  Holiness,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Sorrento,  a  few  weeks 
hefore,  to  Brussels,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  secret 
measures  for  strengthening  the  "  Holy  Office"  in  the  pro- 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  moderation  of  the  edicts, 
Philip  informed  Pius  the  Fifth,  throuj^h  Requesens,  that 
tiie  project  sent  by  the  Duchess  not  having  been  approved, 
orders  bad  been  transmitted  for  a  new  draft,  in  which  all 
the  articles  providing  for  the  severe  punishment  of  heretics 
were  to  be  retained,  while  alterations,  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  state  and  privy  councils,  and  the  knights  of  tlje  Fleece, 
were  to  he  adopted — certainly  in  no  sense  of  clemency. 
On  the  contrary,  the  King  assured  his  Holiness,  that  if  the 
severity  of  chastisement  shemld  be  mitigated  (he  least  in  the 
world  by  the  new  articles,  they  would  in  no  case  receive 
the  royal  approbation.  Philip  liirther  implored  the  Pope 
"not  to  be  scandalized"withregai'd  to  the  proposed  pardon, 
as  it  would  be  by  no  means  extended  to  offenders  against 
religion.     All  this  was  to  be  kept  entirely  secret.     The 
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King  added,  that  rather  than  permit  the  least  prejudice  to 
the  ancient  religion,  he  would  sacrifice  all  his  states,  and 
lose  a  himdred  lives  if  he  had  so  many ;  for  he  would  never 
consent  to  be  the  sovereign  of  heretics.  He  said  he  would 
arrange  the  troubles  of  &e  Netherlands,  without  violence, 
if  possible,  because  forcible  measures  would  cause  'the 
entire  destruction  of  the  country.  Nevertheless  they  should 
be  employed,  if  his  purpose  could  be  accomplished  in  no 
other  way.  In  that  case  the  King  would  himself  be  the 
executor  of  his  own  design,  without  allowing  the  peril 
which  he  should  incur,  nor  the  ruin  of  the  provinces,  nor 
that  of  his  other  realms,  to  prevent  him  &om  doing  all 
which  a  Christian  prince  was  bound  to  do,  to  maintain  the 
Catholic  religion  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  as  well 
as  to  testify  his  pei'sonal  regard  for  the  reigning  pontiff, 
whom  he  so  much  loved  and  esteemed.* 

Here  was  plain  speaking.  Here  were  all  the  coming 
horrors  distinctly  foreshadowed.  Here  was  the  truth  told 
to  the  only  being  with  whom  Philip  ever  was  sincere.  Yet 
even  on  this  occasion,  he  permitted  himself  a  falsehood  by 
which  his  Holiness  was  not  deceived.  Philip  had  no  in- 
tention of  going  to  the  Netherlands  in  person,  and  the 
Pope  knew  that  he  had  none.  "I  feel  it  in  my  bones," 
said  Granvelle,  mournfully,  "  that  nobody  in  Eome  be- 
lieves in  his  Majesty's  journey  to  the  provinces."!  From 
that  time  forward,  however,  the  King  began  to  promise  this 
visit,  which  was  held  out  as  a  panacea  for  eveiy  ill,  and 
made  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  constant  delay. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  if  Philip's  secret  policy  had 
been  thoroughly  imderstood  in  the  Netherlands,  the  out- 
break would  have  come  sooner.  On  the  receipt,  however, 
of  the  public  despatches  from  Madrid,  the  administration 
in  Brussels  made  great  efforts  to  represent  their  tenor  as 
highly  satisfactory.  The  papal  inquisition  was  to  be 
abolished,  a  pardon  was  to  be  granted,  a  new  moderation 
was  to  be  arranged  at  some  indefinite  period ;  what  more 
would  men  have  ?  Yet  without  seeing  Ihe  face  of  the  cards 
the  people  suspected  the  real  truth,  and  Orange  was  con- 
vinced of  it  Yiglius  wrote  that  if  the  King  did  not  make 
his  intended  visit  soon,  he  would  come  too  late,  and  that 
every  week  more  harm  was  done  by  procrastination  than 

*  CorretpondAiice  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  445,  4^6. 
t  "  Siento  en  los  hueasos."— Ibid.,  318. 
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could  be  rep^rod  by  moiithG  of  labor  and  perhaps  hy  tor- 
rents of  blood>  What  the  precise  process  was,  throu^ 
^bich  Philip  was  to  cure  all  disorders  hy  his  simple  pre- 
sence, the  President  did  not  explain. 

As  for  the  measures  propounded  by  the  King  aft«r  so 
long  a  delay,  they  were  of  course  worse  than  uscIesB ;  for 
events  had  been  marL-hing  while  he  had  been  innsing.  The 
course  suggested  was,  according  to  Viglius,  but  "  a  plaster 
for  a  wound,  but  a  drag-chain  for  the  wheel, "|  He  urged 
that  the  convocation  of  the  Etates-geneml  vjts  tlie  only  re- 
medy for  the  perils  in  which  the  country  was  involved,  un- 
less the  King  should  comein  person.  He  however  expressed 
the  hope  that  by  general  consultation  some  means  would  be 
devised  by  which,  if  not  a  good,  at  least  a  less  desperate  as- 
pect would  be  given  to  public  affiui?, "  so  tliat  the  common- 
wealth, if  fall  it  must,  might  at  least  fall  upon  its  feel  like 
a  cat,  and  break  its  legs  rather  than  its  neck."  J 

Notwithstanding  this  highly  figurative  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  notwithstanding  the  urgent  representations  of 
Duchess  Margaret  to  her  brother,  that  nobles  and  people 
were  all  clamoring  about  the  necessi^  of  convening  the 
states-general,  §  Phihp  was  true  to  his  instincts  on  this  as 
on  the  other  questions.  He  knew  very  well  that  the  states- 
general  of  the  Netherlands  and  Spanish  despotism  were 
incompatible  ideas,  and  he  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  the 
assembly  with  infinite  aversion.  At  the  same  time  a  little 
wholesome  deception  could  do  no  harm.  He  wrote  to  the 
Duchess,  therefore,  that  he  was  determined  never  to  allom 
the  slates- general  to  he  convened.  He  forbade  her  to  con- 
Bcnt  to  tlie  step  under  any  circumstances,  but  ordered  her 
to  hep  hit  prohibition,  a  profound  secret.  He  wished,  he  said, 
the  people  to  think  that  it  was  only  for  the  moment  that 
the  convocation  was  forbidden,  and  that  the  Duchess  was 
eocpecting  to  i-eceive  the  necessary  permission  at  another 
time.  It  was  his  desire,  he  distinctly  stated,  that  the  peo- 
ple should  not  despair  of  obtaining  the  assembly,  but  he 
was  rtsolved  never  to  oonieitt  to  the  step,  for  he  knew  veiy 
well  what  was  meant  by  a  meeting  of  the  states-general.]] 
Certalniy  after  so  ingenuous  but  secret  a  declaration  from 

■  Ep,  nd  Joach.  Boppcnim,  366,  3(17. 
+  IWiL,  37fl. 

i  UnpabUahed  lotter  of  Mai^int  of  Ti 
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the  disciple  of  Macchiavelli,  Margaret  might  well  consider 
the  arguments  to  be  used  afterward  by  herself  and  others, 
in  favor  of  the  ardently-desired  measure,  as  quite  super- 
fluous. 

Such  then  was  the  policy  secretly  resolved  upon  by 
Philip,  even  before  he  heard  of  the  startling  events  which 
were  afterwards  to  break  upon  him.  He  would  maintain 
the  inquisition  and  the  edicts ;  he  would  exterminate  the 
heretics,  even  if  he  lost  all  his  realms  and  his  own  life  in 
the  cause ;  he  would  never  hear  of  the  national  representa- 
tives coming  together.  What  then  were  likely  to  be  his  ^ 
emotions  when  he  should  be  told  of  twenty  thousand  armed 
heretics  assembling  at  one  spot,  and  fifteen  thousand  at 
another,  in  almost  every  town  in  every  province,  to  practise 
their  blasphemous  rites ;  when  he  should  be  told  of  the 
whirlwind  which  had  swept  all  the  ecclesiastical  accumula- 
tions of  ages  out  of  existence  ;  when  he  should  read  Mar- 
garet's despairing  letters,  in  which  she  acknowledged  that 
she  had  at  last  committed  an  act  unworthy  of  God,  of  her 
King,  and  of  herself,*  in  permitting  liberty  of  worship  to 
the  renegades  from  the  ancient  church! 

The  account  given  by  the  Duchess  was  in  truth  very 
dismal.  She  said  that  grief  consumed  her  soul  and  crim- 
son suffused  her  cheeks  while  she  related  the  recent  trans- 
actions. She  took  God  to  witness  that  she  had  resisted 
long,  that  she  had  passed  many  sleepless  nights,  that  she 
had  been  wasted  with  fever  and  grief.f  After  this  peniten- 
tial preface  she  confessed  that,  being  a  prisoner  and  almost 
besieged  in  her  palace,  sick  in  body  and  soul,  she  had  pro- 
mised pardon  and  security  to  the  confederates,  with  liberty 
of  holding  assemblies  to  heretics  in  places  where  the  prac- 
tice had  already  obtained.  These  concessions  had  been 
made  valid  until  the  King,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
states-general,  should  definitely  arrange  the  matter.  She 
stated,  however,  that  she  had  given  her  consent  to  these  two 
demands,  not  in  the  royal  name,  but  in  her  own.  The 
King  was  not  bound  by  her  promise,  and  she  expressed  the 
hope  iluit  he  would  have  no  regard  to  any  such  obligation. 
She  further  implored  her  brother  to  come  forth  as  soon  as 
possible  to  avenge  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  ancient 

*  Strada,  v.  222,  223. 

+  Ibid.    Compare  Correepondanco  do  liCarg.  d'Autricho,  187 — 200.     Corrc- 
spondance  de  PUlippe  II.,  i.  452 — 454. 
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cborch,  adding,  thcit  if  deprired  of  tliaC  consolation,  she 
Ehoiild  incontinently  depart  this  life.  That  hope  alone 
would  prevent  her  death.* 

This  was  certainly  strong  language.  She  was  also  very 
explicit  in  her  representations  of  the  influence  which  hail 
been  used  by  certain  personages  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  upon  her  own  part.  "Wherefore."  aaid 
Margaret,  "  I  eat  my  heart,  and  shall  never  have  peace  lill 
the  arrival  of  your  Majesty."  + 

There  was  no  doubt  who  those  personages  were  who,  as 
,  it  was  pretended,  had  thus  held  the  Duchess  in  bondage, 
and  compelled  her  to  grant  these  infanions  concessions. 
In  her  secret  Italian  letters,  she  furnished  the  King  with 
a  tissue  of  most  extravagant  and  improbable  falsehoods, 
supplied  to  her  mainly  by  Noircarmes  and  Mansfeld,  as  to 
the  course  pursued  at  this  momentous  crisis  by  Oiimge, 
Jlgmont,  Horn,  and  Hoogstraaten.  They  had  all,  she  said, 
declared  ag^nst  God  and  against  religion. J  Horn,  at 
least,  was  for  killing  all  the  priests  and  monks  in  the  coun- 
try, if  fuH  satisfaction  were  not  given  to  the  demands  of  the 
heretics.  Egmont  had  declared  openly  for  the  beware, 
and  was  levying  troops  in  Gertnany.  Orange  had  the  firm 
intention  of  making  himself  master  of  the  whole  country, 
and  of  dividing  it  among  the  other  seigniors  and  himself.  § 
The  Prince  had  said  thai  if  she  took  refuge  in  Mons,  'as 
she  had  proposed,  they  would  instantly  convoke  the  states- 
general,  and  take  all  necessary  measiu-es.  Egmont  had 
held  the  same  language,  saying  that  he  would  march  at 
the  head  of  forty  thousand  men  to  besiege  her  in  that 
city.  II  All  these  seigniors,  however,  had  avowed  their  de- 
termination to  prevent  her  flight,  to  assemble  the  estates, 
and  to  drag  her  by  force  before  the  assembly,  in  order  to 
compel  her  consent  to  every  measure  whichmigbt  be  deemed 
expedient,^  Under  all  these  circumstances,  she  had  been 
obliged  to  defer  her  retreat,  and  to  make  the  concessions 
which  had  overwhelmed  her  with  disgrace. 

With  such  inlamous  calumnies,  utterly  disproved  by  every 
fact  in  the  case,  and  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence, 

*  Strado,  nbl  sap.     Correspondanca  eIb  Mnrg.  d'i.atiic 
■pandnnco  de  Philippe  IT.,  I.  uU  esp. 

+  "PonrqnorJH  lua  mange  le  iTonr,  et  t 
Voptre  Uaje«tti." — CoircHpnadjuice  do  Mary-  d'Autricho, ' 

J  Coneepondams  de  PWIippe  11.,  L  463 — 154. 
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save  the  hearsay  reports  of  a  man  like  Noircarmes,  did  this 
"woman,  nourished  at  Borne,  in  whom  no  one  could  put 
confidence,"*  dig  the  graves  of  men  who  were  doing  their 
best  to  serve  her. 

Philip's  rage  at  first  hearing  of  the  image-breaking  has 
been  indicated.  He  was  ill  of  an  intermittent  fever  at  the 
wood  of  Segovia  when  the  news  arrived,f  and  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  his  wrath  at  these  proceedings  was  not 
likely  to  assuage  his  malady.  Nevertheless,  after  the  first 
burst  of  indignation,  he  found  relief  in  his  usual  deception. 
While  slowly  maturing  the  most  tremendous  vengeance 
which  anointed  monarch  ever  deliberately  wreaked  upon 
his  people,  he  wrote  to  say,  that  it  was  "  his  intention  to 
treat  his  vassals  and  subjects  in  the  provinces  like  a  good 
and  clement  prince,  not  to  ruin  them  nor  to  put  them  into 
servitude,  but  to  exercise  all  humanity,  sweetness,  and 
grace,  avoiding  all  harshness."!  Such  were  the  avowed 
intentions  of  the  sovereign  towards  his  people  at  the 
moment  when  the  terrible  Alva,  who  was  to  be  the  expo- 
nent of  all  this  "  humanity,  sweetness,  and  grace,"  was 
akeady  begmning  the  preparations  for  his  famous  invasion 
of  the  Netherlands. 

The  essence  of  the  compact  agreed  to  upon  the  23rd 
August  between  the  confederates  and  the  Eegent,  was  that 
the  preaching  of  the  reformed  religion  should  be  tolerated 
in  places  where  it  had  previously  to  that  date  been  es- 
tablished. Upon  this  basis  Egmont,  Horn,  Orange,  Hoog- 
straaten,  and  others,  were  directed  once  more  to  attempt 
the  pacification  of  the  different  provinces. 

Egmont  departed  for  his  government  of  Flanders,  and 
£rom  that  moment  vanished  all  his  pretensions,  which  at 
best  had  been  slender  enough,  to  the  character  of  a  national 
chieftain.  During  the  whole  of  the  year  his  course  had 
been  changeful.  He  had  felt  the  influence  of  Orange ;  he 
had  generous  instincts ;  he  had  much  vanity ;  he  had  the 
pride  of  high  rank,  which  did  not  easily  brook  the  domina- 
tion of  strangers,  in  a  land  which  he  considered  himself 
and  his  compeers  entitled  by  their  birth  to  rule.  At  this 
juncture,  however,  particularly  when  in  the  company  of 
Noircarmes,  Berlaymont,  and  Viglius/  he  expressed,  not- 

*  Groen  v.  Prinat,  Archives,  etc.,  iL  401.     Expression  of  Egmont'a. 
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withstanding  their  calumnious  misstatements,  the  deepest 
detestation  of  the  heretics.*  He  was  a  fervent  Catholic, 
and  he  regarded  the  image-hreaking  as  an  unpardonable 
crime.  "  We  must  take  up  arms,"  said  he,  "  sooner  or  later, 
to  bring  Hiese  Eeformers  to  reason,  or  they  will  end  by 
laying  down  the  law  for  us/'f  On  the  other  hand,  his  anger 
would  be  often  appeased  by  the  grave  but  gracious  remon- 
strances of  Orange.  During  a  part  of  the  summer,  the 
Eeformers  had  been  so  strong  in  Flanders  that  upon  a 
single  day  sixty  thousand  armed  men  had  been  assembled 
at  &e  different  field-preachings  within  that  province.  ''  All 
they  needed  was  a  Jacquemart,  or  a  Philip  van  Artevelde," 
says  a  Catholic  contemporary,  "  but  they  would  have  scorned 
to  march  imder  the  banner  of  a  brewer ;  having  dared  to 
raise  their  eyes  for  a  chiet  to  the  most  illustrious  warrior  of 
his  age.  I  No  doubt,  had  Egmont  ever  listened  to  these 
aspirations,  he  might  have  taken  the  field  against  the 
government  with  an  invincible  force,  seized  the  capital,  im- 
prisoned the  Eegent,  and  mastered  the  whole  country,  which 
was  entirely  defenceless,  before  Philip  would  have  had  time 
to  write  more  than  ten  despatches  upon  the  subject. 

These  hopes  of  the  Eeformers,  if  hopes  they  could  be 
called,  were  now  destmed  to  be  most  bitterly  disappointed. 
Egmont  entered  Flanders,  not  as  a  chief  of  rebels — not  as 
a  wise  pacificator — ^but  as  an  unscrupulous  partisan  of 
government,  disposed  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  all 
suspected  persons  who  should  fall  in  his  way.  He  ordered 
numerous  executions  of  image-breakers  and  of  other  heretics. 
The  whole  province  was  in  a  state  of  alarm  ;  for,  although 
he  had  not  been  furnished  by  the  Eegent  with  a  strong  body 
of  troops,  yet  the  name  of  the  conqueror  at  Saint  Quen- 
tin  and  Gravelines  was  worth  many  regiments.  His  seve- 
rity was  excessive.  §  His  sanguinary  exertions  were  ably 
seconded  also  by  his  secretary  Bakkerzeel,  a  man  who  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  influence  over  his  chief,  and  who  was 
now  fiercely  atoning  for  having  signed  the  compromise  by 
persecuting  those  whom  that  league  had  been  formed  to 
protect  "  Amid  all  the  perplexities  of  the  Duchess  Ee- 
gent," says  a  Walloon  historian,  "  tliis  virtuous  princess 
was  consoled  by  the  exploits  of  Bakkerzeel,  gentleman  in 

Pontufl  Payen  MS.  t  Ibid.  $  Ibid. 

f  Ibid.     Compare  Groen  v.  Frinst.,  Archives,  etc.,  ii.  282-297. 
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Count  Egmont's  service.      On  one  occasion  he  hanged 
twenty  heretics,  including  a  minister,  at  a  single  heat."  * 

Such  achievements  as  these  by  the  hands  or  the  orders  of 
the  distinguished  general  who  had  been  most  absurdly  held 
up  as  a  possible  protector  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  the  country,  created  profound  sensation.  Flanders  and 
Artois  were  filled  with  lie  wives  and  children  of  suspected 
thousands  who  had  fled  the  country  to  escape  the  wrath  of 
Egmont.f  The  cries  and  piteous  lamentations  of  these 
unfortunate  creatures  were  heard  on  every  side.  Count 
Louis  was  earnestly  implored  to  intercede  for  the  perse- 
cuted Keformers.  "  You  who  have  been  so  nobly  gifted  by 
Heaven,  you  who  have  good  will  and  singular  bounty 
written  upon  your  face,"  said  Utenhove  to  Louis,  "have 
the  power  to  save  these  poor  victims  from  the  throats  of 
the  ravenous  wolves."  J  The  Count  responded  to  the  ap- 
peal, and  strove  to  soften  the  severity  of  Egmont,  without, 
however,  producing  any  very  signal  eflfect.  Flfuiders  was 
soon  pacified,  nor  was  that  important  province  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  agreement  which  had  been  ex- 
torted  from  the  Duchess.  The  preachings  were  forbidden, 
and  the  ministers  and  congregations  arrested  and  chastised, 
even  in  places  where  the  custom  had  been  established  pre- 
viously to  the  23rd  August.  §  Certainly  such  vigorous  ex- 
ertions upon  the  part  both  of  master  and  man  did  not  sa- 
vour of  treason  to  Philip,  and  hardly  seemed  to  indicate 
the  final  doom  of  Egmont  and  Bakkerzeel. 

The  course  of  Orange  at  Antwerp  was  consistent  with 
his  whole  career.  He  honestly  came  to  arrange  a  pacifica- 
tion, but  he  knew  that  this  end  could  be  gained  only  by 
loyally  maintaining  the  Accord  which  had  been  signed  be- 
tween the  confederates  and  the  Eegent.  He  came  back  to 
the  city  on  the  26th  August,||  and  found  order  partially  re- 
established. The  burghers  having  at  last  become  tho- 
roughly alarmed,  and  the  fury  of  the  image-breakers  entirely 
appeased,  it  had  been  comparatively  easy  to  restore  tran- 
quillity. The  tranquillity,  however,  rather  restored  itself, 
and  when  the  calm  had  succeeded  to  the  tempest,  the 
placid  heads  of  the  burgomasters  once  more  emerged  from 
the  waves. 

*  Renom  de  France  MS.,  1.  33. 
Groon  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  etc.,  ii.  296,  297.  t  Ibid. 

Ibid.  II  Ibid.,  ii  261. 
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Three  image-breakera,  who  had  been  taiten  in  the  act. 
were  banged  by  orJer  of  the  magistrales  upon  the  28th  of 
August.*  The  presence  of  Orange  gave  them  courage  to 
achieve  these  executions,  which  he  could  not  prevent,  as 
the  fifih  article  of  the  Accord  enjoined  the  chastisement  of 
the  rioters.  The  deed  was  not  his,  however,  and  he  has- 
tened, in  order  to  oh'viate  the  necessity  of  further  violence, 
to  prepare  articles  of  agreement,  upon  the  basis  of  Marga- 
ret's concessions.  Public  preaching,  according  to  the  Ke- 
formed  reli^oo,  had  already  taken  place  within  the  city. 
Upon  the  fiSnd,  possession  had  been  taken  of  at  least  three 
churches.  The  senate  had  deputed  pensionary  Wesenbeck 
to  cspoatulato  with  the  ministei-s,  for  the  magiatratea  were 
at  that  moment  not  able  to  comTuand,  Tallin,  the  Walloon 
preacher,  had  been  tractable,  and  had  agreed  to  poBtpone 
his  exercises.  He  furthermora  had  accompanied  the  pen- 
sionary to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  persuade  Herman 
Modet  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  likewise  to  defer  his 
intended  ministrations.!  They  had  found  that  eloquent 
enthusiast  already  in  the  great  church,  burning  with  impa- 
tience to  ascend  upon  the  ruins,  and  quite  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  setting  a  Flemish  psalm  and  preaching 
a  Flemish  sermon  within  the  walls  which  had  for  so  many 
centuries  been  vocal  only  to  tiie  Eoman  tongue  and  the 
JEioman  ritual.  All  that  he  would  concede  to  the  eutreaties 
of  his  colleague  and  of  the  magistrate,  was  that  his  seimon 
should  be  short.  In  tliis,  however,  he  had  oven.'ated  his 
powers  of  retention,  for  the  sermon  not  only  became  a  long 
one,  but  he  had  preached  another  upon  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day.  The  city  of  Antwerp,  therefore,  was  clearly 
■within  the  seventh  clause  of  the  treaty  of  tho  24th  August, 
for  preaching  had  taken  place  in  the  cathedral,  previously 
to  the  signing  of  that  Accord.; 

Upon  the  3nd  September,  therefore,  after  many  pro- 
tracted inierviewa  with  the  heads  of  tiie  Reformed  religion, 
the  Prince  drew  up  sixteen  articles  of  agreement  between 

■  This  is  the  aiicoitnt  of  Bnofil,  iii.  110,  111.  Tho  thnM  riotcra  wero  exe- 
cuted, not  117  eomamid  of  Ibe  Prinoo  (bo  stntod  liy  M.  GroBn  r.  Primrttior, 
Archivn,  et  CoireapDndanoc,  ii.  SUIJ,  but  1)}-  thnt  of  the  diic  nuthorities— 
"  en  sUlaeD  moDdt  geBcbept  hebbcnde,  too  itin-dcn  (Lmebm  dsar  nun,  ilrio  vau 
da  gevsnga  1>eddstDniien  met  do  B^ge,  do  xnst  mat  baUingBlup  oft  uiLtsra 
BtnAcn." — Eoofd,  nbl  inp. 
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them,  the  magistrates  and  the  goverxmient,  "which  were 
duly  signed  and  exchanged.* 

These  articles  assigned  three  churches  to  Ihe  different 
sects  of  reformers,  stipulated  that  no  attempts  should  he 
made  hy  Catholics  or  Protestants  to  disturh  the  religious 
worship  of  each  other,  and  provided  that  neither  hy  mutual 
taunts  m  their  sermons,  nor  by  singing  street  ballads, 
together  with  improper  allusions  and  overt  acts  of  hostility, 
should  the  good-feUowship  which  ought  to  reign  between 
brethren  and  fellow-citizens,  even  ^though  entertaining 
different  opinions  as  to  religious  rites  and  doctrines,  be  for 
the  future  mterrupted.t 

This  was  the  basis  upon  whidi  the  very  brief  religious 
peace,  broken  almost  as  soon  as  established,  was  concluded 
by  William  of  Orange,  not  only  at  Antwerp,  but  at  Utrecht,  J 
.Ajnsterdam,§  and  other  principal  cities  within  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  Prince,  however,  notwithstanding  his  unwearied 
exertions,  had  slender  hopes  of  a  peaceful  result.  He  felt 
that  the  last  step  taken  by  the  Eeformation  had  been  off  a 
precipice.  He  liked  not  such  rapid  progress.  He  knew 
that  the  King  would  never  forgive  the  image^breaking.  He 
felt  that  he  would  never  recognize  the  Accord  of  the  24th 
August  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Protestant  Queen  of  England  in  the  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  Europe,  was  fully  conversant  with 
the  turn  things  were  taking,  was  already  advising  some 
other  place  for  the  sale  of  English  commodities.  He  gave 
notice  to  his  government  that  commerce  would  have  no  se- 
curity at  Antwerp  **  in  those  brabbling  times."  He  was  on 
confidential  terms  with  the  Prince,  who  invited  him  to  dine 
upon  the  4th  September,  and  caused  pensionary  Wesen- 
beck,  who  was  also  present,  to  read  aloud  the  agreement 
which  was  that  day  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  town-house. 
Orange  expressed  himseK,  however,  very  doubtfully  as  to 
the  future  prospects  of  the  provinces,  and  as  to  the  pro- 
bable temper  of  the  King.  "In  all  his  talke,"  says 
Gresham,  '*  the  Prince  saide  unto  me,  *  I  know  this  will 
nothing  contente  the  King.'"|| 

*  Bor,  iii.  98,  99,  gives  the  articles. 

t  Articles  in  Bor,  iL  98,  99. 

t  Bor,  ii.  101, 102.  ft  lhkL,SL  I0£ 

Q  BargoD,  IL  161, 162. 
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liVbile  Egmont  had  been  thus  busied  in  Flaiidei'^.  and 
Orange  at  Antwerp,  Count  Horn  had  been  doing  his  best  in 
die  important  city  of  ToiuTiay.^  The  Admiral  was  not 
especially  gifted  with  intellect,  nor  with  the  power  of 
managing  men,  but  he  went  there  with  an  honest  purpose 
of  seeing  the  Accord  executed,  intending,  if  it  should  prove 
,  practicable,  rather  to  favor  the  Govemmeot  than  the  Re- 
formers.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  members  of  "  the  religion,"  and  of  mani- 
festing his  sincere  desire  for  a  pacification,  he  accepted 
lodgings  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  at  the  house  of 
a  Colvinbt  merchant  in  the  ci^.f  rather  than  take  up  his 
quarters  with  fierce  old  Governor  Moulbeta  in  the  citadel. 
Thia  gave  much  offence  to  the  Catholics,  and  inspired  the 
fie/ormers  willi  the  hope  of  having  their  preaching  inside 
the  town.  To  this  privilege  they  were  entitled,  for  the 
practice  had  already  been  established  there,  previously  to 
the  2Jth  October,  f  Nevertheless,  at  first  he  was  disposed 
to  limit  them,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Duchess, 
to  extra-mural  exercises. 

Dpon  his  arrival,  by  a  somewhat  ominous  conjuncture, 
he  had  supped  with  some  of  the  leading  citizens  in  the  hall 
of  the  "  gehenna  "  or  torture-room,  ^ — certainly  not  a  locality 
calculated  to  inspire  a  healthy  appetite.  On  the  following 
Sunday  he  had  been  entertained  with  a  great  banquet,  at 
which  all  the  principal  burghers  were  present,  hekd  in  a 
house  on  the  market-place.  |1  The  festivities  had  been 
interrupted  by  a  quarrel,  which  had  been  taking  place  in 
the  cathedraL  Beneath  the  vaults  of  that  edifice,  tradition 
smd  that  a  vast  treasure  was  hidden,  and  the  canons  had 
been  known  to  boast  that  this  buried  wealth  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  rebuild  their  temple  more  magnificently  than  e 
in  case  of  its  total  destruction.lT  The  Admiral  had  accord- 
ingly placed  a  strong  guard  in  the  church  as  soon  as  he 
arrived,  and  commenced  very  extensive  excavations  in  search 
of  this  im^uary  mine.  The  Regent  informed  her  brother 
that  the  Count  was  prosecuting  tliis  work  with  the  view  of 
appropriating  whatever  might  be  foimd  to  his  own  benefit.** 

•  Groro  r.  Prinrt.,  ArchiTcs,  ate.,  ii.  3S2,  note. 

t  FosquicT  de  Is  Batro  MS.,  36vg, 

j  Lcttm'  of  Horn  to  Ducbom  ot  Pann»  tn  Foppom,  Sup; 

S  PHaqnlcr  ds  la  Barra  MS.,  Mvo. 

II  DaliLBarTaMS.,12Ta.  %Wi. 

"  CocrespanduicB  de  Pbilfppe  H.,  L  460—168. 
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As  she  knew  that  he  was  a  ruined  man,  there  seemed  no 
more  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting  for  these  proceedings. 
Horn  had,  however,  expressly  stated  to  her  that  every  penny 
which  should  come  into  his  possession  from  that  or  any 
other  source  would  carefully  be  restored  to  the  rightful 
owners.*  Nothing  of  consequence  was  ever  found  to  justify 
the  golden  legends  of  the  monks,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
money-diggers  gave  great  offence.  The  canons,  naturally 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  fabulous  treasure,  had  forced 
the  guard,  by  surreptitiously  obtaining  the  countersign 
from  a  certain  official  of  the  town.f  A  quarrel  ensued 
which  ended  in  the  appearance  of  this  personage,  together 
with  the  commander  of  the  military  force  on  guard  in  the 
cathedral,  before  the  banqueting  company.  The  Count,  in 
the  rough  way  habitual  with  him,  gave  the  culprit  a  sound 
rebuke  for  his  intermeddling,  and  threatened,  in  case  the 
offence  were  repeated,  to  have  him  instantly  bound,  gagged, 
and  forwarded  to  Brussels  for  further  punishment.  I  The 
matter  thus  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  banquet  proceeded, 
the  merchants  present  being  all  delighted  at  seeing  the  said 
official,  who  was  exceedingly  impopular,  "  so  well  huffed 
by  the  Count."  §  The  excavations  were  continued  for  a 
long  time,  until  there  seemed  danger  of  destroying  the 
foundation  of -the  church,  but  only  a  few  bits  of  money  were 
discovered,  with  some  other  articles  of  small  value.  || 

Horn  had  taken  his  apartments  in  the  city  in  order  to 
be  at  hand  to  suppress  any  tumults,  and  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  people.  He  had  come  to  a  city  where  five- 
sixths  of  the  inhabitants  IT  were  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  he  did  not,  therefore,  think  it  judicious  to  attempt 
violently  the  suppression  of  their  worship.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival he  had  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  that  all  pro- 
perty which  might  have  been  pillaged  from  the  religious 
houses  should  be  instantly  restored  to  the  magistracy,  under 
penalty  that  all  who  disobeyed  the  command  should  "  be 
forthwith  strangled  at  the  gibbet."  Nothing  was  brought 
back,  however,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nothing  had  been 
stolen.**     There  was,  therefore,  no  one  to  be  strangled. 

*  Letter  of  Horn  to  Duchess  of  Parma.  Foppens,  Supplement,  ii.  427.  Com- 
pare letter  of  Duchess  to  Horn,  p.  408. 

t  De  la  Barre  MS.,  42vo.  $  Ibid. 

%  *  *  Fort  jojeulx  que  le  contente  ayoit  ainsi  espouflK  le  diet  procurcur." — Ibid. 

II  Letter  of  Horn.    Foppens,  Supplement,  396. 

if  De  la  Barre  MS.,  f.  46—60.     Foppens,  Supplement,  396. 

**  Foppens,  Supplement,  IL  382. 
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Tbe  next  step  was  to  publish  the  Accord  of  Hitli  August, 
and  to  signify  the  intention  of  the  Admiral  to  enforce  its 
observance.  The  preachings  were  as  enthusiastically  at- 
tended as  ever,  while  the  storm  which  had  been  raging  among 
the  itn&ges  had  in  the  meantime  been  entirely  allayed. 
Congregations  of  fifteen  thousand  were  still  going  to  hear 
Ambrose  Wide  in  the  suburbs,  but  they  were  very  tranqud 
in  their  demeanor.*  It  was  arranged  between  the  Admiral 
and  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  consistories,  that  three 
places,  to  be  selected  by  Horn,  should  be  assigned  for  their 
places  of  worship. t  At  these  spot^,  which  were  outside  the 
'walls,  peimissiun  was  given  tlie  Reformers  to  build  meet- 
ing-houses.; To  this  arrangement  the  Duchess  formally 
gave  her  eonsent.5 

Nicholas  Taffin,  councillor,  in  tbe  name  of  the  Reformers, 
made  "  a  brave  and  elegant  harangue  "  before  the  m^is- 
trates,  representing  that  as,  on  the  most  moderate  computa- 
tion, three-quarters  of  the  population  were  dissenters,  as  (he 
Eegent  had  ordered  tbe  construction  of  the  new  temples, 
and  as  the  Catholics  reUuned  possession  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  city,  it  was  uo  more  than  fair  that  the  communilj 
should  bear  the  expense  of  the  new  buildings.  It  was  in- 
dignantly replied,  however,  that  Catholics  could  not  be 
expected  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  heresy,  particularly 
when  they  bad  just  been  so  much  exasperated  by  the  image- 
breating.  Councillor  Taffin  took  nothing,  therefore,  by  his 
"  brave  and  elegant  harangue,"  saving  a  small  vote  of  forty 

The  building  was.  however,  immediately  commenced. 
Many  nobles  and  rich  citizens  contributed  to  the  work ; 
some  making  donations  iu money;  others  giving  quantities 
of  oaks,  poplars,  elms,  and  other  timber  trees,  to  be  used 
in  the  construction.  The  foundation  of  the  first  temple 
outside  the  Porte  de  Cocquerel  was  immediately  laid.  Vast 
heaps  of  broken  images  and  other  ornaments  of  the  dese- 
crated churches  were  most  unwisely  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  Calbolics  were  exceedingly  enraged  at  beholding 
those  male  and  female  saints,  who  had  for  centuries- been 
placed  in  such  "  reverend  and  elevated  positions,"  fallen  so 
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low  as  to  be  the  foundation-stones  of  temples  whose  builders 
denounced  all  those  holy  things  as  idols.* 

As  the  autumn  began  to  wane,  the  people  were  clamo- 
rous for  permission  to  have  their  preaching  inside  the 
city.  The  new  buildings  could  not  be  finished  before  the 
winter;  but  in  the  meantime  the  camp-meetings  were 
becoming,  in  the  stormy  seasons  fast  approaching,  a  very 
inconvenient  mode  of  worship.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Duchess  was  furious  at  the  proposition,  and  commanded 
Horn  on  no  account  to  consent  that  the  interior  of  Toiunay 
should  be  profaned  by  these  heretical  rites,  f  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Admiral  represented  the  justice  of  the  claim,  as 
these  exercises  had  taken  place  in  several  of  the  city 
chmrches  previously  to  the  Accord  of  the  24th  of  August.  J 
That  agreement  had  been  made  by  the  Duchess  only  to  be 
broken.  She  had  already  received  money  and  the  permis- 
sion to  make  levies,  and  was  fast  assuming  a  tone  very 
different  from  the  abject  demeanor  which  had  characterized 
her  in  August.  Count  Horn  had  been  used  even  as  Eg- 
mont,  Orange,  and  Hoogstraaten  had  been  employed,  in 
order  that  their  personal  influence  with  the  Beformers 
might  be  turned  to  account.  The  tools  and  the  work 
accomplished  by  them  were  to  be  thrown  away  at  the  most 
convenient  opportunity. 

The  Admind  was  placed  in  a  most  intolerable  position.  An 
honest,  common-place,  sullen  kind  of  man,  he  had  come  to 
a  city  full  of  heretics,  to  enforce  concessions  just  made  by 
the  government  to  heresy.  He  soon  found  himself  watched, 
paltered  with,  suspected  by  the  administration  at  Brussels. 
Governor  Moulbais  in  the  citadel,  who  was  nominally 
under  his  authority,  refused  obedience  to  his  orders,  was 
evidently  receiving  secret  instructions  from  the  Kegent, 
and  was  determined  to  cannonade  the  city  into  submission 
at  a  very  esirly  day.  Horn  required  him  to  pledge  himself 
that  no  fresh  troops  should  enter  the  castle.  Moulbais  swore 
he  would  make  no  such  promise  to  a  living  soul.  The  Admiral 
stormed  with  his  usual  violence,  expressed  his  regret  that 
his  brother  Montigny  had  so  bad  a  lieutenant  in  the  citadel, 
but  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  determined  veteran, 

*  De  la  Barre  MS.,  46,  sqq. 

+  Letter  of  Duchess  of  Parma.     Foppens,  Supplement,  ii.  406. 

i  Foppens,  Supplement,  ii.  393. 
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who  knew,  better  than  Horn,  the  game  wbich  wfts  pre- 
paring.'* Small  reinforL'ements  were  daily  arriving  at  Uie 
castle ;  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  been  heard  to  boast 
"  that  they  would  soon  carve  and  eat  the  townsmen's  flesh 
on  their  dj-essers,"+  and  all  the  good  effect  fi-om  the  Admu'al's 
proclamation  on  arriving,  had  conpletety  vanished. 

Horn  complained  bitterly  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
■was  placed.  He  iinew  himself  tlie  mark  of  incessant  and 
calumnious  misrepresentation  both  at  Brussels  and  Madrid. 
He  liad  been  doing  his  best,  at  a  momentous  crisis,  to  serve 
the  government  without  violating  ita  engagements,  but  he 
declared  himstlf  to  be  neither  theologian  nor  jurist,  and 
incapable,  while  suspected  and  unassisted,  of  performing  a 
task  which  the  most  learned  doctors  of  the  council  would 
find  impracticable.  He  would  rather,  he  bitterly  exclmmed. 
«i]dm«  a  siege  in  any  fortress  by  the  Turks,  than  be  placed 
in  such  a  position.  He  was  doing  all  that  he  was  capable 
of  doing,  yet  whatever  he  did  was  wrong.  TJiere  was  a 
great  difference,  he  said,  between  being  in  a  place  and  talk- 
ing about  it  at  a  distance.  ] 

In  tlie  middle  of  October  he  was  recalled  by  the 
I>ucbess,  whose  letters  had  been  uniformly  so  ambiguous 
ibat  he  confessed  he  was  quite  unable  to  divine  their 
meaning.  §  Before  he  left  the  city,  he  committed  his  most 
unpardonable  crime.  Urged  by  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
formed congregations  to  permit*  tlieir  esercisea  in  the 
Clothiers'  Hall  until  their  temples  should  be  finiebed, 
the  Count  accorded  his  consent  provisionally,  and  subject 
to  revocation  by  the  Regent,  to  whom  the  arrangement 
was  immediately  to  be  communicated. 

Horn  departed,  and  the  Eeformers  took  instant  pos- 
session of  the  hall.  It  was  found  in  a  very  dirty  and 
disorderly  condition,  encumbered  with  benches,  scaffold- 
ings, stakes,  gibbets,  and  ail  the  machinery  used  for  public 
executions  upon  the  market-place.  A  vast  body  of  men 
went  to  work  with  a  will ;  scrubbing,  cleaning,  white- 
washing, and  removing  all  the  foul  lumber  of  the  hall ; 
singing  in  chorus,  as  they  did  so,  the  hymns  of  Clement 
Marot.     By  dinner-time  the  place  was  ready.  [|    The  pulpit 

*  Do  In  BaiTB'U8.,  60ro. 

-^  "Ildnien^heroiflnt  leur  cliair  8ur  lenr  trsHtcbolr.*' — Ibid.,  24. 
t  Lotter  to  Duohoss  of  Panua.    FoppesB,  Enppldmollt,  ii.  IIS,  413. 
t  Letter  ot  Hcirn  to  Philip  11.,  la  fojjpena,  Snnplflin«at,  U,  49fl— B&8. 
n  Delia—'"    '"—  ' 
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and  benches  for  the  congregation  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  gibbet  timber.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  that 
such  work  as  this  was  a  deadly  crime.  Nevertheless, 
Horn,  who  was  himself  a  sincere  Catliolic,  had  committed 
the  most  mortal  of  all  his  offences  against  Philip  and 
against  God,  by  having  countenanced  so  flagitious  a  trans- 
action. 

The  Admiral  went  to  Brussels.  Secretary  de  la  Torre,* 
a  very  second-rate  personage,  was  despatched  to  Toumay 
to  convey  the  orders  of  the  Regent.  Governor  Moulbais, 
now  in  charge  of  aflkirs  both  civil  and  military,  was  to 
prepare  all  things  for  the  garrison,  which  was  soon  to  be 
despatched  under  Noircarmes.  The  Duchess  had  now 
arms  in  her  hands,  and  her  language  was  bold.  La  Torre 
advised  the  Reformers  to  be  wise  "  while  the  rod  was  yet 
green  and  growing,  lest  it  should  be  gathered  for  their 
backs  ;  for  it  was  unbecoming  in  subjects  to  make  bargains 
with  their  King."  f  There  was  hardly  any  decent  pretext 
used  in  violating  the  Accord  of  the  24th  August,  so  soon 
as  the  government  was  strong  enough  to  break  it.  It  was 
always  said  that  the  preachings  suppressed,  had  not  been 
established  previously  to  that  arrangement ;  but  the  preach- 
ings had  in  reality  obtained  almost  everywhere,  and  were 
now  universally  abolished.  The  ridiculous  quibble  was 
also  used  that,  in  the  preachings,  other  religious  exercises 
were  not  included,  whereas  it  was  notorious  that  they  had 
never  been  separated.  It  is,  however,  a  gratuitous  task  to 
unravel  the  deceptions  of  tyranny  when  it  hardly  deigns 
to  disguise  itself.  The  dissimulations  which  have  resisted 
the  influence  of  centuries  are  more  worthy  of  serious  in- 
vestigation, and  of  these  the  epoch  offers  us  a  sufficient 
supply. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  city  of  Toumay  was  com- 
pletely subjugated  and  the  reformed  religion  suppressed. 
Upon  the  2nd  day  of  Jauuary,  1567,  the  Seignior  de  Noir- 
carmes arrived  before  the  gates  at  the  head  of  eleven  com- 

•  La  Torre  arriyed  in  Tournay  upon  tho  28th  October,  1666,  according  to 
the  narrative  of  De  la  Barre.  That  manuscript  (now  in  tho  Brussels  Archiyes, 
and  the  only  copy  known  to  exist)  was  afterwards  laid  before  the  Blood 
Council.  Secretary  La  Torre  has  noticed  in  seyeral  places  on  the  margin,  *  *  the 
author  lies"  (I'autheur  ment).  The  passages  thus  discredited  by  this  yeiy 
common-place  tool  of  tyranny  have  oidy  reference  to  himself.  Fasquier  de  la 
Barre  MS.,  fo.  67yo.,  59. 

+  Benom  de  IVance  MS.,  L  c.  23. 
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panies,  with  orders  from  Duchess  Margaret  to  strengthen 

the  garrison  and  disarm  the  citizens.*  He  gave  the  magis- 
trates exactly  one  hour  and  a  half  to  decide  whether  they 
'would  submit  without  a  murmur,  f  He  espresaed  an  inten- 
tion of  maintaining  the  Accord  of  24th  August ;— a  ridicu- 
lous affectation  under  tlie  circumstances,  as  the  event 
proved.  Tlie  notables  were  summoned,  submission  agreed 
upon,  and  witliin  the  prescribed  time  the  magistrates  came 
before  Noircarmes,  with  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  his 
'  terms. 1  That  truculent  personoge  told  them,  in  rejily,  that 
they  had  done  wisely,  Ibr  if  they  had  delayed  receiving  the 
garrison  a  minute  longer,  he  would  have  instantly  bunted 
the  city  to  ashes  and  pitl  every  one  of  tlie  inJiabilaiili  to  ike 
suiord.  §  He  had  been  fully  authorized  to  do  bo,  and  subse- 
quent events  wei'e  to  show,  upon  more  than  one  dreadful 
occasion,  how  capable  Noircarmes  would  have  been  of  ful- 
filling this  menace. 

The  soldiers,  who  had  made  a  forced  march  all  night  and 
who  had  been  firmly  persuaded  that  the  city  would  refuse 
the  terms  demanded,  were  escessively  disappointed  at  being 
obliged  to  forego  the  sack  and  pillage  upon  which  they  had 
reckoned.ll  Eight  or  nine  hundred  rascally  peasants,  too, 
who  had  followed  in  the  skirts  of  the  regiments,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  great  empty  bag,  which  they  expected  to  fill 
with  booty  which  they  might  purchase  of  the  soldiers,  or 
steal  in  the  midst  of  the  expected  carnage  and  rapine,  shared 
the  discontent  of  the  soldiety,  by  whom  they  were  now 
driven  ignominiously  out  of  the  town.1I  The  citizens  were 
immediately  disarmed.  All  the  line  weapons  which  they 
had  been  ohhged  to  purchase  at  their  own  expense,  when 
they  had  been  arranged  by  the  magistrates  under  eight  ban- 
ners, for  defence  of  the  city  against  tumult  and  invasion, 
were  taken  from  them ;  tlie  most  beautiful  cutlasses,  car- 
bines, poniards,  and  pistols,  being  divided  by  Noircarmes 
among  his  officers.**     Thus  Toumay  was  tranquillized. 

During  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  in  Flanders,  and 
at  Antwerp,  Toumay,  and  Mechlin,  the  conduct  of  the 


■  Puqnior  do  U  Bane  Ma  +  tbid.,  77»o.,  78  J  IWd.,  7SvO. 

»  "Diaant  one  la  villo  eslait  liioD  CQnBeillfe  d'avoir  otojiSii  Miy,  sniia 
ta,  ^JDufcant  qoa  al  quol'jiie  rflsEsUmijfl  lav  lu^tist  eatc 
■B  la  gBnuaoD,  cin'il  nvoil  charge  eiprcwo  ds  loy  boulor  par 

v."— He  In  Bam  MS.,  78to. 

B  Do  h  BuTD  MS.,  79.  ^  IWd.,  81.  <>*IUd.,  SI. 
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Dndiess  had  been  nuurked  with  more  than  her  usual 
treachery.  She  had  been  disaTOwing  acts  idiich  the  men 
iqx>n  whom  she  relied  m  her  utmost  need  had  been  doing 
l^  her  anthority ;  she  had  been  affecting  to  praise  their 
conduct,  while  ^e  was  secretly  misrepresenting  their  actions 
and  maligning  their  motives,  and  die  had  been  straining 
every  nerve  to  make  foreign  levies,  while  attempting  to 
amuse  the  confederates  and  sectaries  with  an  affectation  of 
clemency. 

TVhen  Orange  complained  that  she  had  been  censuring 
his  proceedings  at  Antwerp,  and  holding  language  unfavor- 
able to  his  character,  she  protested  that  sbe  thoroughly 
approved  his  arrangements — excepting  only  the  two  points 
of  the  intrarmural  preachings  and  itie  permission  to  heretics 
of  other  exercises  than  sermons — and  that  if  she  were  dis- 
pleased with  him  he  might  be  sure  that  she  would  rather  tell 
him  so  than  speak  ill  of  him  behind  his  back.*  The  Prince, 
who  had  been  compelled  by  necessity,  and  fiilly  authorized 
by  the  terms  of  the  "  Accord,"  to  grant  those  two  points 
which  were  the  vital  matter  in  his  arrangements,  answered 
very  calmly,  that  he  was  not  so  Mvolous  as  to  believe  in  her 
having  used  language  to  his  discredit  had  he  not  been  quite 
certain  of  the  &ct,  as  he  would  soon  prove  by  evidence,  f 
Orange  was  not  the  man  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  position 
in  which  he  stood,  nor  as  to  the  character  of  those  with 
whom  he  dealt  Maigaret  wrote,  however,  in  the  same  vein 
concerning  him  to  Hoogstraaten,  afiirming  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  her  intention  than  to  characterize  the 
proceedings  of  "  her  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  con- 
trary to  ^e  service  of  his  Majesty ;  knowing,  as  she  did, 
how  constant  had  been  his  affection,  and  how  diligent  his 
actions,  in  the  cause  of  God  and  the  King."|  She  dso  sent 
Councillor  d'Assonleville  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Prince, 
instrucdng  that  smooth  personage  to  inform  her  said  cou- 
sin of  Orange  that  he  was  and  always  had  been  "  loved 
and  cherished  by  his  Majesty,  and  that  for  herself  she  had 
ever  loved  him  like  a  brother  or  a  child."  § 

She  wrote  to  Horn,  approving  of  his  conduct  in  the 
main,  although  in  obscure  terms,  and  expressing  great  con- 

^Correipondance  de  Onillaiiine  le  Tadt.,  iL  233—236. 

t  IWd.,  239. 

t  La  d^ense  da  Comte  de  Hocstrate,  86. 

I  Comspondance  de  Ouillaame  le  Tadt.,  iL  391—397. 
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fidence  io  his  zeal,  loycdty,  and  good  id  tent  ions.*  Sbe  ac- 
corded the  same  praise  to  Hoogstraaten,  while,  as  to  Eg- 
mont,  she  was  perpetually  reproaching  hiiu  for  tiie  euapi- 
eiotiB  which  he  seemed  obstinately  to  entertain  as  to  her 
disposition  and  that  of  Philip,  in  regard  to  his  conduct 
and  character,  t 

It  has  already  been  partly  seen  what  were  her  private 
senliiuente  and  secret  representations  as  to  the  career  of 
the  distinguished  personages  thus  encouraged  and  com- 
mended. Her  pictures  were  painted  in  daily  darkening 
colors.  She  told  her  brother  that  Orange,  Egmont,  and 
Horn  were  about  to  place  them.selves  at  the  head  of  the 
confederates,  who  were  to  take  up  arms  and  had  been 
levying  Uoops ;  that  the  Lutheran  religion  was  to  be  for- 
cibly established  ;  that  the  whole  power  of  the  govemtnent 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  triumvirato  thus  created  by  thoae 
seigniors,  and  that  Philip  was  in  reality  to  be  excluded  en- 
tirely from  those  provinces  which  were  his  ancient  patri- 
mony. \  All  this  information  she  had  obtained  from 
Mansfeld.  at  whom  the  nobles  were,  constantly  sneering  ae 
at  afailliful  valet  who  would  never  receive  his  wages.  § 

She  also  informed  the  King  that  the  scheme  for  dividing 
the  country  was  already  arranged :  that  Augustus  of  Saxony 
wa3  to  have  Friesland  and  Overyssel ;  Count  Brederode, 
Holland;  the  Dukes  of  Clcves  and  Lorraine,  Gueldres; 
the  King  ^of  France,  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Hiunault,  of 
which  territories  Egmont  was  to  be  perpetual  stadholder; 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  Brabant:  and  so  on  indefinitely. || 
A  general  massacre  of  all  the  Catholics  had  been  arranged 
by  Orange,  Horn,  and  Egmont,  to  commence  as  soon  as 
the  King  should  put  his  foot  on  shipboard  to  come  to  the 
countiy.lT  This  last  remai-kable  fact  Mai^aret  reported  to 
PhiUp,  upon  the  respectable  authority  of  Noircarmes.  •• 

She  apologized  far  haeing  employed  Ike  service  of  ikeu 
noUet  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  Their  proceedings  in 
Flanders,  at  Antwerp,  Toumay,  Slechlin,  had  been  highly 
reprehensible,  and  she  had  been  obliged  to  disavow  them 
in  the  most  important  particulars.  As  for  Egmont,  she  had 
most  unwillingly  entrusted  forces  to  his  hands  for  the  pur- 

*  Fopprau,  Bapplteent,  li.  120,  421,  43(i. 
+  Corraspondanoe  da  Philippe  II.,  i.  ' 
t  Ibid.,  i..  15S.  456,  460, 181. 
1  IMd.,  i.  484. 
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pose  of  patting  down  the  Flemish  sectaries.  She  had  beea 
afraid  to  show  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  character,  but  at 
the  same  time  she  believed  that  all  soldiers  nnder  Eg- 
mont*s  orders  wonld  be  so  many  enemies  to  the  King.* 
Notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  ancient 
religion  and  to  his  Majesty,  she  feared  that  he  was  bosied 
with  some  great  plot  against  God  and  the  King.f  When 
we  remember  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Ck>unt  had  actually  been  raging  against  the  sectaries,  and 
the  sanguinary  proofs  which  he  had  been  giving  of  his 
^dehty  to  "  God  and  the  King,"  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  Margaret  could  have  written  down  aU  these  monstrous 
assertions. 

The  Duchess  gave,  moreover,  repeated  warnings  to  her 
brother,  that  the  nobles  were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  pos- 
session of  all  the  correspondence  between  Madrid  and 
Brussels,  and  that  they  spent  a  vast  deal  of  money  in 
order  to  read  her  own  and  Philip's  most  private  letters.  X 
She  warned  him  therefore,  to  be  upon  his  guard,  for  she 
])elieved  that  almost  all  their  despatches  were  read.§ 
Such  being  the  case,  and  the  tenor  of  those  documents 
being  what  we  have  seen  it  to  b,e,  her  complaints  as  to  the 
incredulity  II  of  those  seigniors  to  her  affectionate  protesta- 
tions, seem  quite  wonderful. 

•  Corrcspondance  dc  Pbilippe  11.,  L  459.  t  Ibid, 

t  Ibid.,  i.  476.  §  Ibid.,  i.  393. 

II  Ilnd.,  L    Ck>rrespondance  de  Guillanine le  Tacit,  ii.  passim. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PoalHoa  of  Omnge— The  lutoi-view  et  DendBrmondo — The  inppiwWtioin  lelteni 
of  Alum— ViuwB  of  Egmunt— iMlBlion  of  Onngo— Couiluct  of  Epiiont  nuil 
of  Horn— CoDfederaiir  o!  ths  Doblta  ilieBolTCd— Wonk  bcliavlour  of  |iromi- 
DBiit  pemonngaa — WitoLfolneas  of  Oifcnes — Coimxalion  of  Btalw-Ounonil 
denuudsd—  Fsmpiilat  of  Oraugo—City  of  VDJendsnaea  retxaa  a  eurinin 

*  '     "       [s  Bod  D«  Bnij — Citf  ileduod  in  n  aUlg  o[  siigo — 
1— Moramenta  to  leliovii  tho  ptaee— CuMolil*  duf^alrf 

more  clDMly — Ctnfltia  pnatiMd  031011  tbs  sonutry  people — Conings  of  ttio 
inbabftimti—Remoiutnineii  ts  tlio  KnishU  of  Uio  flMc«— Conducl  o(  Bra- 
dorode—OcBOSD  nt  AmBtenlnm— New  ontfa  demindud  by  GovoniiDBOt— 
Omnpi  refuBB*— He  offers  hli  rMienation  of  nil  ofBom — MooUng  ot  Brwin — 
Kew  "  KeqneHt"  of  Brodorodo — Ho  croatu  dJBtarbanaa  and  lorios  trooipA  in 
AntwDTp — Conduct  of  HoogstnutoD— PInoi  of  Hnxtsredo — Sup|Kwed  con- 
Dlvanee  of  Orao^e — Alarm  at  BiiibbeIh — Tbolouw  at  Oatrawoll— Bredoroila 
In  Holland — Do  BcaDvoir  dofoatB  Tholoiieo — Excitement  at  Antvurp — 
DotenoiDed  cnodaut  of  Orange — Thiee  daja'  tamult  at  Autnerp  sappieiBsd 
by  UiB  wisdom  «nd  coumgo  of  OmiigB. 

It  13  necessary  to  alluile  to  certain  important  events  con- 
tempo  raneoua  -with  those  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  that 
the  reader  may  thorouglily  understand  the  position  of  the 
leading  personages  in  this  gi'eat  drama  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1566. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had, as  we  have  seen,  been  exerting 
all  his  energies  faithfully  to  accomplish  the  pacification  of 
the  commercial  metropolis,  upon  the  basis  assented  to  before- 
hand by  Uio  Duchess.  He  had  established  a  temporary 
religious  peace,  by  which  alone  at  that  crisis  the  gathering 
tempest  could  be  averted  ;  but  he  had  permitted  Ihe  law  to 
take  its  course  upon  certain  rioters,  who  had  been  regularly 
condemned  by  courts  of  justice.  He  had  worked  day  and 
night —  notwithstanding  immense  obstacles,  calumnious 
misstatements,  and  conflicting  opinions^ — to  restore  order 
out  of  chaos ;  he  had  freely  imperilled  bis  own  life — dash- 
ing into  a  tumultuous  mob  on  one  occasion,  wounding 
several  with  the  halberd  which  he  snatched  from  one  of  his 
guard,"  and  dispersing  almost  with  his  single  arm  a  dan- 
gerous and  threatening  insurrection — and  be  bad  remained 
in  Antwerp,  at  the  pressing  solicitations  of  tlie  magistracy, 
who  represented  that  the  lives  of  not  a  single  ecclesiastic 

•  Aatwcrpsch  CbroB^iJo,  p.  S6;  citei  by  Groen  VMk  Ptlnaltiror,  i\.  S\Q. 
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would  be  safe  as  soon  as  his  back  was  tamed,  and  that  all 
the  merchants  would  forthwith  depart  from  the  city.*  It 
was  nevertheless  necessary  that  he  should  make  a  personal 
visit  to  his  government  of  Holland,  where  similar  disorders 
had  been  prevailing,  and  where  men  of  aU  ranks  and  parties 
were  clamoring  for  their  stadholder. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,  however,  he  was  tho- 
roughly aware  of  the  position  in  "vdiich  he  stood  towards 
the  government  The  sugared  phrases  of  Margaret,  the 
deliberate  commendation  of  the  "  benign  and  debonair'' 
Philip,  produced  no  effect  upon  this  statesman,  who  was 
accustomed  to  look  tiurough  and  through  men's  actions 
to  the  core  of  their  hearts.  In  the  hearts  of  Philip  and 
Mai^aret  he  aheady  saw  treachery  and  revenge  indelibly 
-imprinted.  He  had  been  especially  indignant  at  the  insult 
which  the  Duchess  Regent  had  put  upon  him,  by  sending 
Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick  with  an  arm^  force  into  Holland 
in  order  to  protect  Gouda,  Woerden,  and  other  places 
within  the  Prince's  own  govemmentf  He  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  general  tone  in  which  the  other 
seigniors  and  himself  were  described  to  their  sovereign. 
He  was  aheady  convinced  that  the  country  was  to  be  con- 
quered by  foreign  mercenaries,  and  that  his  own  life,  with 
those  of  many  other  nobles,  was  to  be  sacrificed.  J  The 
moment  had  arrived  in  which  he  was  justified  in  looking 
about  him  for  means  of  defence,  both  for  himself  and  his 
country,  if  the  King  should  be  so  insane  as  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  which  the  Prince  suspected.  The  time  was 
fast  approaching  in  which  a  statesman  placed  upon  such  an 
elevation  before  the  world  as  that  which  he  occupied,  would 
be  obliged  to  choose  his  part  for  life.  To  be  the  unscru- 
pulous tool  of  tyranny,  a  rebel,  or  an  exile,  was  his  neces- 
sary fate.  To  a  man  so  prone  to  read  the  future,  the  mo- 
ment for  his  choice  seemed  already  arrived.  Moreover,  he 
thought  it  doubtful,  and  events  were  most  signally  to  justify 
his  doubts,  whether  he  could  be  accepted  as  the  instnmient 
of  despotism,  even  were  he  inclined  to  prostitute  himself 
to  such  service.  At  this  point,  therefore,  imdoubtedly 
began  the  treasonable  thoughts  of  William  the  Silent,  if 
it  be  treason  to  attempt  the  protection  of  ancient  and  char- 

*  Com^MiicUuice  de  Qnillaiime  le  Tadi.,  iL  289. 

t  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  ii.  322—326. 

S  Oonmpondance  de  GmUaame  le  Tacii.,  ii.  391 — 397. 
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tered  liberties  gainst  a  foreign  oppressor.  He  despaUbed 
B  private  envoy  to  Egmont,*  representing  tiie  jfrave  aua- 
picioDs  manifested  by  the  Duchess  in  sending  Duke  Erio 
into  Holland,  and  proposbg  that  means  should  be  taken 
into  ccmsidei-ation  for  obviating  the  dangers  with  nhieh  the 
coontry  was  menaced.  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestanta,  he 
'  intimated,  were  to  be  crushed  in  one  universal  conquest  as 
soon  as  Philip  bad  completed  the  formidable  preparations 
which  he  was  making  for  ini-ading  the  provinces.  For 
himself,  he  said,  he  would  not  remain  in  the  land  to 
witness  the  utter  desolation  of  the  people,  nor  to  fall  an 
nnresisting  victim  to  the  vengeance  which  be  foresaw.  If, 
however,  be  might  relj  upon  the  co-operation  of  Egmont 
and  Hoiti,  he  was  willing',  with  the  advice  of  the  states- 
general,  to  risk  preparations  against  the  armed  invasion 
of  Spaniards  by  wbicb  the  country  was  to  bo  reduced  to 
slavery.  It  was  incumbent,  however,  upon  men  placed  as 
they  were,  "not  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet;" 
and  the  moment  for  action  was  fast  approaching.  | 

This  was  the  scheme  which  Orange  was  willing  to 
attempt  To  make  use  of  bis  own  intluence  and  that  of 
bis  friends,  to  interpose  between  a  sovereign  insane  with 
bigotry,  and  a  people  in  a  state  of  religious  frenzy,  to  resist 
brutal  violence  if  need  should  be  by  force,  and  to  compel 
the  sovereign  to  respect  the  charters  which  he  hod  sworn  to 
maintain,  and  which  were  far  more  ancient  than  his  sove- 
reignty; 80  much  of  treason  did  William  of  Orange  alrend)^ 
contemplate,  for  in  no  oilier  way  could  he  be  loyal  to  his 
country  and  his  own  honor. 

Nothing  came  of  this  secret  embassy,  for  Egmont's  heart 
and  fate  were  already  fi.\ed.  Before  Orange  departed,  how- 
ever, for  the  noilb,  where  his  presence  in  the  Dutch 
provinces  was  now  imperatively  required,  a  memorable  in- 
terview took  place  at  Dendermonde  between  Orange,  Horn, 
Egmont,  Hoogstraaten.  and  Coimt  Louis. ;  The  nature  of 
this  conference  was  probably  similar  to  that  of  the  secret 
mission  from  Orange  to  Egmont  just  recorded.  It  was  not 
a  long  consultation.     The  gentlemen  met  at  eleveo  o'clock, 

•  Groea  t.  PrioBt,  ArehivM,  bIo..  il.  323-326.  t  Ibid. 

:  FoppeoB.  SnppWment,  i.  (Pr«As  d-Egmoiit,  73—76,  and  Prticte  da 
Hoinea,  IBS— 170).  Groen  V.  Prinst.,  iL  300,  sqq.  Uorrwpond«Dco  de 
GaiUamnE  !e  TsdC,,!!.  IntTodacUoD  of  GiKhard,  71,  sqq.  Compare  Bor,  li. 
log;  Hootd.iLlU;  Stndi,  t.  £30,  eqg.;  BeuUvoglio,  ffi.  12,  H^r^.  Il^icn- 
Bpondimco  deJUUppelL,  I  47i—476. 
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and  conversed  until  dinner  was  ready,  which  was  between 
twelve  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  They  discussed  the 
contents  of  a  letter  recently  received  by  Horn  from  his 
brother  Montigny  at  Segovia,  giving  a  lively  picture  of 
Philip's  fury  at  the  recent  events  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  expressing  the  Baron's  own  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation that  it  had  been  impossible  for  the  seigniors 
to  prevent  such  outrages  as  the  pubhc  preaching,  the 
image-breaJiing,  and  the  Accord.  They  had  also  some  con- 
versation concerning  the  dissatisfaction  manifested  by  the 
Duchess  at  the  proceedings  of  Count  Horn  at  Toumay,  and 
they  read  a  very  remarkable  letter  which  had  been  fur- 
nished them,  as  having  been  written  by  the  Spanish  envoy 
in  Paris,  Don  Francis  of  Alava,  to  Margaret  of  Parma. 
This  letter  was  forged.  At  least  the  Kegent,  in  her  Italian 
correspondence,  asserted  it  to  be  fictitious,*  and  in  those 
secret  letters  to  Philip  she  usually  told  the  truth.  The 
astuteness  of  William  of  Orange  had  in  this  instance  been 
deceived.  The  striking  fidelity,  however,  with  which  the 
present  and  future  policy  of  the  government  was  sketched, 
the  accuracy  with  which  many  unborn  events  were  foresha- 
dowed, together  with  the  minute  touches  which  gave  an  air 
of  genuineness  to  the  fictitious  despatch,  might  well  deceive 
even  so  sagacious  an  observer  as  the  Prince. 

The  letters  t  alluded  to  the  deep  and  long-settled  hostility 
of  Philip  to  Orange,  Horn,  and  Egmont,  as  to  a  fact  entirely 
within  the  writer's  knowledge,  and  that  of  his  correspondent, 
but  urged  upon  the  Duchess  the  assumption  of  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  apparent  cordiality  in  her  intercourse  with 
them.  It  was  the  King's  intention  to  use  them  and  to 
destroy  them,  said  the  writer,  and  it  was  the  Kegent  s  duty 
to  second  the  design.  **  The  tumults  and  troubles  have  not 
been  without  their  secret  concurrence,"  said  the  supposititious 
Alava,  "  and  your  Highness  may  rest  assured  that  they  will 
be  the  first  upon  whom  his  Majesty  will  seize,  not  to  confer 
benefits,  but  to  chastise  them  as  they  deserve.  Your  High- 
ness, however,  should  show  no  symptom  of  displeasure,  but 
should  constantly  maintain  in  their  minds  the  idea  that  his 
Majesty  considers  them  as  the  most  faithful  of  his  servants. 
While  they  are  persuaded  of  this,  they  can  be  more  easily 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  476. 

t  The  letters  are  given  by  Bor,  ii.  109,  110,  without  a  doubt  as  to  their 
ffenaJneneaa, 
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used,  bat  when  the  time  com»,  they  will  be  treated  m 
snother  manner.  Voor  Uighncss  may  rest  assun<d  that  his 
KlajestT  13  not  less  inclined  than  your  Highness  that  ihey 
should  receive  the  punishment  which  ihey  merit."*  Tbo 
Duchess  nas  furtbei-more  reconuneoded  "  to  deal  with  the 
three  seigniors  according  to  the  esamjile  of  the  Spanish 
goremments  in  its  intercourse  with  the  enroys.  Berghen  and 
Montigny,  nbo  are  met  nith  n  smiling  face,  but  \rho  are 
closely  watched,  and  who  will  noer  be  pennitteU  to  lesw 
Spain  alive."+  The  remainder  of  tlie  letter  alludes  to 
supposed  engngements  between  France  and  Spain  for  the 
eztkpation  of  heresy,  from  which  allusioD  to  the  generally 
accepted  bat  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  Bayorme  Conference, 
a  decided  proof  seems  to  be  famished  Uiat  the  letter  was 
not  genuine.  Great  complaints,  however,  are  made  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen  Regent,  who  is  described  as  "  a 
onltun  ladj  well  ksown  to  her  Highness,  and  as  a  person 
vridiout  faith,  friendship,  or  truth ;  the  most  consutnmsie 
hypocrite  in  the  world."  After  giving  instances  of  the 
dnphcily  manifested  by  Catherine  de  Kledici,  the  writer 
continues :  "  She  sends  her  little  black  dwarf  to  me  upon 
frequent  errands,  in  order  that  by  means  of  this  spy  she  may 
worm  out  my  secrets.  I  am,  however,  upon  my  guard,  and 
flatter  myself  that  I  learn  more  from  him  than  she  from  mc. 
She  shjdl  never  be  able  to  boast  of  having  deceived  a 
Spaniard."  J 

An  extract  or  two  from  this  very  celebrated  doctmient 
seemed  indispensable,  because  of  the  great  importance 
attached  to  it.  both  at  the  Dendermonde  Conference,  and  at 
the  trials  of  Egmont  and  Horn.  The  contemporary  writers 
of  Holland  bad  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness,  and.  what  is 
more  remarkable,  Strada,  the  historiographer  of  the  Famese 
family,  after  quoting  Margaret's  denial  of  tbe  authenticity  of 
the  letter,  coolly  observes :  "  Whether  this  were  only  an 
invention  of  the  conspirators,  or  actually  a  despatch  from 
Alava,  I  shall  not  decide.  It  is  certmn,  however,  that  the 
Duchess  declared  it  to  bo  false."  5 

There  was  doubtless  some  conversation  at  Dendermondo 
on  the  propriety  or  possibility  of  forcible  resistance  to  a 
Spanish  army,  with  which  it  seemed  probable  that  Philip 
was  about  to  invade  the  pro>'inces,  and  take  the  hves  of  the 
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leading  nobles.  Count  Louis  was  in  favor  of  making  pro- 
vision in  Germany  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 
It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the  Prince  may  have  encou- 
raged the  proposition.  In  the  sense  of  his  former  commu- 
nication to  Egmont,  he  may  have  reasoned  on  the  necessity 
of  making  levies  to  sustain  the  decisions  of  the  states- 
general  against  violence.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  of 
any  such  fact.  Egmont,  at  any  rate,  opposed  the  scheme, 
on  the  groimd  that  "  it  was  wrong  to  entertain  any  such  ill 
opinion  of  so  good  a  king  as  Philip,  that  he  had  never  done 
anything  tmjust  towards  his  subjects,  and  that  if  any  one 
was  in  fear,  he  had  better  leave  the  country."*  Egmont, 
moreover,  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  from 
Alava,  but  agreed  to  carry  them  to  Brussels,  and  tp  lay  them 
before  the  Kegent.  That  lady,  when  she  saw  them,  warmly 
assured  the  Count  that  they  were  inventions,  f 

The  conference  broke  up  after  it  had  lasted  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  nobles  then  went  to  dinner,  at  which  other 
persons  appear  to  have  been  present,  and  the  celebrated 
Dendermonde  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close.  After  the 
repast  was  finished,  each  of  the  five  nobles  mounted  his 
horse,  and  departed  on  his  separate  way.t 

From  this  time  forth  the  position  of  these  leading  seig- 
niors became  more  sharply  defined.  Orange  was  left  in 
almost  complete  isolation.  Without  the  assistance  of  Eg- 
mont, any  effective  resistance  to  the  impending  invasion 
from  Spain  seemed  out  of  the  question.  The  Coimt,  how- 
ever, had  taken  his  irrevocable  and  fatal  resolution.  After 
various  oscillations  during  the  stormy  period  which  had 
elapsed,  his  mind,  notwithstanding  all  the  disturbing  causes 
by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  partially  influenced,  now 
pointed  steadily  to  the  point  of  loyalty.  The  guidance  of 
that  pole  star  was  to  lead  him  to  utter  shipwreck.  The 
unfortunate  noble,  entrenched  against  all  fear  of  Philip  by 
the  brazen  wall  of  an  easy  conscience,  saw  no  fault  in  his 
past  at  which  he  should  grow  pale  with  apprehension. 
Moreover,  he  was  sanguine  by  nature,  a  Catholic  in  religion, 
a  royalist  from  habit  and  conviction.    Henceforth  he  was 

*  Proems  d'Egnnont  (Poppens,  i.  76). 

+  Letter  of  l^ont  in  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  ii.  400,  401. 

t  Procftg  d'Egmont,  73—76.    Procte  de  Homes,  166—170  (Foppens,  Snp- 
pldment).    Correspondance  de  Goillaiime  le  Tacit.,  ii.     Introduction  of  M 
Cfacbjird,  Ixdr.  aqq.     Compare  Bor,  ii.  108;  Hoofd,  iii.  114 ;  Strada,  v.  230, 
^^.  y  BenUvogUo,  UL  42,  sqq.   CtorreBpondaace  do  P^^pp©  11. ,  i.  474—476. 
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determmed  diat  hb  sentces  to  the  crown  should  more  than 
counterbalBQce  any  idle  speeches  or  msolent  demoD&iiuiions 
of  which  he  might  have  been  prerioaaly  guilty. 

Horn  pursued  a  different  course,  but  one  vrhicli  separated 
him  also  from  the  Prince,  while  it  led  to  the  same  fate 
which  Egmont  was  blindly  pursuing.  The  Admiral  had 
committed  no  act  of  treason.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
been  doing  his  best,  under  most  difficult  circumstances,  to 
avert  rebellion  and  save  the  interests  of  a  most  un^^teful 
sovereign.  He  was  now  disposed  to  wrap  himself  in  his 
virtue,  to  retreat  from  a  court  life,  for  which  he  hod  never 
felt  a  vocation,*  EUid  to  resign  all  connection  with  a  govern- 
ment by  which  he  felt  himself  very  badly  treated.  Moody, 
■BTathfij,  disappointed,  ruined,  and  calumniated,  he  would 
no  longer  keep  tenns  with  King  or  Duchess.  He  bad 
griefs  of  long  standing  against  the  whole  of  the  royal  family. 
He  had  never  forgiven  the  Emperor  for  refusing  him,  when 
young,  the  appointment  of  chamberlain.f  He  bad  served 
Philip  long  and  faithfully,  but  he  had  never  received  a  stiver 
of  salary  or  "  meiced,"  notwithstanding  all  his  work  as 
State  cuunciilor,  as  admiral,  as  superinl«ndeiit  in  Spain ; 
while  his  younger  brother  hod  long  been  in  the  receipt  of 
nine  or  ten  thousand  florins  yearly.  He  had  spent  four 
hundred  thousand  florins  in  ihe  King's  service;  bis  estates 
were  mortgaged  to  their  full  value  :  he  had  been  obliged  to 
sell  his  family  plate.;  He  had  done  hia  best  in  Toumay  to 
serve  the  Duchess,  and  he  had  averted  the  "  Slcihan  ves- 
pers," which  had  been  imminent  at  his  arrival.  §  He  had 
saved  the  Catholics  fix)m  a  general  massacre,  yet  he  heard 
nevertheless  from  Montigny.  that  all  his  actions  were  dis- 
torted in  Spain,  and  bis  motives  blackened.  {|  His  heart  no 
longer  inclined  him  to  continue  in  Philip's  sen~ice,  even 
were  he  fumishod  with  the  means  of  doing  so.  He  had 
instructed  his  secretary,  Alonzo  de  la  Loo,  whom  he  had 
despatched  many  months  previously  lo  Madrid,  tl]at  he  vvas 
no  longer  to  press  his  master's  claims  for  a  "  mereed,"  but 
to  signify  that  he  ahaudoned  all  demands  and  resigned  all 
posts.  He  could  turn  hermit  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  as 
well  as  the  Emperor  Cbarles.H    If  he  had  little,  he  could 


par  trap  cognn  n'ostre  n 

Dm  to  lii9  sCLTotaiJ,  Alop 

(Ode  la  Loo.    To 

de  FiHiioe  US.,  i  <t,  31. 
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live  upon  little.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  he  spoke  to  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  to  Assonleville,  to  all  around  him.  It  was 
precisely  in  this  sti'ain  and  temper  that  he  wrote  to  Philip, 
indignantly  defending  his  course  at  Toumay,  protesting 
against  the  tortuous  conduct  of  the  Duchess,  and  bluntly 
declaring  that  he  would  treat  no  longer  with  ladies  upon 
matters  which  concerned  a  man's  honor.* 

Thus,  smai'ting  under  a  sense  of  gross  injustice,  the  Ad- 
miral expressed  himself  in  terms  which  Philip  was  not  likely 
to  forgive.  He  had  undertaken  the  pacification  of  Toumay, 
because  it  was  Montigny's  government,  and  he  had  pro- 
mised his  services  whenever  they  should  be  requisite.  Horn 
was  a  loyal  and  affectionate  brother,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  find 
him  congratulating  Montigny  on  being,  after  all,  better  off 
in  Spain  than  in  the  Netherlands.f  Neither  loyalty  nor  the 
sincere  Catholicism  for  which  Montigny  at  this  period  com- 
mended Horn  in  his  private  letters,  I  could  save  the  two 
brothers  from  the  dpom  which  was  now  fast  approaching. 

Thus  Horn,  blind  as  Egmont — not  being  aware  that  a 
single  step  beyond  implicit  obedience  had  created  an  im- 
passable gulf  between  Philip  and  himself — resolved  to  meet 
his  destiny  in  sullen  retirement.  Not  an  entirely  disinter- 
ested man,  perhaps,  but  an  honest  one,  as  the  world  went, 
mediocre  in  mind,  but  brave,  generous,  and  direct  of  pur- 
pose, goaded  by  the  shafts  of  dalumny,  hunted  down  by  the 
whole  pack  which  fawned  upon  power  as  it  grew  more 
powerful,  he  now  retreated  to  his  "  desert,"  as  he  called  his 
ruined  home  at  Weert,§  where  he  stood  at  bay  growling 
defiance  at  the  Kegent,  at  Philip,  at  all  the  world. 

Thus  were  the  two  prominent  personages  upon  whose 
co-operation  Orange  had  hitherto  endeavored  to  rely,  entirely 
separated  from  him.  The  confederacy  of  nobles,  too,  was 
dissolved,  having  accomplished  little,  notwithstanding  all  its 

*Foppens,  Supplement,  ii.  601 — 505. 

+  "  Pour  fasche  que  estes  Ik,  estes  plus  k  voire  aise  quo  ici.** — Letter  to  Mon- 
tigny.    Foppens,  ii.  496. 

t  ''J*ai  re^  ung  grand  contentement  de  I'assurance  que  me  donnez,  que 
nuls  ne  basteront  de  yous  faire  changer  d'opinion,  en  chose  qui  touche  le  fait 
de  la  religion  aneienne,  qui  est  certes  conforme  k  ce  que  j'en  ay  touEjjours  fere- 
ment  pens^  et  cm,  ors  que  le  diable  est  subtil,  et  ses  ministres.  Je  n*ay  failly 
de  la  faire  entendre  auz  lieuz  que  m'avez  escrit." — Montigny  to  Horn,  26th 
May,  1567. 

The  whole  letter  is  published  in  Willems,  Mengelingen  van  Historisch  Vad- 
erlandschen  Inhoud  (Antwerpen,  1827^1830),  pp.  386—334. 

§  Procte  de  Homes.    Foppeiui,  Supplement. 
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noisy  (Jemonstrntions,  and  Laving  lost  all  credit  with  the 
people  by  die  formul  cassation  of  the  Compromise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Accord  of  August.*  As  a  body,  they  had 
justilied  the  sarcasm  of  Hubert  Languet,  that  "the  confe- 
derated uoblefl  had  ruined  their  country  by  their  folly  aad 
incapacity."  They  had  profaned  a  holy  cause  by  indecent 
orgies,  compromised  it  by  seditious  demonstrations,  aban- 
doned it  when  most  in  need  of  assistance.  Bakkerzeel  had 
distinguished  himself  by  hanging  sectaries  in  Flanders. 
"  Golden  Fleece"  de  Hammes,  after  creating  great  scandal 
in  and  about  Antwerp,  since  the  Accord  had  ended  by 
accepting  an  artillery  commission  in  tlie  Emperor's  army, 
together  with  three  hundred  crowns  for  convoy  from  DucheSB 
Margaret.!  Culemburg  was  serving  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom  by  defacing  the  churches  within  his  ancestral 
domains,  pulling  down  statues,  dining  in  chapels,  and  giv- 
ing the  holy  we^er  to  his  parrot;  Nothing  could  be  more 
stupid  than  these  acta  of  irreverence,  by  which  Catholics 
were  offended  and  honest  patriots  disgasted.  Nothing 
could  he  more  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  Orange,  whose 
first  principle  was  abstinence  by  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians from  mutual  insults.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  some- 
what revolting  to  obsen-e  the  indignation  witli  which  such 
oflences  were  regarded  by  men  of  the  most  abandoned 
character.  Thus,  Armenteros,  whose  name  was  synony- 
mous with  goverament  swindling,  who  had  been  rolling  up 
money  year  after  year,  by  peculations,  auctioneering  of  high 
posts  in  church  and  state,  bribes,  and  all  kinds  of  picking 
and  stealing,  could  not  contain  his  horror  as  he  referred  to 
wafers  eaten  by  parrots,  or  "  toasted  on  forks''^  by  renegade 
priests ;  and  poured  out  his  emotions  on  the  subject  into 
the  ffuthful  bosom  of  Antonio  Perez,  the  man  with  whose 
debaucheries,  pohtical  villanies,  and  deliberate  mm'ders  all 
Europe  was  to  ring. 

*  Orwm  V.  Prinrt..  ii.  282. 

+  Unpnblishcd  letlor.  I3th  Ssptmnbor,  Har|iiTOt  of  Parma  to  Philip  II. 
BrilHiwId  ArcLlvfis  M3. —  Tbo  Bi^hoaa  oxpreiBed  grant  re^rut  that  flhu  whb  pro- 
hibilod  bj  the  itfttnles  oT  the  order  to  whiub  Do  HMnmm  wu  n  snrfMit  or 
DfQfiol,  from  arresting  and  paniBljiiig  bim  for  bis  crfmca.  Her  Ic^  ndviflanr, 
'ngUtu,  AiaoiilBvillo,  nnd  the  last,  «srs  to  mHliB  new  discomiu  wltb  regard 

etderwerg  to  be  pnt  to  dmtb. — Compsrs  Corrcepoadauoe  de  Philippe  II.,  463. 
tlbld.,L  172,180,481. 
f  "ABaroa  im  nHuIor.". — CorrsBpondADca   da  Philippa  11.^  L  180,  IBl* 
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No  doubt  there  were  many  individuals  in  the  confederacy 
for  whom  it  was  reserved  to  render  honorable  service  in 
the  national  cause.  The  names  of  Louis  Nassau,  Marnix  of 
St.  Aldegonde,  Bernard  de  Merode,  were  to  be  written  in 
golden  letters  in  their  country's  rolls  ;  but  at  this  moment 
they  were  impatient,  inconsiderate,  out  of  the  control  of 
Orange.  Louis  was  anxious  for  the  King  to  come  from 
Spain  with  his  army,  and  for  "  the  bear  dance  to  begin."* 
Brederode,  noisy,  brawling,  and  absurd  as  ever,  was  bring- 
ing ridicule  upon  the  national  cause  by  his  buffoonery,  and 
endangering  the  whole  people  by  his  inadequate  yet  re- 
bellious exertions. 

What  course  was  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  adopt  ?  He 
could  find  no  one  to  comprehend  his  views.  He  felt 
certain  at  the  close  of  the  year  that  the  purpose  of  the 
government  was  fixed.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  deter- 
mination never  to  lend  himself  as  an  instrument  for  the 
contemplated  subjugation  of  the  people.  He  had  repeatedly 
resigned  all  his  offices.  He  was  now  determined  that  the 
resignation  once  for  all  should  be  accepted.  If  he  used 
dissimulation,  it  was  because  Philip's  deception  permitted 
no  man  to  be  frank.  If  the  sovereign  constantly  disavowed 
all  hostile  purposes  against  his  people,  and  manifested 
extreme  affection  for  the  men  whom  he  had  already  doomed 
to  the  scaffold,  how  could  the  Prince  openly  denounce 
him  ?  It  was  his  duty  to  save  his  country  and  his  friends 
from  impending  ruin.  He  p^eser^'ed,  therefore,  an  attitude 
of  watchftilness.  Philip,  in  the  depth  of  his  cabinet,  was 
under  a  constant  inspection  by  the  sleepless  Prince.  The 
sovereign  assured  his  sister  that  her  apprehensions  about 
their  correspondence  was  groundless.  He  always  locked 
up  his  papers,  and  took  the  key  with  him.f  Nevertheless, 
the  key  was  taken  out  of  his  pocket  and  the  papers  read. 
Orange  was  accustomed  to  observe,  that  men  of  leisure 
might  occupy  themselves  with  philosophical  pursuits  and 
with  the  secrets  of  nature,  but  that  it  was  his  business  to 
study  the  hearts  of  kings.  |  He  knew  the  man  and  the 
woman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  We  have  seen  enough 
of  the  policy  secretly  pursued  by  Philip  and  Margaret 
to  appreciate  the  accuracy  with  which  the  Prince,  groping 
"  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  had  judged  the  whole  situation. 

*  Archives  et  Correspondanco,  ii.  309.         t  Foppens,  Supplement,  ii.  512. 
X  Strada,  v.  234. 
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Had  hie  fnends  taken  his  wamiDgs,  they  mtpiht  have  lived 
to  render  a^rvioei^  a-tuinst  tjTaiiny.  Had  ho  imitated  thcit 
example  of  false  loyHlty,  there  would  have  been  one  nd- 
dilbual  victim,  mora  illusU-ious  than  all  the  rest,  and  u 
wbol«  country  hopelessly  enslaved. 

It  is  by  keeping  ibese  considerations  in  view  that  we  can 
explain  hia  connaciinn  with  such  a  man  as  Brederode. 
The  enterprises  of  that  noble,  of  Tbolouse.  nnd  othere,  and 
the  resietauce  of  Valenciennes,  could  hardly  hfive  been 
prevented  even  by  the  opposition  of  the  Prince.  But  why 
should  he  take  the  field  against  men  who.  however  rashly 
or  ineffectually,  wera  endeavoring  to  oppose  lyi-anny,  when 
be  knew  himself  already  pi-oscribed  and  doomed  by  the 
tyrant?  Such  loyalty  he  left  to  Egmont.  Till  late  in  the 
ttulumn,  he  had  still  believed  in  the  pofssibility  of  convoking 
the  states-general,  and  of  making  preparations  in  Germany 
to  enforee  tlieir  decrees. 

The  confederates  and  sectaries  had  boasted  that  they 
could  eaiiily  raise  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  within 
the  provinces. «  that  twelve  hundred  tlioufiond  florins 
monthly  would  be  furnished  by  the  rich  merchant  of 
Antwerp,!  and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppone  that  the 
German  mercenaries  enrolled  by  the  Duchess  in  Saxony, 
Hesse,  and  other  Protestant  countries,  would  ever  render 
serious  assistance  against  the  adherent*  of  the  reformed 
religion.;  Without  placing  much  confidence  in  such  ex- 
aggerated statements,  the  Prince  might  well  be  justified  in 
heheving  himself  strong  enough,  if  backed  by  the  con- 
federacy, by  Egmont,  and  by  his  own  boundless  influence, 
both  at  Antwerp  and  in  his  o\vn  government,  to  sustain  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  nation  even  against  a  Spa^ 
niah  army,  and  to  interpose  with  legitimate  and  uxesistible 
strength  between  the  insane  tyrant  and  the  country  which 
he  was  preparing  to  crush.  It  Was  the  opinion  of  the  best- 
informed  Catholics  that,  if  Egmont  should  declai-e  for  the 
confederacy,  he  could  take  the  tield  with  sixty  thousand 

itednri  at  Boctalrei  m 
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men,  and  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  country  at 
a  hlow.*  In  conjunction  with  Orange,  the  moral  and 
physical  force  would  have  heen  invincible. 

It  was  therefore  not  Orange  alone,  but  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike,  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  and 
the  Duchess  Kegent  herself,  who  desired  the  convocation  of 
the  estates.  Notwithstanding  Philip's  deliberate  but  secret 
determination  never  to  assemble  that  body,  although  the 
hope  was  ever  to  be  held  out  that  they  shoidd  be  convened, 
Margaret  had  been  most  importimate  that  her  brother 
shoidd  permit  the  measure.  "  There  was  less  danger,"  she 
felt  herself  compelled  to  say,  "  in  assembling  than  in  not 
assembling  the  states ;  it  was  better  to  preserve  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  for  a  part  of  the  country,  than  to  lose  it 
altogether."!  "  The  more  it  was  delayed,"  she  said,  "the 
more  ruinous  and  desperate  became  the  public  affairs.  If 
the  measure  were  postponed  much  longer,  all  Flanders, 
half  Brabant,  the  whole  of  Holland,  Zeland,  Gueldres, 
Toumay,  Lille,  Mechlin,  would  be  lost  for  ever,  without  a 
chance  of  ever  restoring  the  ancient  religion."!  The 
country,  in  short,  was  ''without  faith,  king,  or  law,"§  and 
nothing  worse  could  be  apprehended  from  any  deliberation 
of  the  states-general.  These  being  the  opinions  of  the 
Duchess,  and  according  to  her  statement  those  of  nearly  all 
the  good  Catholics  in  the  country,  it  could  hardly  seem 
astonishing  or  treasonable  that  the  Prince  should  also 
be  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

As  the  Duchess  grew  stronger,  however,  and  as  the 
people,  aghast  at  the  fate  of  Toumay  and  Valenciennes, 
began  to  lose  courage,  she  saw  less  reason  for  assembling 
the  states.  Orange,  on  the  other  hand,  completely  de- 
serted by  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  having  little  confidence 
m  the  characters  of  the  ex-confederates,  remained  compa- 
ratively quiescent  but  watchful. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  an  important  pamphlet  ||  from 

*  <*yous  Tenssiez  yen  marcher  en  campaigne  avec  nne  arm^  de  60,000 
homines  et  avoir  reduict  en  sa  pnissance  la  yille  de  Bru^Eelles par  nn  ex- 
ploit Bondain  se  fnst  aisement  empar^  de  la  principaultd  du  Pays  Bas,"  etc., 
etc. — Pontns  Payen  MS. 

t  "C'est  moins  mal  les  assembler  qne  point  assembler,"  etc.,  etc. — Unpub- 
lished letter  of  Dnchess  of  Parma. 

X  Unpublished  letter  of  Dnchess  of  Parma. 

I  *'  Estant  quasi  tout  le  pays  sans  foy,  roy  et  loy,  et  le  pen  que  demeure 
entier  s'en  va  Joumellement  empirant."— Ibid. 

I  Archives  etOorrespondance,  ii.  429 — 450.  Ck>mpare  Hopper,  Rec.  et  Mom., 
Stf.    It  is  also  giren  in  Bor,  ilL  131— 133. 
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his  hand  was  circulated,  in  which  his  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  allowing  Borne  degree  of  religioua  freedom 
were  urged  upon  the  royal  goTemmeiit  with  his  usual 
sagaci^  ol  thought,  moderation  of  language,  and  modesty 
in  tone.  The  man  who  had  held  the  most  important  civil 
and  military  offices  in  the  countiy  almost  from  hoyhood, 
and  who  was  looked  up  to  by  friend  and  foe  as  the  most 
important  personage  in  the  three  millions  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, apologised  for  his  "presumption"  in  coming  forward 
publicly  with  hia  advice.  "I  would  not."  he  said,  "in 
matters  of  such  importance,  affect  to  be  wiser  or  to  make 
greater  pretensions  than  my  age  or  experience  w 
yet  seeing  affairs  in  such  perplexity,  I  will  rather  ii 
risk  of  being  charged  with  forn'ardness  than  neglect  that 
which  I  consider  my  duty."* 

This,  then,  was  the  attitude  of  the  principal  personages 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  situation  of  091111*3  at  the 
end  of  the  eventful  year  1 506,  the  last  year  of  peace  which 
the  men  then  living  or  their  children  were  to  know.  The 
gOTemment,  weak  at  the  commencement,  was  strong  at  the 
close.  The  confederacy  was  broken  and  scattered.  The 
Request,  the  beggar  banquets,  the  public  preaching,  the 
image-breaking,  the  Accord  of  August,  had  been  followed 
by  reaction.  Touraay  had  accepted  its  garrison.  Egmont, 
completely  obedient  to  the  crown,  was  compelling  all  the 
cities  of  Flanders  and  Artois  to  receive  soldiers  sufficient 
to  maintain  implicit  obedience,  and  to  extinguish  all  here- 
tical demonstrations,  so  that  the  Begent  was  at  comparative 
leisure  to  effect  the  reduction  of  Valenciennes. 

This  ancient  city,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  and  on 
the  frontier  of  France,  had  been  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Valentinian,  from  whom  it  had  derived  its  name.f  Origi- 
nally established  by  him  as  a  city  of  refuge,  it  had  received 
the  privilege  of  affording  an  asylum  to  debtors,  to  outlaws, 
and  even  to  murderers.  This  ancient  right  had  been  con- 
tinued, under  certtun  modifications,  even  till  the  period  with 
which  we  are  now  occupied,  t  Never,  however,  according 
to  the  government,  had  the  right  of  asylum,  even  in  the 
wildest  times,  been  so  abused  by  the  city  before.  What 
were  debtors,  robbers,  murderers,  compared  to  heretics  ? 
yet  these  worst  enemies  of  their  race  swarmed  in  the  rebel- 

i.  130,431. 
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lious  city,  practising  even  now  the  foulest  rites  of  Calvin, 
and  obeying  those  most  pestilential  of  all  preachers,  Guido 
de  Bray,  and  Peregrine  de  la  Gi'ange.  The  place  was  the 
hot-bed  of  heresy  and  sedition,  and  it  seemed  to  be  agreed, 
as  by  common  accord,  that  the  last  struggle  for  what  was 
called  the  new  religion,  should  take  place  beneath  its 
walls.* 

Pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  provided  with  very 
strong  fortifications  and  very  deep  moats,  Valenciennes, 
with  Sie  Scheld  flowing  through  its  centre,  and  furnishing 
the  means  of  laying  the  circumjacent  meadows  under 
water,  was  considered  in  those  days  almost  impregnable.t 
The  city  was  summoned,  almost  at  the  same  time  as 
Toumay,  to  accept  a  garrison.  This  demand  of  govern- 
ment was  met  by  a  peremptory  refusal.  Noircarmes,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  December,  ordered  the  magistrates  to 
send  a  deputation  to  confer  with  him  at  Conde.  Pen- 
^onary  Outreman  accordingly  repaired  to  that  neighboring 
city,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  colleagues.  I  This  com- 
mittee was  not  imfavorable  to  the  demands  of  govern- 
ment. The  magistracies  of  the  cities,  generally,  were  far 
from  robellious  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Valenciennes  the  real 
power  at  that  moment  was  with  the  Calvinist  consistory 
and  the  ministers.  The  deputies,  after  their  return  from 
Conde,  summoned  the  leading  members  of  the  reformed 
religion,  together  with  the  preachers.  It  was  urged  that  it 
was  their  duty  forthwith  to  use  their  influence  in  favor  of 
the  demand  made  by  the  government  upon  the  city.  § 

"  May  I  gix)w  mute  as  a  fish  ! "  answered  de  la  Grange, 
stoutly,  "  may  the  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
befcnre  I  persuade  my  people  to  accept  a  garrison  of  cruel 
mercenaries,  by  whom  their  rights  of  conscience  are  to  be 
trampled  upon!"|| 

Coimcillor  Outreman  reasoned  with  the  fiery  minister, 
that  if  he  and  his  colleague  were  afraid  of  their  own  lives, 
ample  provision  should  be  made  with  government  for  their 
departure  under  safe  conduct.  La  Grange  replied  that 
he  had  no  fears  for  himself,  that  the  Lord  would  protect 
those  who  preached  and  those  who  believed  in  his  holy 

*  "  —•«*•  n  semlUoit  que  de  la  forioiM  de  Valondennes  dependoit  oeila  de 
tonte  la  gaeuserie." — ValencienneB  MS. 

f  Gnicdardini,  uln  sup.  X  Voloncicnnes  MS. 

I  Ibid.  U  Ibid.    Pontos  Pajen  MS. 
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word,  bat  that  He  vould  not  forgive  th^ni  should  they  now 
bead  their  necks  to  bis  enemies.* 

It  was  soon  very  obvious  that  no  arrangement  could  be 
made.  The  laagistnites  could  exert  no  aulbority,  the 
preachers  were  all-powerful,  and  the  citizens,  said  a 
Catholic  inhabitant  of  Valenciennes,  "  allowed  themselvea 
to  be  led  by  their  ministers  like  oxeD."+  Upon  the  17th 
I>eeemher,  1606.  a  proilamation  was  accordingly  issueti  by 
the  Duchess  Begent,  declaring  the  city  in  &  stute  of  siege, 
aad  all  its  inhabitants  rebels. J  The  crimes  for  which  this 
penalty  was  denounced  were  elaborately  set  forth  in  the 
edict.  Preaching  according  to  the  reformed  religion  had 
been  permitted  in  two  or  three  churches,  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  Calvinisttc  manner  had  been  publicly  ad- 
ministered, together  with  a  renunciation  by  the  conimuni- 
contB  of  their  adhesion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  now  a 
rebellious  refusal  to  receive  the  garrison  sent  to  them  by 
the  Duchess  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  their  iniquities. 
For  ofiences  like  tbae  the  Eagent  deemed  it  her  duty  to 
forbid  all  inhabitants  of  any  city,  village,  or  province  of  the 
Netherlands  holding  communication  with  Valenciennes, 
buying  or  selling  with  its  inhabitants,  or  furnishing  tbetn 
with  provisions,  on  pain  of  being  considered  accomplices  in 
their  rebellion,  and  as  such  of  being  executed  with  the 
baiter.  § 

The  city  was  now  invested  byj^oircarmes  with  all  the 
troops  which  could  be  spared.  The  confederates  gave 
promises  of  assistance  to  the  beleaguered  citizens,  Orange 
privately  encouraged  them  to  hold  out  in  Uieir  legitimate 
refusal;!)  Brederode  and  others  busied  themselves  with 
hostile  demonstrations  which  were  destined  to  remain  bar- 
ren ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  inhabitants  had  nothing  to 
rely  upon  save  their  own  stout  hearts  and  arms. 

At  first,  the  siege  was  sustained  with  a  light  heart. 
^Frequent  sallies  were  made,  smart  skirmishes  were  ven- 
tured, in  which  the  Huguenots,  on  the  testimony  of  a  most 
bitter  Catholic  contempirary,  conducted  themselves  with 
the  bravery  of  veteran  troops,    and  as  if  they  had  done 
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nothing  all  their  lives  hut  fight ;  *  forays  were  made  upon 
the  monasteries  of  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  supplies,  and  ti[ie  broken  statues  of  the  dis- 
mantled churches  were  used  to  build  a  bridge  across  an 
arm  of  the  river,  which  was  called  in  derision  the  Bridge 
of  Idols.f  Noircarmes  and  the  six  ofl&cers  under  him,  who 
were  thought  to  be  conducting  their  operations  with  languor, 
were  christened  the  Seven  Sleepers.  I  Gigantic  spectacles, 
three  feet  in  circumference,  were  planted  derisively  upon 
the  ramparts,  in  order  that  the  artillery,  which  it  was  said 
that  the  papists  of  Arras  were  sending,  might  be  seen,  as 
soon  as  it  should  arrive.§  Councillor  Outreman,  who  had 
left  the  city  before  the  siege,  came  into  it  again,  on  com- 
mission from  Noircarmes.  He  was  received  with  contempt, 
his  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  government  were  answered 
with  outcries  of  fury  ;  he  was  pelted  with  stones,  and  was 
very  glad  to  make  his  escape  alive.  ||  The  pulpits  thundered 
with  the  valiant  deeds  of  Joshua,  Judas  Maccabeus,  and 
other  Bible  heroes.  IT  The  miracles  wrought  in  their  behalf 
served  to  encoiu'age  the  enthusiasm  of  Sie  people,  while 
the  movements  m^diing  at  various  points  in  the  neighbor- 
hood encouraged  a  hope  of  a  general  rising  throughout  the 
country. 

Those  hopes  were  destined  to  disappointment.  There 
were  large  assemblages  made,  to  be  sure,  at  two  points. 
Nearly  three  thousand  sectaries  had  been  collected  at 
Lannoy  imder  Pierre  Comaille,  who,  having  been  a  lock- 
smith, and  afterwards  a  Calvinist  preacher,  was  now  dis- 
posed to  try  his  fortune  as  a  general.  **  His  band  was, 
however,  disorderly.  Kustics  armed  with  pitchforks,  young 
students  and  old  soldiers  out  of  employment,  furnished 
with  rusty  matchlocks,  pikes,  and  halberds,  composed  his 
force,  tt  A  company  similar  in  character,  and  already 
amounting  to  some  twelve  hundred  in  number,  was  coUect- 

**  Sortoient  joamellement  anx  escarmonches  combattans  avec  hardicsse  et 
dextent^  comme  si  toutte  lear  vie  n'eusscut  fEuct  aultre  chose  que  porter  les 
armes." — Pontns  Payen  MS.  f  Ibid. 

X  "  Les  gaeux  les  appelloient  les  sept  dormans." — Valenciennes  MS. 

§  "  lis  avoient  fichez  sur  leurs  ramparts  de  fort  longnes  picques  et  an  bout 
d'icelles  attach^  do  fort  grandes  lunettes  aintes  trois  pieds  en  dianietre,  et  qnand 
on  leur  demandoit  k  quoy  elles  servaient,  respondaientjojeusementquec'ostoit 
pour  descouvrir  de  plus  long  I'artillerie  que  les  papistes  d' Arras  debyoient 
envoier,"  etc.,  etc.^-Pontus  Payen  MS. 

II  Valenciennes  MS*  %  Ibid. 

•*  Yalenciennes  MS.    Pontus  Payen  MS.  ft  Poutus  Payen  MS. 
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ing  at  Watrelots.  *■  It  wns  hoped  that  on  imposiing  array 
would  §ooQ  be  assembled,  and  tliat  the  two  bands,  making 
a  jtinetion,  would  then  inarch  to  the  relief  of  Valen- 
ciennes. It  was  boasted  that  in  a  very  short  time,  thh'ty 
thousand  men  would  be  in  the  field.|  There  was  even  a 
fear  of  some  such  result  felt  by  the  Catholics. 

It  was  then  that  Niorcarmes  and  his  "  seven  sleepers  " 
showed  that  they  were  awake.  Early  in  January,  1507,  that 
fierce  soldier,  among  whose  vices  slothfulnesa  was  certainty 
never  reckoned  before  or  aftenvards,  fell  upon  the  lock- 
smith's army  at  Lannoy,  while  the  Seigneur  de  Rassinghem 
attacked  the  force  at  Watrelots  on  the  same  day. ;  Noir- 
carmes  destroyed  half  his  enemies  at  the  very  first  chaise. 
The  ill-assorted  rahble  fell  asmidcr  at  once.  The  preacher 
fought  well,  but  his  undisciplined  force  iled  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  enemy.  Those  who  carried  arquebnsses  threw  tliem 
down  without  a  single  discharge,  that  they  might  run  the 
faster.  At  least  a  thousand  were  soon  stretched  dead  upon 
the  field ;  othere  were  hunted  into  tJie  river.  Twenty-six 
hundred,  according  to  the  Catholic  accounts,  were  estermi- 
naled  in  an  hour.  ^ 

Eassinghem,  on  his  part,  with  five  or  sis  hundred  regulars, 
attacked  Teriel's  force,  numbering  at  least  twice  as  many. 
Half  of  these  were  soon  cut  to  pieces  and  put  to  flight. 
Six  hundred,  however,  who  liad  seen  some  service,  took 
refuge  in  the  cemetery  of  Watrelots.  Here,  from  behind 
the  Btone  wall  of  the  inclosure,  they  sustmned  the  attack  of 
the  Catholics  with  some  spirit.  ||  The  repose  of  the  dead 
in  the  quiet  country  church-yard  was  disturbed  by  the 
uproar  of  a  most  sanguinaiy  conflict.  The  temporary  fort 
was  soon  carried,  and  the  Huguenots  retreated  into  the 
church.  A  rattling  arquehusade  was  poured  in  upon  them 
us  they  struggled  in  the  narrow  doorway ."T  At  least  four 
hundred  corpses  were  soon  strewn  among  the  ancient 
graves.  The  rest  were  hunted  into  the  church,  and  from 
5ie  chxu^h  into  thehelfi-y.  A  fire  was  then  made  in  tiio 
steeple,  and  kept  up  till  all  were  roasted  or  suffocated.*** 
Not  a  man  escaped. 


I  Groen  v.  PrinBt.,  Ar.?liiv«,  etc.,  iii.  7,  8. 
HDOfd,  nbi  >Qp. ;  Pontoa  foi'cu  US. 
I  Funtna  Pafin  US.  ^  Ibid. 
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This  was  the  issue  in  the  £rst  stricken  field  in  the 
Netherlands,  for  the  cause  of  religious  liherty.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  it  was  not  very  encoun^ing  to  the  lovers  of 
freedom.  The  partisans  of  government  were  elated,  in 
proportion  to  the  apprehension  which  had  been  felt  for  the 
result  of  this  rising  in  the  Walloon  country.  "  These  good 
hypocrites,"  wrote  a  correspondent  of  Orange,  "  are  lifting  up 
their  heads  like  so  many  dromedaries.  They  are  becoming 
unmanageable  with  pride."*  The  Duke  of  Aerschot  and 
Count  Meghem  gave  great  banquets  in  Brussels,  where  all 
the  good  chevaliers  drank  deep  in  honor  of  the  victory, 
and  to  the  health  of  his  Majesty  and  Madame.  "  I  saw 
Berlaymont  just  go  by  the  window,"  wrote  Schwartz  to  the 
Prince.  *'  He  was  coming  from  Aerschot's  dinner  with  a 
face  as  red  as  the  Cardinal's  new  hat."! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  of  Valenciennes  were 
depressed  in  equal  measinre  with  the  exultation  of  their 
antagonists.  There  was  no  more  talk  of  seven  sleepers 
now,  no  more  lunettes  stuck  upon  lances,  to  spy  the  coming 
forces  of  the  enemy.  It  was  felt  that  the  government  was 
wide  awake,  and  that  the  city  would  soon  see  the  impending 
horrors  without  telescopes.  The  siege  was  pressed  more 
closely.  Noircarmes  took  up  a  commcmding  position  at 
Saint  Armand,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 
All  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood  were  pillaged ;  all  the 
fields  laid  waste.  All  the  infamies  which  an  insolent  soldieiy 
can  inflict  upon  helpless  peasantry  were  daily  enacted. 
Men  and  women  who  attempted  any  communication  with 
the  city,  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  hundreds.  J  The 
villagers  were  plundered  of  their  miserable  possessions, 
chUdren  were  stripped  naked  m  the  midst  of  winter  for  the 
sake  of  the  rags  which  covered  them ;  matrons  and  virgins 
were  sold  at  public  auction  by  the  tap  of  drum ;  §  sick  and 
wounded  wretches  were  burned  over  slow  fires,  to  afford 
amusement  to  the  soldiers.  ||  In  brief,  the  whole  unmiti- 
gated curse  which  military  power  inflamed  by  religious 
bigotry  can   embody,  had  descended  upon  the  heads  of 

*  "  Hanlcent  pour  I'heure  la  teste  comma  trommettdres,  et  no  sont  quacj 
jAxtB  traictables  d'oi^eiL" — Archives  et  Correspondsnce,  iii.  13. 

t  Ibid.,  9. 

X  Bemonsiranee  addressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Valenciennes  to  the  Knights 
of  the  Fleece.— I  9,  apud  Bor,  iii.  136—141. 

I  Ibid.  II  Ibid. 
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th«sp  iinforlunete  provincinls  who  hnd  dared  to  worship  God 
io  Christian  churches  wiihout  a  Roman  ritual. 

MeaQlime  the  uitv  malDtaineil  a.  stout  lieart  still.  The 
whole  populHtion  wert?  arranged  under  different  bannera. 
The  rich  and  poor  aitlce  took  ai-ms  to  defend  tlie  wiUls 
which  sheltered  them.  •  Tlie  town  paupers  were  enrolled 
m  three  companies,  which  bore  the  eignificant  title  of  the 
"  Tous-Duds"  or  tlie  "  Stark-nakeds."f  and  many  was  the 
fierce  conflict  delivered  outside  the  gates  hy  men,  who,  in 
the  words  of  a  Catholic  then  in  the  city,  might  rather  be 
taken  for  "  experienced  veterans  ihan  for  burghers  and 
artisans."^  At  the  same  time,  ta  the  honor  of  Valenciennes, 
it  must  be  stated,  upon  the  eanio  incontestable  authority, 
that  not  a  Catholic  in  the  city  was  injured  or  insulted.  The 
priests  who  had  remained  there  were  not  allowed  to  nay 
mass,  but  they  never  met  with  on  opprobrious  word  or 
look  from  the  people.  § 

The  inhabitants  of  tlie  city  culled  upon  the  confederates 
for  assistance.  They  also  issued  an  address  to  the  Knights 
of  the  Fleece  :  ||  a  paper  which  naiTated  the  story  of  their 
wrongs  in  pathetic  and  startling  language.  They  appealed 
to  those  puissant  and  illustrious  chevaliers  to  prevent  tlie 
perpetration  of  the  great  wrong  which  was  now  impending 
over  Eo  many  innocent  beads.  "  Wait  not,"  they  said, 
"  till  the  thunderbolt  bos  fallen,  till  tlie  deluge  has  over- 
whelmed  us,  till  the  fii-es  already  blazing  have  laid  the  land 
io  coals  and  ashes,  till  no  other  course  be  possible,  but  to 
abandon  the  country  in  its  desolation  to  foreign  barbarity. 
Let  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  come  to  your  ears.  So  shall 
your  conscience  become  a  shield  of  iron  ;  so  shall  the  hap- 
piness of  a  whole  country  witness  before  the  angels,  of  your 
truth  to  his  Majesly.  in  th. 
glory,  "f 

These  stirring  appeals 
chief.  Viglius  chancellor,  Egmont,  Mansfeld,  Aerschot. 
Berlaymont,  and  others,  chevaliers,  were  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce much  effect.  The  city  could  rely  upon  no  assistance 
in  those  high  quarters. 


e  of  his  true  grandeur  and 
1  order  of  which  Philip  was 


i  "Qu'oli  out  t^R  touB  pour  de  tieux  routJE^i's  tit  eulUiit?  lopcriman' 
>a  pna  poDrdca  bourgeoia  at  artisans  do  prime  Hbord." — I1jJd. 

DI-  deTenilll  do  dire  ]a  msBBe,  liiqnells  la  bon  Fr^Rt  de  S.  JoBD  dl»it  kl 

sntoD  HL  ohambTB  pour  m  runBobUan." — Ibid. 

D  Ante,  page  43.  H  Rcnonatnuica,  atCiiibiBnp. 
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Meantime,  however,  the  hold  Brederode  was  attempting 
a  very  extensive  diversion,  which,  if  successful,  would  have 
saved  Valenciennes  and  the  whole  country  beside.  That 
eccentric  personage,  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  had 
been  creating  disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Wherever  he  happened  to  be  established,  there  came  from 
the  windows  of  his  apartments  a  sound  of  revelry  and  up- 
roar. Suspicious  characters  in  various  costumes  thronged 
his  door  and  dogged  his  footsteps.*  At  the  same  time  the 
authorities  felt  themselves  obhged  to  treat  him  with  respect. 
At  Horn  he  had  entertained  many  of  the  leading  citizens 
at  a  great  banquet.  The  health  of  the  beggars  had  been 
drunk  in  mighty  potations,  and  their  shibboleth  had  re- 
sounded through  the  house.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivities, 
Brederode  had  suspended  a  beggar's  medal  around  the  neck 
of  the  burgomaster,  who  had  consented  to  be  his  guest 
upon  that  occasion,  but  who  had  no  intention  of  enrolling 
himself  in  the  fraternities  of  actual  or  political  mendicants. 
The  excellent  magistrate,  however,  was  near  becoming  a 
member  of  both.  The  emblem  by  which  he  had  been  con- 
spicuously adorned  proved  very  embarrassmg  to  him  upon 
his  recovery  from  the  effects  of  his  orgies  with  the  "  great 
beggar,"  and  he  was  subsequently  punished  for  his  impru- 
dence by  the  confiscation  of  half  his  property,  f 

Early  in  January,  Brederode  had  stationed  himself  in  his 
city  of  Viane.  There,  in  virtue  of  his  seignorial  rights,  he 
had  removed  all  statues  and  other  popish  emblems  from 
the  churches,  performing  the  operation,  however,  with  much 
quietness  and  decorum.  He  had  also  collected  many  dis- 
orderly men-at-arms  in  this  city,  and  had  strengthened  its 
fortifications,  to  resist,  as  he  said,  the  threatened  attacks  of 
Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick  and  his  German  mercenaries.  J 
A  printing-press  was  established  in  the  place,  whence  sati- 
rical pamphlets,  hymn  books,  and  other  pestiferous  produc- 
tions, were  constantly  issuing  to  the  annoyance  of  govern- 
ment. §  Many  lawless  and  uproarious  individuals  enjoyed 
the  Count's  hospitality.  All  the  dregs  and  filth  of  the  pro- 
vinces, according  to  Doctor  Viglius,  were  accumulated  at 
Yiane  as  in  a  cesspool.  ||    Along  the  placid  banks  of  the 

*  Bor,  iii.  147, 148. 

t  Vclius  Hoorn,  bl.  298 ;  cited  by  Wagenaar,  vi.  189. 
t  Correspoudance  de  Ooillaome  le  Tacit,  ii.  255—257.     Compare  Bor,  iii. 
147, 148;  Bentivoglio,  iii.  46. 
§  Bor,  nbi  snp.    Correspoudance  de  GaiUanine  le  Tacit.,  IL  328—331. 
II  Vigl  ad  J.  Hoppenun,  418—424. 
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Lech,  on  which  river  tlie  city  stands,  tlic  "  hydra  of  rebe!- 
lion"  *  lay  ever  coiled  aijd  tlireatening. 

Brederode  was  supposed  to  be  revolving  vast  schemes, 
both  pohlieal  and  militaiy,  and  Margaret  of  Parma  was 
kept  in  continual  apprehension  by  the  bravado  of  this  very 
noisy  conspiralor.  She  called  upon  William  of  Orange,  as 
nsaal,  for  assistance.  The  Prince,  however,  was  very  ill- 
disposed  to  come  to  her  relief.  An  extreme  disgust  for  the 
policy  of  the  government  already  began  to  characterize  his 
public  language.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  he  had  done 
idl  that  man  could  do  for  the  safety  of  the  monarch's  crawn. 
and  for  tlie  people's  happiness.  His  services  in  Antwerp 
have  been  recorded.  As  soon  as  he  could  tear  himself  from 
that  city,  where  the  mogisU'ates  and  all  classes  of  citizens 
clung  to  him  as  to  their  only  saviour,  he  had  hastened  to 
tranquillize  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zeland,  and  Utrecht. 
He  had  made  arrangements  in  the  principnl  cities  thera 
upon  the  same  basis  which  he  bad  adopted  in  Antwerp, 
and  to  which  Mai^aret  had  consented  in  August  It  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  to  establish  order  without  per- 
mitting the  reformers,  who  constituted  much  the  larger 
portion  of  the  population,  to  have  liberty  of  religious  exer- 
cises at  some  places,  not  consecrated,  witiiin  the  cities. 

At  Amsterdam,  for  instance,  as  he  informed  the  Duchess, 
there  were  swarms  of  unlearned,  barbarous  people,  mariners 
and  the  like.f  who  could  by  no  means  perceive  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  their  preaching  in  the  open  country,  seeing 
that  the  open  country,  at  that  season,  was  quite  under 
water.  J  Margaret's  gi-acious  suggestion  that,  perhaps, 
something  might  be  done  with  boats,  was  also  considered 
inadmissible.  "  I  know  not,"  said  Orange,  "  who  could 
have  advised  your  highness  to  make  such  a  proposition."^ 
He  informed  her,  likewise,  that  the  barbarous  mariners  had 
a  clear  right  to  their  preaching,  for  the  custom  had  already 
been  established  previously  to  the  August  treaty,  at  a  place 
called  the  "  Lastadge,"  among  the  wharves.  "  In  the  name  of 
God,  then,"  wrol^  Margaret,  "  let  iJiem  continue  to  preach 
in  the  Lastadge."  |{  This  being  all  the  barbarians  wanted, 
an  Accord,  witli  the  full  consent  of  the  Eegeut,  was  drawn 


*  Tigl.  md  J.  Hoppc 

1  CarrespoDiliiajce  il< 
iDdscli.  bnrlnrca,"  i 

I  "  Aa  noni  do  Diim  qn'ils  nfont  lenra 
Ifaodiuiee  ia  Gnillauiuo  la  Tacit.,  il.  SSS. 
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up  at  Amsterdam  and  the  other  nortiiem  cities^  The 
Catholics  kept  churches  and  cathedrals,  hut  in  the  winter 
season,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  ohtained  permis- 
sion to  woi*ship  God  upon  dry  land,  in  warehouses  and 
dock-yards. 

Within  a  very  few  weeks,  however,  the  whole  arrange*- 
ment  was  coolly  cancelled  hy  the  Duchess,  her  permission 
revoked,  and  peremptory  prohibition  of  all  preaching  within 
or  without  the  walls  proclaimed.*  The  government  was 
growing  stronger.  Had  not  Noircarmes  and  Bassinghem 
cut  to  pieces  three  or  four  thousand  of  these  sectaries 
marching  to  battle  under  parsons,  locksmiths,  and  similar 
chieftains  ?  Were  not  all  lovers  of  good  government  "  erect- 
ing their  heads  like  dromedaries?" 

It  may  easily  be  comprehended  that  the  Prince  could  not 
with  complacency  permit  himself  to  be  thus  perpetually 
stultified  by  a  weak,  false,  and  imperious  woman.  She  had 
repeatedly  called  upon  him  when  she  was  appalled  at  the 
tempest  and  sinking  in  the  ocean;  and  she  had  as  con- 
stantly disavowed  his  deeds  and  reviled  his  character  when 
she  felt  herself  in  safety  again.  He  had  tranquillized  the 
old  Batavian  provinces,  where  the  old  Batavian  spirit  still 
lingered,  by  his  personal  influence  and  his  unwearied  exer- 
tions. Men  of  all  ranks  and  religions  were  grateful  for  his 
labors.  The  Beformers  had  not  gained  much,  but  they 
were  satisfied.  The  Catholics  retained  their  churches, 
their  property,  their  consideration.  The  states  of  Holland 
had  voted  him  fifty  thousand  florins,t  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  efforts  in  restoring  peace.  He  had  refused  the 
present.  He  was  in  debt,  pressed  for  money,  but  he  did 
not  choose,  as  he  informed  Philip,  "  that  men  should  think 
his  actions  governed  by  motives  of  avarice  or  particular 
interest,  instead  of  the  true  affection  which  he  bore  to  his 
Majesty's  service  and  the  good  of  the  country"  J  Neverthe- 
less, his  back  was  hardly  turned  before  all  his  work  was 
undone  by  the  Begent. 

A  new  and  important  step  on  the  part  of  the  government 
had  now  placed  him  in  an  attitude  of  almost  avowed  rebel- 
lion. All  functionaries,  from  governors  of  provinces  down 
to  subalterns  in  the  ai'my,  were  required  to  take  a  new  oath 

*  Correspondance  de  Gaillanme  le  Tacit.,  ii.  351—353. 

t  Bor,  iii.  147.     Hoofd,  iv.  129. 

X  Corrcspondance  de  Gaillanme  le  Tacit.,  ii.  360--365. 
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of  dlegiance,  "novum  et  bactenus  inusilatura  religionis 
jaramentum,"*  as  the  Prince  chm-acMrized  it,  which  was, 
he  Siud,  quite  equal  to  iha  ioquisitian.  Every  man  who 
bore  his  Majesty's  commbsion  was  ordered  solemnlj'  to 
pledge  hitneelf  to  obey  the  orders  of  government,  every- 
where, and  against  every  person,  without  limitation  or  re- 
striction.f  Oomit  MansrelU,  now  "  factotum  at  Bruasels/'J 
bad  taken  the  oaih  with  great  fervor.  So  bad  Aerschot, 
Berlaymont,  Meghem,  and.  after  a  little  wavering,  £gmont.§ 
Orange  spumed  the  proposition.  He  had  token  oatha 
enough  which  he  had  never  broken,  nor  intended  now  to 
break.  He  was  ready  still  to  do  everyliiing  conducive  to 
Iht  real  interest  of  the  monarch.  Who  dared  do  more  was 
no  true  servant  to  Ibe  government,  no  true  lover  of  the 
country.  He  would  never  disgrace  himBelf  by  a  blind 
pledge,  through  which  he  might  be  constrained  to  do  acts 
detrimental,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  safety  of  the  crown,  the 
happiness  of  the  commonwealth,  and  his  own  honor.  The 
alternative  presented  he  willingly  embraced.  ||  He  renounced 
all  his  offices,  and  desired  no  longer  to  serve  a  government 
policy  he  did  not  approve,  a  King  by  whom  he  was 


His  resignation  was  not  accepted  by  the  Duchess,  who 
still  made  elTorts  to  retain  the  services  of  a  man  who  was 
necessary  to  her  administration.  She  begged  him,  not- 
withstanding the  purely  defeuEive  and  watchful  attitude 
which  he  had  now  assumed,  to  lake  measures  that  Brederode 
should  abandon  his  mischievous  courses.  She  also  re- 
proached the  Prince  with  having  furnished  that  personage 
with  artillery  for  his  fortifications.  Orange  answered,  some- 
what contemptuously,  that  he  was  not  Brederode'a  keeper, 
and  had  no  occasion  to  meddle  with  his  afFairs.lT  He  had 
given  him  three  small  field-pieces,  promised  long  ago ;  not 
that  he  mentioned  that  circumstance  as  an  excuse  for  the 
donation.  "  Thank  God,"  said  he,  "  we  have  always  had 
the  liberty  in  tliis  country  of  maliing  to  friends  or  relatives 
what  presents  we  liked,  and  metbinks  that  things  have  ci 

•  ArehlvM  Bt  Corraii)ondiin(!8,  ill.  29, 

I  Oman  v,  Prinrt.,  ArchWo,  eto.,iii  SB— 31.  CoiTeflpi™a.-ini!o  da  Cnil- 
iBOmole  TbcW.,  ii.  3i3,  313,  317— 3S1.  416—418. 

t  ElpieeBian  n(  OmugB.     Aralilvual  Corrusiinnilnlico,  <ii.  40. 
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to  a  pretty  pass  when  such  trifles  are  scrutinized."  *  Cer- 
tainly, as  Suzerain  of  Yiane,  and  threatened  with  mvasion 
in  his  seigDorial  rights,  the  Count  might  think  himself 
justified  in  strengthening  the  hulwarks  of  his  little  strong- 
hold, and  the  Prince  could  hardly  be  deemed  very  seriously 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  crown  by  the  insignificant 
present  which  had  annoyed  the  Eegent. 

It  is  not  so  agreeable  to  contemplate  the  apparent  inti- 
macy which  the  Prince  accorded  to  so  disreputable  a  charac- 
ter, but  Orange  was  now  in  hostility  to  the  government,  was 
convinced  by  evidence,  whose  accuracy  time  was  most  sig- 
nally to  establish,  that  his  own  head,  as  well  as  many  others, 
were  already  doomed  to  the  block,  while  the  whole  country 
was  devoted  to  abject  servitude,  and  he  was  therefore  dis- 
posed to  look  with  more  indulgence  upon  the  follies  of 
those  who  were  endeavoring,  however  weakly  and  insanely, 
to  avert  the  horrors  which  he  foresaw.  The  tftne  for  reason- 
ing had  passed.  All  that  true  wisdom  and  practical  states- 
manship could  suggest,  he  had  already  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  woman  who  stabbed  him  in  the  back  even  while 
she  leaned  upon  his  arm — of  a  King  who  had  already 
drawn  his  death-warrant,  while  reproaching  his  "  cousin  of 
Orange"  for  want  of  confidence  in  the  royal  friendship. 
Was  he  now  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  his  comitry  by 
interfering  with  the  proceedings  of  men  whom  he  had  no 
power  to  command,  and  who,  at  least,  were  attempting  to 
oppose  t3rranny  ?  Even  if  he  should  do  so,  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  reward  reserved  for  his  loyalty.  He 
liked  not  such  honors  as  he  foresaw  for  all  those  who  had 
ever  interposed  between  the  monarch  and  his  vengeance. 
For  himself  he  had  the  liberation  of  a  country,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  free  commonwealth,  to  achieve.  There  was  much 
work  for  those  hands  before  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  the 
crowned  assassin. 

Early  in  February,  Brederode,  Hoogstraaten,  Horn,  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  visited  the  Prince  at  Breda.t  Here 
it  is  supposed  the  advice  of  Orange  was  asked  concerning 
the  new  movement  contemplated  by  Brederode.  He  was 
benf  upon  presenting  a  new  petition  to  the  Duchess  with 
great  solemnity.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Prince  approved  the  step,  which  must  have  seemed  to  him 

*  Orrespondanco  do  Gaillaamele  Tacit. ,  11.  339,  340« 
t  Ibid.,  404,  sqq. 
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superfluous,  if  not  puerile.  He  probably  regardeil  Ihe 
matter  with  iadilferenee.  Brederode,  however,  who  was 
fond  of  making  demonstrationB,  and  tliought  himself  en- 
dowed with  a  genius  for  such  work,  wrote  to  the  Begent 
for  letters  of  safe  conduct  that  he  might  come  to  Bnis§elB 
with  his  petition.  The  passports  were  contemptuously 
reftised.  He  then  came  to  Antwerp,  from  which  city  he 
forwarded  the  document  to  Brussels  in  a  letter. 

By  this  new  Bequest,  the  exercise  of  the  reform  d  re- 
ligion was  claimed  as  a  right,  while  iha  Duchess  was  gum- 
nioned  to  disband  the  forces  which  she  had  been  collecting, 
and  to  maintain  in  good  faith  the  ■'  August"  treaty.*  These 
claims  were  somewhat  bolder  than  those  of  the  previous 
April,  although  the  liberal  party  was  much  weaker  and 
the  confederacy  entirely  disbanded.  Brederode,  no  doubt, 
thought  it  good  generalship  to  throw  the  last  loaf  of  bread 
into  the  enemy's  camp  before  the  city  should  surrender. 
His  haughty  tone  was  at  once  taken  down  by  lilargaret  of 
Parma.  "  She  wondered,"  she  said,  "  what  manner  of 
nobles  these  were,  who,  after  requesting,  a  year  before,  to 
be  saved  only  from  the  inquisition,  now  preamned  to  talk 
about  preaching  in  the  cities.  The  concessions  of  August 
had  always  been  odious,  and  were  now  cancelled,  "  Aa  for 
you  and  your  accomplices,"  she  continued  to  the  Count, 
"  you  wiU  do  well  to  go  to  your  homes  at  once  witliout 
meddling  with  public  affairs,  for,  in  ca,se  of  disobedience,  I 
shall  deal  with  you  as  I  shall  deem  expedient.! 

Brederode,  not  easily  abashed,  disregarded  the  advice, 
and  continued  in  Antwerp.  Here,  accepting  the  answer  of 
the  Begent  as  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities,  he  busied 
liimaelf  in  levying  troops  in  and  about  the  cify.J 

Orange  had  returned  to  Antwerp  early  in  February. 
Dnring  his  absence,  Hoogstraaten  had  acted  aa  governor  at 
tlie  instance  of  tlie  Prince  and  of  the  Regent.  During  the 
winter  that  nobleman,  who  was  young  and  fiery,  had  car- 
vied  matters  witii  a  high  Jiand,  whenever  there  had  been  the 
least  attempt  at  sedition.  Liberal  in  principles,  and  the 
devoted  friend  of  Orange,  he  was  disposed,  however,  to 
prove  that  the  champions  of  religious  liberty  were  not  the 
patrons  of  sedition.      A  riot  occurring  in  the  cathedral 

•  CurreEpnndHimB  da  Gnilhame  Is  'nicit.,  ii.  401,  scj^.     Bor,  Ul.  119— ISl. 
t  Bor.  iii.  HO— 151.     Anhiio  st  Cori-aipoiniiiniie,  iiL  31. 
t  CarreaiKiadiiacedeGaillaiimele  Tacit.,  ii.  110,111. 
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where  a  violent  mob  were  engaged  in  defacing  whatever 
was  left  to  deface  in  that  church,  and  in  heaping  insults  on 
the  papists  at  their  worship,  the  little  Count,  >^ho,  says  a 
Catholic  contemporary,  "  had  the  courage  of  a  lion,"  dashed 
in  among  them,  sword  in  band,  killed  three  upon  the  spot, 
and,  aided  by  his  followers,  succeeded  in  slaying,  wounding, 
or  capturing  all  the  rest.*  He  had  also  tracked  the  ring- 
leader of  the  tumult  to  his  lodging,  where  he  had  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  at  midnight,  and  hanged  at  once  in  his 
shirt  without  any  form  of  trial,  f  Such  rapid  proceedings 
little  resembled  the  calm  and  judicious  moderation  of 
Orange  upon  all  occasions,  but  they  certainly  might  have 
sufficed  to  convince  Philip  that  all  antagonists  of  the  in- 
quisition were  not  heretics  and  outlaws.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince  iix  Antwerp,  it  was  considered  advisable  that 
Hoogstraaten  ^ould  remain  associated  with  him  in  the 
temporary  government  of  the  city.t 

Ihiring  the  month  of  February,  Brederode  remained  in 
Antwerp,  secretly  enrolling  troops.  It  was  probably  his  in- 
tention— if  so  desultory  and  irresponsible  an  individual  could 
be  said  to  have  an  intention — to  make  an  attempt  upon  the 
Island  of  Waldaeren.  If  such  important  cities  as  Flushing 
and  Middelburg  could  be  gained,  he  thought  it  possible  to 
prevent  the  armed  invasion  now  soon  expected  from  Spain. 
Orange  had  sent  an  officer  to  those  cities,  who  was  to  re- 
connoitre their  condition,  and  to  advise  them  against  re- 
ceiving a  garrison  feom  government  without  his  authority.§ 
So  far  he  connived  at  Brederode *s  proceedings,  as  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do,  for  Walcheren  was  within  what  had  been 
the  Princess  government,  and  he  had  no  disposition  that 
these  cities  should  share  the  fate  of  Toumay,  Valenciennes, 
Bois  le  Due,  and  other  towns  which  had  already  passed  or 
were  passing  under  the  spears  of  foreign  mercenaries. 

It  is  also  probable  that  he  did  not  take  any  special  pains 
to  check  the  enrolments  of  Brederode.  The  peace  of 
Antwerp  was  not  endangered,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
that  city  the  Prince  seemed  now  to  limit  himself.  He  was 
hereditary  burgrave  of  Antwerp,  but  officer  of  Philip's 
never  more.     Despite  the  shrill  demands  of  Duchess  Mar- 

*  Pontos  Pajen  MS.  t  Ibid. 

t  Bor,  iit  153. 

{  Gacbard,  Prefoce  to  Correspondance  de  Gaillannra  lo  Tacit. ,  li.  czUv.  sqq. — 
Compare  Green  v.  Prinst.,  Archives, etc..  ill.  48—^0;  Boi.iiL  156;  MetereD, 
ii.  45 ;  Hoofd,  iii.  120. 
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gsret.  therefore,  the  Prince  did  not  take  very  active  mea- 
Bsres  by  which  the  crown  of  Philip  might  be  secured.  He, 
periisps,  loolLed  upon  the  stru^le  ahaostwith  indifference. 
Nevertheless,  he  issued  a  formal  proclamation  hy  which  ihe 
Connt's  enUstments  were  forbidden.  Van  der  Aa,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  active  in  making  these  levies,  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  city.*  Brederode  waa  already  gone 
to  tlie  north  to  busy  himself  with  further  enrolments.f 

In  the  inesntinie  there  had  liecn  much  alarm  in  Brus- 
sels. Egmont.  who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  manifesting 
his  loyalty,  offered  to  throw  himself  at  once  into  the  Isle 
of  Walcheren,  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  any  reliels 
nrho  might  have  effected  an  entrance.^  He  coUecteil  ac- 
cordingly seven  or  eight  hundred  Walloon  veterans,  at  his 
disposal  in  Flanders,  in  the  little  port  of  6aa  de  Ghent, 
prepared  at  once  to  execute  his  intention,  "  worthy,"  says  a 
Catfaohc,  writer.  "  of  his  well-known  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity."^ The  Duchoss  expressed  gratitude  for  the 
Count's  devotion  and  loyalty,  but  hia  services  in  the  sequel 
proved  unnecessary.  The  rebels,  several  boat-loads  of  whom 
had  been  cruising  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  Flushing 
during  the  early  part  of  Mai'ch,  hall  beeti  refused  admit- 
tance into  any  of  the  porta  on  the  island.  They  ilierefore 
Biuled  up  the  Scheld,  and  landed  at  a  little  village  called 
Ostrawell,  at  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
from  Antwerp.  II 

The  commander  of  the  espedition  was  Mami.Y  of  Tho- 
lonse.  brother  to  Marnix  of  Saint  Aldegonde.  This  young 
Bobieman,  who  had  left  college  to  light  for  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  was  possessed  of  iine  talents  imd  accom- 
plishments.H  Like  his  illustrious  brother,  he  was  already 
■  sincere  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  Church.** 
He  had  nothing,  however,  but  courage  to  recommend  him 
as  a  leader  in  a  military  expedition.  He  was  a  mere  boy. 
utterly  without  experience  in  the  field.-H  His  troops  were 
raw  levies,  vagabonds,  and  outlaws. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  his  army  was  soon  posted  at 
Ostrawell  in  a  convenient  position,  and  with  considerable 
judgment.  He  had  the  Scheld  and  its  dykes  in  his  rear, 
on  his  right  and  left  the  dykes  and  the  village.     In  fi-ont 


*  Bor,  lil.  !58.  t  IWd.  J  Pi 
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he  threw  up  a  breastwork  and  sunk  a  trench.*  Here  then 
was  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  hither  flocked 
daily  many  malcontents  from  the  country  round.  Within 
a  few  days  three  thousand  men  were  in  his  camp.  On  the 
other  hand,  Brederode  was  busy  in  Holland,  and  boasted 
of  taking  the  field  ere  long  with  six  thousand  soldiers  at 
the  very  least.  Together  they  would  march  to  the  relief  of 
Valenciennes,  and  dictate  peace  in  Brussels,  f 

It  was  obvious  that  this  matter  could  not  be  allowed  to 
go  on.  The  Duchess,  with  some  trepidation,  accepted  the 
oflfer  made  by  Philip  de  Lannoy,  Seigneur  de  Beauvoir, 
commander  of  her  body-guard  in  Brussels,  to  destroy  this 
nest  of  rebels  without  delay.  X  Half  the  whole  number  of 
these  soldiers  was  placed  at  his  disposition,  and  Egmont 
supplied  De  Beauvoir  with  foiu*  hundred  of  his  veteran 
Walloons.  § 

With  a  force  numbering  only  eight  hundred,  but  all 
picked  men,  the  intrepid  officer  undertook  his  enterprise, 
with  great  despatch  and  secrecy.  Upon  the  12th  March, 
the  whole  troop  was  sent  off  in  small  parties,  to  avoid  sus- 
picion, and  armed  only  with  sword  and  dagger.  Their 
helmets,  bucklers,  arquebusses,  corselets,  spears,  standards 
and  drums,  were  delivered  to  their  officer,  by  whom  they 
were  conveyed  noiselessly  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  ||  Be- 
fore daybreak  upon  the  following  morning,  De  Beauvoir 
met  his  soldiers  at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Bernard,  within  a 
league  of  Antwerp.  Here  he  gave  them  their  arms,  sup- 
plied them  with  refreshments,  and  made  them  a  brief 
speech.  IT  He  instructed  them  that  they  were  to  advance, 
with  furled  bsmners  and  without  beat  of  drum,  till  within 
sight  of  the  enemy,  that  the  foremost  section  was  to  deliver 
its  fire,  retreat  to  the  rear  and  load,  to  be  followed  by  the 
next,  which  was  to  do  the  same,  and  above  all,  that  not  an 
arquebus  should  be  discharged  till  the  faces  of  the  enemy 
could  be  distinguished.** 

The  troop  started.  After  a  few  minutes'  march  they 
were  in  full  sight  of  Ostrawell.  They  then  displayed  their 
flags  and  advanced  upon  the  fort  with  loud  huzzas.  Tho- 
louse  was  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  if  they  had  sud- 

*  PontTiB  Payen  MS.  t  Ibid.  J  Ibid.  §  Ibid. 

II  Ibid. — Compare  Gacbard,  Preface  to  Guillanme  le  Tacit.,  ii.,  cjudv.— czxz. 
«[  Ponttis  Payeu  MS. 

**  Ibid. — Compare  the  Letters  of  De  Beauvoir,  published  \>j  M.  Gacbard^ 
Preface,  etc,  ubi  sup. 
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denly  emerged  from  the  bowels  of  ihe  earth."  He  bad 
been  informed  that  the  govcnimeni  at  Brussels  was  in  ex* 
trenie  trepidation.  Wheo  he  fir.st  heard  the  advancing 
trumpets  and  sudden  shouts,  he  thought  it  a  detachment  of 
Brederode's  promised  force.  The  cross  on  the  bannersf 
soon  undeceived  him.  Nevertheless  "  like  a  brave  and 
geuerous  young  gentleman  as  he  was,";  he  lost  no  time  in 
drawing  up  his  men  for  action,  implored  them  to  defend 
their  breastworks,  which  were  impregnable  against  so  small 
a  force,  and  instructed  ihera  to  wait  patiently  with  Uieir 
fire,  till  the  enemy  were  near  enough  to  be  marked, 

These  orders  were  disobeyed.  The  "  young  scholar,"  as 
De  Beauvoir  had  designated  him,  had  no  power  to  infuse 
his  own  spirit  into  Ilia  rabble  rout  of  followers.  They  were 
already  panic-stnick  by  the  unespected  appearance  of  tlie 
enemy.  The  Catholics  came  on  with  the  coolness  of  vetfl- 
rans,  taking  as  deliberate  aim  as  if  it  had  been  they,  not 
their  enemies,  who  were  behind  breastworks.  The  troops 
of  Tholouse  fired  wildly,  precipitately,  quite  over  the  heads 
of  the  assailants.  Many  of  the  defenders  were  slain  as  fast 
as  tJiey  showed  themselves  above  their  bulwarks.  The 
ditch  was  crossed,  the  breastworli  carried  at  a.  single  deter- 
mined charge.  The  rebels  mads  little  resiatanee,  but  fled 
as  soon  as  tlie  enemy  entered  their  foi-t.  It  was  a  htmt,  not 
a  battle.  Hundreds  were  stretched  dead  in  the  camp ; 
hundreds  were  driven  into  the  Scheld :  six  or  eight  hundred 
took  refuge  in  a  farm-house ;  but  De  Beauvoir'a  men  set 
fire  to  the  building,  and  every  rebel  who  had  entered  it  was 
burned  alive  or  shot.  No  quarter  was  given.  Hardly  a 
man  of  the  three  thousand  who  had  held  the  fort  escaped. 
The  body  of  Tholouse  was  cut  into  a  hundred  pieces.  § 
The  Seigneur  de  Beauvoir  had  i-eason,  in  the  brief  letter 
which  gave  an  account  of  this  exploit,  to  assure  her  high- 
ness that  there  were  "  some  very  valiant  fellows  in  his  little 
troop."  Certainly  they  had  accomplished  the  entei-priso 
entrusted  to  them  with  promptness,  neatness,  and  entire 
success.     Of  the  great  rebellious  gathering,  which  everyday 
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had  seemed  to  grow  more  formidable,  not  a  vestige  ma 
left.* 

This  bloody  drama  had  been  enacted  in  full  sight  of 
Antwerp.  The  fight  had  lasted  from  daybreak  till  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  during  the  whole  of  which  period 
the  city  ramparts  looking  towards  Ostrawell,  the  roofs  of 
houses,  the  towers  of  churches,  had  been  swarming  with 
eager  spectators.  The  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  the 
rattle  of  musketry,  the  shouts  of  victory,  the  despairing 
cries  of  the  vanquished,  were  heard  by  thousands  who 
deeply  sympathised  with  the  rebels  thus  enduring  so  san- 
guinary a  chastisementf  In  Antwerp  there  were  forty 
tiiousand  people  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Eome.  I  Of  this 
number  the  greater  proportion  were  Calvinists,  and  of  these 
Galvinists  there  were  thousands  looking  down  from  the 
battlements  upon  the  disastrous  fight 

The  excitement  soon  became  uncontrollable.  Before  ten 
o'clock  vast  numbers  of  sectaries  came  pouring  towards  the 
Bed  Gate,  which  afforded  the  readiest  egress  to  the  scene  of 
action ;  the  drawbridge  of  the  Ostrawell  Gate  having  been 
destroyed  the  night  before  by  command  of  Orange.  §  They 
came  from  every  street  and  alley  of  tlie  city.  Some  were 
armed  with  lance,  pike,  or  arquebus ;  some  bore  sledge- 
hammers ;  others  had  the  partisans,  battle-axes,  and  huge 
two-handed  swords  of  the  previous  centuiy ;  ||  all  were  de- 
termined upon  issuing  forth  to  the  rescue  of  their  friends 
in  the  fields  outside  the  town.  The  wife  of  Tholouse,  not 
yet  aware  of  her  husband's  death,  although  his  defeat  was 
obvious,  flew  from  street  to  street,  calling  upon  the  Cal- 
vinists to  save  or  to  avenge  their  perishing  brethren.lF 

A  terrible  tumult  prevailed.  Ten  thousand  men  were 
already  up  and  in  arms.  It  was  then  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  sometimes  described  by  his  enemies  as 
timid  and  pusillanimous  by  nature,  showed  the  mettle  he 
was  made  of  His  sense  of  duty  no  longer  bade  him  de- 
fend the  crown  of  Philip— which  thenceforth  was  to  be  en- 
trusted to  the  hirelings  of  the  inquisition — but   the  vast 

*  Oachard,  Preface,  ubi  sup.     Pontus  Payen  MS. — Compai'o  Bor,  iii.  157. 
Meteren,  f.  45.    Strada,  vi.  250,  251. 
■f*  Strada,  Bor,  Meteren,  ubi  sup. 
i  Letter  of  Sir  T.  Oresham  in  Bargon,  IL  195. 
S  Bor,  iii.  157.    Hoofd,  iii.  121.  t|  Pontus  Pftyea  MS. 
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popalatioa  of  Antwerp,  tlie  wumpn.  the  children,  and  ihe 
enormous  wealth  of  tlie  richest  ciiy  in  the  world,  had  heen 
confided  to  his  care,  «iid  he  hud  aucepted  tlie  responsibihty. 
Mounting  his  horse,  he  made  his  appearance  inRtantly  at 
the  K«d  Gate,  before  as  formididile  a  iiiob  as  man  has  ever 
faced.*  He  cwne  there  almost  alone,  without  guards. 
Hoogstraaten  arrived  soon  afterwwds  with  the  same  inten- 
tion. The  Prince  was  received  wiih  howls  uf  execration. 
A  thoasand  hoarse  voices  called  him  (he  Pope's  servant, 
minister  of  Antichrist,  ruid  lavished  upon  him  many  more 
epithets  of  the  same  nature, f  His  life  was  in  imminent 
dimger.  A  fuiions  clothier  levelled  an  arquebus  full  at  his 
breast.  '•  Die.  trencherous  villain  I  "  he  cried  ;  "  thou  who 
Art  the  cause  that  our  brethi-en  have  perished  thus  misera- 
bly in  yonder  field."!  The  loaded  weapon  was  sinick  away 
by  another  hand  in  the  ciowil,  while  the  I^rince,  neither 
daunted  by  the  ferocious  demonstrations  against  his  life, 
nor  enraged  by  the  virulent  abuse  to  which  he  ^"as  subjected, 
continued  tranquilly,  earnestly,  imperatively  to  address  the 
crowd.  William  of  Orange  had  that  in  bis  face  and 
tongue  "  which  men  willingly  call  master — authority." 
With  what  other  talisman  could  he,  without  violence  and 
without  soldiers,  have  quelled  even  for  a  moment  l«n  thou- 
sand furious  Calvinists,  armed,  enraged  against  his  person, 
and  tiiirsting  for  vengeance  on  Catholics.  The  postern  of 
the  Eed  Gate  had  already  been  broken  through  before 
Orange  and  his  colleague,  Hoo|^>tniaten,  had  arrived.  The 
most  excited  of  the  Calvinists  were  prepuing  to  rudi  forth 
upon  the  enemy  at  Ostrawell.  The  Prince,  after  he  had 
gained  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  urged  that  the  battle  was 
now  over,  that  flie  reformers  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  the 
enemy  retiring,  and  that  a  disorderty  and  ill-armed  mob 
would  be  unable  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  dny.  Many 
were  persuaded  to  abandon  the  design.  Five  hundred  of 
the  most  violent,  however,  insistctd  upon  leaving  Ibe  gates; 
and  the  governors,  distinctly  warning  these  zealot*  that 
their  blood  must  be  upon  ibeir  own  heads,  reluctantly  pop- 
mitted  that  number  to  issue  from  the  city.  The  rest  of  the 
mob,  not  appeased,  but  unceitaiu.  and  disposed  to  take 
vengeance  upon  tlie  Catholics  within  the  wall:?,  for  the  dis- 
aster which  had  been  occurring  wiibout,  thronged  tumul- 

Hootd,  IIL  lEl.-Comparo  StnJa,  vi.  MS,  MS. 
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tuoiisly  to  the  long,  wide  street,  called  the  Mere,  situarte  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city.* 

Meantime  the  ardor  of  those  who  had  sallied  from  the 
gate  grew  sensibly  cooler,  when  they  found  themselves 
in  the  open  fields.  De  Beauvoir,  whose  men,  after  the 
victory,  had  scattered  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  now  heard 
the  tumult  in  the  city.  Suspecting  an  attack,  he  rallied  his 
compact  little  army  again  for  a  fresh  encounter.  The  last 
of  the  vanquished  Tholousians  who  had  been  captured, 
more  fortunate  than  their  predecessors,  had  been  spared 
for  ransom.  There  were  three  hundred  of  them ;  rather  a 
dangerous  number  of  prisoners  for  a  force  of  eight  hun- 
dred, who  were  just  going  into  another  battle.  De  Beauvoir 
commanded  his  soldiers,  therefore,  to  shoot  them  all.f 
This  order  having  been  accomplished,  the  Catholics 
marched  towards  Antwerp,  drums  beating,  colors  flying. 
The  five  hundred  Calvinists,  not  liking  their  appearance, 
and  being  in  reality  outnumbered,  retreated  within  the  gates 
as  hastily  as  they  had  just  issued  from  them.  De  Beauvoir 
advanced  close  to  the  city  moat,  on  the  margin  of  which  he 
planted  the  banners  of  the  unfortunate  Tholouse,  and 
sounded  a  trumpet  of  defiance.  Finding  that  the  citizens 
had  apparently  no  stomach  for  the  fight,  he  removed  his 
trophies,  and  took  his  departure.  I 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tumult  within  the  walls  had  again 
increased.  The  Calvinists  had  been  collecting  in  great  num- 
bers upon  the  Mere.  This  was  a  large  and  splendid  tho- 
roughfare, rather  an  oblong  market-place  than  a  street,  filled 
with  stately  buildings,  and  communicating  by  various  cross 
streets  with  the  Exchange  and  with  many  other  public 
edifices.  By  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  twelve  or  fif- 
teen thousand  Calvinists,§  all  armed  and  fighting  men,  had 
assembled  upon  the  place.  They  had  barricaded  the  whole 
precinct  with  pavements  and  upturned  wagons.  They  had, 
already  broken  into  tlie  arsenal  and  obtained  many  field- 
pieces,  which  were  planted  at  the  entrance  of  every  street 
md  by-way.  They  had  stormed  the  city  jail  and  liberated 
ttm  prisoners,  all  of  whom,  grateful  and  ferocious,  came  to 
§weii  the  numbers  who  defended  the  stronghold  on  the 

*  J^r,  m.  107,  maf     PoDtiw  Piiyen  MS.     Letter  of  Sir  T.  Gresham. 

t  j^vii^uf  fi^ym  MM. — "  Laur  cumroiindA  de  tuer  sur  le  champ  tous  loun 
yrimumaru" — ''Qui  fmi  Amiiiit6t  exeeuttf  que  command^." 
"^  I  ^mtm  P»F«R  MS. 

«  r4if)ff»pt)fi4tmim  d»  Marg,  d'Auiriobe,  226,  227. 
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Mere,  A  tremendous  miscliicf  was  aroot.  Thrcais  of 
pillagiug  the  churches  and  the  houses  of  the  CatlioHcB,  of 
Backing  the  whole  opulent  city,  were  distinctly  heard  among 
this  powerful  mob.  excited  by  religious  entliusiaBm.  but 
Gontaiuing  wicbtn  one  great  heterogeneous  mass  the  ele- 
ments of  every  crime  which  humanity  can  commit.  The 
aliUTn  throughout  the  city  was  indescribable.  The  cries  of 
women  and  children,  as  they  remained  in  tremhling  expec- 
tation of  wbat  the  next  hour  might  bring  forth,  were,  said 
one  who  heard  them,  "  enough  to  sofWn  the  hardest 
hearts."  * 

Nevertheless  the  diligence  and  cournge  of  the  Prince 
kept  pace  with  the  insurrection.  He  had  caused  (he  eight 
companies  of  guards  enrolled  in  September,  to  be  mustered 
upon  the  square  in  front  of  the  city  hall,  for  the  protection 
of  that  building  and  of  the  magistracy.  He  had  summoned 
tJie  senate  of  the  city,  the  board  of  ancients,  tlie  deans  of 
guilds,  the  ward  masters,  to  consult  with  him  at  the  coun- 
cil-room. At  the  peril  of  liia  life  he  had  again  gone  before 
the  angry  mob  in  the  Mere,  advancing  against  their  cannon 
and  their  outcries,  and  compelling  them  to  apj>oin[  eight 
deputies  to  treat  with  bim  and  the  magistrates  at  the  town- 
ball.  This  done,  quickly  but  deliberately  he  had  drawn  up 
BiK  articleB,  to  which  those  deputies  gave  their  assent,  and 
in  which  the  city  government  cordially  united.  These 
aitiides  provided  that  the  keys  of  the  city  should  remain  in 
the  possession  of  the  Prince  and  of  Hoogstnuiten,  that  the 
watch  should  be  held  by  burghers  and  soldiers  together, 
that  the  magistrates  should  peiTnit  tlie  entrance  of  no 
garrison,  and  that  the  citizens  should  be  entrusted  with  Liie 
care  of  the  cliarters,  especially  with  tliat  of  the  joylul 
entrance.^ 

These  arrangements,  when  laid  before  the  assembly 
at  the  Mere  by  their  deputies,  were  not  received  with 
favor.  The  Calvinists  demanded  the  keys  of  the  oily. 
They  did  not  choose  to  be  locked  up  at  IJ^  mercy  of  any 
man.  They  had  already  threatened  to  blow  the  city  hall 
into  the  air  if  the  keys  were  not  delivered  to  them.;  They 
claimed  that  burghers,  without  distinction  of  religion,  in- 
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stead  of  mercenary  troops,  should  be  allowed  to  guard  the 
market-place  in  front  of  the  town-hall. 

It  was  now  nightfall,  and  no  definite  arrangement 
had  been  concluded.  Nevertheless  a  temporary  truce  was 
made,  by  means  of  a  concession  as  to  the  guard.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  burghers,  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  as  well 
as  Catholics,  should  be  employed  to  protect  the  city.  By 
subtlety,  however,  the  Calvinists  detailed  for  that  service, 
were  posted  not  in  the  town-house  square,  but  on  the  ram- 
parts and  at  the  gates.* 

A  night  of  dreadful  expectation  was  passed.  The  army 
of  fifteen  thousand  mutineers  remained  encamped  and  bar- 
ricaded on  the  Mere,  with  guns  loaded  and  artillery  pointed. 
Fierce  cries  of  **  Long  live  the  beggars,"  "  Down  with  the 
papists,"  and  other  significant  watchwords,  were  heard  aU 
night  long,  but  no  more  serious  outbreak  occurred.f 

Diu'ing  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  tlie  Calvinists  re- 
mained in  their  encampment,  the  Catholics  and  the  city 
guardsmen  at  their  posts  near  the  city  hall.  The  Prince 
was  occupied  in  the  council-chamber  from  morning  till 
night  with  the  municipal  authorities,  the  deputies  of  "  the 
religion,"  and  the  guild  officere,  in  framing  a  new  treaty  of 
peace.  Towards  evening  fifteen  articles  were  agreed  upon, 
which  were  to  be  proposed  forthwith  to  the  insurgents, 
and  in  case  of  non-acceptance  to  be  enforced.  The  arrange- 
ment provided  that  there  should  be  no  garrison ;  that  ihe 
September  contracts  permitting  the  reformed  worship  at 
certain  places  within  the  city  should  be  maintained ;  that 
men  of  different  parties  should  refrain  from  mutual  in- 
sults ;  that  the  two  governors,  the  Prince  and  Hoogstraaten, 
should  keep  the  keys ;  tliat  the  city  should  be  guarded  by 
both  soldiers  and  citizens,  without  distinction  of  religious 
creed ;  that  a  band  of  four  hundred  cavalry  and  a  small 
flotilla  of  vessels  of  war  should  be  maintained  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place,  and  that  the  expenses  to  be  incurred 
should  be  levied  upon  all  classes,  clerical  and  lay.  Catholic 
and  Reformed,  without  any  exception.  J 

It  had  been  intended  that  the  governors,  accompanied 
by  the  magistrates,  should  forthwith  proceed  to  the  Mere, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  these  terms  before  the  insurgents. 
Night  had,  however,  already  arrived,  and  it  was  understood 

*  Bor.  t  Bor,  ubi.  sup.     Hoofd,  iii.  121,  aqq. 
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thait  the  ill-temper  of  the  Calvinisls  bul  nLtber  increased 
llukn  (]iminish«(],  bo  that  it  vas  doubtful  whether  the 
MTangeinent  would  be  accepted.  It  was,  therefore,  necea- 
sary  to  Hwait  the  issue  of  another  day,  ratlier  than  to  pro- 
voke a  uig!it  battle  in  the  streets.* 

During  the  night  the  Prince  labored  incessantly  to  pro- 
vide against  the  dangers  of  the  morrow.  The  Calvinists 
bad  fici'cel}'  expressed  their  disinclination  to  any  reason- 
able anungement.  They  had  threatened,  without  tiinher 
paose.  to  plunder  the  religious  houses  and  the  mansions 
of  »U  the  weahhy  Catholics,  and  to  drive  every  papist  out  of 
town.f  They  had  Bummoned  the  Lutheraits  to  join  with 
tli«m  in  tlieir  revolt,  and  menaced  them,  in  case  of  refuftal, 
with  the  same  fate  which  a^vaited  the  Catholics. ;  The 
Prinee,  who  was  himself  a.  Lutheran,  not  entirely  free  from 
the  universal  prejudice  against  the  Calvinists,  wbose  sect 
he  afterwards  embraced,  waa  fully  aware  of  the  deplorable 
fiict.  that  the  enmity  at  that  day  between  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  was  as  fierce  as  that  between  Befomiers  and 
Catholics.  He  now  made  use  of  this  feeling,  and  of  his 
isflnence  with  those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  to  save 
the  city.  During  the  night  he  had  interviews  with  tlie 
ministers  and  notable  members  of  the  LuUieran  ehurcliea, 
and  induced  ihera  to  form  an  alliance  upon  this  occasion 
with  the  Catholics  and  witli  all  friends  of  order,  against  an 
anny  of  outlaws  who  were  threatening  to  bum  and  sack  the 
city.  The  Lutherans,  in  the  silence  of  night,  took  arms 
and  encamped,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  thousand, 
upon  the  river  side,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saint  Michael's 
clobter.  The  Prince  also  sent  for  the  deans  of  all  the 
fijreign  mercantile  associations — Italian,  Spanish,  Purtu- 
goese,  English.  Hanseatic— engaged  their  assistance  aUo  for 
lite  protection  of  the  city,  and  commanded  them  to  remain 
in  their  armor  at  their  respective  factories,  ready  to  act  at 
a  moment's  warning.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
informed  at  frequent  intervals  as  to  the  progress  of  oventa.§ 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  city  of  Antwerp  pre- 
sented a  fearful  sight.  Tlu^e  distinct  armies  were  airayed 
at  different  points  within  its  walls,  The  Calviniats.  fifteen 
"  strong,  lay  in  their  encampment  on  the  Mere ; 
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the  Lutherans,  armed,  and  eager  for  action,  were  at  St. 
Michael's  :  the  Catholics  and  the  regulars  of  the  city  guard 
were  posted  on  the  square.  Between  thirty-five  and  forty 
thousand  men  were  up,  according  to  the  most  moderate 
computation.*  All  parties  were  excited,  and  eager  for  the 
fray.  The  fires  of  religious  hatred  burned  fiercely  in  every 
breast.  Many  malefactors  and  outlaws,  who  had  found  re- 
fuge in  the  course  of  recent  events  at  Antwerp,  were  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Calvinists,  profaning  a  sacred  cause,  and  in- 
spiring a  fanatical  party  with  bloody  resolutions.  Papists, 
once  and  for  ever,  were  to  be  hunted  down,  even  as  they 
had  been  for  years  pursuing  Reformers.  Let  the  men  who 
had  fed  fat  on  the  spoils  of  plundered  Christians  be  dealt 
with  in  like  fashion.  Let  their  homes  be  sacked,  their 
bodies  given  to  the  dogs — such  were  the  cries  uttered  by 
thousands  of  armed  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutherans,  as  angry  and  as  rich 
as  the  Catholics,  saw  in  every  Calvinist  a  murderer  and  a 
robber.  They  thirsted  after  their  blood ;  for  the  spirit  of 
religious  frenzy,  the  characteristic  of  the  century,  can  with 
difficulty  be  comprehended  in  our  colder  and  more  sceptical 
age.  There  was  every  probability  that  a  bloody  battle  was 
to  be  fought  that  day  in  the  streets  of  Antwerp — a  general 
engagement,  in  the  course  of  which,  whoever  might  be  the 
victors,  the  city  was  sure  to  be  delivered  over  to  fire,  sack, 
and  outrage.  Such  would  have  been  the  result,  according 
to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  contem- 
porary historians  of  every  country  and  creed,  but  for  the 
courage  and  wisdom  of  one  man.  William  of  Orange  knew 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  battle,  pent  up  within 
the  walls  of  Antwerp.  He  foresaw  the  horrible  havoc  which 
was  to  be  expected,  the  desolation  which  would  be  brought 
to  every  hearth  in  the  city.  "  Never  were  men  so  desperate 

*  The  goyemmcnt  estimate,  as  to  the  nmnbers  of  the  armed  Calvinists  alone, 
-was  fom*teen  thousand. — Correspondanco  de  M.  d'Autriche,  226,  227.  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  estimated  tbem  at  ten  thousand  armed  and  fighting  men, 
while  he  placed  the  total  number  upon  both  sides  as  high  as  fifty  thousand. 
*'  So  that,  sir,  hy  credible  report,  there  rose  up  all  soi'ts  above  fyftie  thousand 
menne  very  well  armed." — Letter  of  March  17,  1566,  in  Burgon. 

The  Frince  of  Orange,  who  was  always  moderate  in  his  computations  on  such 
occasions,  stated  the  whole  force  on  both  sides  at  twenty-eight  thousand  only — 
*'  Dan  E.  L.  mSgen  uns  vertrauen  das  zu  baiden  seiten  in  die  acht  und  zwantig 
thaiiscnd  bewerter  man  gewesen  seindt." — Letter  to  Landgrave  William. 
Archives  et  Ckirrespondance,  iii.  69.  This  applies  exclusively  to  armed  and 
fighting  men. 
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and  so  willing  to  fight,"*  swd  Sir  Thomas  Greshom,  who 
had  beeo  expecting  every  hour  his  summons  to  share  in 
the  oonAict.  If  the  Prince  were  unable  that  morning  to 
avert  the  impending  calamity,  no  other  power,  under 
heaveri,  could  save  Antwerp  from  destruction. 

The  articles  prepared  on  the  14th  had  been  already 
approved  by  those  who  represented  the  Catholic  and  Lu- 
theran interests.  They  were  read  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  troops  assembled  on  the  square  and  at  St.  Michael's, 
and  received  with  hearty  cheers. f  It  was  now  necessary 
that  the  Calvinists  should  accept  them,  or  that  the  quarrel 
should  be  fought  out  at  once.  At  ten  o'clock,  William  of 
Orange,  attended  by  his  colleague,  Hoogstraaten,  together 
with  a  committee  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  followed 
by  a  hundred  troopers,  rode  to  the  Mere.  They  wore  red 
scarfs  over  their  armor, -|-  ae  symbols  by  which  all  those 
who  had  united  to  put  down  the  insurrection  were  distin- 
guished. The  fifteen  thousand  Calviniats,  fierce  and  dis- 
orderly as  ever,  maintained  a  threatening  aspect.  Never- 
theless, the  Pnnce  was  allowed  to  ride  inio  the  midst  of 
the  square.  The  articles  were  then  read  aloud  by  his 
command,  after  which,  with  great  composure,  be  made  a 
few  observations.  He  pointed  ont  that  (he  arrangement 
offered  them  was  founded  upon  the  September  concessions, 
that  the  right  of  worship  was  conceded,  that  the  foreign 
garrison  was  forbidden,  and  that  nothing  further  could  be 
justly  demanded  or  honorably  admitted.  He  told  tliem 
that  a  struggle  upon  their  part  would  be  hopeless,  for  the 
Catholics  and  Lutherans,  who  were  all  agreed  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  treaty,  outnumbered  them  by  nearly  two  to 
one.  He,  therefore,  most  eai-nestly  and  affectionately  ad- 
jured them  to  testify  their  acceptance  to  the  peace  offered 
by  repeating  the  words  with  which  he  should  conclude. 
Then,  with  a  firm  voice,  the  Prince  exclaimed,  "  God  save 
the  King  I "  It  was  the  last  time  that  those  words  were 
ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  man  already  proscribed  by 
Fhilip.  The  crowd  of  Calvinists  hesitated  an  instant,  and 
then,  unable  to  resist  his  tranquil  influence,  convinced  by 
his  reasonable  langut^e,  they  raised  one  tremendous  shout 
of  "ViveleKoi!" 
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The  deed  was  done,  the  peace  accepted,  the  dreadful 
battle  averted,  Antwerp  saved.  The  deputies  of  the  Cal- 
Yuiists  now  formallj  accepted  and  signed  the  ai-ticles.  Kind 
words  were  exchanged  among  the  various  classes  of  fellow- 
citizens,  who  but  an  hour  before  had  been  thirsting  for  each 
other  s  blood,  the  artillery  and  other  weapons  of  war  were 
restored  to  the  arsenals,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Catho- 
lics, all  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  city,  by  three  o'clock, 
was  entirely  quiet.  Fifty  thousand  armed  men  had  been 
up,  according  to  some  estimates,  yet,  after  three  days  of 
dreadful  expectation,  not  a  single  person  had  been  injured, 
and  the  tumult  was  now  appeased. 'i' 

The  Prince  had,  in  truth,  used  the  mutual  animosity  of 
Protestant  sects  to  a  good  purpose  ;  averting  bloodshed  by 
the  very  weapons  with  which  the  battle  was  to  have  been 
waged.  Gresham  was  right,  however,  in  his  conjecture 
that  the  Begent  and  court  would  not  "  take  the  business 
well."  Margaret  of  Parma  was  incapable  of  comprehending 
such  a  mind  as  that  of  Orange,  or  of  appreciating  its  efforts. 
She  was  surrounded  by  unscrupulous  and  mercenary  soldiers, 
who  hailed  the  coming  civil  war  as  the  most  profitable  of 
speculations.  "Factotum"  Mansfeld,  the  Counts  Arem- 
berg  and  Meghem,  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  the  sanguinary 
Noircarmes,  were  already  counting  their  share  in  the  coming 
confiscations.  In  the  internecine  conflict  approaching,  there 
would  be  gold  for  the  gathering,  even  if  no  honorable  laurels 
would  wreath  their  swords.  "  Meghem  with  his  regiment 
is  desolating  the  country,"  wrote  William  of  Orange  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  "  and  reducing  many  people  to  poverty. 
Aremberg  is  doing  the  same  in  Friesland.  They  are  only 
thinking  how,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  they  may  grind 
the  poor  Christians,  and  grow  rich  and  powerful  upon  their 
estates  and  their  blood,  "f 

The  Seignior  de  Beauvoir  wrote  to  the  Duchess,  claiming 
all  the  estates  of  Tholouse,  and  of  his  brother  St  Alde- 
gonde,  as  his  reward  for  the  Ostrawell  victory,  J  while  Noir- 
carmes was  at  this  very  moment  to  commence  at  Valen- 
ciennes that  career  of  murder  and  spoliation  which,  conti- 

*  Bor,  iii.  159.    Hoofd.  iv.  121,  122.    Strada,  vi  252,  253.    Archives  et 
Correspondance,  iii.  48  —52,  58,  59. 
t  Archives  et  Correspondjance,  iii.  39. 
t  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  546. 
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nned  at  Mons  a  few  years  afterwards,  was  to  load  his  name 
witli  infamy. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  Margaret  of  Parma 
denounced  the  terms  by  which  Antwerp  had  been  saved  as 
a  **  novel  and  exorbitant  capitulation,*'  and  had  no  inten- 
tion of  signifying  her  approbation  either  to  prince  or 
magistrate.* 

*  CotTtfpoiidanoe  do  Haxs.  d'Aairiche»  227. 
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Egmont  and  Aerschot  before  Valenciennes — Seyerity  of  Eg^ont — Capitnlation 
of  the  city — Escape  and  capture  of  the  ministers — ^Execution  of  La  Grange 
and  De  Bray — Horrible  cruelty  at  Valenciennes — Effects  of  the  reduction  of 
Valenciennes — The  Duchess  at  Antwerp — Armed  invasion  of  the  provinces 
decided  upon  in  Spain — Appointment  of  Alva — Indignation  of  Margaret — 
Mission  of  De  Billy — Pretended  visit  of  Philip — Attempts  of  the  Duchess 
to  gain  over  Orange — ^Mission  of  Berty — Interview  between  Orange  and 
Egmont  at  Willebroek — Orange's  letters  to  Philip,  to  Egmont,  and  to  Horn 
— Orange  departs  from  the  Netherlands — Philip's  letter  to  Egmont — Secret 
intelligence  received  by  Orange — La  Torre's  mission  to  Brederode — Brede- 
rode's  departure  and  death — Death  of  Bei^hen — Despair  in  the  provinces — 
Great  emigration — Cruelties  practised  upon  those  of  ttie  new  religion — Edict 
of  24th  May— Wrath  of  the  King. 

Vai^nciennes,  whose  fate  depended  so  closely  upon  the 
issue  of  these  various  events,  was  now  trembling  to  her  fall. 
Noircarmes  had  been  drawing  the  lines  more  and  more 
closely  about  the  city,  and  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty  had 
compelled  many  Calvinists  from  Toumay  to  act  as  pioneers 
in  the  trenches  against  their  own  brethren  in  Valenciennes.* 
After  the  defeat  of  Tholouse,  and  the  consequent  frustration 
of  all  Brederode's  arrangements  to  relieve  the  siege,  the 
Duchess  had  sent  a  fresh  summons  to  Valenciennes, 
together  with  letters  acquainting  the  citizens  with  the 
results  of  the  Ostrawell  battle.  The  intelligence  was  not 
believed.  Egmont  and  Aerschot,  however,  to  whom  Mar- 
garet had  entrusted  this  last  mission  to  the  beleaguered 
town,  roundly  rebuked  the  deputies  who  came  to  treat  with 
them,  for  their  insolence  in  daring  to  doubt  the  word  of 
the  Regent.  The  two  seigniors  had  established  themselves 
in  the  Chateau  of  Beusnage,  at  a  league's  distance  from 
Valenciennes.  Here  they  received  commissioners  from  the 
city,  half  of  whom  were  Catholics  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trates, half  Calvinists  deputed  by  the  consistories.  These 
envoys  were  informed  that  the  Duchess  would  pardon  the 
city  for  its  past  offences,  provided  the  gates  should  now  be 
opened,  the  garrison  received,  and  a  complete  suppression 
of  all  religion  except  that  of  Rome  acquiesced  in  without  a 

*  Fasquier  de  la  Barre  MS.,  f.  92. 


Ab  nearly  the  nhole  population  was  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  faith,  these  terms  could  hardly  be  thought  fuvorable. 
It  was,  however,  ndded.  that  fourteen  days  should  be  ullowod 
to  the  Itefonners  for  the  purpose  of  converting  their  pro- 
perty, and  retiring  from  the  country.* 

The  deputies,  after  conferring  with  their  constituents  in 
the  city,  returned  on  the  following  day  with  counter-pro- 
pomttons,  which  were  not  more  likely  to  find  favor  with  the 
govemment  They  offered  to  accept  the  garrison,  provided 
the  soldiers  should  live  at  their  own  expense,  without  any 
tax  to  the  citizens  for  their  board,  lodging,  or  pay.  They 
claimed  that  all  propei-ty  which  had  been  seized  should  be 
restored,  all  persons  accused  of  treason  liberated.  They 
demanded  the  unconditional  revocation  of  the  edict  by 
whieh  the  city  had  been  declared  rebellious,  together  with 
a  guarantee  from  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece  and  Uie  state 
council  that  tlie  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  should  be 
Btrictly  obser^-ed.t 

As  soon  as  tliese  terms  had  been  read  to  tlie  two  seig- 
niors, the  Duke  of  Aerschot  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter.  He  protested  that  nothing  could  be  more 
ludicrous  than  such  propositions,  worthy  of  a  couqueror 
dictating  apeace,  thus  offered  by  a  city  closely  beleaguered, 
and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  The  Duke's 
hilarity  was  not  shared  by  Egmont,  who,  on  the  contrary. 
fell  into  a  furious  passion.  He  swore  that  the  city  should 
be  burned  about  their  ears,  and  that  every  one  of  the 
mhabitants  should  be  put  to  the  sword  for  the  insolent 
language  which  they  hod  thus  dared  to  address  to  a  most 
clement  sovereign.  He  ordered  the  trembling  deputies 
instantly  to  return  with  this  peremptory  rejection  of  their 
terms,  and  with  his  command  that  the  proposals  of  govern- 
ment should  be  accepted  witbiu  three  days'  delay. 

The  commisaionere  fell  upon  their  Imees  at  Egmont's 
feet,  and  begged  for  mercy.  They  implored  him  at  least 
to  send  this  imperious  message  by  some  otlier  hand  than 
theirs,  and  to  permit  them  to  ahseut  themselves  from  the 
city.  They  should  be  torn  limb  from  limb,  they  said,  by 
the  enraged  inhabitants,  if  they  dared  to  present  themselves 
with  such  instructions  before  them.  Egmont,  however, 
assured  them  that  they  should  be  sent  into  the  city,  bound 

•  Pontna  Pflyen  MS.     Valcncicnues  MS. 
I  Fantiu  Fsfw  MS. 
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hand  and  foot,  if  they  did  not  instantly  obey  his  orders. 
The  deputies,  tlierefore,  with  heavy  hearts,  were  fain  to 
return  home  with  this  bitter  result  to  their  negotiations. 
The  terms  were  rejected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  the  commissioners,  as  to  their  own 
&te  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-citizens,  were  not  fulfilled.* 

Instant  measures  were  now  taken  to  cannonade  the  city. 
Egmont,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  descended  into  the  foss, 
to  reconnoitre  the  works,  and  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
most  eligible  quarter  at  which  to  direct  the  batteries,  f 
Having  communicated  the  result  of  his  investigations  to 
Noircarmes,  he  returned  to  report  all  these  proceedings 
to  the  Regent  at  Brussels.  Certainly  the  Count  had  now 
separated  himself  far  enough  from  William  of  Orange,  and 
was  manifesting  an  energy  in  the  cause  of  tyranny  which 
was  sufficiently  unscrupulous.  Many  people  who  had  been 
deceived  by  his  more  generous  demonstrations  in  former 
times,  tried  to  persuade  themselves  that  he  was  acting  a 
part*  Noircarmes,  however — and  no  man  was  more  com- 
petent to  decide  the  question, — distinctly  expressed  his 
entire  confidence  in  Egmont's  loyalty.  |  Margaret  had  re- 
sponded warmly  to  his  eulogies,  had  read  with  approbation 
secret  letters  from  Egmont  to  Noircarmes,  and  had  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  respect  and  affection  for  ''  the  Count" 
Egmont  had  also  lost  no  time  in  vnriting  to  Philip,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  selected  the  most  eligible  spot  for 
battering  down  the  obstinate  city  of  Valenciennes,  regretting 
that  he  could  not  have  had  the  eight  or  ten  militaiy  com- 
panies, now  at  his  disposal,  at  an  earlier  day,  in  which  case 
he  should  have  been  able  to  suppress  many  tumults,  but 
congratulating  his  sovereign  that  the  preachers  were  all 
fugitive,  the  reformed  religion  suppressed,  and  the  people 
disarmed.  He  assured  the  King  that  he  would  neglect  no 
effort  to  prevent  any  renewal  of  the  tumults,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  his  Majesty  would  be  satisfied  with  his  con- 
duct, notwithstanding  the  calumnies  of  which  the  times 
were  full.§ 

Noircarmes  meanwhile,  had  tmmasked  his  batteries,  and 
opened  hb  fire  exactly  according  to  Egmont*s  suggestions,  || 

*  PimUm  I^fMi  MS.    Valwdrnmrn  MS.  t  Ibid. 

I  ^>HrmpimiUM«  4«  OniWautM  la  Tftdt.,  ii.  502. 

ft  i^mmmniUnm  4«  Pbllit>pa  II.,  i.  S84. 

Ii  ^VM^  ftt^M  UH.    OorrMKodiMiM  <to  PhiUppa  XL,  i.,  ubi  rap. 
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The  artillery  played  first  upon  what  was  called  ihe  "  White 
Tower,"  which  happened  to  bear  this  ancient,  rhyming 
inscription : — 


For  some  unknown  reason,  tho  rather  insipid  quatrain  was 
tortured  into  a.  baleful  prophecy.  It  was  considered  very 
ominous  that  the  battery  should  be  first  opened  against  this 
Sibylline  tower.  The  chimes,  too,  wliich  had  been  playing, 
all  through  the  siege,  the  music  of  Marot's  sacred  songs, 
happened  that  morning  to  be  sounding  forth  from  every 
belfry  the  twenty- second  psalm :  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
bast  thou  foramen  me?"t 

It  was  Palm  Sunday,  SSrd  of  March.  The  women  end 
children  were  going  mournfully  about  the  streets,  bearing 
green  branches  in  their  hands,  and  praying  upon  their 
knees,  in  every  part  of  the  city.  Despair  and  superstition 
had  taken  possession  of  citizens  who  up  to  that  period 
had  justified  La  Noue's  assertion,  that  none  could  endure 
a  Biege  like  Huguenots.  As  soon  as  tho  cannonading  be- 
gan, the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  depart.  The 
ministers  exhorted  their  flocks  in  vain  as  the  tiles  and 
chimneys  began  to  topple  into  the  streets,  and  the  concus- 
sions of  the  artillery  were  responded  to  by  the  universal  wail- 
ing of  affrighted  women.; 

Upon  the  very  first  day  after  the  unmasking  of  the  bat- 
teries, the  city  sent  to  Noircarmes,  offeiing  almost  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  Not  the  slightest  breach  had  been 
effected — not  ^e  least  danger  of  an  assault  existed — ^yet  the 
citizens,  who  had  earned  the  respect  of  their  antagonists 
by  the  courageous  manner  in  which  tliey  bad  sallied  and 
skirmished  dui'ing  the  siege,  now  in  despair  at  any  hope  of 
eventual  succor,  and  completely  demoralized  by  the  course 
of  recent  events  outside  their  walls,  surrendered  igno- 
miniously,  and  at  discretion.  5     The  only  stipidalion  agreed 
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to  by  Noircarmes  was,  that  the  city  should  not  be  sacked, 
and  that  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  spared,  "f 

This  pledge  was,  however  only  made^  to  be  broken. 
Noircarmes  entered  the  city  and  closed  the  gates.  All  the 
richest  citizens,  who  of  course  were  deemed  the  most 
criminal,  were  instantly  arrested.  The  soldiers,  although 
not  permitted  formally  to  sack  the  city,  were  quartered  upon 
the  inhabitants,  whom  they  robbed  and  mui'dered,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  a  Catholic  citizen,  almost  at  their 
pleasure.! 

Michael  Herlin,  a  very  wealthy  and  distinguished  burgher, 
was  arrested  upon  the  first  day.  The  two  ministers,  Guido 
de  Bray  and  Peregrine  de  la  Grange,  together  with  the  son 
of  Herlin,  eflfected  their  escape  by  the  water-gate.  Having 
taken  refuge  in  a  tavern  at  Saint  Amaud,  the)j  were  observed, 
OS  they  sat  at  supper,  by  a  peasant,  who  forthwith  ran  off 
to  the  mayor  of  the  borough  with  the  intelligence  that 
some  individuals,  who  looked  like  fugitives,  had  arrived  at 
Saint  Amaud.  One  of  them,  said  the  informer,  was  richly 
dressed,  and  wore  a  gold-hilted  sword  with  velvet  scabbard. 
By  the  description,  the  mayor  recognized  Herlin  the 
younger,  and  suspected  his  companions.  They  were  all 
arrested,  and  sent  to  Noircarmes.  The  two  Herlins,  father 
and  son,  were  immediately  beheaded.  |  Guido  de  Bray 
and  Peregrine  de  la  Gmnge  were  loaded  with  chains,  and 
tlirown  into  a  filtliy  dungeon,  previously  to  their  being 
hanged.  §  Here  they  were  visited  by  the  Countess  de 
llooulx,  who  was  curious  to  see  how  the  Calvinists  sus- 
tained thonisolves  in  tlieir  martyrdom.  She  asked  them 
how  they  could  sleep,  eat,  or  drink,  when  covered  with 
nuoh  heavy  fetters.  "  The  cause,  and  my  good  conscience," 
answered  De  Bray,  **  make  me  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  better 
than  tliofto  who  ai'e  doing  me  wrong.  These  shackles  are 
njoro  honorable  to  me  than  golden  rings  and  chains.  They 
are  more  useful  to  me.  and  as  I  hear  Sieir  clank,  methinks 
I  hear  tlio  music  of  sweet  voices  and  the  tinlding  of 

Iute8.*'|| 

This  exultation  never  deserted  these  courageous  enthu- 

shiHtd.    They  reoeived  their  condemnation  to  death  **  as  if 
•  nov,  m.  149.  Hooia.  iv.  lao  (Us). 

t  YtUouolennM  MS.  t  Fontos  XVijcn  MS. 

•  Diiaidt,  RefonnHUe,  1.  448.  449. 
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it  hod  been  an  inTilation  to  a  mairUge  feaat."*  Tbcy  en- 
counted  the  friends  who  crowded  thf  ir  paih  to  the  scaffold 
with  exhortations  to  remain  true  in  the  Reformed  f»ith. 
La  Grange,  standing  upon  tlie  ladder,  proclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice,  that  he  was  slain  for  baring  preached  the  pure 
word  of  God  to  a  Christian  people  in  a  Christian  land.  De 
Sray.  under  the  some  gibbet,  ic^ititied  stoutly  tliat  he.  too, 
bad  committed  that  oHeiiue  olune.  He  warned  his  friends 
to  obey  the,  magistrates,  and  all  others  in  authority,  ejicept 
in  matters  of  conscience:  to  abstain  from  sedition,  but  to 
obey  the  will  of  God.  The  executioner  threw  him  from  tlie 
ladder  while  be  was  yet  speaking.  So  ended  the  lives  of 
two  element,  learned,  and  hi;ybly-gifted  divines. f 

Many  hundreds  of  victims  were  socriliced  in  the  unfortu- 
nate city.  "  There  were  a  great  many  other  citii^ens 
sti-angled  or  beheaded."  says  an  aristocratic  Catholic  histo- 
rian of  the  time,  "hut  they  were  mostly  personages  of  little 
qaality,  who^e  names  are  quite  unknown  to  nie."|  Tha 
franchises  of  the  city  were  all  revoked.  There  was  a 
prodigious  amount  of  property  eon6scat«d  to  the  benefit  of 
Noircarmes  and  the  rest  of  the  "  Seven  Sleepers."  Many 
Calvinists  were  burned,  others  were  hanged.  "Fortu-o 
whole  years,"  says  another  Catholic,  who  was  a  citizen  of 
Talenciennes  at  the  time,  "  there  was  tearcely  a  week  in  ahich 
aeetral  cithens  were  not  erKuUd,  and  often  a  great  nvvibtr 
were  despalclted  at  a  time.  All  this  gave  so  much  alarm  to 
the  good  and  innocent,  that  many  quitted  the  city  as  fast 
as  they  could. "§  If  the  good  and  innocent  happened  to  be 
rich,  they  might  he  sure  that  Noircai'mes  would  deem  that 
a  crime  for  which  no    goodness    and  innocence    could 

Upon  the  fate  of  Valenciennes  had  depended,  as  if  by 
common  agreement,  the  whole  destmy  of  the  anti-Catholic 

fiarty.  "  People  had  learned  at  last,"  says  another  Wal- 
oon,  "  that  the  King  had  long  arms,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  enlisting  soldiers  to  string  beads.  So  they  drew  in 
their  horns  and  their  evil  tempers,  meaning  to  put  them 
foi-th  again,  should  the  government  not  succeed  at  the  siege 

o  tiij  monddyfc  tot  ster 
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of  Valenciennes."*  The  government  had  succeeded,  how- 
ever, and  the  consteryation  was  extreme,  the  general  sub- 
mis^on  immediate  and  even  abject.  **The  capture  of 
Valenciennes,"  wrote  Noircarmes  to  Granvelle,  "  has  worked 
a  miracle.  The  other  cities  all  come  forth  to  meet  me, 
putting  the  rope  around  their  own  necks."  f  No  opposition 
was  offered  an3rwhere.  Toumay  had  been  crushed ;  Valen- 
ciennes, Bois  le  Due,  and  all  other  important  places, 
accepted  their  garrisons  without  a  murmur.  Even  Ant- 
werp had  made  its  last  struggle,  and  as  soon  as  the  back  of 
Orange  was  turned,  knelt  down  in  the  dust  to  receive  its 
bridle.  The  Prince  had  been  able,  by  his  courage  and  wis- 
dom, to  avert  a  sanguinary  conflict  within  its  walls,  but  his 
personal  presence  alone  could  guarantee  anything  like  reli- 
gious liberty  for  the  inhabitants,  now  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  subdued.  On  the  26th  April,  sixteen  com- 
panies of  infantry,  under  Count  Mansfeld,  entered  the 
gates.  I  On  the  28th  the  Duchess  made  a  visit  to  the  city, 
where  she  was  received  with  respect,  but  where  her  eyes 
were  shocked  by  that  which  she  termed  the  *'  abominable, 
sad,  and  hideous  spectacle  of  the  desolated  churches." § 

To  the  eyes  of  aU  who  loved  their  fatherland  and  their 
race,  the  sight  of  a  desolate  countiy,  with  its  ancient  char- 
ters superseded  by  brute  force,  its  industrious  population 
swanning  from  the  land  in  droves,  as  if  the  pestilence  were 
raging,  with  gibbets  and  scaffolds  erected  in  every  village, 
and  with  a  sickening  and  universal  apprehension  of  still 
darker  disasters  to  follow,  was  a  spectacle  still  more  sad, 
hideous,  and  abominable. 

For  it  was  now  decided  that  the  Duke  of  Alva,  at  the 
head  of  a  Spanish  army,  should  forthwith  take  his  departure 
for  the  Netlierlands.  A  land  already  subjugated  was  to  be 
crushed,  and  eveiy  vestige  of  its  ancient  liberties  desti'oyed. 
The  conquered  provinces,  once  the  abode  of  municipal 
liberty,  of  science,  art,  and  literature,  and  blessed  with  an 
unexampled  mercantile  and  manufacturing  prosperity,  were 
to  be  placed  in  absolute  subjection  to  the  cabinet  council 
at  Mocfrld.  A  dull  and  malignant  bigot,  assisted  by  a  few 
Bponish   grandees,  and  residing  at  the  other  extremity 

♦  Ronom  do  Fmnoo  MS.,  1.  85,  37. 

f  0»olmrd,  PmAmm  to  OnilkunM  le  Tacit.,  U.  cbd.,  note  2. 

I  (iMliArd,  PreTMi.  tte«,lzuciz. 

I  OorrMpondanof  de  OuillAumt  le  Tacit.,  ii.  383—380. 
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of  Europe,  was  thenceforth  to  eicercise  despotic  autlioritf 
over  countries  which  for  centuries  had  enjoj'ed  a  local  ad- 
ministration, and  a  system  nearly  approaching  to  complete 
self-gorerument.  Such  was  the  policy  devised  by  Gran- 
Telle  and  Spinosa,'  which  the  Duke  of  Alva,  upon  the  IGlh 
April,  had  left  Madrid  to  enforce. 

It  was  very  natural  that  Mai^aret  of  ParmEi  should  b6 
indignant  at  being  thus  superseded.  She  considered  her^ 
self  as  having  acquired  much  credit  by  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  latter  insurrectionary  movements  had  been  suppressed, 
so  soon  as  Philip,  afler  his  endless  tergiversations,  hod 
supplied  her  with  arms  and  money.  Therefore  she  wrote 
in  a  tone  of  great  asperity  to  her  brother,  expressing  her 
discontent.  She  had  always  been  trammelled  in  her  action, 
she  said,  by  his  restrictions  upon  her  authority.  She  com- 
plained that  he  had  no  regard  for  her  reputation  or  her 
peace  of  mind.  Notwithstanding  all  impediments  and  dan- 
gers, she  bad  at  last  settled  the  countiy,  and  now  another 
person  was  to  reap  the  honor.  \  She  also  despatched  the 
Seigneur  de  Billy  to  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
verbal  representations  to  his  Majesty  upon  the  inexpe- 
diency of  sending  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  the  Netherlands  at 
that  jimcture  with  a  Spanish  army. ; 

Mai^aret  gained  nothing,  however,  by  her  letters  and  her 
envoy,  save  a  round  rebuke  from  PhiUp,  who  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  brook  the  language  of  remonstrance,  even  from  his 
sister.  His  purpose  was  fixed.  Absolute  submisBi on  was  now 
to  bo  rendered  by  all.  "  He  was  highly  astonished  and  dis- 
satisfied," he  said,  "  that  she  should  dare  to  write  to  him 
with  so  much  passion,  and  in  so  resolute  a  manner.  If  she 
received  no  other  recompence,  save  the  glory  of  having  re- 
stored the  service  of  God,  she  ought  to  express  her  gratitude 
to  the  King  for  having  given  her  the  opportunity  of  so 
doing."  § 

The  affectation  of  clement  intentions  was  still  maintained, 
together  with  the  empty  pretence  of  the  royal  visit.  Alva 
and  his  army  were  coming  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
King,  who  still  represented  himself  as  "  debonair  and  gentle, 
slow  to  anger,  and  averse  from  bloodshed."     Superficial 
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people  believed  that  the  King  was  really  coming,  and  hoped 
■wonders  from  his  advent.  The  Duchess  knew  better.  The 
Pope  never  believed  in  it,  Granvelle  never  believed  in  it,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  never  believed  in  it.  Councillor  d'Assonle- 
ville  never  believed  in  it.  "  His  Majesty,"  says  the  Walloon 
historian,  who  wrote  from  Assonleville's  papers,  "  had  many 
imperative  reasons  for  not  coming.  He  was  fond  of  quiet, 
he  was  a  great  negotiator,  distinguished  for  phlegm  and 
modesty,  disinclined  to  long  journeys,  particularly  to  sea 
voyages,  which  were  very  painful  to  him.  Moreover,  he  was 
then  building  his  Escorisd  with  so  much  taste  and  affection 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave  home."*  These 
excellent  reasons  sufficed  to  detain  the  monarch,  in  whose 
place  a  general  was  appointed,  who,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  neither  phlegmatic  nor  modest,  and  whose  energies 
were  quite  equal  to  the  work  required.  There  had  in  truth 
never  been  anything  in  the  King's  project  of  visiting  the 
Netherlands  but  pretence."+ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  Orange  for  the  time  was 
finished.  He  had  saved  Antwerp,  he  had  done  his  best  to 
maintain  the  liberties  of  the  country,  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  the  royal  authority,  so  far  as  they  were  compatible  with 
each  other.  The  alternative  had  now  been  distinctly  forced 
upon  every  man,  either  to  promise  blind  obedience  or  to 
accept  the  position  of  a  rebel.  William  of  Orange  had  thus 
become  a  rebel.  He  had  been  requested  to  sign  the  new 
oatli,  greedily  taken  by  the  Mansfelds,  the  Berlaymonts,  the 
Aerschots,  and  the  Egmonts,  to  obey  every  order  which  he 
might  receive,  against  every  person  and  in  every  place, 
without  restriction  or  limitation,!  and  he  had  distinctly  and 
repeatedly  declined  the  demand.  He  had  again  and  again 
insisted  upon  resigning  all  his  offices.  The  Duchess,  more 
and  more  anxious  to  gain  over  such  an  influential  personage 
to  the  cause  of  tyranny,  had  been  most  importunate  in  her 
requisitions.  "  A  man  with  so  noble  a  heart,"  she  wrote  to 
the  Prince,  **  and  with  a  descent  from  such  illustrious  and 
loyal  ancestors,  can  surely  not  forget  his  duties  to  his 
Majesty  and  the  coimtry."§ 

William  of  Orange  knew  his  duty  to  both  better  than  the 
Duchess  could  understand.    He  answered  this  fresh  sum- 

♦  Renom  de  France  MS.,  i.  29. 

t  "  Nihil  profectiouis  inerat,  prseter  spodem,*'  says  Sti-ada,  vi  280. 

}  Groen  ▼.  Prinst,  Archives,  iii.  43—48.  §  Ibid. 
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mons  by  reiniading  her  that  he  hod  uniformly  refused  tho 
new  and  exti'aordmaiy  pledge  required  of  hitn.  He  bod 
been  true  to  his  old  oaths,  and  dierefore  no  fi-eah  pledge 
was  necessary.  Moreover,  a  pledge  without  limitation  lie 
would  never  take.  The  case  might  happen,  be  said,  that  he 
should  be  ordered  to  do  things  contrary  to  his  conscience, 
prejudicial  to  his  Majesty's  sen-ice,  and  in  violation  of  his 
oaths  to  maintain  the  laws  of  the  country.  He  therefore 
once  more  resigned  all  liis  offices,  and  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  the  provinces,* 

Margaret  had  previously  invited  blm  to  an  interview  at 
Brussels,  ifhicb  he  had  declined,  because  he  bad  discovered 
a  conspiracy  in  that  place  to  "  play  him  a  trick."  Assoule- 
ville  had  abeady  been  sent  to  him  without  effect.  He  had 
refused  to  meet  a  deputation  of  Fleece  Knights  at  Mechlin, 
from  the  same  suspicion  of  foul  play.  After  the  termination 
of  the  Antwerp  tumult,  Orange  again  wrote  to  the  Duchess, 
upon  tlie  10th  March,  repeating  bis  refusal  to  take  the  oath. 
aud  stating  that  be  considered  bimself  as  at  least  suspended 
from  all  his  functions,  since  she  had  reiiised,  upon  the  ground 
of  incapacity,  to  accept  his  foi-mal  resignation.  Margaret  now 
determined,  by  the  advice  of  the  state  council,  to  send  Secre- 
taiy  Eerty,  provided  witli  an  ample  letter  of  instructions, 
upon  a  special  mission  to  tlie  Prince  at  Antwerp.  That  re- 
spectable functionary  performed  bis  task  with  ci-edit,  going 
through  the  usual  formalities,  and  adducing  the  threadbare 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  unlimited  oath,  with  much  adroit- 
ness and  decorum.  He  mildly  pointed  out  the  impropriety 
of  laying  down  such  responsible  posts  as  those  which  the 
Prince  now  occupied  at  such  a  juncture.  He  alluded  to  the 
distress  which  the  step  must  occasion  to  the  debonair 
sovereign. 

William  of  Orange  became  somewhat  impatient  under  tho 
official  lecture  of  this  secretary  to  Ihe  prii-y  council,  a  ntei-e 
man  of  sealing-wax  and  protocols.  The  slender  stock  of 
platitudes  with  which  he  bad  come  provided  was  soon  ex- 
hausted. His  arguments  shrivelled  at  once  in  the  scorn 
with  which  the  Prince  received  tliem.  The  great  statesman, 
'  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  he  entrapped  to  ruin,  dishonor, 
and  death  by  such  very  feeble  artiticea,  asked  indignantly 
wliether  it  were  really  expected  that  be  should  acknowledge 
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himfieif  peijured  lo  his  old  obligations  by  now  signing  new 
ones;  that  be  sboold  disgrace  himself  bj  an  unlimited 
pledge  wbidk  mi^^t  leqnire  him  to  break  his  oaths  to  the 
proTindal  statutes  and  to  the  Emperor ;  that  he  should  con- 
sent to  administer  the  religious  edicts  which  he  abhorred ; 
that  be  shoold  act  as  executioner  of  Christians  on  account 
of  their  religions  opinions,  an  office  against  which  his  soul 
nff oiled;  that  he  should  bind  hunself  by  an  unlimited 
promise  ^ieh  mi^t  require  him  to  put  his  own  wife  to 
death,  because  she  was  a  Lutheran  ?  Moreover,  was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  he  would  obey  without  restriction  any 
orders  issoed  to  him  in  his  Majes^'s  name,  when  the  Eing*s 
rtpresentatire  might  be  a  person  whose  supremacy  it  ill 
beeame  one  of  his  race  to  acknowledge  ?  Was  William  of 
Orange  to  receive  absolute  commands  from  the  Duke  of 
Alva?  Having  mentioned  that  name  with  indignation,  the 
Frinee  became  silent* 

It  was  very  obvious  that  no  impression  was  to  be  made 
upon  the  man  by  formalists.  Poor  Berty  returned  to  his 
dreen  board  in  the  council-room  with  his  proces  verbal  of  the 
emtferenee.  Before  he  took  his  leave,  however,  he  prevailed 
man  Orange  to  hold  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Aerschot, 
Cfount  Mansfeld,  and  Count  Egmont.f 

This  memorable  meeting  took  place  at  Willebroek,  a  vil- 
lage midway  between  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  in  the  first 
week  of  Apiil.  The  Duke  of  Aerschot  was  prevented  from 
Attending,  but  Mansfeld  and  Egmont — accompanied  by  the 
faithful  Berty,  to  make  another  proces  verbal— duly  made 
ibeir  appearance.  |  The  Prince  had  never  felt  much  sym- 
pathy with  Mansfeld,  but  a  tender  and  honest  friendship 
nad  always  existed  between  himself  and  Egmont,  notwith- 
HiuwlUm  iho  difference  of  their  chai*acters,  the  incessant 
tlilftitimH  «tfnploy()d  bv  the  Spanish  court  to  separate  them, 
^^4  iim  UtumHunhlti  chasm  which  now  existed  between  their 
f>tiHfMHUiit  fumhUmn  towards  the  government. 

TU^  HAifiA  ootrirnon-places  of  argument  and  rhetoric  were 
fiifW  tUm'unut*ii  \mlw*tmi  Orange  and  the  other  three  person- 
^«;  iim  Vrium  dUtlnotly  stating,  in  conclusion,  that  he 
HHftii^Mtf^ii  U\um0\t  AN  dlMoharged  from  all  his  offices,  and 

'  mf»i^fis  vf  «W»  ««»»,  M«H»fi1,iv.  180.  OorPMp.deOuillftumeleT*cit,iL 
M  i*^    <WH^/ »y«,  HWl     417.  tStrada,268. 

f  /'m^MfimnHUhH  lin  ntttlUtimn  l«  Tudt.,  II.  416-418.  The  procte  vwjal 
/A/Wa  h¥  mhi  M««««  MiN  wmnhtw  h««  Uon  lout.    Gacbard,  note,  p.  417. 
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that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  Netherlsods  fur  Germany. 
The  interriew,  had  it  been  confined  to  euch  fomial  conver- 
sation, would  have  but  little  historic  interest.  Eginont's 
choice  had  been  made.  Several  months  before  be  hod  sig- 
nilied  his  determination  to  hold  those  for  enemies  who 
should  cease  to  conduct  themselves  as  faithful  vassals,  de- 
dared  himself  to  be  without  fear  that  the  country  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards,  and  disavowed  all  inten- 
tjon,  in  any  case  whatever,  of  taking  amis  a^inat  the  King.* 
His  subsequent  course,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  entirely 
in  conformity  with  these  solemn  declarations.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Prince,  to  whom  they  bad  been  made,  thought  it 
still  possible  to  withdraw  his  friend  fi'om  the  precipice  upon 
which  he  stood,  and  to  save  him  from  his  impending  fate. 
His  love  for  Egmont  had,  in  his  own  noble  and  pathetic 
language,  "struck  its  roots  too  deeply  into  his  heoit"  to 
permit  him,  in  this  their  parting  interview,  to  neglect  a  last 
effort  even  if  this  solemn  warning  were  destined  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

By  any  reasonable  construction  of  histoi'y.  Philip  was  an 
unscrupulous  usurper,  who  was  attempting  to  convert  him- 
self from  u  Duke  of  Brabant  and  a  Count  of  Holland  into 
an  absolute  king,  [t  was  William  who  was  maintaining. 
Philip  who  was  destroying ;  and  the  monarch  who  was  thus 
blasting  the  happiness  of  the  provinces,  and  about  to  deci- 
mate their  population,  was  by  the  same  process  to  under- 
mine his  own  power  for  ever,  and  to  divest  himself  of  his 
richest  inheritance.  Could  a  vision,  like  that  imagined  by 
the  immortal  dramatist  for  another  tyrant  and  murderer, 
have  revealed  the  future  to  Philip,  be,  too,  might  have 
beheld  his  victim,  not  crowned  himself,  but  pointing  to  a 
line  of  kings,  even  to  some  who  two-fold  balls  and  treble 
aceptrss  cai-ried,  and  smiling  on  them  for  his.  But  such 
considerations  as  these  had  no  effect  upon  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  knew  himself  already  proscribed,  and  he 
knew  that  the  secret  condemnation  had  extended  to  Eg- 
mont also.  He  was  anxious  that  his  friend  should  prefer 
the  privations  of  exile,  with  the  chance  of  becoming  the 
champion  of  a  strolling  country,  to  the  wretched  fate 
towards  which  his  blind  confidence  was  leading  him.  Even 
then  it  seemed  possible  that  the  brave  soldier,  who  had 
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been  recently  defiling  his  sword  in  the  cause  of  tyranny, 
might  become  mindful  of  his  brighter  and  earlier  fame. 
Had  Egmont  been  as  true  to  his  native  land  as,  until  *'  the 
long  divorce  of  steel  fell  on  him,"  he  was  faithful  to  Philip, 
he  might  yet  have  earned  brighter  laurels  than  those  gained 
at  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelingen.  Was  he  doomed  to  fall, 
he  might  find  a  glorious  death  upon  freedom's  battle-field, 
in  place  of  that  darker  departure  then  so  near  him,  which 
the  prophetic  language  of  Orange  depicted,  but  which  he 
was  too  sanguine  to  fear.  He  spoke  with  confidence  of  the 
royal  clemency.  **  Alas,  Egmont,"  answered  the  Prince, 
"  the  King's  clemency,  of  which  you  boast,  will  destroy 
you.  Would  that  I  might  be  deceived,  but  I  foresee  too 
clearly  that  you  are  to  be  the  bridge  which  the  Spaniards 
will  destroy  so  soon  as  they  have  passed  over  it  to  invade 
our  country."*  With  these  last,  solemn  words  he  concluded 
his  appeal  to  awaken  the  Count  from  his  fatal  security. 
Then,  as  if  persuaded  that  he  was  looking  upon  his  friend 
for  the  last  time,  William  of  Orange  threw  his  arms  around 
Egmont,  and  held  him  for  a  moment  in  a  close  embrace. 
Tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  both  at  this  parting  moment — 
and  then  the  brief  scene  of  simple  and  lofty  pathos  termi- 
nated— Egmont  and  Orange  separated  from  each  other, 
never  to  meet  again  on  earth.f 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Orange  addressed  a  letter  to 
Philip,  once  more  resigning  all  his  offices,  and  announcing 
his  intention  of  departing  from  the  Netherlands  for  Germany. 
He  added,  that  he  should  be  always  ready  to  place  himself 
and  his  property  at  the  King's  orders  in  everything  which 
he  believed  conducive  to  the  true  service  of  his  Majesty.  J 
The  Prince  had  already  received  a  remarkable  warning 
from  old  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  insidious  manner  in  which  his  own  memorable  captivity 

♦  Strada,  vi.  286.     Compare  BentivogUo,  iii.  66. 

+  Ibid. — Hoofd  allndes  to  a  rumor,  according  to  which  Egmont  said  to 
Orange  at  parting,  "  Adieu,  landless  Prince  ! "  and  was  answered  by  his  friend 
with  ♦*  Adieu,  headless  Count ! "  "  Men  voeght'er  by  dat  zy  voorte  elkandre, 
Prins  zouder  goedt,  Graaf  zonder  hooft,  zouden  adieu  gezeit  hebben."  The 
stoiy  has  been  often  repeated,  yet  nothing  could  well  be  more  insipid  than  such 
an  invention.  Hoofd  observes  that  the  whole  conversation  was  reported  by  a 
person  whom  the  Calvinists  had  concealed  in  the  chimney  of  the  apartment 
where  the  interview  took  place.  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  in  such  epi- 
grams even  had  the  historian  himself  been  in  the  chimney.  He,  however,  only 
gives  the  anecdote  as  a  rumor,  which  he  does  not  himself  believe.  "  Twelk  ik 
nochtans  niet  zoo  zeeker  houde,"  etc. — Hoofd,  Nederl.  Hist.  iv.  131. 

X  Ai-chives  et  Correspondance,  iii.  64,  66. 
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had  been  brought  about  by  the  arts  of  Granvelie  and  of 
Alva,  "  Let  them  not  smear  your  inoutha  willi  honev," 
said  the  Landgrave.  "  If  the  three  seigniore,  of  whom  ilia 
Duchess  Margaret  has  bad  so  much  to  say,  are  invited  to 
court  by  Alva,  raider  pretext  of  friendly  consultation,  let 
them  he  wary,  and  think  twice  ere  they  accept.  I  know  tlie 
Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Spaniards,  and  how  they  dealt  wiili 

The  Prince,  before  be  departed,  look  a  final  leave  of 
Horn  and  Egmont,  by  lettera,  which,  tta  if  aware  of  the 
monumental  character  they  were  to  assume  for  posterity,  be 
drew  up  in  Latin.f  He  tfesired,  now  that  he  was  turning 
his  back  upon  the  country,  that  those  two  nobles  who  had 
refused  to  imitate,  and  had  advised  against  bis  course, 
should  remember  that  he  was  acting  deliberately,  conscien- 
tiously, and  in  pursuance  of  a  long-settled  plan. 

To  Count  Horn  be  declared  himself  unable  to  connive 
longer  at  the  sins  daily  committed  against  the  country  and 
his  own  conscience.  He  assm'ed  him  that  the  government 
had  been  accustoming  the  country  to  panniers,  in  order 
that  it  might  now  accept  patiently  the  saddle  and  bridle. 
For  himself,  be  stud,  his  hack  was  not  strong  enough  for 
the  weight  already  imposed  upon  it,  and  he  prefeiTed  to 
endure  any  calamity  which  might  happen  to  him  in  exile, 
ratlter  than  be  compelled  by  those  whom  tlicy  had  all  con- 
demned to  acquiese  in  the  object  so  long  and  Eteodlly 
pursued. ; 

He  reminded  Egmont.  who  had  been  urging  him  by  letter 
to  remain,  that  his  resolution  had  been  deliberately  taken, 
and  long  since  communicated  to  his  ii'iends.  He  could 
not,  in  conscience,  take  the  oath  required,  nor  would  be. 
now  that  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  remain  in  tha 
land,  the  only  recusant.  He  preferred  to  encounter  all  that 
could  happen,  rather  than  attempt  to  please  others  by  the 
sacrifice  of  liberty,  of  his  fatherland,  of  his  own  conscience. 
"  I  hope,  therefore,"  said  he  to  Egmont  in  conclusion,  "  that 
you,  after  weighing  my  reasons,  will  not  disapprove  my 
departure.  The  rest  I  leave  to  God,  who  will  dispose  of 
all  as  may  most  conduce  to  the  glory  of  his  name.  For 
yourself,  I  pray  you  to  believe  that  you  have  no  more  sin- 
cere friend  than  I  am.     My  love  for  you  has  struck  such 

,lii.  43.  t  IWd.,  iii.  60—73. 
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deep  TOot  into  my  heart,  that  it  can  be  lessened  by  no  dis- 
tance of  time  or  place,  and  I  pray  jon  in  retom  to  maintain 
the  same  feelings  towards  me  which  jon  have  always 
cberifllied.* 

The  Prince  had  left  Antwerp  upon  the  llth  April,  and 
bad  written  these  letters  from  Breda,  npon  the  13th  of  the 
same  month.  Upon  the  22nd,  he  took  his  departure  for 
Dillenbtu^,  the  ancestral  seat  of  his  family  in  Germany, 
by  the  way  of  Grave  and  Cleves.f 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  parting  message 
would  influence  Egmonfs  decision  with  regard  to  his  own 
morements,  when  his  determination  had  not  been  shaken 
at  his  memorable  interview  with  the  Prince.  The  Count*s 
fitte  was  sealed.  Had  he  not  been  pnused  by  Noircarmes  ; 
bad  he  not  earned  the  hypocritical  commendations  of 
Duchess  Margaret ;  nay  more,  had  he  not  just  received  a 
most  affectionate  letter  of  thanks  and  approbation  from  the 
King  of  Spain  himself  ?  This  letter,  one  of  the  most 
striking  monuments  of  Philip's  cold-blooded  perfidy,  was 
dated  the  26th  of  March.  "  I  am  pleased,  my  cousin,*' 
wrote  the  monarch  to  Egmont,  "  that  you  have  taken  the 
new  oath,  not  that  I  cormdered  it  at  aU  necessary  so  far  as 
regards  yourself,  but  for  the  example  which  you  have  thus 
given  to  others,  and  which  I  hope  they  will  all  follow.  I 
have  received  not  less  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  you  are  doing  your  duty,  the  assistance 
you  are  rendering,  and  the  offers  which  you  are  making  to 
my  sister,  for  which  I  thank  you,  and  request  you  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  course."  t 

The  words  were  written  by  the  royal  hand  which  had 

already  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  man  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Alva,  who  came  provided  with  fiill  powers 
Ui  aurry  out  the  great  scheme  resolved  upon,  unrestrained 
l/y  r#rovln«ittl  laws  or  by  the  statutes  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Um  Mi  Mttdf  id  to  embark  for  Carthagena,  at  the  very  mo- 
^iH^i  Wimt  HnffMiUi  was  reading  the  royal  letter.  §  "/^'h® 
i^MtittU  UfHwy"  Ui  I  we  once  more  old  Landgrave  Philip's 
^//^/^/y  malHitUtn't  \ml  <lone  its  work,  and  the  imfortunate 
y/A^w/^  wmt  frlf^ft/ly  wiirappod. 
/  vw^^  Hmu  rmiinUim  In  gloomy  silence  in  his  Uur  at 

/j/,^^  //M  /^  f{tff^ntpM*(\Hiu*f*,  \\l  Q9  -  73.  t  n>id-»  ^  73,  74. 

*  )f'''kiM*,  Utfityyimnili,  )\  ttiii 

^  /: /J/Hff^ftH^  ih  mnupi^  tt,\,  m,  icth  April,  1667. 
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Weert,  awaiting  the  Iinnters  of  men,  alreadj  on  their  way. 
It  seemed  inconceivable  that  he,  too.  nho  knew  himself  sus- 
pected and  disliked,  should  have  thus  blinded  himself  to 
bis  position.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  same  per- 
fidy was  to  be  employed  to  ensnare  bim  which  proved  so 
successful  with  Egmont. 

As  for  the  Prince  himself,  be  did  not  move  too  soon. 
Kot  long  after  his  arrival  in  Germany,  Vandenesse,  the 
King's  private  secretaiy,  but  Onuige's  secret  agent,  wrote 
bim  word  that  he  bad  read  letters  from  the  King  to  Alva,  in 
which  the  Duke  was  instructed  to  "  arrest  the  Prince  as 
soon  as  he  could  lay  hands  upon  him,  and  not  to  let  hu  trial 
lait  man  than  tteenty-foitr  houn."  * 

Brederode  had  remained  at  Viane,  and  afterwards  at 
Amsterdam,  since  the  ill-starred  expedition  of  Tholouse, 
which  he  had  organized,  but  at  which  he  had  not  assisted. 
He  had  given  much  annoyance  to  the  magistracy  of  Am- 
sterdam, and  to  all  re&pectable  persons,  Calviniat  or 
Catholic.  He  made  much  mischief,  but  excited  no  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  reformers.  He  was  ever  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  pot  companions,  swaggering  nobles  disguised  as 
sailors,  bankrupt  tradesmen,  fugitives  and  outlaws  of  every 
description,  excellent  people  to  drink  the  beggars'  health 
and  to  bawl  the  beggars'  songs,  but  quite  unfit  for  any  se- 
rioas  enterprise.-!-  People  of  substance  were  waiy  of  him. 
for  they  had  no  confidence  in  hia  capacity,  and  were  afraid 
of  bis  frequent  demEmds  for  contributions  to  the  patriotic 
caose.  He  spent  his  time  in  the  pleasure  gardens,  shoot- 
ing St  the  mark  with  arquebus  or  crossbow,  drinking  with 
hie  comrades,  and  shrieking  "  Vivent  lea  gueux."l 

The  Regent,  determined  to  dislodge  him,  had  sent  Se- 
cretBiy  La  Torre  to  him  in  March,  with  instructions  that  if 

•  Thli  ippaura  In  «  docnmmt,  nwer  yet  publlBhed.  in  tie  Eoyiil  AichivoB  nt 
Dnsflden.  It  in  a  report  drawn  up  hj  CaptAin  tod  Berlepach,  of  lu  Intenlen 
b«Id  with  ttie  PriDCB  of  Onuige,  to  wtiom  ho  bud  bean  dupatcd  Y/g  Urn  Etector 
Angnitni  of  Saiouy.  It  ie  to  ha  renmrliBd,  mareover,  Uiat  AuguBtuB  at  tliiij 
psriod  [NoTQDiher,  lEflT),  ducllncd  recoirine;  the  Priucs  nt  Oreeden,  while  pro- 
fening  tilt  greHtaal  iiitereat  in  bin  welfare  I  Cnpnliliihed  letter  trom  Elector 
An^iutui  to  Prince  W.  o!  Onnge,  lOtli  fav.  1567,  In  Dresden  AjdIutiu.  So 
hatta  sDch  ia  KonningB  Vorlrauter  KemmortinE  Bignor  Vandenes  anob  In 
groeeet  gobeim  wBrnen  Isszen  dsei  ehr  leWe  mifi  Koonings  tieoho  briofe 
gnehen  abn  Bertiogen  von  Alba,  dnrin  bewohlsn,  b.  fg.  ntuhzntmcbten  und 
-Ran  nian  ilin  bokems,  sdnen  prmiiui  nickt  abur  24  3tunden  >nvarlenEeiii." — 
Bericbt  »on  Hunptm.  v.  Bcrlepioh. 

t  Correefunduicede  QalUaamelB  Tacit.,  il.  131,  45«.  Bor.ULlfll.  Beerd, 
t.  127-  I  IWd. 
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Brederode  refused  to  leave  Amsterdam,  the  magistracy  were 
to  call  for  assistance  upon  Count  Meghem,  who  had  a  regi- 
ment at  Utrecht.  *  This  clause  made  it  impossible  for  La 
Torre  to  exhibit  his  instructions  to  Brederode.  Upon  his 
refusal,  that  personage,  although  he  knew  the  secretary  as 
well  as  he  knew  his  own  father,  coolly  informed  him  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  him ;  that  he  did  not  consider  him  as 
respectable  a  person  as  he  pretended  to  be ;  that  he  did 
not  believe  a  word  of  his  having  any  commission  from 
the  Duchess,  and  that  he  should  therefore  take  no  notice 
whatever  of  his  demands.  La  Torre  answered  meekly, 
that  he  was  not  so  presumptuous,  nor  so  destitute  of  sense, 
as  to  put  himself  into  comparison  with  a  gentleman  of 
Count  Brederode's  quality,  but  that  as  he  had  served  as  se- 
cretary to  the  privy  council  for  twenty- three  years,  he  had 
thought  that  he  might  be  believed  upon  his  word.  Here- 
upon La  Torre  drew  up  a  formal  protest,  and  Brederode 
drew  up  another.  La  Torre  made  a  proces  verbal  of  their 
interview,  while  Brederode  stormed  like  a  madman,  and 
abused  the  Duchess  for  a  capricious  and  unreasonable 
tyrant.  He  ended  by  imprisoning  La  Torre  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  seizing  his  papers.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
these  events  took  place  on  the  13th,  15th  and  24th,  of 
March, t  the  very  days  of  the  great  Antwerp  tumult.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  dealing 
with  forty  or  fifty  thousand  armed  men,  anxious  to  cut 
each  other's  throats,  while  Brederode  was  thus  occupied  in 
browbeating  a  pragmatical  but  decent  old  secretary,  illus- 
trated the  difference  in  calibre  of  the  two  men. 

This  was  the  Count's  last  exploit.  He  remained  at  Am- 
sterdam some  weeks  longer,  but  the  events  which  succeeded 
changed  the  Hector  into  a  faithful  vassal.  Before  the  12th 
of  April,  he  wrote  to  Egmont,  begging  his  intercession  with 
Margaret  of  Paima,  and  offermg  "carte  blanche"  as  to 
terms,  if  he  might  only  be  allowed  to  make  his  peace  with 
government.  J  It  was,  however,  somewhat  late  in  the  day 
for  the  "  great  beggar"  to  make  his  submission.  No  terms 
were  accorded  him,  but  he  was  allowed  by  the  Duchess  to 
enjoy  his  revenues  provisionally,  subject  to  the  Eangsplea- 

*  CSorrespondance  do  Gnillaumo  le  Tacit.,  ii.  439,  440.    Bor,  iii.  161, 162. 
t  Correspondanoe  de  GuUIaume  le  Tacit.,  11.  444 — 454. 

t  " Brederode  ha  saplicado  do  ser  pcrdonado  y  emblado  k  Monsiear 

'mont  carta  blaaca." — MS.  Letter  of  Grauvelle  to  Alba.   Bibl.  do  Bourg. 
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sure.  Upon  the  25th  April,  he  entertained  a  select  circle 
of  Mends  at  his  hotel  in  Amsterdam,  and  then  embarked  at 
midnight  for  Embden.  A  numerous  procession  of  his  ad- 
herents escorted  him  to  the  ship  bearing  lighted  torches, 
and  singing  bacchanalian  songs.  He  died  within  a  yeoi' 
afterwards,  of  disappointment  and  hard  drinking,  at  Castle 
Hardenberg,  in  Germany,  after  all  his  fretting  and  fury, 
and  notwi^standing  his  vehement  protestations  to  die  a 
poor  soldier  at  the  feet  of  Louis  Nassau.* 

That  "  good  chevalier  and  good  Christian,"  as  his  brother 
affectionately  called  him,  was  in  Germany,  girding  himself 
for  the  manly  work  which  Providence  had  destined  him  to 
perform.  The  life  of  Brederode,  who  hod  engaged  in  the 
early  struggle,  perhaps  from  the  frivolous  expectation  of 
hearing  himself  called  Count  of  Holland,  as  his  ancestors 
had  been,  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
nor  did  his  death  occasion  regret.  His  disorderly  band  oif 
followers  dispersed  in  every  direction  upon  the  departure  of 
their  chief.  A  vessel  in  which  Batenburg,  Galaina,  and 
other  nobles,  with  their  men-at-arms,  were  escaping  towards 
a  German  port,  was  can-ied  into  Harlingen,  while  those 
gentlemen,  overpowered  by  sleep  and  wassail,  were  unaware 
of  their  danger,  and  delivered  over  to  Count  Meghem,  by 
the  treachery  of  their  pilot.  The  soldiers  were  imme- 
diately hanged.  The  noblemen  were  reserved  to  grace  the 
first  great  scaffold  which  Alva  was  to  erect  upon  the  horse- 
market  in  Brussels.f 

The  confederacy  was  entirely  broken  to  pieces.  Of  the 
chieftains  to  whom  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  support  and  encouragement,  some  had  rallied  to  the 
government,  some  were  in  exile,  some  were  in  prison. 
Montigny,  closely  watched  in  Spain,  was  virtually  a  cap- 
tive, pining  for  the  young  bride  to  whom  he  had  been 
wedded  amid  such  brilliant  festivities  but  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  departure,  and  for  the  child  which  was  never  to 
look  upon  its  father  s  face.  |  His  colleague,  Marquis  Ber- 
ghen,  more  fortunate,  was  already  dead.  The  excellent 
Viglius  seized  the  opportunity  to  put  in  a  good  word  for 

•  Bor,  iii.  168.  Hoofd,  iv.  135.  Vit  Viglii,  51.— Compape  Bor,  Hoofd, 
ubi  sup. 

t  Pontna  Payen  MS. 

t  The  child  was  baptized  at  Tournay  on  the  1st  December,  1566. — ^Pasquier 
do  la  Barre  MS.,  f.  73. 
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Noircarmes,  who  had  been  grindiDg  Toumay  in  the  dust, 
and  butchering  the  inhabitants  of  Yalenciennes.  "We 
have  heard  of  Berghen's  death,"  wrote  the  President  to  his 
faithful  Joachim.  "  The  Lord  of  Noircarmes,  who  has 
been  his  substitute  in  the  governorship  of  Hainault,  has 
given  a  specimen  of  what  he  can  do.  Although  I  have  no 
private  intimacy  with  that  nobleman,  I  cannot  help  em- 
bracing him  wiUi  all  my  benevolence.  Therefore,  oh  my 
Hopper,  pray  do  your  best  to  have  him  appointed  gover- 
nor."* 

With  the  departure  of  Orange,  a  total  eclipse  seemed  to 
come  over  the  Netherlands.  The  country  was  absolutely 
helpless,  the  popular  heart  cold  with  apprehension.  AU 
persons  at  all  implicated  in  the  late  troubles,  or  suspected 
of  heresy,  fled  from  their  homes.  Fugitive  soldiers  were 
hunted  into  rivers,  cut  to  pieces  in  the  fields,  hanged, 
burned,  or  drowned,  like  dogs,  without  quarter,  and  with- 
out remorse.  The  most  industrious  and  valuable  part  of 
the  population  left  the  land  in  droves.  The  tide  swept 
outwards  with  such  rapidity  that  the  Netherlands  seemed 
fast  becoming  the  desolate  waste  which  they  had  been 
before  the  Christian  era.  Throughout  the  country,  those 
Beformers  who  were  unable  to  effect  their  escape  betook 
themselves  to  their  old  lurking-places.  The  new  religion 
was  banished  from  all  the  cities,  every  conventicle  was 
broken  up  by  armed  men,  the  preachers  and  leading  mem- 
bers were  hanged,  their  disciples  beaten  with  rods,  reduced 
to  beggary,  or  imprisoned,  even  if  they  sometimes  escaped 
the  scaffold.  An  incredible  number,  however,  were  ex- 
ecuted for  religious  causes.  Hardly  a  village  so  small, 
says  the  Antwerp  chronicler,  but  that  it  could  furnish  one, 
two,  or  three  himdred  victims  to  the  executioner.!  The 
new  churches  were  levelled  to  the  groimd,  and  out  of  their 
timbers  gallows  were  constructed.  I  It  was  thought  an 
ingenious  pleasantry  to  hang  the  Keformers  upon  the  beams 
under  which  they  had  hoped  to  worship  God.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  fugitives  was  confiscated.  The  beggars  in 
name  became  beggars  in  reality.  Many  who  felt  obliged 
to  remain,  and  who  loved  their  possessions  better  than 
their  creed,  Vere' suddenly  converted  into  the  most  zealous 

*  Foppens,  Supplement,  iL  552. 

t  Meteren,  U.  f.  45. 

X  De  la  Barre  MS.,  96.    Hoofd,  iy.  138.    Sirada,  vi.  278. 
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of  Catbolics.  Persons  viho  liod  for  years  not  gone  to  mEisa, 
ncTer  omitted  now  their  daily  and  nightly  raita  to  the 
churches,*  Persons  who  had  never  spoken  to  an  eccle- 
siastic but  v/iih  contumely,  now  could  not  eat  tlieir  dinners 
without  one  at  their  table. +  Many  who  were  suspected  of 
having  parlicipsted  in  Calvinistic  rites,  were  foremost  and 
loudest  iu  putting  down  and  denouncing  all  forms  and 
shows  of  the  reformation.  The  country  was  as  completely 
"  paeiiied,"  to  nse  the  conqueror's  expression,  as  Gaul  had 
been  by  Cfflsar. 

The  Regent  issued  a  fresh  edict  upon  the  Q4th  May,  to 
refresh  the  memories  of  those  who  might  have  forgotten 
previous  statutes,  which  were,  however,  not  calculated  to 
make  men  oblivious.  By  this  new  proclamation,  all  minis- 
ters and  teachers  were  sentenced  to  the  gallows.  All 
pei^ons  who  had  suffered  their  houses  to  be  used  for 
religious  purposes  wera  sentenced  to  the  gallows.  All 
parents  or  masters  whose  children  or  servants  had  attended 
such  meetings  were  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  while  the 
children  and  servants  were  only  to  be  beaten  with  rods. 
AU  people  who  sang  hymns  at  the  burial  of  their  relations 
were  sentenced  to  the  gallows.  Parents  who  allowed  their 
newlj-bom  children  to  be  baptized  by  other  hands  than 
diose  of  the  Catholic  priest  were  sentenced  to  the  gallows. 
The  some  punishment  was  denounced  against  the  persons 
who  should  christen  the  child  or  act  as  its  sponsors. 
Schoolmasters  who  should  teach  any  error  or  false  doctrine 
were  likewise  to  be  punished  with  death.  Those  who 
infringed  the  statutes  against  the  buying  and  selling  of 
rehgious  books  and  songs  were  to  receive  the  same  doom, 
aitOT  the  first  offence.  AU  sneers  or  insults  against  priests 
end  ecclesiastics  were  also  made  capital  crimes.  Vaga- 
bonds, fugitives,  apostates,  runaway  monks,  were  ordered 
forthwith  to  depart  from  every  city  on  pain  of  death.  In 
all  cases  confiscation  of  the  whole  property  of  the  criminal 
was  added  to  the  hanging.  I 

This  edict,  says  a  contemporary  historian,  increased  the 
fear  of  those  professing  the  new  reUgion  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  left  the  country  "in  great  heaps."!  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  issue  a  subsequent  proclamation 
forbidding  all  persons,  whether  foreigner  or  natives,   to 
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leave  the  land  or  to  send  away  their  property,  and  pro- 
hibiting all  shipmasters,  wagoners,  and  other  agents  of 
travel,  from  assisting  in  the  flight  of  such  fugitives,  all  upon 
pain  of  death.* 

Yet  will  it  be  credited  that  the  edict  of  24th  May,  the 
provisions  of  which  have  just  been  sketched,  actually  ex- 
cited the  wrath  of  Philip  on  account  of  their  clemency  ?  He 
wrote  to  the  Duchess,  expressing  the  pain  and  dissatisfac- 
tion which  he  felt,  that  an  edict  so  indecent,  so  illegal,  so 
contrary  to  the  Christian  religion,  should  have  been  pub- 
lished. Nothing,  he  said,  could  oflfend  or  distress  him 
more  deeply,  than  any  outrage  whatever,  even  the  slightest 
one,  offered  to  God  and  to  His  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 
He  therefore  commanded  his  sister  instantly  to  revoke  the 
edict,  t  One  might  almost  imagine  from  reading  the  King's 
letter  that  Philip  was  at  last  appalled  at  the  horrors  com- 
mitted in  his  name.  Alas,  he  was  only  indignant  that 
heretics  had  been  suffered  to  hang  who  ought  to  have  been 
burned,  and  that  a  few  narrow  and  almost  impossible  loop- 
holes had  been  left,  through  which  those  who  had  offended 
might  effect  their  escape. 

And  thus,  while  the  country  is  paralyzed  with  present 
and  expected  woe,  the  swiftly  advancing  tnunpets  of  the 
Spanish  army  resound  from  beyond  the  Alps.  The  curtain 
is  falling  upon  the  prelude  to  ihe  great  tragedy  which  the 
prophetic  lips  of  Orange  had  foretold.  When  it  is  again 
lifted,  scenes  of  disaster  and  of  bloodshed,  battles,  sieges, 
executions,  deeds  of  imfaltering  but  valiant  tyranny,  of 
superhuman  and  successful  resistance,  of  heroic  self-sacri- 
fice, fanatical  courage  and  insane  cruelty,  both  in  the  cause 
of  the  Wrong  and  the  Eight,  will  be  revealed  in  awful 
succession — a  spectacle  of  human  energy,  human  suffering, 
and  human  strength  to  suffer,  such  as  has  not  often  been 
displayed  upon  the  stage  of  the  world's  events. 

*  Bor,  iii.  175. 
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the  tnatler — Interris*  betosmi  Ihs  Ditke  and  EfoHHit— Btwptian 
b;  the  Dacban  of  Puma— CimtLu  letlen  tu  the  oitiH  nquiriDg  taai  ae- 
eeptuux  gr  girritoBS — Hsrpiret's  Mcret  oaTrapotidiiDcB— Univmil  ipprs- 
btm^D — E^A  of  tha  frcat  dticfl  dDnumdRl  hj  ALr4 — Secret  pluu  itf  tbe 
KaTarnmeDC,  UTAOged  before  tbu  Dake's  depirtiirft— Arrest  of  OnuEe,  I^ 
DuDt,  Horn,  •nd  oUicnl,  detanniniid  npoa — Stealth]'  Muru  of  Uie  |^i«ni- 
mcDl  (omrdi  them — InCktnatlDn  at  Egiaont^-WnmiDgi  tddrsBod  to  bjm  by 
Da  ally  and  olhen— Hcunrea  to  eutrup  Coant  Honl— Banquet  of  lliu  Cnuid 
Prior— Tbo  Orand  Prior'i  warning  to  Kgqioiii— EtiI  oodobuIb  of  Noireanna 
— AiTHla  ot  Ecinont.  Hum.  Bakkorzeel,  aud  Stnulon— Fopolar  camtama- 
tion — Petulant  condact  of  I>DcbesB  Hargaret — Cbaractcriatio  eommmls  of 
OmnieUs— Hia  secret  mauhiiuliaiii  atul  dlacIalianrft_BergbHii  and  Uontigny 
■  Last  momijuti  of  Marqnii  BorEhen— ['erfid;  of  Ru;  Oomei— Establlibuiont 
of  tliB  '■Ittood-Conacir-lW  laidiug  featn™— Inridioiu  beliAvior  of  Vlglioa 
— Seoret  correBpondence,  eoncemiTig  tbe  Freridcnt,  between  Philip  and  A1t» 
— lCembenoftlie"BIood-Ooaneir— Ponraileof  VarguandHeaaeh—ltode 
of  pTocaadinH  adopted  b;  the  couudl— Wholwale  UBCOtJougl— Deapair  b  the 
proviiicea— The  reelgDatiDii  of  Xhiuheaa  Mnrgerel  aceepted^Har  dapartnre 
tnim  the  NetherlnDda— Bcnewed  dill  irar  in  Prsnoe — Ihjatbaf  UaDtmoranFr 
— 'Anxiliur;  troopa  Bent  bf  Alia  to  Fnnce — ErsetlaD  of  Antwerp  dtudcl- 
I>eiciipUoD  of  the  citadel 

The  armed  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  all  which  had  gone  before.  That  Ihe  inevit- 
able resTilt  had  been  so  long  deferred  lay  rather  in  the  in- 
comprehensible tai'dineas  of  Philip's  character  than  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Never  did  a  monarch  hold  so 
steadfastly  to  a  deadly  purpose,  or  proceed  so  languidly  aud 
-with  so  much  circumvolution  to  his  goal.  The  mask  of 
benignity,  of  possible  clemency,  was  now  thrown  off,  but 
the  delusion  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  provinces  was  still 
maintained.  He  assured  the  Begent  that  he  should  be  go- 
verned by  her  advice,  and  as  she  had  made  all  needful  pre- 
parations to  receive  him  in  Zeland,  that  it  would  be  in 
2eland  he  should  arrive.* 

The  same  two  men  among  Philip's  advisers  were  promi- 
nent as  at  an  earlier  day — tlio  Prince  of  Eboli  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva.      They  still  represented  entirely  opposite 

*  Corcesyondiuicii  do  Philippe  II.,  L  5G0. 
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ideas,  and  in  character,  temper,  and  histoiy,  each  was  the 
rererse  of  the  other.  The  poUcy  of  the  Pnnce  was*  pacific 
and  temporizing;  that  of  the  Dake  uncompromising  and 
ferocious.  Roy  Gomez  was  disposed  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  armed  mission  of  Alva,  and  he  now  openly  counselled 
the  King  to  fulfil  his  long-deferred  promise,  and  to  make 
his  appearance  in  person  before  his  rebellious  subjects. 
The  jeslousj  and  hatred  which  existed  between  the  I^ince 
and  the  Duke — ^between  the  man  of  peace  and  the  man  of 
wrath — were  constantly  exploding,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  King.  The  wrangling  in  the  council  was  incessant 
Determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  his 
rival,  the  &voTite  was  even  for  a  moment  disposed  to  ask 
for  the  command  of  the  army  himself.  There  was  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  the  notion,  that  a  man  whose  life  had 
been  pacific,  and  who  trembled  at  the  noise  of  arms,  should 
seek  to  supersede  the  terrible  Alva,  of  whom  his  eulogists 
asserted,  with  Castilian  exaggeration,  that  the  very  name  of 
fear  inspired  him  with  horror.  But  there  was  a  limit  be- 
yond which  the  influence  of  Anna  de  Mendoza  and  her  hus- 
band did  not  extend.  Phihp  was  not  to  be  driven  to  the 
Netherlands  against  his  will,  nor  to  be  prevented  from 
assigning  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  most  appropriate 
man  in  Europe  for  his  purpose.* 

It  was  determined  at  last  that  the  Netherland  heresy 
should  be  conquered  by  force  of  arms.  The  invasion  re- 
sembled both  a  crusade  against  the  infidel,  and  a  treasure- 
hunting  foray  into  the  auriferous  Indies,  achievements  by 
which  Spanish  chivalry  had  so  often  illustrated  itself  The 
banner  of  the  cross  was  to  be  replanted  upon  the  conquered 
battlements  of  three  hundred  infidel  cities,  and  a  torrent  of 
wealth,  richer  than  ever  flowed  from  Mexican  or  Peruvian 
mines,  was  to  flow  into  the  royal  treasury  from  the  perennial 
fountains  of  confiscation.  Who  so  fit  to  be  the  Tancred 
and  the  Pizarro  of  this  bicolored  expedition  as  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  the  man  who  had  been  devoted  from  his  eai'liest 
childhood,  and  from  his  father  s  grave,  to  hostility  against 
unbelievers,  and  who  had  prophesied  that  treasure  would 
flow  in  a  stream,  a  yard  deep,  from  the.  Netherlands  so  soon 
as  the  heretics  began  to  meet  with  their  deserts  ?  An  army 
of  chosen  troops  was  forthwith  collected,  by  taking  the  four 

*  Cabrera,  L  7,  c  vii.  p.  414.     Strada,  i.  282,  283.     Hist,  du  Dae  d'Albo, 
iL  155,  242. 
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kgions.  or  Kruos,  of  Kaples,  Sicily.  Sorillnia.  and  Lom- 
bardy,  and  filling  their  places  in  Italy  by  fretih  levies. 
About  ten  thousand  picked  and  veteran  soldiers  were  thus 
obtfuned.  of  which  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  appointed  genei'al- 
in-chief." 

Ferdinando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alvo,  was  now 
in  his  sixtieth  year.  He  was  the  most  successit'ul  and  ex- 
perienced general  of  Spain,  or  of  Europe.  No  mnn  had 
studied  more  deeply,  or  practised  more  constantly,  the 
inilitaiy  science.  In  the  most  important  of  all  artj;  nl  that 
«poch  he  was  the  most  coiisumniate  artist.  In  the  only 
honorable  profession  of  the  age,  he  was  the  most  thorough 
and  the  most  pedantic  professor.  Since  the  days  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.  no  man  had  besieged  so  many  cities. 
Since  the  days  of  Fabius  Gunctator,  no  general  had  avoided 
so  many  battles,  and  no  soldier,  courageoua  as  he  was.  e\'er 
attained  to  a  more  sublime  indifference  to  calumny  or  de- 
preciation. Having  proved  in  his  boyhood,  at  Fontarabia, 
and  in  his  maturity  at  Muhlberg.  that  he  could  exhibit 
heroism  and  headlong  courage,  when  necessary,  he  could 
aflbrd  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  witless  gibes  which 
his  enemies  had  occasionally  perpetrated  at  his  expense. 
Conscious  of  holding  his  armies  in  his  hand,  by  the  power 
of  an  unrivalled  discipline,  and  the  magic  of  a  name  illus- 
trated by  a  hundred  triumphs,  he  could  bear  with  patience 
and  benevolence  tlie  munnurs  of  bis  soldiers  when  their 
battles  were  denied  tliem. 

He  was  bom  in  1508,  of  a  family  which  boasted  imperial 
descent.  A  Palseologus,  brother  of  a  Byzantine  emperor. 
Lad  conquered  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  ti'ansmitted  its  appel- 
lation 83  a  family  name.f  The  father  of  Ferdinando,  Don 
Garcia,  had  been  slain  on  the  isle  of  Gerbes,  in  battle 
with  the  Moors,  when  his  son  was  but  four  years  of  age.; 
The  child  was  brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  Don  Frederic, 
and  trained  fi-om  his  tenderest  infancy  to  arms.  Hatred 
to  the  infidel,  and  a  determination  to  avenge  his  father's 
blood,  ciying  to  him  from  a  foreign  grave,  were  the  earliest 
of  his  instincts.  As  a  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
prowess.     His  mtuden  sword  was  fleshed  at  Fontarabia, 

'  BraaiK,  Hint,  dor  Rof.,  i.  4ilG.  De  Tbou.  v.,  I  41.  pp.  fiSil,  2'M.  Bun.  . 
daHonaom.     Gncrru  de  lot  PaynciBaxoH.  otiT.,  SO,  SI,  20. 

t  DeJ^Vioa..  BcBultng  do  1h  Vida  ds  Sou  F.  A.  deT.  DuqaedoAlva,  p.  3. 
Hlrt.  du  Duo  d'Albc,  i.  E. 
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where,  although  hut  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  considered, 
hy  his  constancy  in  hardship,  hy  his  hrilliant  and  desperate 
courage,  and  hy  the  example  of  military  discipline  which  he 
afforded  to  the  troops,  to  have  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  success  of  the  Spanish  arms. 

In  1530,  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Turk.  Charles,  instinctively  recognizing  the 
merit  of  the  youth  who  was  destined  to  be  the  life-long 
companion  of  his  toils  and  glories,  distinguished  him  with 
his  favor  at  the  opening  of  his  career.  Young,  brave,  and 
enthusiastic,  Ferdinand  de  Toledo  at  this  period  was  as  in- 
teresting a  hero  as  ever  illustrated  the  pages  of  Castilian 
romance.  His  mad  ride  from  Hungary  to  Spain  and  back 
i^ain,  accomplished  in  seventeen  days,  for  the  sake  of  a 
brief  visit  to  his  newly-married  wife,  is  not  the  least  attrac- 
tive episode  in  the  history  of  an  existence  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  so  dark  and  sanguinaiy.  In  1535,  he  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  on  his  memorable  expedition  to  Timis. 
In  1546  and  1547  he  was  generalissimo  in  the  war  against 
the  Smalcaldian  league.  His  most  brilliant  feat  of  arms — 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  Emperor's  reign — 
was  the  passage  of  the  Elbe  and  the  battle  of  Miihlberg, 
accomplished  in  spite  of  Maximilian's  bitter  and  violent  re- 
proaches, and  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  a  defeat.* 
That  battle  had  finished  the  war.  The  gigantic  and  mag- 
nanimous John  Frederic,  surprised  at  his  devotions  in  the 
church,  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  his  boots  behind  him,  which, 
for  their  superhuman  size,  were  ridiculously  said  afterwards 
to  be  treasured  among  the  trophies  of  the  Toledo  house.f 
The  rout  was  total.  "  I  came,  I  saw,  and  God  conquered," 
said  the  Emperor,  in  pious  parody  of  his  immortal  predeces- 
sor's epigram.  Maximilian  with  a  thousand  apologies  for 
his  previous  insults,  embraced  the  heroic  Don  Ferdinand 
over  and  over  again,  as,  arrayed  in  a  plain  suit  of  blue 
armor,  unadorned  save  with  streaks  of  his  enemies'  blood, 

*  Hist  da  Due  d'Albe,  Uy.  i  e.  vii.    De  Thou,  liy.  iv. 

i  Hist,  da  Due  d'Albe,  1.  274.  BraBtdme,  Horn.  lUost.,  ete.  (eh.  y.),  says 
that  one  of  the  boots  was  *'  large  enoogh  to  hold  a  camp  bedstead/'  p.  11.  I 
insert  the  anecdote  only  as  a  specimen  oi  the  manner  in  which  similar  absor- 
dities,  both  of  great  and  of  little  conseqaence,  are  perpetuated  by  writers  in 
every  land  and  age.  The  armor  of  the  noble-hearted  and  unfortunate  John 
Frederic  may  stiU  be  seen  in  Dresden.  Its  size  indicates  a  man  very  much 
above  the  avei-age  height,  while  the  external  length  of  the  iron  shoe,  on  the 
contrary,  is  less  than  eleven  inches. 
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he  returned  from  pursuit  of  the  fugitiveB.  So  complete  luid 
BO  sudden  was  the  victoiy,  that  it  was  lound  impossible  to 
account  for  it,  save  on  the  ground  of  miraculous  interpo- 
sition. Like  Joshua,  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon.  Don  Ferdinand 
was  supposed  to  have  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still  for 
B  season,  and  to  have  been  obeyed.  Otherwise,  bow  could 
I  the  passage  of  the  river,  which  was  only  concluded  at  six  in 
.  the  eveoiiig,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Protestant 
'  forces,  have  all  been  accomplished  within  the  narrow  space 
of  an  April  iwilight?  The  reply  of  the  Duke  to  Henry  the 
Second  of  France,  who  questioned  him  subsequently  upon 
the  subject,  is  well  known.  "  Your  Majesty.  I  was  too 
mncb  occupied  that  evening  with  what  was  taking  place  on 
the  eailb  beneath,  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  evolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies."  Spared  as  he  bad  been  by  his  good 
fortune  fi'om  taking  any  part  in  the  Algeriue  expedition,  or 
in  -witnessing  the  ignominious  retreat  from  Innspruck,  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  intercalation  of  the  disastrous 
siege  of  Metz  in  the  long  history  of  his  successes.  Doing 
the  duty  of  a  field-marshal  and  a  seutuiel,  supporting  his 
army  by  his  firmness  and  his  discipline  when  notliing  else 
could  Imve  supported  them,  he  was  at  last  enabled,  after 
half  the  hundred  thousand  men  with  whom  Charles  had 
begun  the  siege  had  been  socriticed,  to  induce  his  imperial 
master  to  raise  the  siege  before  the  remaining  fifty  thousand 
had  been  frozen  or  starved  to  death.* 

The  culminating  career  of  Alva  seemed  to  have  closed  in 
the  mist  which  gathered  around  the  setting  star  of  the  Em- 
pire. Having  accompanied  Philip  to  Eingland  in  1554,  on 
bis  matrimonial  expedition,  he  was  destined  in  the  following 
years,  as  viceroy  and  generalissimo  of  Ilaly,  to  he  placed  in 
a  series  of  false  positions.  A  great  captain  engaged  ia  a 
little  war,  the  champion  of  the  cross  in  arms  against  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  he  had  extricated  himself,  at  last, 
with  his  usual  adroitness,  but  with  vciy  little  glory.+  To 
him  had  been  allotted  the  mortification,  to  anodier  the 
triumph.  The  lustre  of  his  own  name  seemed  to  sink  in 
the  ocean  while  that  of  a  hated  rival,  with  new  spaagled  ore, 
suddenly  "  flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  momlng  sky." 
While  he  had  been  paltering  with  a  dotard,  whom  he  was 
forbidden  to  crush,  Egmont  had  struck  down  the  chosen 
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troops  of  France,  and  conquered  her  most  illustrious  com- 
manders. Here  was  the  impardonable  crime  which  could 
only  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  victor.  Unfortunately 
for  his  rival,  the  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  long- 
deferred  revenge  was  to  be  satisfied. 

On  the  whole,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  inferior  to  no  gene- 
ral of  his  age.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  foremost  in 
Spain,  perhaps  in  Europe.  A  spendthrift  of  time,  he  was 
an  economist  of  blood,  and  this  was,  perhaps,  in  the  eye  of 
humanity,  his  principal  virtue.  Time  and  myself  are  two, 
was  a  frequent  observation  of  Philip,  and  his  favorite 
general  considered  the  maxim  as  applicable  to  war  as  to 
politics.  Such  were  his  qualities  as  a  military  commander. 
As  a  statesman,  he  had  neither  experience  nor  talent.  As 
a  man,  his  character  was  simple.  He  did  not  combine  a 
great  variety  of  vices,  but  those  which  he  had  were  colossal, 
and  he  possessed  no  virtues.  He  was  neither  lustful  nor 
intemperate,  but  his  professed  eulogists  admitted  his  enor- 
mous avarice,  while  the  world  has  agreed  that  such  an 
amount  of  stealth  and  ferocity,  of  patient  vindictiveness 
and  universal  bloodthirstiness,  were  never  fomad  in  a  savage 
beast  of  the  forest,  and  but  rarely  in  a  human  bosom.  His 
history  was  now  to  show  that  his  previous  thrift  of  human 
life  was  not  derived  from  any  love  of  his  kind.  Personally 
he  was  stem  and  overbearing.  As  difl&cult  of  access  as 
Philip  himself,  he  was  even  more  haughty  to  those  who 
were  admitted  to  his  presence.  He  addressed  every  one 
with  the  depreciating  second  person  plural.*  Possessing 
the  right  of  being  covered  in  the  presence  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  he  had  been  with  difficulty  brought  to  renounce 
it  before  the  German  Emperor.f  Ho  was  of  an  illustrious 
family,  but  his  territorial  possessions  were  not  extensive. 
His  duchy  was  a  small  one,  furnishing  him  with  not  more 
than  fourteen  thousand  crowns  of  annual  income,  and  with 
four  hundred  soldiers.J  He  had,  however,  been  a  thrifty 
financier  all  his  life,  never  having  been  without  a  handsome 
sum  of  ready  money  at  interest.  Ten  years  before  his 
arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  supposed  to  have  al- 
ready increased  his  income  to  forty  thousand  a  year  by  the 
proceeds  of  his  investments  at  Antwerp.  §    As  already  in- 

•  V.  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  41.  f  Ibid.,  42.  t  Badovaro  MS. 

§  "  Ha  d'entrata  come  Duca  14,000  scudi,  ma  fino  a  40,000  per  dunarl 
investiti  in  Anversa  et  se  stima  cbe  egli  si  trova  sempre  buona  somma  di  con- 
tanti."— Badovai-o  MS. 
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timated,  his  militaiy  character  was  Bometimes  profoundly 
misunderslood.  He  was  often  considered  rather  a  pedoulic 
than  a  practical  commniider,  more  capable  to  discoursG  of 
battles  than  to  gain  them.  Notwithstanding  that  his  long 
life  had  been  an  almost  nnbroken  campaign,  the  ridiculous 
accusation  of  timidity  was  frequently  made  against  liitu.  * 
A  gentleman  at  the  court  of  tlie  Emperor  Charles  once  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Duke  with  the  title  of  "  General  of 
bis  Majesty's  armies  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan  in  time  of 
pence,  and  major-domo  of  the  household  in  the  time  of 
wat-."f  It  was  said  that  tlie  lesson  did  the  Duke  good,  but 
(hat  he  rewarded  very  badly  the  nobleman  who  gave  it 
having  subsequently  caused  his  head  to  be  taken  off.]  In> 
f^eneral,  however,  Alva  manifested  a  philosophical  contempt 
for  the  opinions  expressed  concerning  his  military  fame, 
and  was  especially  disdainful  of  criticism  expressed  by  his 
own  soldiers.  "  Recollect,"  said  he,  at  a  little  later  period, 
to  Don  John  of  Austria,  "  that  the  first  foes  with  whom 
one  has  to  contend  are  one's  own  troops,  with  tlieir  clamore 
for  an  engagement  at  this  moment,  and  their  murmurs 
about  results  at  another ;  with  their  '  I  thought  that  the 
battle  should  be  fought ; '  or.  ■  it  was  my  opinion  that  the 
occasion  ought  not  to  be  lost.'  Your  highness  will  have 
opportunity  enough  to  display  valor,  and  will  nevei'  be  weak 
enough  to  be  conquered  by  the  babble  of  soldiers. "§ 

In  person  he  was  tall,  thin,  erect,  with  a  small  head,  a, 
long  vis^e,  lean  yellow  cheek,  dark  twinkling  eyes,  adust 
complexion,  black  bristling  hair,  and  a  long  sable-silvered 
beard,  descending  in  two  waving  streams  upon  his  breast.  |1 

:^iito  nioltc  eaotre  ut  per  In  prattica  cho  ha  discDira 
.0  con  Iroppo  reaorrato  ot  cauto  at  qnaii  UmiJo  nell' 
«  Bssrae ;  "Nella  encrra  inpsti*  timidlUi  *t 
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Such  being  the  design,  the  machinery  was  well  selected. 
The  best  man  in  Europe  to  lead  the  invading  force  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  picked  veterans.  The 
privates  in  this  exquisite  little  armv,  *  said  the  enthusiastic 
connoisseur  Brantome,  who  travelled  post  into  Lorraine, 
expressly  to  see  them  on  their  march,  all  wore  engraved  or 
gilded  armor,  and  were  in  every  respect  eiquipped  like  cap- 
tains. They  were  the  first  who  carried  muskets,  a  weapon 
which  very  much  astonished  the  Flemings  when  it  first 
rattled  in  their  ears.  The  musketeers,  he  observed,  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  princes,  with  such  agreeable  and 
graceful  arrogance  did  they  present  themselves.  Each  was 
attended  by  his  servant  or  esquire,  who  carried  his  piece 
for  him,  except  in  battle,  and  all  were  treated  with  extreme 
deference  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  as  if  they  had  been  offi- 
cers, t  The  four  regiments  of  Lombardy,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  Naples,  composed  a  total  of  not  quite  nine  thousand 
of  the  best  foot  soldiers  in  Europe.  They  were  commanded 
respectively  by  Don  Sancho  de  Lodrono,  Don  Gonzalo  de 
Bracamonte,  Julien  Eomero,  and  Alfonso  de  Ulloa,  all  dis- 
tinguished and  experienced  generals.  I  The  cavalry,  amount- 
ing to  about  twelve  hundred,  was  under  the  command  of 
the  natural  son  of  the  Duke,  Don  Ferdinando  de  Toledo, 
Prior  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Chiapin  Vitelli,  Mar- 
quis of  Cetona,  who  had  served  the  King  in  many  a  cam- 
paign, was  appointed  Marechal  de  camp,  and  Gabriel  Cer- 
belloni  was  placed  in  command  of  the  artillery.  On  the 
way  the  Duke  received,  as  a  present  from  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  the  services  of  the  distinguished  engineer,  Pacheco, 
or  Paciotti,  §  whose  name  was  to  be  associated  with  the 
most  celebrated  citadel  of  the  Netherlands,  and  whose 
dreadful  fate  was  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  earliest 
successes  of  the  liberal  party. 

With  an  army  thus  perfect,  on  a  small  scale,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, and  furnished,  in  addition,  with  a  force  of  two 
thousand  prostitutes,  as  regularly  enrolled,  disciplined,  and 
distributed  II  as  the  cavalry  or  ihe  artillery,  the  Duke  em- 

Boyal  Qflllery  at  Amsterdam,  which  accords  very  exactly  with  the  descriptioiis 
preserved  ooncermng  his  person. 

*  <*  GentiUe  et  gaUIarde  armte." 

t  Brant6me,  Orandes  Capitaines  Etrangers,  etc.  (ub&  75).    (Due  d'Albe.) 

t  Mendoza,  Oaerras  de  los  Paysee  Bazos,  fol.  20,  21,  29,  30. 

S  Hoofd,  iv.  148. 
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barked  upon  bis  momentous  enterprise,  on  the  lOili  of 
May.  at  CarthageDfi.  Thirty-seven  galleys,  und it  command 
of  Prince  Andrea  Doria,  brought  the  principal  port  of  the 
force  to  Genoa,  the  Duke  being  delayed  a  few  days  at  Nice 
by  an  attack  of  fever.  On  the  3nd  of  June,  the  army  was 
mustered  at  Alexandria  de  Palla,  and  ordered  to  rendezvous 
again  at  San  Ambroaio  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  was  then 
directed  to  make  its  way  over  Mount  Cenis  and  through 
Savoy,  Burgundy,  and  Lorraine,  by  a  .regularly-arranged 
treble  movement.  The  second  division  was  each  night  to 
encflmp  on  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  upon  the 
previous  night  by  the  vanguard,  and  the  rear  was  to  place 
itself  on  the  following  night  in  the  camp  of  the  corps  de 
bat^Ue.^  Thus  ooiling  itself  along  almost  in  a  single  line 
by  slow  and  serpentine  windings,  with  a  deliberate,  deadly, 
venomous  purpose,  this  army,  which  was  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  Philip's  long-deferred  vengeftice,  stole  through 
narrow  mountain  pass  and  tangled  forest.  So  close  and 
intricate  were  many  of  the  defiles  through  which  the  journey 
led  them,f  that,  had  one  tithe  of  the  treason  which  they 
came  to  punish,  ever  existed,  save  in  the  diseased  imagina- 
tion of  their  monarch,  not  one  man  would  have  been  left 
to  tell  the  tale.  Egmont.  had  he  really  been  the  traitor 
and  the  conspirator  he  was  assumed  to  be,  might  have 
easily  oi^anized  the  means  of  cutting  off  tlie  troops  before 
they  could  have  effected  their  entrance  into  the  country 
which  they  had  doomed  to  destruction.  His  military  ex- 
perience, bis  qualifications  for  a  daring  stroke,  his  great 
popularity,  and  the  intense  hatred  entertained  for  Alva, 
would  have  furnished  him  vrith  a  sufficient  machineiyfor 
the  purpose. 

Twelve  days'  march  carried  the  army  through  Burgundy, 
twelve  more  through  Lorraine.     During  tlie  whole  of  the 
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journey  they  were  closely  accompanied  by  a  force  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  ordered  upon  this  service  by  the  King 
of  France,  who,  for  fear  of  exciting  &  fresh  Huguenot  de- 
monstration, had  refused  the  Spaniards  a  passage  through 
his  dominions.  This  reconnoitring  army  kept  pace  with 
them  like  their  shadow,  and  watched  all  their  movements. 
A  force  of  six  thousand  Swiss,  equally  alarmed  and  uneasy 
at  the  progress  of  the  troops,  hovered  likewise  about  their 
flanks,  without,  however,  offering  any  impediment  to  their 
advance.  Before  the  middle  of  August  they  had  reached 
Thionville,  on  the  Luxemburg  frontier,  having  on  the  last 
day  marched  a  distance  of  two  leagues  through  a  forest, 
which  seemed  expressly  arranged  to  allow  a  small  defensive 
force  to  embarrass  and  destroy  an  invading  army.  No  op- 
position, however,  was  attempted,  and  the  Spanish  soldiers 
encamped  at  last  within  the  territory  of  the  Netherlands, 
having  accomplished  their  adventurous  joui^iey  in  entire 
safety,  and  under  perfect  discipUne.* 

The  Duchess  had  in  her  secret  letters  to  Philip  continued 
to  express  her  disapprobation  of  the  enterprise  thus  com- 
mitted to  Alva.  She  had  bitterly  complained  that  now, 
when  the  country  had  been  pacified  by  her  efforts,  another 
should  be  sent  to  reap  all  the  glory,  or  perhaps  to  undo  all 
that  she  had  so  painfully  and  so  successfully  done.  She 
stated  to  her  brother,  in  most  imequivocal  language,  that 
the  name  of  Alva  was  odious  enough  to  make  the  whole 
Spanish  nation  detested  in  the  Netherlands.  She  could 
find  no  language  sufficiently  strong  to  express  her  surprise 
that  the  King  should  have  decided  upon  a  measiu'e  likely  to 
be  attended  with  such  fatal  consequences  without  consult- 
ing her  on  the  subject,  and  in  opposition  to  what  had  been 
her  uniform  advice.  She  also  wrote  personally  to  Alva,  im- 
ploring, commanding,  and  threatening,  but  with  equally  ill 
success.!  The  Duke  knew  too  well  who  was  sovereign  of 
the  Netherlands  now,  his  master's  sister  or  himself.  As  to 
the  effects  of  his  armed  invasion  upon  the  temper  of  the 
provinces,  he  was  supremely  indifferent.  He  came  as  a 
conqueror,  not  as  a  mediator.  "  I  have  tamed  people  of 
iron  in  my  day,"  said  he  contemptuously;  "shall  I  not 
easily  crush  tliose  men  of  butter?"! 

*  l\.  do  Mciulosa,  30,  31. 

t  (JorrtMuoiulAnoo  do  Philippe  II.,  i.  546,  556,  etc.     Strada,  i.  289.    Hoofd» 
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At  Thionrille  he  was,  however,  officially  waited  upon  by 
Berlaytnontand  Noircai'mes,  on  lite  pnrt  of  Ihe  llegent.  Ha 
at  this  point,  moreover,  began  to  receive  deputations  frum 
Taiious  cities,  bidding  him  a  hollow  and  trembling  wel- 
come, and  deprecating  his  displeasure  for  anything  in  the 
past  which  might  seem  ofiensive.  To  all  such  embassies 
he  replied  in  vague  and  conventional  language ;  saying, 
however,  to  his  confidential  attendants:—!  am  here— so 
much  13  cert^n — whether  I  am  welcome  or  not  is  to  mo  a 
matter  of  little  GDnsequence>  At  Tirlemont,  on  the  S3nd 
August,  he  was  met  by  Count  Egmont,  who  had  ridden 
forth  frora  Brussels  to  show  him  a  becoming  respect,  as  the 
representative  of  his  sovereign.  The  Count  was  accompa- 
nied by  several  other  noblemen,  and  brought  to  the  Duke  a 
Ereaeut  of  several  beautiful  horses,  f  Alva  received  him. 
owever,  but  coldly,  for  he  was  unable  at  first  to  adjust  tlie 
mask  to  his  countenance  as  adroitly  as  was  necessary.  Be- 
hold the  greatest  of  all  the  heretics,  he  observed  to  his  at- 
tendants, OS  soon  as  the  nobleman's  presence  was  an- 
nounced, and  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear.  I 
Even  after  they  had  exchanged  Ealutations,  he  addressed 
several  remarks  to  him  in  a  half-jesting,  half  biting  tone, 
saying  among  other  things,  that  his  countsbip  might  have 
Epared  him  the  trouble  of  making  this  long  journey  in  his 
old  B^e.  ^  There  were  other  observations  in  a  similar  strain 
which  might  have  well  aroused  the  suspicion  of  any  man 
not  determined,  like  Egmont,  to  continue  blind  and  deaf. 
After  a  brief  interval,  however,  Alva  seems  to  have  com- 
manded himself.  He  passed  bis  arm  lovingly  over  tlmt 
stately  neck,  [|  which  he  liad  already  devoted  to  the  block, 
and — the  Count  having  resolved  beforehand  to  place  him- 
self, if  possible,  upon  amicable  terras  with  the  new  Viceroy 
— the  two  rode  along  side  by  side  in  friendly  conversation. 
followed  by  the  regiment  of  infantry  and  three  companies  of 
light  horse,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke's  immediate  com- 
mand.! Alva,  still  attended  by  Egmont,  rode  soon  after- 
wsirds  through  the  Louvain  gate  into  Brussels,  where  they 
s^Bjated  for  a  season.     Lodgings  had  been  taken  for  the 
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Dnfce  at  tfie  boose  of  a  certain  Madame  de  Jasse,*  in  the 
Bf^hhflihood  of  Eg^onfs  palace.  Leaving  here  the  pnn- 
opal  p<Hrtion  of  his  attendants,  the  Captain-General,  with- 
out alighting,  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  palace  to  pay  his 
nspects  to  Uie  Duchess  of  Parma. 

For  three  days  the  Begent  had  been  deliberating  with 
her  council  as  to  the  propriety  of  declining  any  visit  from 
the  man  whose  presence  she  justly  considered  a  disgrace 
and  an  insult  to  herself,  f  This  being  the  reward  of  her 
eight  years*  devotion  to  her  brother's  commands ;  to  be  su- 
peneded  by  a  subject,  and  one  too  who  came  to  carry  out  a 
policy  which  she  had  urgently  deprecated,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  of  the  Emperor*s  daughter  that  she  should 
graciously  submit  to  the  indignity,  and  receive  her  successor 
with  a  smiling  countenance.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
submissive  limguage  with  which  the  Duke  had  addressed  her 
in  his  recent  communications,  offering  with  true  Castilian 
but  empty  courtesy,  to  place  his  guards,  his  army,  and  him- 
self at  her  feet,  she  had  consented  to  receive  his  visit  with 
or  without  his  attendants.  | 

On  his  appearance  in  the  court-yard,  a  scene  of  violent 
altercation  and  almost  of  bloodshed  took  place  between  his 
body-guard  and  the  archers  of  the  Begent's  household,  who 
were  at  last,  with  difficulty,  persuaded  to  allow  the  merce- 
naries of  the  hated  Captain- General  to  pass.§  Presenting 
himself  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  these  not 
very  satisfactory  preliminaries,  in  the  bedchamber  of  the 
Duchess,  where  it  was  her  habit  to  grant  confidential  au- 
diences, he  met,  as  might  easily  be  supposed,  with  a  chilling 
reception.  The  Duchess,  standing  motionless  in  the  centre 
of  the  apartment,  attended  by  Berlaymont,  the  Duke  of 
Aerschot,  and  Count  Egmont,  acknowledged  his  saluta- 
tions with  calm  severity.  Neither  she  nor  any  one  of  her 
attendants  advanced  a  step  to  meet  him.  The  Duke  took 
off  his  hat,  but  she,  calmly  recognizing  his  right  as  a 
Spanish  grandee,  insisted  upon  his  remaining  covered.  A 
stiff  and  formal  conversation  of  half  an  hour's  duration  then 
ensued,  all  parties  remaining  upon  their  feet.  ||  The  Duke, 
although  respectful,  foimd  it  difficult  to  conceal  his  indigna- 
tion and  his  haughty  sense  of  approaching  triumph.    Mar- 

*  Jean  de  Gratere  MS.    Eztraits  de  M.  Gaobet 
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garet  vas  cold,  statel,v.  and  forbidding;,  disgrnsing  her  rage 
and  her  BiortificaLion  under  a  veil  of  imperial  pride.*  Alva, 
in  a  letter  to  Philip,  describing  the  inteniew,  assured  his 
Majesty  tbat  be  hod  treated  the  DucheBs  witli  as  mudi 
deference  as  he  could  have  shovrn  to  the  Queen  ;+  but  it  is 
probable,  from  other  contemporaneous  accounts,  that  an 
ill-dieguiE«d  and  even  angry  arrogance  was  at  times  very 
visible  in  his  demeanoi-.  The  slate  council  bad  advised 
tile  X>uchess  against  receiving  him  until  he  had  duly  exhi- 
bited his  powers.  This  ceremony  bad  been  waived,  but 
upon  being  questioned  by  the  Duchess  at  this  intei-view  as 
to  their  nature  and  extent,  he  is  reported  to  have  coolly  an- 
swered that  he  really  did  not  exactly  remember,  but  that  he 
wotild  look  them  over,  and  send  her  information  at  his  ear- 
liest convenience.  J 

The  next  day,  however,  his  commission  was  duly  exhi- 
bited. In  this  document,  which  bore  dale  3lst  January, 
15B7,  Philip  appointed  him  to  be  Gap  tain- General  "in 
correspondence  wilh  his  Majesty's  dear  sister  of  Parma, 
who  was  occupied  wilh  other  matters  belonging  to  the 
government,"  begged  the  duchess  to  co-operate  with  him 
and  to  command  obedience  for  him,  and  ordered  all  the 
cities  of  the  Netherlands  to  receive  such  garrisons  as  be 
should  direct. § 

At  the  official  interview  between  Alva  and  Madame  de 
Parma,  at  which  these  powers  were  produced,  the  necessary 
preliminary  arrangements  were  made  regarding  the  Spanish 
troops,  which  were  now  to  be  immediately  quartered  in  the 
principal  cities.  The  Duke,  however,  informed  the  Begent 
that  as  these  matters  were  not  within  her  province,  he 
should  take  the  hberty  of  arranging  them  with  the  autho- 
rities, without  troubling  her  in  the  matter,  and  would  inform 
her  of  the  result  of  his  measures  at  tbeir  next  inlerview, 
-which  was  to  take  place  on  the  26th  August,  || 

Circular  lettera  signed  by  Philip,  which  Alva  had  brought 
■with  him,  were  now  despatched  to  the  different  mimioipal 
bodies  of  the  country.  In  these  the  cities  were  severally 
commanded  to  accept  the  garrisons,  and  to  provide  for  the 
armiee  whose  active  services  the  King  hoped  would  not  be 
required,  but  wluch  he  had  sent  bei'orehond  to  prepare  a 


t  V.  an  Vm^kt,  ti,  53. 
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peacefbl  enlrance  for  himself!  He  eDJoined  the  most  abso- 
lute obedience  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  until  his  own  arrival, 
vftneh  was  to  be  almost  immediate.  These  letters  were 
dated  at  Madrid  on  the  28th  February,  and  were  now 
accompanied  bj  a  brief  official  circular,  signed  by  Margaret 
of  Parma,  in  which  she  announced  the  arriyal  of  her  dear 
cousin  of  Alva,  and  demanded  unconditional  submission  to 
his  authority.* 

Having  thus  complied  with  these  demands  of  esdemal 
and  conventional  propriety,  the  indignant  Duchess  un- 
bosomed herself^  in  her  private  Italian  letters  to  her  brother, 
of  the  rage  which  had  been  hitherto  partially  suppressed. 
She  reiterated  her  profound  regret  that  Philip  had  not  yet 
accepted  the  resignation  which  she  had  so  recently  and  so 
earnestly  offered*  She  disclaimed  all  jealousy  of  the  su- 
preme powers  now  conferred  upon  Alva,  but  thought  thut 
his  Majesty  might  have  allowed  her  to  leave  the  country 
before  the  Duke  arrived  with  an  authority  which  was  so 
extraordinary,  as  well  as  so  humiliating  to  herself.  Her 
honor  might  thus  have  been  saved.  She  was  pained  to 
perceive  that  she  was  like  to  iiimish  a  perpetual  example 
to  all  others,  who  considering  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
been  treated  by  the  King,  would  henceforth  have  but  little 
inducement  to  do  their  duty.  At  no  time,  on  no  occasion, 
could  any  person  ever  render  him  such  services  as  hers  had 
been.  For  nine  years  she  had  enjoyed  not  a  moment  of 
repose.  If  the  King  had  shown  her  but  little  gratitude, 
she  was  consoled  by  the  thought  that  she  had  satisfied  her 
God,  herself,  and  the  world.  She  had  compromised  her 
health,  perhaps  her  life,  and  now  that  she  had  pacified  the 
country,  now  that  the  King  was  more  absolute,  more 
powerftd  than  ever  before,  another  was  sent  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  Jber  labors  and  her  sufferings.! 

The  Duchess  made  no  secret  of  her  indignation  at  being 
thus  superseded,  and  as  she  considered  the  matter,  out> 
raged.  She  openly  avowed  her  displeasure.  She  was  at 
times  almost  beside  herself  with  rage.  There  was  universal 
sympathy  with  her  emotions,  for  all  hated  the  Duke,  and 
shuadered  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  day  of 
doom  for  all  the  crimes  which  had  ever  been  committed  in 
the  course  of  ages,  seemed  now  to  have  dawned  upon  tho 

•  Bor,  iv.  183, 184. 

t  CwTcspondanco  do  Philippo  II.,  i.  635.    Stiuda,  i.  298. 
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Nelherlanda.  The  sword  which  had  so  long  been  hanging 
over  tliem,  seemed  about  to  dencend.  Throughout  the 
provinces,  there  was  but  one  feeling  of  cold  and  hopeless 
dismay.  Those  who  still  saw  a  possibility  of  effecting  (heir 
escape  from  the  fated  land,  swarmed  acroBs  the  frontier. 
All  foreign  merchants  deserted  the  great  marts.  The  cities 
became  as  still  as  if  the  plague-banner  had  been  unfurled 
on  every  liouse-top. 

Meantime  the  Cap  tain- General  proceeded  methodically 
with  his  work.  He  distributed  his  troops  through  Brussels, 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  ami  otJier  principal  cities.  As  a  measure 
of  necessity  and  mark  of  the  la^t  humiliation,  he  required 
the  municipalities  to  transfer  their  keys  to  his  keeping. 
The  magistrates  of  Ghent  humbly  remonstrated  against 
the  indignity,  and  Egmont  was  impinident  enough  to  make 
himself  the  mouth-piece  of  their  remonstrance,  which,  it  b 
needless  to  add,  was  unsuccessful."  Meantime  bis  own 
day  of  reckoning  had  arrived. 

As  already  observed,  the  advent  of  Alva  at  the  head  of  a 
foreign  army  was  the  natural  consequence  of  all  which  had 
gone  before.  The  delusion  of  the  royal  visit  was  still  main- 
tained, and  the  affectation  of  a  possible  clemency  still  dis- 
played, while  the  monarch  sat  quietly  in  his  cabinet  without 
a  remote  intention  of  leaving  Spain,  and  while  the  mes- 
sengers of  his  accumulated  and  long- concealed  wrath  were 
already  descending  upon  their  prey.  It  was  the  deliberate 
intention  of  Fbilip,  when  the  Duke  was  despatched  to 
tile  Netherlands,  that  all  the  leaders  of  the  anti-inquisition 
party,  and  all  who  had,  at  any  time  or  in  any  way,  implicated 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  government,  or  in  censure 
ofitsproceedmgs.shouldbe  put  to  death.  It  was  determined 
that  the  provinces  should  be  subjugated  to  the  absolute  domi- 
nation of  the  council  of  Spain,  a  small  body  of  foreigners 
sitting  at  the  other  end  of  Europe,  a  junta  in  which  Nether- 
landers  were  to  have  no  voice  and  exercise  no  influence. 
The  despotic  government  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  pos- 
sessions was  to  be  extended  to  these  Flemish  territories, 
which  were  thus  to  he  converted  into  tlie  helpless  depen- 
dencies of  a  foreign  and  an  absolute  CTOWit.\     There  was  to 

"  Bor,  iv.  184,     Hootd,  Ir.  160. 

I  " Tonchnnt  I'ordre  qii'il  dohvoittcnir  nndlctpnys I'on  ^est  pou 

nppsnsvoir  qne  rinleaUan  istaii  dtmeetreavec  le  unopa ronlro  da  I'lidiainititRI- 
tSon  de  Jnadce  et  i7i>UMr7UDU!nf  il  la  futon  XEepOffne.  sa  qaof  te  fen  Ouiii'Lc- 
wflhrt  moy  »TOiia  lot^onni  re^aW."— ConteBtiQns  of  Connaalor  Looti  djlSyw, 
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be  are-organization  of  ihe  inquisition,  upon  the  same  footing 
elaimed  for  it  before  the  outbreak  of  the  troubles,  together 
with  a  re-enactment  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  famous 
edicts  against  heresy.* 

Such  waa  the  sdieme  recommended  by  Granvelle  and 
Espinosa^  and  to  be  executed  by  Alva-f  As  part  and  parcel 
of  this  plan,  it  was  also  arranged  at  secret  meetings  at  the 
house  of  Espinosa,  before  the  departure  of  the  Duke,  that 
all  the  seigniors  against  whom  the  Duchess  Margaret  had 
made  so  many  complaints,  especially  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
with  the  Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  and  Hoogstraaten,  should 
be  immediately  arrested  and  brought  to  chastisement.  The 
Marquis  Beighen  and  the  Baron  Montigny,  being  already 
in  Spain,  could  be  dealt  with  at  pleasure.  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  gentlemen  implicated  in  the  confederacy 
or  compromise,  should  at  once  be  proceeded  against  for 
high  treason,  without  any  regard  to  the  pronuse  of  pardon 
granted  by  the  Duchess. 

The  general  features  of  the  great  project  having  been 
Hius  mapped  out,  a  few  indispensable  preliminaries  were  at 
once  executed.  In  order  that  Egmont,  Horn,  and  other 
distinguished  victims  might  not  take  alarm,  and  thus  escape 
the  doom  deliberately  arranged  for  them,  royal  assurances 
were  despatched  to  the  Netherlands,  cheering  their  des- 
pondency and  dispelling  their  doubts.  With  his  own  hand 
Phihp  wrote  the  letter,  fuU  of  affection  and  confidence,  to 
Egmont,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  He 
wrote  it  after  Alva  had  left  Madrid  upon  his  mission  of 
vengeance.  The  same  stealthy  measures  were  pursued 
with  regard  to  others.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  not 
capable  of  falling  into  the  royal  trap,  however  cautiously 
baited.  Unfortunately  he  could  not  communicate  his  wis- 
dom to  his  friends. 

*  Corretpondance  de  Philippe  IL,i.  562. 

t  "Et  que  mesmement  le  Cardinal  OranveOe  et  President  Viglitu,  M.  de 
BeHaynumt  et  MToirearmes  awraient  A  m  MajesU  eoneeUU  le  mdme.  Yoires  ex- 
preBBement  qn'il  eomtenoU  une  armM  d^egpoAgnotz  avecq  quelque  chef  pour 
maintenir  le  i>ary8  en  I'obeissaxice  de  sa  Majesty  et  en  la  religion  Oatholiqno. 
Et  que  le  Dnc  d'Alve  fat  enyoy^  pour  chef  par  conseil  da  Cai'dinal  Spinosa  et 
adroit  du  Cardinal  de  QranveOe,  comme  il  est  aasez  appam  par  pltteieure  lettret 
eeeriptee  en  ce  temps  Ut  it  see  amjs,  et  tout  cecj  eet  anssy  selon  la  commune 
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It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  so  very  sanguine  a  tempera- 
ment as  that  lo  which  Egmont  owed  his  destraction.  It  was 
not  the  Prince  of  Orange  alone  who  had  prophesied  his 
doom.  Warnings  had  come  to  the  Count  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  they  were  now  frequently  repeated.  Certainly  he 
was  tiot  without  an.viety,  but  he  hod  made  his  decision  ;  da- 
termiaetl  to  believe  in  the  royal  word,  and  in  the  royal 
gratitude  for  his  services  rendered,  not  only  against  Mont- 
morency and  De  Themies,  but  against  the  heretics  of  Flan- 
den.  He  WH3.  however,  much  changed.  He  had  gi-own 
prematurely  old.  At  forty-six  years  his  hair  was  white,  and 
he  never  slept  without  pistols  under  his  pillow.*  Neverthe- 
less he  aSecled,  and  sometimes  felt,  a  lightheartedness 
wbicb  surprised  all  around  him.  The  Portuguese  gentle- 
man Bobles,  Seigneur  de  Billy,  who  had  returned  early  in 
the  summer  from  Spain,  whitlier  he  had  heen  sent  upon  a 
confidential  mission  by  Madame  de  Parma,  is  said  to  have 
made  repeated  communications  to  Egmont  as  to  the  danger- 
ous position  in  which  he  stood.i-  Immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  Brussels  he  had  visited  the  Count,  then  confined 
to  his  houEe  by  an  injury  caused  by  the  fall  of  his  horse. 
"  Take  care  to  get  well  very  fast."  said  De  Billy,  "  for  there 
are  very  bad  stories  told  about  you  in  Spain."  Egmont 
laughed  heartily  at  the  observation,  as  if  nothing  could  well 
be  more  absurd  than  such  a  wammg.  His  friend — for  De 
Billy  is  said  to  have  felt  a  real  attachment  to  the  Count — 
persisted  in  bis  prophecies,  telling  him  that  "  birds  in  the 
field  sang  much  more  sweetly  than  those  in  cages,"  and 
that  he  would  do  well  to  abandon  the  country  before  the 
arrival  of  Alva.  [ 

These  warnings  were  repeated  almost  daily  by  the  same 
gentleman,  and  by  others,  who  were  more  and  more  aslo- 
mshed  at  Egmonfs  infatuation.  Nevertheless,  he  had  dis- 
regarded their  admonitions,  and  had  gone  forth  to  meet  the 
Duke  at  Tirlemont  Even  then  he  might  haye  seen,  in  the 
coldness  of  his  first  reception,  and  in  the  disrespectful 
manner  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  not  only  did  not  at  first 
saliite  him,  but  who  murmured  audibly  that  he  was  a  Lutheran 
and  traitor,  that  he  was  not  so  great  a  favorite  with  the 
government  at  Madrid  as  he  desired  to  be. 

After  the  first  few  moments,  however,  Alva's  manner  had 
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changed,  yMle  Chiappin  Yitelli,  Gabriel  de  Serbelloni,  and 
other  principal  officers,  received  the  Count  with  great  cour- 
tesy, even  upon  his  first  appearance.  The  grand  prior, 
Eerdinando  de  Toledo,  natural  son  of  the  Duke,  and  already 
a  distinguished  soldier,  seems  to  have  felt  a  warm  and  un- 
affected friendship  for  Egmont,  whose  brilli^t  exploits  in 
the  field  had  excited  his  youthful  admiration,  and  of  whose 
destruction  he  was,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  be  the  un- 
willing instrument.  *  For  a  few  days,  accordingly,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Govemor-GeneMd,  all  seemed  to  be  going 
smoothly.  The  grand  prior  and  Egmont  became  exceed- 
ingly intimate,  passing  their  time  together  in  banquets, 
masquerades,  and  play,!  as  joyously  as  if  the  merry  days 
which  had  succeeded  the  treaty  of  Gateau  Cambresis  were 
returned.  The  Duke,  too,  manifested  the  most  friendly 
dispositions,  taking  care  to  send  him  large  presents  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  fruits,  received  frequently  by  the  go- 
vernment couriers  t 

Lapped  in  this  fatal  security,  Egmont  not  only  forgot 
his  fears,  but  unfortimately  succeeded  in  inspiring  Count 
Horn  witb  a  portion  of  his  confidence.  That  gentleman 
had  still  remained  in  his  solitary  mansion  at  Weert,  not- 
withstanding the  artful  means  which  had  been  used  to  lure 
him  from  that  **  desert."  It  is  singular  that  the  very  same 
person  who,  according  to  a  well-informed  Catholic  contem- 
porary, had  been  most  eager  to  warn  Egmont  of  his  danger, 
had  also  been  the  foremost  instrument  for  effecting  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Admiral.  The  Seigneur  de  Billy,  on  the  day 
after  his  arrival  fi-om  Madrid,  had  written  to  Horn,  telling 
him  that  the  King  was  highly  pleased  with  his  services  and 
character.  De  Billy  also  stated  that  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  Philip  to  express  distinctly  the  royal  gratitude 
for  the  Count's  cotduct,  adding  that  his  Majesty  was  about 
to  visit  the  Netherlands  in  August,  and  would  probably  be 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  Baron  Montigny:  § 

Alva  and  his  son  Don  Ferdinando  had  soon  afterwards 
addressed  letters  fi:om  Gerverbiller  (dated  26th  and  27th 
July)  to  Count  Horn,  filled  with  expressions  of  fi:iendship 
and  confidence.  ||    The  Admiral,  who  had  sent  one  of  his 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  674. 

t  Pontus  Payen  MS.  t  Ibid. 
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gentlemen  to  greet  the  Duke,  now  reEponded  from  WeeiC 
that  be  was  veiy  sensible  of  the  kinduess  manifested  t«- 
irards  h'un.  but  ihat  for  reasons  which  his  secretary,  Alonzo 
de  la  Loo,  would  more  fully  communicate,  he  must  for  t)ie 
present  beg  to  be  excused  from  a  personal  visit  to  Brussels. 
The  secrelary  was  received  by  Alva  with  extreme  courtesy." 
The  Duke  expressed  tnlinite  pain  that  the  King  bad  uot 
yet  rewarded  Count  Horn's  seri-ices  according  to  their 
merit,  said  that  a  year  before  be  hod  told  his  brother  Mon- 
tigoy  bow  very  much  he  was  the  Admiral's  friend,  and 
be^ed  La.  Loo  to  tell  his  master  tliat  he  should  not  doubt 
tho  royal  generosity  and  gratitude.  The  governor  added, 
that  if  he  could  see  tlje  Count  in  person  he  could  tt-ll  him 
things  which  would  please  hiin,  and  which  would  |irove 
that  he  had  not  been  forgotten  by  his  friends.  Xia  Loo 
bad  afterward  a  long  conversation  with  the  Duke's  secretary 
Albomoz,  who  assured  him  that  his  roaster  had  tlie  greatest 
auction  for  Count  Horn,  and  that  since  his  affairs  were  so 
much  embarrassed,  he  might  easily  be  provided  with  the 
post  of  governor  at  Milan,  or  viceroy  of  Naples,  about  to 
become  vacant.  The  seci'etary  added,  that  the  Duke  was 
much  hurt  at  receiving  no  visits  from  many  distinguished 
nobles  whose  faithful  friend  and  servant  he  M-as,  and  that 
Count  Mom  ought  to  visit  Brussels,  if  not  to  treat  of  great 
affairs,  at  least  to  visit  the  Cap  tain- General  as  a  fiiend. 
"After  all  this,"  said  honest  Alunzo,  ■'  I  am  going  imme- 
diately to  Weert,  to  urge  his  lordship  to  yield  to  the  Duke's 
desires."! 

This  scientific  manosu^Ting,  joined  to  the  urgent  repre- 
sentations of  Egmont,  at  last  produced  its  effect  The 
Admiral  left  his  retirement  at  Weert  to  fall  into  the  pit 
which  his  enemies  had  been  so  sklUully  preparing  at  Brus- 
sels. On  the  night  of  the  8th  September,  Egraont  received 
another  most  significative  and  mysterious  warning.  A 
Spaniard,  apparently  an  officer  of  rank,  came  secretly  into 
his  house,  and  urged  him  solemnly  to  eflect  his  escape  be- 
fore the  morrow.  The  Countess,  who  related  the  story 
afterwords,  always  believed,  without  being  certain,  that  the 
myaterioi^  visitor  was  Julian  Romero,  marcchol  de  carop.^ 
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Egmout,  howerer,  oontmiied  as  blindly  confident  as  be- 
fore. 

On  the  following  day,  September  9th,  the  grand  prior, 
Don  Ferdinando,  gave  a  magnificent  dinner;  to  wiiich 
Egm<mt  and  Horn,  together  with  Noircarmes,  the  Viscount 
de  Ghent,  and  many  other  noblemen  were  invited.  The 
banquet  was  enlivened  by  the  mnsic  of  Alva's  own  military 
band,  which  the  Dnke  sent  to  entertain  the  company.  At 
three  o'clock  he  sent  a  message  begging  the  gentlemen, 
afiter  their  dinner  should  be  concluded,  to  favor  him  with 
their  company  at  his  house  (the  maison  de  Jassy),  as  he 
wished  to  consult  them  concerning  the  plan  of  the  citadel, 
which  he  proposed  erecting  at  Antwerp.* 

At  this  moment,  the  grand  prior,  who  was  seated  next  to 
Egmont,  whispered  in  his  ear ;  "  Leave  this  place.  Signer 
Count,  instandy ;  take  the  fleetest  horse  in  your  stable,  and 
make  your  escape  vdthout  a  moment's  delay.**  Egmont, 
much  troubled,  and  remembering  the  manifold  prophecies 
and  admonitions  which  he  had  passed  by  unheeded,  rose 
from  the  table  and  went  into  the  next  room.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Noircarmes  and  two  other  gentlemen,  who  had 
observed  his  agitation,  and  were  curious  as  to  its  cause. 
The  count  repeated  to  them  the  mysterious  words  just 
vdiispered  to  him  by  the  grand  prior,  adding  that  he  was 
determined  to  take  the  advice  without  a  moment's  delay. 
"  Ha !  Count,'*  exclaimed  Noircarmes,  /*  do  not  put  lightly 
such  implicit  confidence  in  this  stranger,  who  is  counselling 
you  to  your  destruction.  What  will  the  Duke  of  Alva  and 
all  the  Spaniards  say  of  such  a  precipitate  flight  ?  Will 
they  not  say  that  your  Excellency  has  fled  firom  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt?  Will  not  your  escape  be  construed 
into  a  confession  of  hi^  treason?"! 

K  these  words  were  really  spoken  by  Noircarmes,  and 
that  they  were  so  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  Walloon 
gentleman  in  constant  communication  with  Egmont's 
friends  and  with  the  whole  Catholic  party,  they  furnish 
another  proof  of  the  malignant  and  cruel  character  of  the 
man.     The  advice  fixed  for  ever  the  fate  of  the  vacillating 

aUnt  Madame  sa  femme  sonyent  dedair^  que  ting  captaine  Espagnol  qu'on 
Mmbgonnoit  aToir  eata  Julian  Bomaro,  tfUit  yena  de  nuict  en  aon  logie  lot  con- 
aiiUar  la  refcraicka,  maia  la  confidence  de  sea  aervioes,  Tetpoir  da  son  innocence 
le  fit  demnenrer." — Renom  de  France  MS.,  iL,  c.  L 
*  rimltmFufmUB.,ho6kiT.  t  Ibid. 
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Egmont.  He  bad  risen  from  Cable  determined  to  take  the 
advice  of  a  noble-minded  Spaniard,  who  had  adventured  his 
life  to  save  bis  friend.  He  now  returned  in  obedienca  to 
the  counsel  of  a  fellow-eouDtrymaii,  a  Flemish  noble,  to 
treat  the  well-meant  warning  with  indifference,  and  to  seat 
himself  again  at  the  last  bnnqnet  which  he  was  ever  to 
grace  with  his  presence. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  dinner  being  finished,  Horn  and 
Egraont,  accompanied  by  the  other  gentlemen,  proceeded 
to  the  ■'  Jasgy"  house,  then  occupied  by  Alva,  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  proposed.  They  were  received  by  the 
Doke  with  great  courtesy.  The  engineer.  Pietro  Urbino, 
soon  appeared  and  laid  upon  tlie  table  a  lai'ge  parchment 
containing  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  citadel  to  bo 
erected  at  Antwerp. t  A  warm  discussion  upon  the  subject 
soon  arose,  Egmont,  Horn,  Noircarmes  and  others,  together 
with  the  engineers  Urbino  and  Pacheco,  all  taking  part  in 
the  debate.;  After  a  short  time, the  Ihike  of  Alva  left  the 
apartment,  on  pretext  of  a  sudden  indisposition,  leaving 
the  companystiUwarmly  engaged  in  their  argunient.§  The 
council  lasted  till  near  seven  in  their  evening.  Aa  it  broke 
up,  Don  Saucho  d'Avila,  captain  of  the  Duke's  guard,  re- 
quested Egmont  to  remain  for  a  moment  after  the  rest,  as 
he  had  a  communieation  to  make  to  him.  After  an  inaig- 
ni£cant  remark  or  two,  the  Spanish  olRcer,  as  soon  as  the 
two  were  alone,  requested  Egmont  to  surrender  his  sword. 
The  Count,  agitated,  and  notwithstanding  every  thing 
which  had  gone  before,  still  tiiken  by  surprise,  scarcely 
knew  what  reply  to  make.||  Don  Sancho  repeated  that  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  airest  him,  and  again  demanded 
hia  sword.  At  the  same  moment  the  doors  of  the  adjacent 
apartment  were  opened,  and  Egmont  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  company  of  Spanish  niusqueteers  and  hal- 
berdmen.  Findbg  himself  thus  entrapped,  he  gave  up 
bis  sword,  saying  bitterly,  as  he  did  so,  that  it  had  at 
least  rendered  some  service  to  the  King  in  times  which 
were  past.  He  was  then  conducted  to  a  chamber,  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  house,  where  hia  temporary  prison  had 
been  arranged.  The  windows  were  barricaded,  the  df^- 
light   excluded,   the   whole   apartment  hung   with   black. 

•  PontqB  Pnyon  MS.  '  '"-' 
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Here  he  remiuned  fourteen  dajs  {horn,  the  9th  to  23rd  Sep- 
tember). During  this  period,  he  was  allowed  no  commu- 
nication with  his  Mends.  His  room  was  lighted  day  and 
night  with  candles,  and  he  was  served  in  strict  silence  by 
Spanish  attendants,  and  guarded  by  Spanish  soldiers.  The 
captain  of  the  watch  drew  his  curtain  every  midnight,  and 
aroused  him  from  sleep  that  he  might  be  identified  by  the 
relieving  officer.* 

Count  Horn  was  arrested  upon  the  same  occasion  by 
Captain  Salinas,  as  he  was  proceeding  through  the  court- 
yard of  the  house,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  council  He 
was  confined  in  another  chamber  of  the  mansion,  and  met 
with  a  prec'sely  similar  treatment  to  that  experienced  by 
Egmont.  Upon  the  23rd  September  both  were  removed 
under  a  strong  guard  to  the  castle  of  Ghent  f 

On  this  same  day,  two  other  important  arrests,  included 
and  arranged  in  the  same  programme,  had  been  successfully 
accomplished.  Bakkerzeel,  private  and  confidential  secre- 
tary of  Egmont,  and  Antony  Van  Straalen,  the  rich  and 
influential  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  were  taken  almost 
simultaneously.  I  At  the  request  of  Alva,  the  burgomaster 
had  been  invited  by  the  Duchess  of  Parma  to  repair  on 
business  to  Brussels.  He  seemed  to  have  feared  an  am- 
buscade, for  as  he  got  into  his  coach  to  set  forth  upon  the 
journey,  he  was  so  muffled  in  a  multiplicity  of  clothing, 
that  he  was  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  §  He  was  no  sooner, 
however,  in  the  open  country  and  upon  a  spot  remote  from 
human  habitations,  than  he  was  suddenly  beset  by  a  band 
of  forty  soldiers  under  command  of  Don  Alberic  Lodron 
and  Don  Sancho  de  Lodrono.  ||  These  officers  had  been 
watching  his  movements  for  many  days.  The  capture  of 
Bakkerzeel  was  accomplished  with  equal  adroitness  at 
about  the  same  hour. 

Alva,  while  he  sat  at  the  council  board  with  Egmont  and 
Horn,  was  secretly  informed  that  those  important  person- 
ages, Bakkerzeel  and  Straalen,  with  the  private  secretary 
of  the  Admiral,  Alonzo  de  la  Loo,  in  addition,  had  been 
thus  successfully  arrested.  He  could  with  difficulty  con- 
ceal his  satisfaction,  and  left  the  apartment  immediately 

♦  PonttM  Payen  MS.   ' 

t  Ibid.— Compare  Bor,  iv.  184;  Hoofd,  iv.  160,161;  Strada,  vi.298— 300; 
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that  the  trap  might  bo  apruo^  upoo  the  two  piineipttl  vic- 
tims of  his  treachery.  He  had  himself  airaDged  hU  Uie 
details  of  these  two  important  arrests,  while  his  natural  son, 
the  Prior  l>on  Ferdioando.  had  been  compelled  to  super- 
iDteod  the  proceedings.*  The  plot  had  been  an  excellent 
plot,  and  ^Tas  accomplished  ax  Bucessfiill^  as  it  had  been 
sagaciously  conceived.  None  but  ^Spaniards  hod  been  em- 
ployed in  any  port  of  the  affair.f  Officers  of  high  rank  in 
his  ^lajesty's  army  had  performed  the  part  of  spies  and 
policemen  with  much  adroitness,  nor  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  tiie  duty  would  seem  a  disgrace,  when  the  Prior  of  the 
Knigbts  of  Saint  John  was  superintendent  of  the  operations. 
when  the  Captain'Oeneralofthe  Netherlands  had  arranged 
the  whole  plan,  and  when  all.  from  subaltern  to  viceroy,  had 
received  minute  instructions  as  to  the  contemplated  ti'ea- 
chery^  from  the  great  chief  of  the  Spanish  police,  who  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 

No  sooner  were  these  gentlemen  in  custody  than  the 
secretary  Albomo  was  despatched  to  the  house  of  Count 
Horn,  and  to  that  of  Bakkerzeel,  where  all  papers  were  im- 
mediately seized,  inventoried,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Duke.  1  Thus,  if  amid  the  most  secret  communications  of 
£gmont  and  Horn  or  their  correspondents,  a  single  trea- 
sonable thought  should  be  lurking,  it  was  to  go  hard  but  it 
might  he  twisted  into  a  cord  strong  enough  to  strangle 
tliem  all. 

The  Duke  -wrote  a  triumphant  letter  to  his  Majesty  that 
very  night.  He  apologized  that  these  important  captures 
had  been  deferred  so  long,  but  stated  that  he  had  thought 
it  desirable  to  secure  all  these  leading  personages  at  a  single 
stroke.  He  then  narrated  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
the  operations  had  been  conducted.  Certainly,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Duke  had  only  reached  Brussels  upon 
the  23rd  August,  and  that  the  "two  Counts  were  securely 
lodged  in  prison  on  the  9lh  of  September,  it  seemed  a 
superfluous  modesty  upon  his  port  thus  to  eiicuse  himself 
for  an  apparent  delay.  At  any  rate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
and  of  posterity,  his  zeal  to  carry  out  the  bloody  commands 
of  his  master  was  sufficiently  swift. 

The  consternation  was  universal  throughout  the  provinces 
hen  the  arrests  became  known.    ■"  ■ 
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and  dbtingaished  .Berrioes  plaoed  him  so  ht^  abore  the 
mass  of  citizene,  and  his  attachment  to  dieOatholic  religion 
was  moreover  so  well  known,  as  to  make  it  obvions  that  no 
man  could  now  be  safe,  when  men  like  him  were  in  the 
power  of  Alva  and  his  myrmidons.  The  animosity  to  the 
Spaniards  increased  hourly.*  The  Dndiess  sffiect^  indig- 
nation f  at  the  arrest  of  the  two  nobles,  although  it  nowhere 
appears  that  she  attempted  a  word  in  their  defence,  or  lifted, 
at  any  subsequent  moment,  a  finger  to  save  them.  She  was 
not  anxious  to  wash  her  hands  of  the  blood  of  two  innocent 
men ;  she  was  only  o£feoded  that  they  had  been  an'ested 
without  her  permission.  The  Duke  had,  it  is  true,  sent 
Berlaymont  and  Mansfeld  to  give  her  informatioa  of  Ihe 
fact,  as  soon  as  the  capture  had  been  made,  with  the  plau- 
sible excuse  that  he  preferred  to  save  her  from  all  the 
responsibility  and  all  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure.  I 
Notliinijf,  however,  could  appease  her  wrath  at  this  and 
every  otlier  indication  of  the  contempt  in  which  he  appeared 
to  hold  the  sister  of  his  sovereign.  She  compladned  of  his 
oonduot  daily  to  every  one  who  was  admitted  to  her  presence. 
Herself  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  personal  indignity,  she 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  identify  herself  with  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  provinces.  She  seemed  to  imagine  herself 
Uie  diaropion  of  their  liberties,  and  the  Neth^landas,  for 
a  moment,  to  participate  in  the  delusion.  Because  she  was 
iiulii^uiuu  at  the  insolence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  herself 
the  houest  mtiaeus  began  to  ^ve  her  credit  for  a  sympathy 
with  their  own  wrongs.  She  expressed  herself  determined 
to  move  about  fhun  one  eitr  to  another,  until  the  answ^  to 
her  demand  itor  dismissal  should  arrive.  §  She  allowed  her 
immadiata  attendanta  to  abuse  the  Spaniards  in  good  set 
termfl  u}Kin  aver>*  ooea^uon.  Even  her  private  diaplain  per- 
milted  himself^  m  ureaehing  before  her  in  the  palace  chapel, 
to  dauounoa  the  whola  nation  as  a  race  of  traitors  and  ra- 
viabara,  and  for  this  o0enoa  was  only  reprimanded,  much 
against  hai^  wiU,  by  the  Duehessu  and  ordcrod  to  retire  for  a 
aeasoQ  to  his  oon>^nt  ||  She  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  her 
diaaatislkouon  at  e>*er>*  step  which  had  beoi  taken  by  the 
Duke.  In  all  this  there  was  much  petulance,  but  very  little 
dignity,  while  there  was  neither  a  s|Murk  of  real  ^^pathy 
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for  the  oppressed  milHons,  nor  a  throb  of  genuine  womanly 
emotion  for  the  impending  fute  of  tho  two  nobles.  Her 
principal  grief  was,  iLat  sbe  bod  pacified  the  provinces,  and 
that  anotbi:r  had  now  arrived  to  reap  the  glory ;  but  it  was 
difficult,  while  the  unburied  bones  of  many  heretics  were 
still  hanging,  by  her  decree,  on  the  rafters  of  their  own 
dismantled  churches,  for  her  successfully  to  enact  the  pai't 
of  a  benignant  and  merciful  Regent.  But  it  is  very  true  tlmt 
the  horrors  of  the  Duke's  administration  have  been  propi- 
tious to  the  fame  of  Mai^ret,  and  perhaps  more  so  to  that 
of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  The  faint  and  struggling  rays  of 
huraaniiy  which  occasionally  illumined  the  course  of  Uieir 
government,  were  destined  to  be  eEtinguished  in  a  chaos  so 
profound  and  dark,  that  these  last  beams  of  light  seemed 
clearer  and  more  bountiitil  by  the  conti'asC. 

The  Count  of  Hoogstraaten,  who  wag  on  his  way  tB 
Brussels,  had,  by  good  fortune,  injured  his  hand  thi'ough 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol.  Detained  by  this 
casualty  at  Cologne,  he  was  informed,  before  his  arrival  at 
the  capital,  of  the  arrest  of  his  two  distinguished  friends, 
and  accepted  the  hint  to  betake  himself  at  once  to  a  place 
of  safety.* 

The  loyalty  of  the  elder  Mansfeld  was  beyond  dispute 
even  by  Alva.  His  son  Charles  had,  however,  been  impru- 
dent, and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  even  affiled  his  name  to 
the  earliest  copies  of  the  Compromise.  He  had  retired,  it 
is  true,  irom  all  connesion  with  the  confederates,  but  his 
father  knew  well  that  the  young  Count's  signature  upon 
that  famous  document  would  prove  his  death-warrant,  were 
he  found  in  the  country.  He  therefore  had  sent  him  into 
Germany  before  the  arrival  of  the  Duke-+ 

The  King's  satisfaction  was  unbounded  when  he  learned 
this  important  achievement  of  Alva,  and  he  wrote  imme- 
diately to  express  his  approbation  in  the  most  extravagant 
terms.;  Cardinal  Granvelle,  on  the  contrary,  affected 
astonishment  at  a  course  whicli  be  had  secretly  counselled. 
He  assured  his  Majesty  that  he  had  never  believed  Egmont 
to  entertain  sentiments  opposed  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
nor  to  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
own  depai'ture  from  the  Netherlands.  He  was  persuaded, 
he  said,  that  the  Count  had  been  abused  by  others,  although, 
CmnupODdanae  de  Philippe  n.,  i.  017. 
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to  be  sure,  the  CardincU  had  learned  wUh  regret  what  Egmont 
had  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptisfn  of  Count  Hoog- 
straaten's  child.  As  to  the  other  persons  arrested,  he  said 
that  no  one  regretted  their  fate.  The  Cardinal  added,  that 
he  was  supposed  to  be  himself  the  instigator  of  these  captures, 
but  that  he  was  not  disturbed  by  that,  or  by  other  imputa- 
tions of  a  similar  nature.* 

In  conversation  with  those  about  him,  he  frequently  ex- 
pressed regret  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  too  crafty 
to  be  caught  in  the  same  net  in  which  his  more  simple  com- 
panions were  so  inextricably  entangled.  Indeed,  on  the 
first  arrival  of  the  news,  that  men  of  high  rank  had  been 
arrested  in  Brussels,  the  Cardinal  eagerly  inquired  if  the 
Taciturn  had  been  taken,  for  by  that  term  he  always  charac- 
terized the  Prince.  Keceiving  a  negative  reply,  he  expressed 
extreme  disappointment,  adding,  that  if  Orange  had  es- 
<;aped,  they  had  taken  nobody,  and  that  his  capture  would 
have  been  more  valuable  than  that  of  every  man  in  the 
Netherlands,  f 

Peter  Titelmann,  too,  the  famous  inquisitor,  who,  retired 
from  active  life,  was  then  living  upon  Philip's  bounty,  and 
encouraged  by  friendly  letters  from  that  monarch,  J  expressed 
the  same  opinion.  Having  been  informed  that  Egmont  and 
Horn  had  been  captured,  he  eagerly  inquired  if  *•  wise  Wil- 
liam*' had  also  been  taken.  He  was,  of  course,  answered  in 
the  negative.  "  Then  will  our  joy  be  but  brief,"  he  observed, 
"  Woe  unto  us  for  the  wrath  to  come  from  Germany."  § 

On  the  12th  July,  of  this  year,  Philip  wrote  to  Granvelle 
to  inquire  the  particulai's  of  a  letter  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  according  to  a  previous  communication  of  the  Cardinal, 
had  written  to  Egmont  on  the  occasion  of  itie  baptism  of 
Count  Hoogstraaten's  child.  ||  On  the  17th  of  August,  the 
Cardinal  replied,  by  setting  the  King  right  as  to  3ie  en'or 
which  he  had  committed.  The  letter,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  was  not  written  by  Orange,  but  by  Egm&nt,  and  he 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  Madame  de  Parma  had  not 
yet  sent  it  to  his  Majesty.     The  Duchess  must  have  seen  it, 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  674. 
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because  her  confessor  had  shown  it  to  tlie  person  who  was 
Granvelle's  informant  In  this  letter,  the  Cardinftl  continued, 
the  Btatement  liad  been  made  by  Egmoitt  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  that  iheir  phis  vers  diacovered.  that  the  King  vras 
making  armaments,  that  they  were  unable  to  resist  him,  and 
that  therefore  it  had  become  necessar}-  to  diKtmble  and  to 
accommodate  themselves  as  well  as  possible  to  the  present 
situation,  -nhWe  waiting  Jar  other  eircamstances  wider  tekich  to 
accomplish  ilieir  deiigns,  Granvelle  advised,  moreover,  that 
Slraalen,  who  had  been  privy  to  the  letter,  and  perbapa  the 
amanuensis,  should  be  forthwith  arrested.'*' 

The  Cardinal  was  determined  not  to  let  the  matter  sleep, 
notwithstanding  his  protestation  of  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
the  imprisoned  GounL  Against  the  statement  that  he  Icnew 
of  a  letter  which  amounted  to  a  full  confession  of  treason, 
out  of  Egmonfs  own  mouth— a  fact  which,  if  proved,  and 
perhaps,  if  even  insinuated,  would  be  sufficient  with  Philip 
to  deprive  Egmont  of  twenty  thousand  lives — against  these 
constant  recommendations  to  his  suspicious  and  sanguinary 
master,  to  ferret  out  this  document,  if  it  were  possible,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  churchman's  vague  and  hypo- 
critical expressions  on  the  aide  of  mercy  were  very  little 
worth, 

Certainly  these  seeds  of  suspicion  did  not  fall  upon  a 
barren  soil.  Philip  immediately  communicated  the  infor- 
mation thus  received  to  tlie  Duke  of  Alva,  charging  him  on 
repeated  occasions  to  find  out  what  was  written,  either  by 
Egmont,  or  by  Straalen  at  Egmont's  instigation,  stating  that 
such  a  letter  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  Hoogstraateu 
baptism,  that  it  would  probably  illustrate  the  opinions  of 
Egmont  at  that  period,  and  that  the  letter  itself,  which  the 
confessor  of  Madame  de  Parma  had  once  had  in  his  hands, 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  procured.f  Thus  the  very  language 
used,  by  Granvelle  to  Philip  was  immediately  repealed  by 
the  monarch  to  his  representative  in  the  Netherlands,  at  the 
moment  when  all  Egmont's  papers  were  in  his  possession, 
and  when  Egmont's  private  secretary  was  undergoing  the 
torture,!  '"  order  that  secrets  might  be  wrenched  from  him 
which  bad  never  entered  his  brain.  The  fact  that  no  such 
letter  was  found,  that  the  Duchess  bad  never  alluded  to  any 

"  OoTTesjwTidaDce  &&  Philippe  1I-, : 
t  Vjgl.  E|iiat.  ad  Hopp.,  xivi.  406 
do  Philippe  II.,  i.  671. 
VOL,  II. 
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such  document,  and  that  neither  a  careful  scrutmy  of 
papers,  nor  the  application  of  the  rack,*  could  elicit  any 
satisfactory  information  on  the  subject,  leads  to  the  con- 
dusion  that  no  such  treasonable  paper  had  ever  existed, 
save  in  the  imagination  of  the  Cardinal.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
no  more  than  just  to  hesitate  before  affixing  a  damning 
character  to  a  document,  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  proof 
that  there  ever  was  such  a  document  at  all.  The  confessor 
of  Madame  de  Parma  told  another  person,  who  told  the 
Cardinal,  that  either  Count  Egmont,  or  Burgomaster 
Straalen  by  command  of  Count  Egmont,  wrote  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  thus  and  so.  What  evidence  was  this 
upon  which  to  found  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  a 
man  whom  Granvelle  affected  to  charact^ze  as  o&erwise 
neither  opposed  to  the  Catholic  religion,  nor  to  the  true 
service  of  ^e  King?  What  kind  of  mercy  was  it  on  the 
port  of  the  Cardinal,  while  making  such  deadly  insinuations, 
to  recommend  the  imprisoned  victim  to  clemency  ? 

The  imfortunate  envoys,  Marquis  Berghen  and  Baron 
Montigny,  had  remained  in  Spain  under  close  observation. 
Of  those  doomed  victims  who,  in  spite  of  friendly  remon- 
strances and  of  ominous  warnings,  had  thus  ventured  into 
the  lion's  den,  no  retreating  footmarks  were  ever  to  be  seen. 
Their  fate,  now  that  Alva  had  at  last  been  despatched  to 
the  Netherlands,  seemed  to  be  sealed,  and  the  Marquis 
Berghen,  accepting  the  augury  in  its  most  evil  sense,  imme- 
diately afterwards  had  sickened  unto  death.  Whether  it 
were  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred,  suddenly  changing  to 
despair,  or  whether  it  were  a  still  more  potent  and  unequi- 
vocal poison  which  came  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate 
nobleman,  will  perhaps  never  be  ascertained  with  certainty.f 
The  secrets  of  those  terrible  prison-houses  of  Spain  can 
never  perhaps  be  accurately  known,  until  the  grave  gives 
up  its  dead,  and  the  buried  crimes  of  centuries  are  re- 
vealed. 

It  was  very  soon  after  the  departure  of  Alva's  fleet  from 
Carthagena,  that  the  Marquis  Berghen  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching. He  sent  for  the  Prince  of  Eboli,  with  whom  he 
had  always  maintained  intimate  relations,  and  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  disinterested  friend.  Belying  upon  his 
faithful  breast,  and  trusting  to  receive  from  his  eyes  alone 

*  Ck>nreeiK»iidaiic8  de  FMlippe  II. ,  i  671. 
t  Strada,  I  290.     Hoofd,  iv.  146. 
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the  piou3  drops  of  sympathy  which  ho  required,  tie  dying 
noble  poared  out  his  lung  and  lost  complaint.  He  chained 
him  to  tell  the  man  whom  he  would  no  longer  call  his  king, 
that  he  had  ever  been  true  and  loyal,  that  the  bitterness  of 
having  been  constantly  suspected,  when  he  was  conscious 
of  entire  fidebty,  was  asharper  sorrow  than  could  be  lightly 
believed,  and  that  he  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  his 
own  truth  and  the  ojtitices  of  his  enemies  would  be  brought 
to  light.  He  closed  his  parting  message  by  predicting  that 
after  be  had  been  long  laid  in  the  grave,  the  impeachments 
against  his  character  would  be  at  last,  although  too  late, 
retracted.* 

So  spake  the  unhappy  envoy,  and  his  friend  replied  with 
words  of  consolation,  it  is  probable  that  he  even  ventured, 
in  the  King's  name,  to  grant  him  the  liberty  of  reluming 
to  his  home  ;  the  only  remedy,  as  his  physicians  had  repeat- 
edly stated,  which  could  possibly  be  applied  to  his  disease. 
But  the  devilish  hypocrisy  of  Philip,  and  the  abject  perfidy 
of  Eboii.  at  this  juncture,  almost  surpass  belief.  The 
Prince  eame  to  press  the  hand  and  to  close  the  eyes  of  the 
dying  man  whom  he  called  his  friend,  having  first  carefully 
studied  a  biUet  of  most  minute  and  secret  inatmctions  from 
his  master  as  to  the  deportment  he  was  to  observe  upon 
this  solemn  occasion  and  afterwards.  This  paper,  written 
in  Philip's  own  band,  had  been  delivered  to  Eboli  on  the 
veiy  day  of  his  visit  to  Berghen,  and  bore  the  superscription 
that  it  was  not  to  be  read  nor  opened  till  the  messenger 
who  brought  it  had  left  his  presence.  It  directed  the  Prince, 
if  it  should  be  evident  that  the  Marquis  was  past  recovery, 
to  promise  him.  in  the  King's  name,  the  permission  of  re- 
turnbg  to  the  Netherlands,  Should,  however,  a  possibility 
of  his  surviving  appear,  Eboli  was  only  to  hold  out  a  hope 
that  such  permission  might  eventually  be  obtained.  la 
case  of  Che  death  of  Berghen,  the  Prince  was  immediately  to 
confer  vrith  the  Grand  Inquisitor  and  with  the  Count  of 
Feria,  upon  the  measures  to  he  taken  for  his  obsequies.  It 
might  seem  advisable,  in  that  event,  to  exhibit  the  r 
which  the  King  and  his  ministers  felt  for  his  death,  and  the 
great  esteem  in  which  they  held  the  nobles  of  the  Nether- 
lands. At  the  same  time,  Eboli  was  further  instructed  to 
confer  with  the  same  personages  as  to  the  moat  efficient 
moans  for  preventing  the  escape  of  Boron  Montigny;  to 
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keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  movements,  and  to  give  general 
directions  to  governors  and  to  postmasters  to  intercept  his 
flight,  should  it  be  attempted.  Finally,  in  case  of  Berghen's 
death,  the  Prince  was  directed  to  despatch  a  special  mes- 
senger, apparently  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  as  if  in 
the  absence  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  King,  to  in- 
form the  Duchess  of  Parma  of  the  event,  and  to  lu'ge  her 
immediately  to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  and  of  all  other  property  belonging  to  the  Marquis, 
until  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  it  were  not  possible 
to  convict  him,  after  death,  of  treason,  and  to  confiscate  his 
estates  accordingly.* 

Such  were  the  instructions  of  Philip  to  Eboli,  and  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  the  programme  was  the  horrible 
comedy  enacted  at  the  death-bed  of  the  envoy.  Three  days 
after  his  parting  interview  with  his  disinterested  friend,  the 
Marquis  was  a  corpse.f  Before  his  limbs  were  cold,  a  mes- 
senger was  on  his  way  to  Brussels,  instructing  the  Kegent 
to  sequestrate  his  property,  and  to  arrest,  upon  suspicion  of 
hei-esy,  the  youthful  kinsman  and  niece,  who,  by  the  will  of  the 
Marquis,  were  to  be  united  in  marriage  and  to  share  his 
estate.  I  The  whole  drama,  beginning  with  the  death-scene, 
was  enacted  according  to  order.  Before  the  arrival  of  Alva 
in  the  Netherlands,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  awaiting  the  confiscation,§  which 
was  but  for  a  brief  season  delayed ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
Baron  Montigny,  Berghen's  companion  in  doom,  who  was 
not,  however,  so  easily  to  be  carried  off  by  home-sickness, 
was  closely  confined  in  the  alcazar  of  Segovia,  never  to 
leave  a  Spanish  prison  alive. ||  There  is  something  pathetic 
in  the  delusion  in  which  Montigny  and  his  brother,  the 
Count  Horn,  both  indulged,  each  believing  that  the  other 
was  out  of  harm's  way,  the  one  by  his  absence  from  the 
Netherlands,  the  other  by  his  absence  from  Spain,  while 
bothi  involved  in  the  same  meshes,  were  rapidly  and  surely 
approaching  their  fate.lF 

In  the  same  despatch  of  the  9th  September,  in  which 
the  Duke  communicated  to  Philip  the  capture  of  Egmont 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  672. 
t  Strada,  i.  290. 

t  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  1.  547—590  ;  Siarada,  i.  291 ;  and  note  of 
Gachard.  §  V.  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  77. 

II  Hoofd,  iv.  172, 173.     Correspondance  de  PhiUppe  II.,  i.  648,  654,  666. 
%  Vide  DMnction  de  Tlnnoceuce  du  Comte  de  Homes,  pp.  203,  204. 
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and  Horn,  he  aDnoimced  to  him  his  deteiininatioii  to  esta- 
blish a  new  court  for  the  trial  of  Crimea  committed  duriiis 
the  recent  period  of  troubles.*  This  wonderful  tinbunnl 
was  accordingly  created  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It 
was  called  the  Council  of  Troubles,  but  it  soon  acquired  the 
terrible  name,  by  which  it  will  be  for  ever  known  in  his. 
tory,  of  the  Blood- Council,+  It  superseded  all  other  institu- 
tions. Every  court,  from  those  of  the  municipal  magistracies 
up  to  the  supreme  councils  of  the  provinces,  were  for- 
bidden to  take  cognizance  in  future  of  any  cause  growing 
out  of  the  late  troubles.  J  The  Council  of  State,  allhough 
it  was  not  formally  disbanded,  fell  into  complete  desuetude, 
its  members  being  occasiooally  summoned  into  Alva's  pri- 
vate chambers  in  an  irregular  manner,  while  its  principal 
functions  were  usurped  by  the  Blood- Council.  Not  only 
citizens  of  every  province,  but  the  municipal  bodies  and 
even  the  sovereign  provincial  estates  themselves,  were  com- 
pelled to  plead,  like  humble  individuals,  before  this  new 
and  extraordinary  tribunal.  §  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude 
to  the  absolute  violation  which  was  thus  committed  of 
all  charters,  laws,  and  privileges,  because  the  very  creation 
of  the  council  was  a  bold  and  brutal  proclamation  that 
those  laws  and  privileges  were  at  an  end.  The  constitution 
or  maternal  principle  of  this  suddenly  erected  court  was  of 
a  twofold  nature.  It  defined  and  it  punished  the  crime 
of  treason.  The  definitions,  couched  in  eighteen  articles, 
declared  it  to  be  treason  to  have  delivered  or  signed  any 
petition  against  the  new  bishops,  the  inquisition,  or  the 
edicts ;  to  have  tolerated  public  preaching  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  to  have  omitted  resistance  to  the  image-break- 
ing, to  the  field-preaching,  or  to  the  presentation  of  the 
Bequest  by  the  nobles,  and  "  eitJier  through  sympathy  or 
surprise  "  to  have  asserted  that  the  King  did  not  possess 
the  right  to  deprive  all  the  provinces  of  their  liberties,  ot- 
to iiave  maintained  that  this  present  tribunal  was  bound  to 
respect  in  any  manner  any  laws  or  any  charters,  ||  In  these 
brief  and  simple,  but  comprehensive  terms,  was  the  crime 
of  high  treason  defined.  The  punishment  was  still  more 
briefly,  simply,  and  comprehensively  stated,  for  it  woe  in- 
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giant  death  in  all  cases.*  So  well,  too,  did  this  new  and 
terrible  engine  perform  its  work,  that  in  less  than  three 
months  from  the  time  of  its  erection,  ei^teen  hundred 
human  beings  had  suffered  death f  by  its  summary  proceed- 
ings ;  some  of  the  highest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  vir« 
tuous  in  the  land  among  the  number;  nor  had  it  then 
manifested  the  shghtest  indication  of  fialtering  in  its  dread 
career. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  tremendous  court,  thus  esta- 
bUshed  upon  the  ruins  of  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country,  had  not  been  provided  with  even  a  nominal 
authority  from  any  source  whatever.  The  King  had  granted 
it  no  letters  patent  or  charter,  nor  had  even  the  Duke  of 
Alva  thought  it  worth  while  to  grant  any  commissions, 
either  in  his  own  name  or  as  Captain-General,  to  any  of  the 
members  composing  the  board  J  The  Blood-Council  was 
merely  an  informal  club,  of  which  the  Duke  was  perpetual 
president,  while  the  other  members  were  all  appointed  by 
himself. 

Of  these  subordinate  councillors,  two  had  the  right  of 
voting,  subject,  however,  in  all  cases,  to  his  &ial  decision, 
while  the  rest  of  the  number  did  not  vote  at  all.  §  It  had 
not,  therefore,  in  any  sense,  the  character  of  a  judicial,  le- 
gislative, or  executive  tribunal,  but  was  purely  a  board  of 
advice  by  which  the  bloody  labors  of  the  Duke  were  occa- 
sionally lightened  as  to  detail,  while  not  a  feather's  weight 
of  power  or  of  responsibility  was  removed  from  his  shoul- 
ders. He  reserved  for  himself  the  £nal  decision  upon  all 
causes  which  should  come  before  the  council,  and  stated  his 
motives  for  so  doing  with  grim  simplicity.  "  Two  reasons," 
he  wrote  to  the  King,  "  have  determined  me  thus  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  tribunal ;  the  first  that,  not  knowing  its 
members,  I  might  be  easily  deceived  by  them  ;  the  second, 
that  the  men  of  law  only  condemn  for  crimes  which  are  proved ; 
whereas  yoiu'  Majesty  knows  that  affairs  of  state  are  governed 
by  very  different  rules  from  the  laws  which  they  haw  here.'*\\ 

*  Hoofd,  Bor,  nbi  sap.    Meteren. 

t  Brandt,  Hist,  dor  Ref.,  i.  468.     Bor,  iv.  llfi. 

t  V.  Notice  sar  le  Oons.  des  Troubles,  par  M.  Gachard,  p.  7.  MS.  Letters 
of  Requesens,  30th  December,  1573,  and  of  Geron.  de  Boda,  18th  May,  1576. 

§  Gachard.  Notice,  etc.,  8  and  9,  with  the  letters  cited  f^m  Alva,  14th 
September,  1567,  and  from  Bequesens,  30th  D«craiber,  1578. 

II  Gachard,  Notice,  etc.,  p.  5. — "  La  otra  es  que  letrados  no  sentendan  sino 
en  cases  probados ;  y  como  V.  M.  sabe,  los  negodos  de  Estado  son  may  diffe- 
rentes  de  las  leyes  qae  ellos  tienen." — Lett,  of  9th  Sept.,  1667* 


It  being,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  Duke  to  compose  a 
body  of  mea  who  would  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  eou- 
denmjng  for  crimea  which  could  not  be  proved,  and  in  slip- 
ping over  statutes  which  were  not  to  be  recognized,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  was  not  unfortunate  in  the  appoint- 
ments which  he  made  to  the  office  of  councillors.  In  this 
task  of  appointment  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  experienced 
Vigiius.*  That  learned  jurisconsult,  with  characteristic 
lubricity,  had  evaded  the  dangerous  honor  for  himself,  but 
he  nominated  a  number  oi  persons,  from  whom  the  Duke 
selected  his  list.  The  sacerdotal  robes  which  he  had  bo  re- 
cently and  so  "  craftily  "  assumed,  fumisbed  his  own  excuse, 
and  in  his  letters  to  his  faithful  Hopper  he  repeatedly  con* 
gratulated  himself  upon  his  success  in  keeping  himself  at 
a  distance  from  so  bloody  and  perilous  a  post,  f 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  conductof  the  distinguished 
Frisian  at  this  important  juncture  without  contempt.  Bent 
only  upon  saving  himself,  his  property,  and  his  reputation, 
be  did  not  hesitaie  to  bend  before  the  "most  illustrious 
Duke,"  as  he  always  denominated  him,  with  fulsome  and 
fawning  homage. 1  While  he  declined  to  dip  his  own 
fingers  in  the  innocent  blood  which  \ias  about  to  flow  in 
torrents,  he  did  not  object  to  officiate  at  the  initiatory  pre- 
liminaries of  the  great  Netherland  holocaust  His  decent 
and  dainty  demeanor  seems  even  more  oifensive  than  the 
joculai'ily  of  the  real  murderers.  Conscious  that  no  man 
knew  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Netherlands  better  iban 
himself,  he  bad  the  humble  effrontery  to  observe  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  at  that  moment  silently  to  submit  his 
own  unskili'ulness  to  the  superior  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  others.^  Haying  at  last  been  relieved  from  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus,  which,  as  he  plaintively  expressed  himself,  he 
had  been  rolling  for  twenty  years;  ||  having,  by  the  arrival 
of  Tisnaoq,  obtained  his  discbai^e  as  President  of  the 
State  Council,  he  was  yetnotunwillingto  retain  the  emolu- 
ments and  the  rani  of  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  al- 
though both  offices  had  become  sinecures  since  the  erection 
of  the  Council  <rf  Blood-  Although  bia  life  had  been  spent 
in  administrative  and  judicial  employments,  ha  did  not 
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blush  upon  a  matter  of  coDstitutional  law  to  defer  to  the 
authority  of  such  jurisconsults  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  his 
two  Spanish  bloodhounds,  Vargas  and  Del  Eio.  He  did 
not  like,  he  observed  in  his  confidential  correspondence,  to 
gainsay  the  Duke,  when  maintaining,  that  in  cases  of  trea- 
son, the  privileges  of  Brabant  were  powerless,  although  he 
mildly  doubted  whether  the  Brabantines  would  agree  with 
the  doctrine.  *  He  often  thought,  he  said,  of  remedies  for 
restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  provinces,  but  in  action  he 
only  assisted  the  Duke,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  in  ar- 
ranging the  Blood-Council.  He  wished  well  to  his  country, 
but  he  was  more  anxious  for  the  favor  of  Alva.  "  I  rejoice," 
said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  that  the  most  illustrious 
Duke  has  written  to  the  King  in  praise  of  my  obsequious- 
ness ;  when  I  am  censured  here  for  so  reverently  cherish- 
ing him,  it  is  a  consolation  that  my  services  to  the  King 
and  to  the  governor  are  not  unappreciated  there."!  Indeed 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  had  originally  suspected  the  Presi- 
dent's character,  seemed  at  last  overcome  by  his  indefati- 
gable and  cringing  homage.  He  wrote  to  the  King,  in 
whose  good  graces  the  learned  doctor  was  most  anxious 
At  that  portentous  period  to  maintain  himself,  that  the 
President  was  very  serviceable  and  diligent,  and  that  he  de- 
served to  receive  a  crumb  of  comfort  from  the  royal  hand.  J 
Phihp,  in  consequence,  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  a  few 
lines  of  vague  compliment,  which  could  be  shown  to  Vig- 
lius,  according  to  Alva's  suggestion.  It  is,  however,  not  a 
little  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  court  and  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  that,  on  the  very  day  before,  he  had  sent  to  the 
Captain-General  a  few  documents  of  very  different  import. 
In  order,  as  he  said,  that  the  Duke  might  be  ignorant  of 
nothing  which  related  to  the  Netherlands,  he  forwarded  to 
him  copies  of  the  letters  v^itten  by  Margaret  of  Parma 
from  Brussels,  three  years  before.  These  letters,  as  it  will 
be  recollected,  contained  an  account  of  the  secret  investiga- 
tions which  the  Duchess  had  made  as  to  the  private  charac- 
ter and  opinions  of  Viglius — at  the  very  moment  when  he 
apparently  stood  highest  in  her  confidence — and  charged 
him  with  heresy,  swindling,  and  theft.  Thus  the  pains- 
taking and  time-serving  President,  with  all  his  learning  and 
experience,  was  successively  the  dupe  of  Margaret  and  of 

*  Vigl.  ad  Hopp.,  Epist.  24.  t  IWd.,  26, 

X  Ck>rreepondance  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  647. 
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Alva,  whom  he  so  obsequiously  courted,  and  always  of 
Philip,  whom  he  so  feared  and  \i-orsliipi)ed.« 

With  his  assistance,  the  list  of  blood-uouncillora  was 
qutckly  conipIet«d.  No  one  who  was  offered  the  ottice  re- 
fused It.  Noircarraes  and  Berlaymont  accepted  with  very 
great  eagerness. -|-  Several  presitlents  and  councillors  of 
the  different  provincial  tribunals  were  appointed,  but  all 
the  Netherlanders  were  men  of  straw.  Two  Spaniards, 
Del  Bio  and  Vargas,  were  the  only  members  who  could 
TOl« ;  while  their  decisions,  as  alreaidy  stated,  were  subject 
to  reversal  by  Alva.  Del  Ilio  was  a  man  without  character 
or  talent,  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  superiors,  but 
Juan  de  Vargas  was  a  temble  reality. 

No  better  man  could  have  been  found  in  Kmrope  for  the 
post  to  which  he  was  thus  elevated.  To  shed  human  blood 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  important  business  and  the 
only  exhilarating  pa^itime  of  life.  His  youth  had  been 
stained  with  other  crimes.  He  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
from  Spain,  because  of  his  violation  of  an  orphan  child  to 
whom  he  was  guardian, ;  hut,  in  his  manhood,  he  found  no 
pleasure  but  in  murder.  He  esocuted  Alva's  bloody  work 
with  an  industry  which  was  almost  superhuman,  and  with 
a  merriment  which  would  have  shamed  a  demon.  His  exe- 
crable jests  ring  through  the  blood  and  smoke  and  death- 
cries  of  those  days  of  peqietual  sacrifice.  He  was  proud 
to  be  the  double  of  the  iron-hearted  Duke,  and  acted  so 
uniformly  in  accordance  with  his  views,  that  the  right  of  re- 
vision remained  but  nominal.  There  could  be  no  possibi- 
Ltj  of  collision  where  the  subaltern  was  only  anxious  to 
surpass  an  incomparable  superior.  The  figure  of  Vargas 
rises  upon  us  through  the  mist  of  three  centuries  witli  ter- 
rible distinctness.  Even  his  barbarous  gmmmor  has  not 
been  foi^ottcn,  and  his  crimes  against  syntax  and  against 
humanity  have  acquired  the  same  immortality.  "  Heretici 
fraxenint  templa,  boni  nthili  faxerunt  contra,  ergo  debent 
omncs  patibulare,"  was  the  comprehensive  but  barbarous 


*  Com»poni1sncBdeFlii1JppelT.,L  606. 

t  "NorearraB  y  Barlomon no  >olo  no  ban  rehomdo,  pero  me  pariwe  lo 

ban  acetndo  de  mtij  bnenu.  Bnoa."— MS.  Letter  of  Albn,  lOtb  Eeptomber,  15UT : 
cited  in  GacliBcd,  Notice  ani  lo  CoDHeil  dcs  Troablos,  p.  7,  note, 

I  Huofd.  iv.  1S3.  8w  Con'opoudaiied  do  Pliilippo  n.,  ii.  713, 731 ;  aiao  Lo 
Dddnetion  dc  I'lunocenoo  du  Comto  do  Bomes,  pp.  6U,  til. 
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formula  of  a  man  who  murdered  the  Latm  language  as 
ruthlessly  as  he  slaughfSered  his  contemporaries.* 

Among  the  ciphers  who  composed  the  rest  of  the  hoard, 
the  Flemish  Councillor  Hessels  was  the  one  whom  the 
Duke  most  respected.  He  was  not  without  talent  or  learn- 
ing, hut  the  Duke  only  valued  him  for  his  (9ruelty«  Being 
allowed  to  take  hut  little  share  in  the  d^heraticms,  Hessels 
was  accustomed  to  doze  away  his  afternoon  hours  at  the 
council  tahle,  and  when  awakened  from  his  nap  in  order 
that  he  might  express  an  opinion  on  the  case  then  before 
llie  court,  was  wont  to  rub  his  eyes  and  to  call  out  "  Ad 
patibulum,  ad  patibulum,"  ('*  to  the  gallows  with  him,  to 
the  gallows  with  him,")  with  great  fervour,  but  in  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  culprit  8  name  or  the  merits  of  the  case. 
His  wife,  naturally  disturbed  that  her  husband's  waking  and 
sleeping  horn's  were  alike  absorbed  with  this  hangman's 
work,  more  than  once  ominously  expressed  her  hope  to 
him,  that  he,  whose  head  and  heart  were  thus  engrossed 
with  the  gibbet,  might  not  one  day  come  to  hang  upon  it 
himself;  a  gloomy  prophecy  which  the  future  most  terribly 
fulfilled.+ 

The  Council  of  Blood,  thus  constituted,  held  its  first 
session  on  the  20th  September,  at  the  lodgings  of  Alva.  I 
Springing  completely  grown  and  armed  to  the  teeth  firom 
the  head  of  its  inventor,  the  new  tribunal — at  the  very  out 
set  in  possession  of  all  its  vigor — forthwith  began  to  ma- 
nifest a  terrible  activity  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  its 
existence.  The  councillors  having  been  sworn  to  "  eternal 
secrecy  as  to  an3rthing  which  should  be  transacted  at  the 
board,  and  having  likewise  made  oath  to  denounce  any  one 
of  their  number  who  should  violate  the  pledge,"  the  court 
was  considered  as  organized.  Alva  worked  therein  seven 
hours  daily.  §  It  may  be  believed  that  the  subordinates 
were  not  spared,  and  fiiat  their  office  proved  no  sinecure. 
Their  labors,  however,  were  not  encumbered  by  antiquated 
forms.  As  this  supreme  and  only  tribunal  for  all  the 
Netherlands  had  no  commission  or  authority  save  the  will 
of  the  Captain-General,  so  it  was  also  thought  a  matter  of 

♦  V.  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  75,  76,  77;  Brandt,  i.  465,  466;  Rddani,  p.  6;  Hoofd, 
152.  "  The  heretics  destroyed  the  temples,  the  good  men  4id  nothing  to  pre- 
vent it,  therefore  they  should  all  be  hanged.  ** 

t  Hoofd,  ziy.  594.     Brandt,  494.  %  Gachard.    Notice,  etc.,  9. 

I  Oachard.    Notice,  etc.,  10. 
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supererogatJon  to  establish  ft  set  of  rules  and  orders  such 
as  might  be  useful  in  less  independent  courts.  The  forms 
of  proceeding  were  brief  and  wlless.  There  was  a  rude 
oi^anization  by  which  a  crowd  of  commissioners,  acting  as 
inferior  officers  of  the  council,  were  spread  over  the  pro- 
TJnces,  whose  business  was  to  collect  information  concern- 
ing all  persons  who  might  be  incriminated  for  participation 
in  die  recent  troubles.*  The  greatest  crime,  however,  was 
to  be  rich,  and  one  which  could  be  expiated  by  no  virtues, 
however  signal.  Alva  was  bent  upon  proving  himself  as 
accomplished  a  financier  ns  he  was  indisputably  a  consum- 
mate commander,  and  he  had  promised  his  master  on  an- 
nual ineome  of  600,000  ducats  from  the  confiscations  which 
were  to  accompany  the  e.-cecutionB-t 

It  was  necessary  that  the  blood  torrent  should  fiow  at 
once  through  the  Netheriands,  in  order  that  the  promised 
golden  river,  a  yard  deep,  according  to  his  vaunt,  [  should 
begin  to  irrigate  the  thirsty  soil  of  Spain,  It  is  obvious, 
bam  the  fundamental  laws  which  were  made  to  define  trea- 
son at  the  same  moment  in  which  Ihey  established  the 
council,  that  any  man  might  be  at  any  inatant  summoned 
to  the  court.  Every  man,  whether  innocent  or  guilty, 
whether  Papist  or  Protestant,  felt  his  head  shaking  on  his 
shoulders.  If  he  were  wealthy,  there  seemed  no  remedy 
but  flight,  which  was  now  almost  impossible,  from  the 
heavy  penalties  affixed  by  tlie  new  edict  upon  all  carriers, 
shipmasters,  and  wagoners,  who  should  aid  in  the  escape 
of  heretics,  j 

A  certain  number  of  these  commissioners  were  particu- 
larly instructed  to  collect  information  as  to  the  treason  of 
Orange,  Louis  Nassau,  Brederode,  Egmont,  Horn.  Culem- 
burg.  Van  den  Berg,  Berghen,  and  Montigny.  Upon  such 
information  the  proceediugs  against  those  distinguished 
seigniors  were  to  be  summarily  instituted.  Particular 
councillors  of  the  Court  of  Blood  were  charged  with  the 
arrangement  of  these  important  suits,  but  the  commis- 
sioners were  to  report  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Duke 
himself,  who  al'terwards  retmned  the  paper  into  the  hands 
of  his  subordinates.  || 


*0«li)ud.     Hotic>i,ctc,14. 
f  lUd.,  2S.— GoRipnre  Bnuidt,  i. 
Tjnekt,  il.  81,  at  idi«. 
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With  regard  to  the  inferior  and  miscellaneous  cases 
which  were  daily  brought  in  incredible  profusion  before 
the  tribunal,  the  same  preliminaries  were  observed,  by  way 
of  aping  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice.  Alva  sent 
the  cart-loads  of  information  which  were  daily  brought  to 
him,  but  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  had  time  to 
read,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  board  of  councillors.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  diflferent  subalterns,  who,  as  already  stated, 
had  no  right  of  voting,  to  prepare  reports  upon  the  cases. 
Nothing  could  be  more  summary.  Information  was  lodged 
against  a  man,  or  against  a  hundred  men,  in  one  document. 
The  Duke  sent  the  papers  to  the  council,  and  the  inferior 
councillors  reported  at  once  to  Vargas.  If  the  report  con- 
cluded with  a  recommendation  of  death  to  the  man,  or  the 
hundred  men  in  question,  Vargas  instantly  approved  it,  and 
execution  was  done  upon  the  man,  or  the  hundred  men, 
within  forty-eight  hours.  If  the  report  had  any  other  con- 
elusion,  it  was  immediately  sent  back  for  revision,  and  the 
reporters  were  overwhelmed  with  reproaches  by  the  Presi- 
dent.* 

Such  being  the  method  of  operation,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  councillors  were  not  allowed  to  slacken  in  their 
terrible  industry.  The  register  of  every  city,  village,  and 
hamlet  throughout  the  Neflierlands  showed  the  daily  lists 
of  men,  women,  and  children  thus  sacrificed  at  the  shrine 
of  the  demon  who  had  obtained  the  mastery  over  this  un- 
happy land.f  It  was  not  often  that  an  individual  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  tried — if  trial  it  could  be  called 
— by  himself.  J  It  was  found  more  expeditious  to  send  them 
in  batches  to  the  furnace.  Thus,  for  example,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  eighty-four  inhabitants  of  Valenciennes  were 
condemned ;  on  another  day,  ninety-five  miscellaneous  in- 

*  Gkuihard,  Notice,  etc.,  19,  20. — "  En  siendo  el  aviso  de  condenaerk  muerte 
se  decia  que  estaba  may  bien  y  no  habia  mas  que  ver ;  empero,  si  el  ayiso  ei'a 
de  menor  pena,  no  se  estaba  k  lo  que  ellos  decian,  sino  tomabase  k  ver  el  pro« 
ceso,  y  decian  les  sobre  ellos  malas  palabras  y  hadan  les  ruin  tratamiento,"  etc. 
— Official  document  cited  by  M.  Gachard  in  Notice  snr  le  Conseil,  etc. 

t  Hoofd,  iv.    Brandt,  ix. 

t  See  in  particular  the  *'Sententien  van  Alva  gezammelt  van  J.  Markus," 
passim ;  a  work  in  which  a  few  thousand  sentences  of  death  upon  men  and 
women  still  in  the  Netherlands,  or  of  banishment  under  pain  of  death  upon 
such  as  had  escaped,  have  been  collected  and  published.  The  sentences  were 
given  mainly  upon  t^e  culprits  in  lots  or  gangs. — See  also  the  Correspondance 
de  Philippe  II.,  it,  passim,  and  the  "  Registre  des  Ck>ndamn^  et  Bannis  k 
Cause  des  Troubles  des  Fftys  Bas."    3  vols.  MS.    Bnus^Is  Archives. 
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fUviduals,  from  different  places  in  FlanUers;  on  another, 
forty-six  inhabitants  of  M aline s ;  on  another,  thirty-five 
persons  from  different  localities,  and  bo  on.« 

The  evening  of  Shrovetide,  a  favourite  holiday  in  the 
Netherlands,  afforded  an  occasion  for  arresting  and  carrying 
off  a  vast  number  of  doomed  individuals  at  a  single  Bwoop.f 
It  was  correctly  supposed  that  the  burghers,  filled  with 
wine  and  wassail,  to  which  perhaps  the  persecution  under 
which  they  lived  lent  an  additional  and  horrible  stimulus, 
might  be  easily  taken  from  their  beds  in  great  numbers,  and 
be  delivered  over  at  once  to  tlie  council.  The  plot  was  in- 
genious, the  net  was  spread  accordingly.  Many  of  the 
doomed  were,  however,  luckily  warned  of  the  terrible  ter- 
mination which  was  impending  over  their  festival,  and  be- 
stowed themselves  in  safety  for  a  aoason.  A  prize  of  about 
five  hundred  prisoners  was  all  which  rewarded  the  saga- 
city of  the  enterprise.;  It  is  needless  to  add  that  they 
were  all  immediately  executed.  It  is  a  wearisome  and 
odious  task  to  ransack  tlie  mouldy  records  of  three  centu- 
ries ago,  in  order  to  reproduce  the  obscure  names  of  tlie 
thousands  who  were  thus  sacrificed.  The  dead  have  buried 
their  dead,  and  are  forgotten.  It  is  likewise  hardiy  neces- 
sary to  state  that  the  proceedings  before  the  council  were 
all  ex  parte,  and  that  an  information  was  almost  inevitably 
followed  by  a  death-warrant.  It  sometimes  happened  even 
that  the  zeal  of  the  councillors  outstripped  tbe  industry  of 
the  commissioners.  The  sentences  were  occasionally  in 
advance  of  the  docket.  Thus  upon  one  occasion  a  man's 
ease  was  called  for  trial,  but  before  the  investigation  was 
commenced  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  ah-eady 
A  cursory  examination  of  the  papers  proved, 
as  usual,  that  the  culprit  hod  committed  no 
crime.  "  No  matter  for  that."  said  Vargas,  jocosely,  "  if  he 
has  died  innocent,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  him  when  he 
takes  his  trial  in  tbe  other  worid."§ 

But,  however  the  councillors  might  indulge  in  these 
gentle  jests  among  themselves,  it  was  obvious  that  inno- 
cence was  in  reality  impossible,  according  to  the  rules 
which  bad  been  laid  down  regarding  treason.    The  practice 

■  HooW,  It.  157,  15B.     Motflr™,  4!>.     Gaehard,  15,  IB. 

t  HooW.  iy.  157, 15S.     Brandt,  i.  471.     Uor,  i\:  230.     Oacliai-il,  U. 

J  Hoofd,  Brandt,  Bor,  GBohsrd,  nU  sop. 

g  Bnndt,  I.  iH.    Bootd,  v.  191. 
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was  in  accordance  with  the  precept,  and  persons  were  daily 
executed  with  senseless  pretexts,  which  was  worse  than 
executions  with  no  pretexts  at  all.  Thus  Peter  de  Wit  of 
Amsterdam  was  beheaded,  because  at  one  oi  the  tumults 
in  that  city  he  had  persuaded  a  rioter  not  to  Jirs  upon  a 
magistrate.  This  was  taken  as  sufficient  proof  that  he  was 
a  msLn  in  authority  among  the  rebels,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly put  to  death.*  Madame  Juriaen,  who,  in  1566,  had 
struck  with  her  slipper  a  little  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin, 
together  with  her  maid-servant,  who  had  witnessed  without 
denouncing  the  crime,  were  both  drowned  by  the  hangman 
in  a  hogshead  placed  on  the  scaffold,  f 

Death,  even,  did  not  in  all  cases  place  a  criminal  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  executioner.  Egbert  Meynartzoon,  a  man 
of  high  official  rank,  had  been  condemned,  together  with 
two  colleagues,  on  an  accusatfon  of  collecting  money  in  a 
Lutheran  church.  He  died  in  prison  of  dropsy.  The 
sheriff  was  indignant  with  the  physician,  because,  in  spite 
of  cordials  and  strengthening  prescriptions,  the  culprit  had 
slipped  through  his  fingers  before  he  had  felt  those  of  the 
hangman.  He  consoled  himself  by  placing  the  body  on  a 
chair,  and  having  the  dead  man  beheaded  in  company  with 
his  colleagues.  I 

Thus  &e  whole  country  became  a  charnel-house;  the 
death-bell  tolled  hourly  in  every  villt^e ;  not  a  family  but 
was  called  to  mourn  for  its  dearest  relatives,  while  the 
survivors  stalked  listlessly  about,  the  ghosts  of  their  former 
selves,  among  the  wrecks  of  their  former  homes.  The 
spirit  of  the  nation,  within  a  few  months  after  the  arrival 
of  Alva,  seemed  hopelessly  broken.  The  blood  of  its  best 
and  bravest  had  already  stained  the  scaffold ;  the  men  to 
whom  it  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  guidance  and 
protection,  were  dead,  in  prison,  or  in  exile.  Submission 
had  ceased  to  be  of  any  avail,  flight  was  impossible,  and 
the  spirit  of  vengeance  had  alighted  at  eveiy  fireside.  The 
mourners  went  daily  about  the  streets,  for  there  was  hardly 
a  house  which  had  not  been  made  desolate.  The  scaffolds, 
the  gallows,  the  funeral  piles,  which  had  been  sufficient  in 
ordinary  times,  furnished  now  an  entirely  inadequate  ma- 
chinery for  the  incessant  executions.    Columns  and  stakes 

*  Uoofd,  y.  183.    Brandt,  i.  488. 

t  Brnnat,  i.  488.     Read,  43.    Hirt.  dM  Kar^yn,  449t. 

t  Dniiidt,  488.    Reael,  60,  6.     Hoofd,  y.  181,  182. 
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in  every  street,  the  door-posts  of  privnte  houses,  the  fences 
in  the  fields,  were  laden  with  human  carcasses,  strangled, 
banted,  beheaded.  The  orchards  in  the  country  bore  on 
many  a  tree  the  hideous  fruit  of  human  bodies.* 

Thus  the  Netherlnnda  were  crushed,  and  but  for  Oie 
stringency  of  the  tyranny  which  had  now  closed  their  gates, 
would  have  been  depopulated.  I'he  grass  began  to  grow 
in  the  etreets  of  those  cities  which  had  recently  nourished 
90  many  artisans.  In  all  tliose  great  mnnufacturing  nnd 
industrial  marts,  where  the  tide  of  human  life  had  ihrobbed 
so  vigorously,  there  now  reigned  the  silence  and  the  dark- 
ness of  midnight.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  learned 
Viglios  wrote  to  his  friend  Hopper,  that  nil  venerated  the 
prudence  and  gentleness  of  the  Dnke  of  Alva,  t  Such  were 
among  the  first-fruits  of  that  prudeuce  and  that  gentleness. 

The  Duchess  of  Parma  btid  been  kept  in  a  continued 
state  of  irritation.  She  bad  not  ceased  for  many  months  to 
demand  her  release  from  the  odious  position  of  a  cipher  in 
a  land  where  she  had  so  lately  been  sovereign,  and  she  had 
at  lost  obtained  it.  Philip  transmitted  his  acceptance  of 
h«r  resignation  by  the  same  courier  who  brought  Alva's 
commission  to  be  governor-general  in  her  place.  I  The  letters 
to  the  Ihichess  were  full  of  conTendonal  compliments  for 
her  past  services,  accompanied,  however,  with  a  less  barren 
and  more  accepcible  acknowledgment,  in  the  shape  of  a  life 
income  of  14,000  ducats  instead  of  the  8,1X10  hitherto  en- 
joyed by  her  highness.^ 

In  addition  to  this  liberal  allowance,  of  which  she  was 
never  to  be  deprived,  except  upon  receiving  full  payment 
of  140,000  ducats,  she  was  prBsented  with  a5,00l)  florins 
by  the  estates  of  Brabant,  and  with  SO.OUO  by  those  of 
Flanders  || 

Wilh  these  substantial  tokens  of  the  success  of  her  d 
years'  fatigue  and  intolerable  anxietj-,  she  at  last  took  her 
departure  from  tbe  Netherlands,  having  communicated  the 
dissolution  of  her  connexion  with  the  provinces  by  a  fare- 
well letter  to  the  estates  dated  9th  December,  15*17.11 
Within  a  few  weeks  afterwanls,  escorted  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva  across  the  frontier  of  Brabant,  attended  by  a  consider- 
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able  deputation  of  Flemish  nobility  into  Germany,  and  ac- 
companied to  her  journey  s  end  at  Parma  by  the  Count 
and  Countess  of  Mansfeld,  she  finally  closed  her  eventful 
career  in  the  Netherlands.* 

The  horrors  of  the  succeeding  administration  proved 
beneficial  to  her  reputation.  Upon  the  dark  ground  o£ 
succeeding  years  the  lines  which  recorded -her  history 
seemed  written  with  letters  of  light.  Yet  her  conduct  in 
the  Netherlands  offers  but  few  points  for  approbation,  and 
many  for  indignant  censure.  That  she  was  not  entirely 
destitute  of  feminine  softness  and  sentiments  of  bounty,  her 
parting  despatch  to  her  brother  proved.  In  that  letter  she 
recommended  to  him  a  course  of  clemency  and  forgiveness, 
and  reminded  him  that  the  nearer  kings  approached  to  God 
in  station,  the  more  they  should  endeavor  to  imitate  Him 
in  his  attributes  of  benignity,  f  But  the  language  of  this 
farewell  was  more  tender  than  had  been  the  spirit  of  her 
government.  One  looks  in  vain,  too,  through  the  general 
atmosphere  of  kindness  which  pervades  the  epistle,  for  a 
special  recommendation  of  those  distinguished  and  doomed 
seigniors,  whose  attachment  to  her  person  ^nd  v^hose 
chivalrous  and  conscientious  endeavors  to  fulfil  her  own 
orders,  had  placed  them  upon  the  edge  of  that  precipice 
from  which  tiiey  were  shortly  to  be  hurled.  The  men  who 
had  restrained  her  from  covering  herself  with  disgrace  by 
a  precipitate  retreat  from  the  post  of  danger,  and  who  had 
imperilled  their  lives  by  obedience  to  her  express  instruc- 
tions, had  been  long  languishing  in  solitary  confinement, 
never  to  be  terminated  except  by  a  traitor's  death — yet  we 
search  in  vain  for  a  kind  word  in  their  behalf. 

Meantime  the  second  civil  war  in  France  had  broken  out 
The  hollow  truce  by  which  the  Guise  party  and  the  Hugue- 
nots had  partly  pretended  to  deceive  each  other  was  hastened 
to  its  end,  among  other  causes,  by  the  march  of  Alva  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  Huguenots  had  taken  alarm,  for  they 
recognized  the  fellowship  which  united  their  foes  in  all 
countries  against  the  Eeformation,  and  Conde  and  Coligny 
knew  too  well  that  the  same  influence  which  had  brought 
Alva  to  Brussels  would  soon  create  an  exterminating  army 
against  their  followers.  Hostilities  were  resumed  with  more 
bitterness  than  ever.    The  battle  of  St  Denis — fierce,  fatal, 

•  Vigl.  ad  Hopp.  xiv.  xlvi .    Strada,  i.  306,  306. 
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but  indecisive — was  fonght.  The  octogenarinn  hero.  Mont- 
morency, fighting  liko  a  foot  soldier,  relusing  to  yield  his 
Bword,  and  replying  to  the  respectful  solicitations  of  Lis 
nearest  enemy  by  dashing  his  teeth  doH-n  hia  throat  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  pistol,  the  hero  of  so  many  buttles, 
whose  defeat  at  St.  Quetitin  had  been  the  fatal  point  in  his 
career,  had  died  at  last  in  his  armor,  bravely  but  not  glo- 
riously, in  conflict  with  his  own  countrymen,  led  by  his  own 
heroic  nephew.*  The  military  control  of  the  Catholic  party 
■was  cooipletely  in  the  hand  of  the  Guises ;  the  Cliancellor 
de  I'Hopital  had  abandoned  the  court  after  a  lost  and  futile 
effort  to  reconcile  contending  factions,  which  no  human 
power  could  unite;  the  Huguetjots  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  Eochelle  and  of  other  strong  places,  and.  under 
the  guidanceof  adroit  statesmen  and  accomplished  general:^, 
were  pressing  the  Most  Christian  monarch  hard  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  kingdom.! 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  October,  while  still  in  Ant- 
weip,  Alva  had  received  several  secret  agents  of  the  French 
monarch,  then  closely  beleaguered  in  hia  capital.  Cardinal 
Lorraine  ofi'ered  to  place  several  strong  places  of  France  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniard,  and  Alva  had  written  to  Philip 
that  he  was  disposed  to  accept  the  offer,  and  to  render  the 
service.  The  places  thus  held  would  be  a  guarantee  for  his 
expenses,  he  said,  while  in  case  King  Charles  and  his  brother 
should  die,  "tlieir  possession  would  enable  Philip  to  assert 
his  ovm  claim  to  the  French  crown  in  right  of  his  wife, 
the  Salic  law  heing  viereli/  a  ^easantnj."l 

The  Queen  Dowager,  adopting  now  a  very  different  tone 
from  that  which  characterized  her  conversation  at  the  Bay- 
onne  interview,  wrote  to  Alva,  that  if,  for  want  of  200))  Spa- 
nish musketeers,  which  she  requested  him  to  furnish,  she 
should  be  obliged  to  succumb,  she  chose  to  disculpate  herself 
in  advance  before  God  and  Christian  princes  for  the  peace 
which  she  should  he  obliged  to  make,  §  The  Duke  w 
to  her  in  reply,  that  it  was  much  better  to  have  a  king 
ruined  in  preserving  it  for  God  and  the  king  by  war.  than  to 
have  it  kept  entire  without  war,  to  the  profit  of  the  devil  and 
of  his  followers.  ||  He  was  also  reported  on  another  occasion 
to  have  reminded  her  of  the  Spanish  proverb — that  the  head 
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of  one  salmon  is  worth  those  of  a  hundred  froga.*  The 
bint,  if  it  were  really  given,  was  certainly  destined  to  be 
acted  upon. 

The  Duke  not  only  fiimisbed  CathariniB  with  advice,  but 
with  the  musketeers  which  she  had  solicited.  Two  thousand 
foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  under  the  Count  of  Arem- 
berg,  attended  by  a  choice  band  of  the  Catholic  nobility  of 
the  Netherlands,  bad  joined  tbe  royal  camp  at  Paris  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  to  take  tbttii;  part  in  the  brief  hostilities 
by  which  the  second  treacherous  peace  was  to  be  preceded.! 

Meantime,  Alva  was  not  unmindful  of  the  business  which 
bad  served  as  a  pretext  in  the  arrest  of  the  two  Counts^ 
The  fortifications  of  the  principal  cities  were  pushed  on 
with  great  rapidity.  The  memorable  citadel  of  Antwerp  in 
particular  had  already  been  commenced  in  October  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  engineers,  Pacheco 
and  Gabriel  de  Cerbelloni.  |  In  a  few.  months  it  was  com- 
pleted, at  a  cost  of  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
florins,  of  which  sum  the  citizens^  in  spite  of  their  remon- 
strances, were  compelled  to  contribute  more  than  one  quarter. 
The  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  florins  was  forced  from 
the  burghers  by  a  tax  upon  all  hereditary  property  within 
the  municipality.  §  Two  thousand  workmen  were  employed 
daily  in  the  construction  of  thia  important  fortress,  which 
was  erected,  as  its  position  most  pbunly  manifested,  not  to^ 
protect,  but  to  control  the  commercial  capital  of  tlie  pro- 
vinces. It  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  city,  only  separated 
from  its  walls  by  an  open  esplanade.  It  was  the  most  per- 
fect pentagon  in  Europe,  ||  having  one  of  its  sides  resting 
on  the  Scheld,  two  turned  towards  the  city,  and  two  towards 
the  open  coimtry.  Five  bastions,  with  wfdls  of  hammered 
stone,  connected  by  curtains  of  turf  and  masonry,  surrounded 
by  walls  measuring  a  league  in  circumference,  and  by  an 
outer  moat  fed  by  tbe  Scheld,  enclosed  a  spacious  enceinte, 
where  a  little  church  with  many  small  lodging-houses,  shaded 
by  trees  and  shrubbery,  nestled  among  the  bristling  artillery, 
as  if  to  mimic  the  appearance  of  a  peacei^l  and  pastoral 
village.     To  four  of  the  &ve  bastions,  the  Captain- General, 

*  Do  Thon,  t.  v.,  Uv.  xliv.  616.  Hng.  Grot.  Annal.,  lib.  it  40.  Bor,  iv. 
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with  characteristic  ostentation,  gave  his  own  names  and  titles. 
One  was  called  the  Duke,  the  second  Ferdinando,  a  third 
Toledo,  a  fourth  Alva,  while  the  fifth  was  baptized  with  the 
name  of  the  ill-fated  engineer,  Pacheco.  The  water-gate 
was  decorated  with  the  escutcheon  of  Alva,  surrounded  by 
his  Golden  Fleece  collar,  with  its  pendant  Lamb  of  God ;  a 
sjmbol  of  blasphemous  irony,  which  still  remains  upon  the 
fortress,  to  recal  the  image  of  the  tyrant  and  murderer. 
Each  bastion  was  honeycombed  with  casemates  and  subter- 
ranean storehouses,  and  capable  of  containing  within  its 
bowels  a  vast  supply  of  provisions,  munitions,  and  soldiers. 
Such  was  the  celebrated  citadel  built  to  tame  the  turbulent 
spuit  of  Antwerp,  at  the  cost  of  those  whom  it  was  tD^  terrify 
and  to  insult* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

^ange.  Count  Loms,  Hoogstraaten,  and  others,  cited  before  the  Blood-Conncil 
-  -  Charges  against  them — Letter  of  Orange  in  reply — Position  and  sentiments 
of  the  Prince — Seizure  of  Count  de  Buren — Details  of  that  transaction — Pe- 
titions to  the  Council  from  Louvain  and  other  places — Sentence  of  death 
against  the  whole  population  of  the  Netherlands  pronounced  by  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  and  proclaimed  by  Philip^Cruel  inventions  gainst  heretics — 
The  WHd  Beggars — Preliminary  proceedings  of  the  Council  against  Egmont 
and  Horn — ^biterrogatories  addressed  to  them  in  piison — Articles  of  accusa- 
tion against  them — Foreclosure  of  the  cases — Pleas  to  the  jmisdiction — 
Efforts  by  the  Countesses  Egmont  and  Horn,  by  many  Knights  of  the  Fleece, 
and  by  the  Emperor,  in  favor  of  the  prisoners — Answers  of  Alva  and  of 
PhiHp— Obsequious  behavior  of  Viglius — Difficulties  arising  from  the  (xolden 
Fleece  statutes  set  aside — Particul^  of  the  charges  against  Count  Horn  and 
of  his  defence — Articles  of  accusation  against  Egmont — Sketch  of  his  reply 
— Beflections  upon  the  two  trials — ^Attitude  of  Orange — His  published 
"  Justification  ** — His  secret  combinations — His  commission  to  Count  Louis 
— Large  sums  of  money  subscribed  by  the  Nassau  family,  by  Netherland 
refugees,  and  othei'S — Great  personal  sacrifices  made  by  the  Prince — Quadru- 
ple scheme  for  invading  the  Netherlands — ^Defeat  of  the  patriots  under 
Cocquevllle— Defeat  of  Villers — Invasion  of  Friesland  by  Count  Louis — 
Measures  of  Alva  to  oppose  him — Command  of  the  royalists  entrusted  to 
Aremberg  and  Meghem — ^The  Duke's  plan  for  the  campaign — Skii-mish  at 
Dam — ^Detention  of  Meghem — Count  Louis  at  Heiliger-Lee — Nature  of  the 
ground — ^Advance  of  Aremberg — Disposition  of  the  patriot  forces — Impa- 
tience of  the  Spanish  troops  to  engage — ^Battle  of  Heiliger-Lee — Defeat  and 
death  of  Aremberg— Death  of  Adolphus  Nassau — Effects  of  the  battle — 
Anger  and  severe  measures  of  Alva — Eighteen  nobles  executed  at  Brussels — 
Sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  Egmont  and  Horn — The  Bishop  of  Ypres 
sent  to  Egmont — Fruitless  intercession  by  the  prelate  and  the  Conntess — 
Egmont's  last  night  in  prison — The  "Grande  Place"  at  Brassels — Details 
concerning  the  execution  of  Egmont  and  Horn — Observation  upon  the  cha- 
racters of  the  two  nobles — ^Destitute  condition  of  Egmont's  family. 

Late  in  October,  the  Duke  of  Alva  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  the  new  fortress.  Diuring  his  absence,  which  was 
to  continue  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  he  had  ordered 
the  Secretary  Courteville  and  the  Councillor  del  Rio  to  super- 
intend the  commission,  which  was  then  actually  engaged  in 
collecting  materials  for  the  prosecutions  to  be  instituted 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  other  nobles  who  had 
abandoned  the  country.*  Accordingly,  soon  after  his  return, 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1568,  the  Prince,  his  brother  Louis 
of  Nassau,  bis  brother-in-law.  Count  Van  den  Berg,  the  Count 
Hoogstraaten,  the  Count  Culembiurg,  and  the  Baron  Mon- 

*  Gachard.     Notice,  etc.,  10, 11. 
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tigny.  were  summoned  in  the  name  of  Alva  to  appear  before 
the  Blood- Council,  wilhiii  thrice  fourteen  days  from  the  date 
of  the  proclamation,  under  pain  of  perpetual  banisliment 
with  confiscation  of  their  estates^  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  these  seigniors  did  not  obey  the  summons.  They 
knew  fiill  well  uiat  their  obedience  would  be  rewarded  only 
by  death. 

The  charges  against  tlie  Prince  of  Orange,  which  were 
drawn  up  in  ten  articles,  stated,  chieHy  and  briefly,  thai  he 
had  been,  and  was,  the  head  and  front  of  tlie  rebellion  ;  tliat 
as  soon  ns  his  Majesty  bad  left  the  Netherlands,  he  had  be- 
gun his  machinations  to  make  himself  master  of  the  country 
and  to  expel  bis  sovereign  by  force,  if  he  should  attempt  to 
return  to  the  provinces  ;  that  he  had  seduced  his  Majesty's 
subjects  by  false  pretences  that  the  Spanish  inquisition  was 
about  to  be  btroduced ;  that  he  had  been  the  secret  on- 
courager  and  director  of  Brederode  and  the  confederated 
nobles ;  and  that  when  sent  to  Antwerp,  in  the  name  of  the 
Regent,  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  he  had  encouraged  heresy 
and  accorded  freedom  of  religion  to  the  Reformers.! 

The  articles  agfonst  Hoogstraoten  and  the  other  gentle- 
men were  of  similar  tenor.  It  certainly  was  not  a  slender 
proof  of  the  calm  effronteiy  of  the  government  thus  to  see 
Alva's  proclamation  charging  it  as  a  crime  upon  Orange  that 
he  had  inveigled  the  lieges  into  revolt  by  a  false  assertion 
that  the  inquisition  was  about  to  be  established,  when  letters 
fixjm  the  Duke  to  Philip,  and  from  Granvelle  to  Philip, 
dated  upon  ne^y  the  same  day,  advised  the  immediate  re- 
storation of  the  inquisition  as  soon  as  an  adequate  number 
of  executions  had  paved  the  way  for  tlie  measure.;  It  was 
also  a  sufficient  indication  of  a  reckless  despotism,  that  while 
the  Duchess,  who  had  made  the  memorable  Accord  with  the 
Beligionists,  received  a  Mattering  letter  of  thanks  and  a  fare- 
well penaon  of  fourteen  thousand  ducats  yearly,  those  who, 
by  her  orders,  had  acted  upon  that  treaty  as  the  basis  of 
their  negotiations,  were  summoned  to  lay  down  their  heads 
upon  the  block. 

The  Prince  replied  to  this  summonsby  abrief  and  some- 
what contemptuous  plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  As  aKniglit  of 
the  Fleece,  as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  as  a 
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89veveign  prince  in  France,  as  a  citizen  of  the  Netherlands, 
he  rejected  the  authority  of  Alva  and  of  his  self  constituted 
trihunal.  His  innocence  he  was  willing  to  estahlish  before 
competent  courts  and  righteous  judges.  As  a  Knight  of 
the  Fleece,  he  ^d  he  could  be  tried  only  by  his  peers,  the 
brethren  of  the  order,  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  could  be  sum- 
moned only  by  the  King  as  Head  of  the  Chapter,  with  the 
sanction  of  at  least  six  of  his  fellow-knights.  In  conclusion, 
he  offered  to  appear  before  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Electors, 
and  other  members  of  the  Empire,  or  before  the  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  In  the  latter  case,  he  claimed  the  right, 
under  the  statutes  of  that  order,  to  be  placed  while  the  ti-ial 
was  pending,  not  in  a  solitary  prison,  as  had  been  the  fate 
of  Egmont  and  of  Horn,  but  under  the  friendly  chai'ge  and 
protection  of  the  brethren  themselves.  The  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  procurator-general,  and  a  duplicate  was  for- 
warded to  the  Duke.* 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  document,  it  is  obvious  both 
that  the  Prince  was  not  yet  ready  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  his  sovereign,  nor  to  proclaim  his  adhesion  to  the  new- 
religion.  On  departing  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  spring, 
he  had  said  openly  that  he  was  still  in  possession  of  sixty 
thousand  florins  yearly,  and  that  he  should  commence  no 
hostilities  against  Philip,  so  long  as  he  did  not  disturb  him 
in  his  honor  or  his  estates,  f 

His  character  had,  however,  already  been  attacked,  his 
property  threatened  with  confiscation.  His  closest  ties  of 
family  were  now  to  be  severed  by  the  hand  of  the  tyrant. 
His  eldest  child,  the  Count  de  Buren,  torn  from  his  pro- 
tection, was  to  be  carried  into  indefinite  captivity  in  a 
foreign  land.  It  was  a  remarkable  oversight,  for  a  person 
of  his  sagacity,  that,  upon  his  own  departure  from  the  pro- 
vinces, he  should  leave  his  son,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen  years, 
to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Louvain.  Thus  ex- 
posed to  the  power  of  the  government,  he  was  soon  seized 
as  a  hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  father.  Granvelle 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recommend  the  step  in  a 
secret  letter  to  Philip,t  but  Alva  scarcely  needed  prompting. 
Accordingly,  upon  the  13th  of  February,  1568,  the  Duke 
sent  the  Seignior  de  Chassy  to  Louvain,  attended  by  foiu: 
oflBcers  and  by  twelve  archers.     He  was  furnished  with 

*  See  the  letter  in  Bor,  ir.  222,  223,  224. 
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a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Bureti.  in  n-hich  thttt  young  noble- 
man yras  requested  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
beai-er  of  the  deapatoh.  and  wan  infonnad  that  the  desire 
which  hie  Majesty  had  to  see  hint  educated  for  his  seiTice, 
was  the  cause  of  the  communication  which  the  Seignior  de 
Cfaassy  was  about  to  make.* 

That  gentleman  was.  moi'eover,  minutely  instructed  as  to 
hie  metliod  of  proceeding  in  this  memorable  case  of  kid- 
napping. He  was  to  present  the  letter  to  the  young  Count 
in  presence  of  his  tutor.  He  was  to  invite  him  to  ^pain  in 
the  name  of  his  Majesty.  He  was  to  assure  him  that  his 
Majesty's  commands  were  solely  with  a  view  to  his  own  good, 
and  that  he  was  not  commissioned  to  aiTest,  taut  only  to 
escort  him.  He  was  to  allow  the  Count  to  be  accompanied 
only  by  two  valets,  two  pages,  a  cook,  and  a  keeper  of  ac- 
counts. He  was,  however,  to  induce  liis  tutor  to  accompany 
him,  at  least  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  He  was  to  arrange 
that  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  at  Louvain,  the  Count 
should  set  ont  for  AJitwerp,  where  be  was  to  lodge  witii  Count 
X>odren,  after  which  they  were  to  proceed  to  I'lushing, 
whenoe  they  were  to  embark  for  Spain.  At  that  city  he  was 
to  deliver  the  young  Prince  to  the  person  whom  he  would 
find  there,  commissioned  for  that  purpose  by  the  Duke. 
As  soon  as  he  had  made  the  first  proposition  at  Louvain  to 
the  Count,  he  was.  with  the  assistance  of  his  retinue,  to 
keep  the  most  strict  watch  over  him  day  and  night,  hut 
■without  allowing  the  supervision  to  be  perceived.j 

The  plan  was  carried  out  admirably.  It  was  fortimate, 
towever,  for  the  kidnappers,  that  the  young  Prince  proved 
favorably  disposed  to  the  plan.  He  accepted  the  invitation 
of  his  captors  with  alacrity.  He  even  wrote  to  thank  the 
governor  for  his  fi'iendly  offices  in  his  behalf.  J  He  received 
with  boyish  gratification  the  festivities  with  which  Lodron 
enlivened  his  brief  sojourn  at  Antwerp,  and  ho  set  forth 
without  reluctance  for  that  gloomy  and  terrible  land  of  Spam, 
whence  so  rarely  a  Flemish  traveller  had  returned, §  A 
changeling,  as  it  were,  from  his  cradle,  he  seemed  com- 
pletely transformed  by  hia  Spanish  tuition,  for  he  was 
educated  and  not  Bacrifioed  by  Philip.     When  he  returned 
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to  the  Netherlands,  after  a  twenty  years*  residence  in  Spain, 
it  was  difficult  to  detect  in  his  gloomy  hrow,  saturnine  cha- 
racter, and  Jesuitical  habits,  a  trace  of  the  generous  spirit 
which  characterized  that  race  of  heroes,  the  house  of  Orange- 
Nassau. 

Philip  had  expressed  some  anxiety  as  to  the  consequences 
of  this  capture  upon  the  governments  of  Germany.*  Alva, 
however,  reassured  his  sovereign  upon  that  point,  by  reason 
of  the  extreme  docility  of  the  captive,  and  the  quiet  manner 
in  which  the  arrest  had  been  conducted.  At  that  particular 
juncture,  moreover,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands  to  excite  surprise  any- 
where, except  by  an  act  of  clemency.  The  president  and 
the  deputation  of  professors  from  the  university  of  Lou- 
vain  waited  upon  Vargas,  by  whom,  as  acting  president  of 
the  Blood-Council,  the  arrest  ha4  nominally  been  made, 
with  a  remonstrance  that  the  measure  was  in  gross  violation 
of  their  statutes  and  privileges.  That  personage,  however, 
with  his  usual  contempt  boQi  for  law  and  Latin,  answered , 
brutually,  "  Non  curamus  vestros  privilegios,"  and  with  this 
memorable  answer,  abruptly  closed  his^  interview  with  the 
trembling  pedants.f 

Petitions  now  poured  into  the  council  from  all  quar- 
ters, abject  recantations  from  terror-stricken  municipalities, 
humble  intercessions  in  behalf  of  doomed  and  imprisoned 
victims.  To  a  deputation  of  the  magistracy  of  Antwerp, 
who  came  with  a  prayer  for  mercy  in  behalf  of  some  of  their 
most  distinguished  fellow-citizens,  then  in  prison,  the  Duke 
gave  a  passionate  and  ferocious  reply.  He  expressed  his 
wonder  that  the  citizens  of  Antwerp,  that  hotbed  of  treason, 
should  dare  to  approach  him  in  behalf  of  traitors  and  here- 
tics. Let  them  look  to  it  in  future,  he  continued,  or  he 
would  hang  every  man  in  the  whole  city,  to  set  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  country ;  for  his  Majesty  would  rather  the 
whole  land  should  become  an  iminhabited  wilderness,  than 
that  a  single  dissenter  should  exist  within  its  territory.  J 

Events  now  marched  with  rapidity.  The  monarch 
seemed  disposed  literally  to  execute  the  threat  of  his  viceroy. 
Early  in  the  year,  the  most  sublime  sentence  of  death  was 
promulgated  which  has  ever  been  pronounced  since  the 
creation  of  the  world.     The  Eoman  tyrant  wished  that  his 

•  Corresp.  Philippe  II.,  i.  731.        t  Bor,  iv.  222.     V.  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  98. 
t  Hoofd,  iv.  167.     Bor,  iv.  216,  216,  217. 
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enemies'  beads  were  all  upon  a  single  oeuk,  that  he  might 
strike  them  oS  at  a  blow ;  the  iiiquiaUion  assisted  Philip  to 
place  the  heads  of  all  hits  NetherlaQil  subjects  upon  a  single 
neck  for  the  same  fell  purpose.  Upon  the  16th  February, 
1568,  a  sentence  of  the  Holy  Office  condemned  all  ilie 
xnlutbilants  of  the  Netherlands  to  death  us  heretics.  From 
this  universal  doom  only  a  ftw  persons,  eKpeoiuUy  named, 
were  excepted.  •  A  proclamation  of  the  King,  dated  ten 
days  later,  confirmed  this  decree  of  the  inquisition,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  instaut  execution,  without  re- 
gard to  age,  sex,  or  condition. +  This  is  probably  the  most 
concise  death-warrant  that  was  ever  framed.  Three  mil- 
lions of  people,  men.  women,  and  children,  were  sentenced 
to  the  scaffold  in  three  lines ;  and,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  these  were  not  harmless  tliunders,  like  some  bulls  of 
the  Vatican,  but  serious  and  practical  measures,  which  were 
to  be  enforced,  the  horror  which  they  produced  may  be 
easily  imagined.  It  was  hardly  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment to  compel  the  absolute  completion  of  the  wholesale 
plan  in  all  its  length  and  breath,  yet  in  the  hoiTible  times 
upon  which  they  had  fallen,  the  Netherianders  might  he 
excused  for  believing  that  no  measure  was  too  monstrous 
to  be  fulfilled.  At  any  rate,  it  was  certwn  that  when  aU 
were  condemned,  aiiij  might  at  a  moment's  warning  be 
carried  to  the  scaffold,  and  this  was  precisely  the  course 
adopted  by  the  authorities.  Under  this  universal  decree 
the  industry  of  the  Blood-Council  might  now  seem  super- 
fluous. Why  should  not  tJiese  mock  proseoutiona  be  dis- 
pensed with  against  individuals,  now  that  acommou  sentence 
had  swallowed  the  whole  population  in  one  vast  grave'? 
Yet  it  maybe  supposed  that  if  the  exertions  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  councillors  served  no  other  purpose,  they  at 
least  furnished  the  government  with  valuable  evidence  as  to 
the  relative  wealth  and  other  circumstances  of  the  individual 
victims.  The  leading  thought  of  the  government  being 
that  persecution,  judiciously  managed,  might  fructify  into 
a  golden  harvest, ;  it  was  still  desirable  to  persevere  in 
the  causa  m  which  already  such  bloody  progress  had  been 
made. 

•  Bor,  IT.  B2B.     Hoofd,  It.  1S8.     Motoron,  49. 

t  Bur,  Hoofd,  Moteren,  nlil  anp. 
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Al^  under  this  new  decree,  the  execntions  certainly  did 
i^  »)iioken.  Men  in  the  highest  and  the  humblest  posi- 
^KMAti  were  daily  and  hourly  dragged  to  the  stake.  Alva,  in 
^  ^kil^gle  letter  to  Philip,  coolly  estimated  the  number  of 
^eontions  which  were  to  take  place  immediately  after  the 
^piration  of  holy  week,  "  at  eight  htmdred  heads,***  Many 
1^  citizen,  convicted  of  a  -himdred  thousand  'florins  and  of  no 
other  crime,  saw  hhnself  suddenly  tied  to  a  horse^s  tail, 
with  his  hands  fastened  behind  him,  and  so  dragged  to  the 
gallows.f  But  although  wealth  was  an  tmpardonable  sin, 
poverty  proved  rarely  a  protection.  Beasons  sufficient  could 
always  be  found  for  dooming  the  starveling  laborer,  as  well  as 
the  opulent  burgher.  To  avoid  the  disturbances  created  in 
the  streets  by  the  frequent  harangues  or  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  tie  bystanders  by  the  victims  on  their  way  to 
the  scaffold,  a  new  gag  was  invented.  The  tongue  of  each 
prisoner  was  screwed  into  an  iron  ring,  and  then  seared 
with  a  hot  iron.  The  swelling  and  inflammation  which 
were  the  immediate  result,  prevented  the  tongue  from 
slipping  through  the  ring,  and  of  course  effectually  pre- 
cluded all  possibility  of  speech.  J 

Although  the  minds  of  men  were  not  yet  prepared  for 
concentrated  revolt  against  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
were  languishing,  it  was  not  possible  to  suppress  all  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  and  to  tread  out  every  spark  of  natural 
indignation.  Unfortunately,  in  the  bewilderment  and  mUeiy 
of  this  people,  the  fii'st  development  of  a  forcible  and  or- 
ganized resistance  was  of  a  depraved  and  malignant  cha- 
racter. Extensive  bands  of  marauders  and  highway  rob- 
bers sprang  into  existence,  who  called  themselves  the 
Wild  Beggars,  §  and  who,  wearing  the  mask  and  the  sym- 
bols of  a  revolutionary  faction,  committed  great  excesses  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  robbing,  plundering,  and  mur* 
dering.  Their  principal  wrath  was  exercised  against  re- 
ligious houses  and  persons.  Many  monasteries  were  robbed, 
many  clerical  persons  maimed  and  maltreated.  It  became 
a  habit  to  deprive  priests  of  their  noses  or  e£trs,  and  to  tie 
them  to  the  tails  of  horses.  ||  This  was  the  work  of  ruffian 
gangs,  whose  very  existence  was  engendered  out  of  the 
social  and  moral  putrescence  to  which  the  country  was  re- 

*  ComspondaMe  de  Philippe  II.,  L  754.  t  Meteien,  50. 

t  Ibid.,  £4.    Boofd,  T.  173. 
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dnced,  and  who  vers  willing  to  profit  by  the  deep  and  imi- 
vereal  hatred  which  was  felt  a^inst  Catholics  and  monks. 
An  edict  thundered  forth  by  Alva,*  authorizing  and  com- 
manding all  persons  to  slay  the  wild  beggars  at  sight, 
without  trial  or  hangman,  was  of  comparatively  slight 
&vml  An  armed  force  of  veterans  actively  scouring  the 
country  was  more  successful,  and  the  freebooters  were,  for 
a  time,  Biippressed.f 

Meantime  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  bad  been  kept 
in  rigoruns  confinement  at  Ghent.  Not  a  warrant  had  been 
read  or  drawn  up  for  their  airest.  Not  a  single  preliniinaiy 
investigation,  not  the  shadow  of  an  infoiTnation,  had  pre- 
ceded the  long  imprisonment  of  two  men  bo  elevated  in 
rank,  so  distinguislied  in  the  public  iservice. !  After  the  ex- 
piration of  two  months,  however,  the  Duke  condescended 
to  commence  a  mock  process  against  them.  The  council- 
lora  appointed  to  this  work  were  Vargas  and  Dei  Rio, 
assisted  by  Secretary  Pcaets.  These  persons  visited  the 
Admiral  on  the  lUth,  llth,  12th,  and  17th  of  November, 
and  Count  Egmont  on  the  lith,  13lli.  14th,  and  lOth  of 
the  same  month  ;  requiring  them  to  respond  to  a  long, 
confused,  and  rambling  collection  of  interrogatories,^  They 
were  obliged  to  render  these  replies  in  prison,  unassisted 
by  any  advocates,  on  penalty  of  being  condemned  in  conta- 
maeiam.W  The  questions,  awkwardly  drawn  up  as  they 
eeemed,  were  yet  tortuously  and  cunningly  arranged  wilh  a 
view  of  entrapping  the  prisoners  into  self-contradiction. 
After  this  work  had  been  completed,  all  the  papers  by  which 
they  intended  to  justify  their  answers  were  taken  away  from 
them.1T  Previously,  too,  tiieir  hou.ses  and  those  of  their 
secretaries,  Bakkerzeel  and  Alonzo  de  la  X.oo,  had  been 
thoroughly  ransacked,  and  every  letter  and  document  which 
could  be  found  placed  in  the  hands  of  government.  Eakkor- 
zeel,  moreover,  as  already  stated,  had  been  repeatedly  placed 
upon  the  rack,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confessions 
wbicb  might  implicate  his  master.  These  preliminaries 
and  precautionary  steps  having  been  taken,  the  Counts  had 
again  been  left  to  their  solitude  for  two  months  longer.  On 
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the  1 0th  January,  each  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
declarations  or  accusations  filed  against  him  by  the  pro- 
curator-general. To  these  documents,  drawn  up  respec- 
tively in  sixty-three,  and  in  ninety  articles,*  they  were  re- 
quired, within  five  days'  time,  without  the  assistance  of  an 
advocate,  and  without  consultation  with  any  human  being, 
to  deliver  a  written  answer,  on  pain,  as  before,  of  being 
proceeded  against  and  condemned  by  default,  f 

This  order  was  obeyed  within  nearly  the  prescribed 
period,  and  here,  it  may  be  said,  their  own  participation  in 
their  trial  ceased ;  while  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  were 
buried  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  Blood-Council.  After  their 
answers  had  been  delivered,  and  not  till  then,  the  prisoners 
were,  by  an  additional  mockery,  permitted  to  employ  advo- 
cates. I  These  advocates,  however,  were  allowed  only  occa- 
sional interviews  with  their  clients,  and  always  in  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  persons,  especially  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Duke.  §  They  were  also  allowed  commissioners 
to  collect  evidence  and  take  depositions ;  but  before  the 
witnesses  were  ready,  a  purposely  premature  day,  8th  of 
May,  was  fixed  upon  for  declaring  the  case  closed,  and  not 
a  single  tittle  of  their  evidence,  personal  or  documentary, 
was  admitted.  ||  Their  advocates  petitioned  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  evidence  prfepared  by  government,  and  were  re- 
fused. IF  Thus,  they  were  forbidden  to  use  the  testimony 
in  their  favor,  while  that  which  was  to  be  employed  against 
them  was  kept  secret.  Finally,  the  proceedings  were  for- 
mally concluded  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  papers  laid 
before  the  Duke.  **  The  mass  of  matter  relating  to  these 
two  monster  processes  was  declared,  three  days  afterwards, 
to  have  been  examined — a  physical  impossibility  in  itself  ft 
— and  judgment  was  pronounced  upon  the  4th  of  June. 
This  issue  was  precipitated  by  the  campaign  of  Louis 
Nassau  in  Friesland,  forming  a  series  of  important  events 
which  it  will  be  soon  our  duty  to  describe.  It  is  previously 
necessary,  however,  to  add  a  few  words  in   elucidation 

*  Foppens,  Supp.  k  I'Hist.  de  Strada,  etc.,  i.  24 — 63. 

t  Bor,  iv.  195.     La  Deduction,  etc.,  39 — 41. 

t  La  D^uction,  etc.,  42,  43.     Compare  Vigl.  ad  Hopp.  Ep.,  44  and  45. 

§  La  Deduction  de  I'lnnocence,  etc.,  42,  43. 

il  La  Deduction,  etc.,  43,  44.  In  the  case  of  Egmont,  he  was  declared  **  ez- 
dus  et  debart^,"  and  therefore  deprived  of  all  right  to  make  defence,  on  the 
14th  May.— V.  Supp.  to  Strada,  i.  102, 193.     Appointment  of  Alva. 

f  La  DMuction,  etc.,  43.  **  Bor,  iv.  239. 

ft  Ibid.     La  Deduction,  etc.,  45,  46. 
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of  the  two  mock  trials  which  have   been    tlius    bi-iefly 
sketched. 

The  proceedings  had  been  carried  on,  from  first  to  last, 
underprotest  by  the  prisoners,  under  a  threat  of  contumacy 
on  the  part  of  the  government."  Apiirt  from  the  totally 
trrespousible  and  illegal  character  of  the  tribunal  before 
which  they  were  summoned — the  Blood-Council  being  a 
private  Institution  of  Alva's  without  pretext  or  commission 
— these  nobles  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  but  three 

As  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  both  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  that  order  to  be  tried  \>y  its  statutes.  As  a  citizen 
and  noble  of  Brabant,  Egmont  claimed  tlie  protection  of 
Che  "Joyeuse  Entrfe,"  a  constitution  which  had  been 
sworn,  to  by  Philip  and  his  ancestors,  and  by  Philip  more 
amply  tlian  by  aU  his  ancestors.  As  a  member  and  Count 
of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire,  the  Admiral  claimed  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers,  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  realm. f 

The  Countess  Egmont,  since  her  husband's  arrest,  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  estates  before  judgment,  hod  been 
reduced  to  a  life  of  poverty  as  well  as  agony.  With  her 
eleven  children,  all  of  tender  age,  she  had  taken  refuge  in 
a  convent.  Frantic  with  despair,  more  utterly  desolate, 
and  more  deeply  wronged  than  high-bom  lady  had  ever 
been  before,  she  left  no  stone  unturned  to  save  her  hus- 
band from  his  fate,  or  at  least  to  obtain  for  him  an  impar- 
tial and  competent  tribunal.  She  addressed  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  King,  the  Emperor,  her  brother  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  many  leading  Knights  of  the  Fleece.  J  The 
Countess  Dowager  of  Horn,  both  whose  sons  now  lay 
in  the  jaws  of  death,  occupied  herself  also  with  the  most 
moving  appeals  to  the  same  high  personages,^  No  pams 
were  spared  to  make  the  triple  plea  to  tlie  jurisdiction 
valid.  The  leading  Knights  of  the  Fleece,  Mansfeld, 
whose  loyalty  was  unquestioned,  and  Hoogstraaten,  although 
himself  an  outlaw,  called  upon  the  King  of  Spain  to  protect 
the  statutes  of  the  illustrious  order  of  which  he  was  the 
chief.  II  The  estates  of  Brabant,  upon  the  petition  of 
Sabina,  Countess  Egmont,  that  they  would  take  to  heart 
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Att  pdrilegjes  of  the  province,  so  tluit  her  husband  might 
«DJOT  that  protection  of  which  the  meanest  citizen  in  the 
land  could  not  be  jnsdj  deprived,  addressed  a  feeble  and 
trembling  protest  to  Alva,  and  enclosed  to  hun  the  lady  s 
petition.*  The  Emperor,  on  behalf  of  Count  Horn,  wrote 
personally  to  Philip,  to  claim  for  him  a  trial  before  the 
members  of  the  realm,  f 

It  was  all  ia  vain.  The  conduct  of  Philip  and  his 
Viceroy  coincided  in  spirit  with  the  honest  bmtality  of 
Vargas.  "  Non  curamus  vestros  privilegios,^  summed  up  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings.  Noneuramus  vestros  privilegios  had 
been  the  unanswerable  reply  to  every  constitutional  argu- 
ment which  had  been  made  against  tyranny  since  PhUip 
mounted  his  father  s  throne.  It  was  now  the  only  response 
deemed  necessary  to  the  crowd  of  petitions  in  favor  of  the 
Counts,  whether  they  proceeded  fironL  sources  humble  or 
august.  Personally,  the  King  remained  silent  as  the  grave. 
In  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  he  observed  that  '*  the  Em- 
peror, the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Loiraine,  the  Duchess  and 
the  Duchess-Dowager,  had  written  to  him  many  times, 
and  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  in  favor  of  the  Counts 
Horn  and  Egmont"  He  added,  that  he  had  made  no 
reply  to  them,  nor  to  other  Knights  of  the  Fleece  who 
had  implored  him  to  respect  the  statutes  of  the  order, 
and  he  begged  Alva  "  to  hasten  the  process  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible." To  an  earnest  autograph  letter,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror, on  the  2nd  of  March,  1568,  made  a  last  effort  to 
save  the  illustrious  prisoners,  he  replied,  that  '*  the  whole 
world  would  at  last  approve  his  conduct,  but  that,  at  any 
rate,  he  would  not  act  differently,  even  ii*  he  should  risk 
the  loss  of  the  provinces,  and  if  the  sky  should  faU  on  Jiis 
headr  + 

But  little  heed  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  in  behalf 
of  the  imperial  couiis,  or  the  privileges  of  Brabant  These 
were  but  cobweb  impediments  which,  indeed,  had  long 
been  brushed  away.   President  Viglius  was  even  pathetic  on 

**  Bor,  iv.  189.     Foppens,  Supp.  de  Strada,  i.  16—22. 

t  The  letter  is  published  in  the  Deduction  de  rinnocence,  etc.,  609.  It  ia 
dated  20th  October,  1567.  The  Emperor  claims  for  the  Admiral,  as  member 
of  the  Empire,  a  trial  before  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  holy  realm,  speaks 
of  his  distinguished  services,  and  implores  his  release  from  a  oonftuomeut  ^  the 
reasons  for  which  are  entirely  concealed  and  unknown." 

X  Oorrespondance  de  FhiUppe  U.,  iL  762.  See  also  Ibid.,  738,  739,  746, 
7M. 
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the  subject  or  Madame  Egmont's  petition  to  ^e  Council 
of  Brabant.  It  was  so  bitt«r,  he  said,  tliat  ths  Duke  was 
slightly  ^iDoved.  cuiil  took  it  iil  that  the  royal  servants 
in  that  council  should  have  his  Majesty's  interests  so  little 
at  heart,*  It  seemed  indecent  in  the  eyes  of  the  excellent 
Frisian,  that  a  wile  pleading'  for  her  husband,  a  mother  for 
her  eleven  children,  so  soon  to  be  fktherleiis,  should  indulge 
in  strong  language ! 

The  statutes  of  tlie  Fleece  were  obstacles  somevliot 
more  serious.  As.  however,  Alva  had  come  to  the  Nether^ 
lands!  pledged  to  accomplish  the  deati-uction  of  these  two 
nobles,  as  soon  as  he  should  lay  his  hands  upon  them,  it 
was  only  a  question  of  form,  and  even  that  question  wsS) 
after  a  little  reflection,  on  ceremoniously  put  aside. 

To  the  petitions  in  behalf  of  the  two  Counts,  therefore, 
tfiat  they  should  be  placed  in  the  friendly  keeping  of 
the  order,  and  be  tried  by  its  statutes,  the  Duke  replied, 
peremptorily,  that  he  had  undertaken  the  cognizance  of 
this  affiiir  by  commission  of  his  Majesty,  as  sovereign  of 
the  land,  not  oa  head  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  that  be  should 
cany  it  through  as  it  had  been  commenced,  and  that  the 
Coimts  should  discontinue  presentations  of  petitions  upon 
this  point,  ^ 

ti  the  embarrassment  created  by  the  stringent  language 
of  those  statutes,  Doctor  Viglius  found  an  opportunity  to 
ma&e  himself  very  useful,  Alva  had  been  turning  over  the 
laws  and  TOgidations  of  the  order,  but  could  find  no  loop- 
hole. The  President,  however,  came  to  his  rescue,  and 
s  his  legal  opinion  that  the  Governor  need 
I  himself  no  further  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
eode  of  the  Fleece  offered  no  legal  impediment  to  the  pro- 
cess.$  Alva  immediately  wrote  to  communicate  this  opinion 
to  Philip,  adding,  with  great  satisiaetlon,  that  he  should 
immediately  make  it  known  to  tlie  brethren  of  the  order,  a 
step  which  was  the  more  necessary  because  Egmonc's  advo- 
cate hod  been  making  great  trouble  with  these  privileges, 
and  had  been  protesting  at  every  step  of  the  proceedings.  |j 

y.  too. 
|p  Conicil  doB  Troabloa,  13,  14.     WagBnaer, 

[(in,  'mc.,  S42.     Enppl.  k  TBist,  de  Slradn,  i, 

DD  a  diMror."— CDnMponcIanoB  do  Pliilippe  11.,  ii 
y  Cou'enpoadaBaa  do  PLJlippa  II.,  ii.  712, 


•  Vl(^,  Bd  Hopp. ,  Epist.  SI 
i  V.  GKchnrd.  Nnti™  «a 
iderl,  UiBt  Deel,  yi.  STB.  J 
t  BoT,  It.  180.     Ia  Dadac 
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In  what  manner  the  learned  President  argued  these  trou- 
blesome statutes  out  of  the  way,  has  nowhere  appeared ; 
but  he  completely  reinstated  himself  in  favor,  and  the 
King  wrote  to  thank  hun  for  his  legal  exertions. 

It  was  now  boldly  declared  that  the  statutes  of  the 
Fleece  did  not  extend  to  such  crimes  as  those  with  which 
the  prisoners  were  charged.  Alva,  moreover,  received  an 
especial  patent,  ante-dated  eight  or  nine  months,  by  which 
Philip  empowered  him  to  proceed  against  all  persons  im- 
plicated in  the  troubles,  and  particularly  against  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.* 

It  is  superfluous  to  observe  that  these  were  merely  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  a  despot  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  cri- 
ticise such  proceedings.  The  execution  of  the  nobles 
had  been  settled  before  Alva  left  Spain.  As  they  were 
inhabitants  of  a  constitutional  countiy,  it  was  necessary 
to  stride  over  the  constitution.  As  they  were  Knights  of 
the  Fleece,  it  was  necessary  to  set  aside  the  statutes  of  the 
order.  The  Netherland  constitutions  seemed  so  entirely 
annihilated  already,  that  they  could  hardly  be  considered 
obstacles ;  but  the  order  of  the  Fleece  was  an  august  little 
republic  of  which  Philip  was  the  hereditary  chief,  of  which 
emperors,  kings,  and  great  seigniors  were  the  citizens. 
Tyranny  might  be  embarrassed  by  such  subtle  and  golden 
filaments  as  these,  even  while  it  crashed  through  mu- 
nicipal charters  as  if  they  had  been  reeds  and  bulrushes. 
Nevertheless,  the  King's  course  was  taken.  Although  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  chapters  of  the  or- 
der expressly  provided  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
brethren  who  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion,  heresy,  or 
treason,!  and  although  the  eleventh  chapter,  perpetual 
and  immutable,  of  additions  to  that  constitution  by  the 
Emperor    Charles,  t    conferred    on    the    order    exclusive 

*  Correspondanco  de  Philippe  II.,  i.  653,  705 ;  and  ii.  731. 

t  Vide  '•  R^ponse  en  Forme  de  Missive  faite  par  Monseignenr  le  Comte  de 
Hochstrate  au  Procureur-G^n^ral  du  Conseii  de  Crime,  28th  Feb.  1568,"  with 
a  letter  of  same  date  from  that  nobleman  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  enclosing  copies 
of  the  text  of  all  the  statutes  of  the  Golden  Fleece  bearing  upon  these  questions, 
with  the  addition  of  copious  citations  from  the  text  of  the  **  Joyeuse  Entr^." 
— Byv.  Van.  Auth.  Stukken  tot  de  Hist.  van.  P.  Bor,  17—32. 

X  See  the  text  of  this  chapter  of  additions  in  the  pamphlet  above  cited.  The 
manner  of  proceeding  against  a  knight  is  therein  minutely  prescribed. 

His  arrest  required  a  waiTant,  signed  by  at  least  six  knights,  and  he  was 
afterwards  to  be  k^t,  not  in  prison,  but  in  *'  the  amiable  company  of  the  said 
Order"  ("  I'aimable  compagnie  du  dit  ordre"},  while  the  process,  according  to  the 
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Sisdicdon  over  all  crimes  whatever  commitled  by  the 
ights,  yet  it  was  coolly  proclaimed  by  Alva,  that  the  crimes 
for  which  the  Admiral  and  figmont  hud  been  arrested  were 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  tribunal. 

So  much  for  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  It  ia  hardly 
worth  while  to  look  any  further  into  proceedings  which 
were  initiated  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  manner 
already  narrated.  Nevertheless,  as  they  were  called  a 
process,  a  single  glance  at  the  interior  of  that  mass  of 
docnmenta  can  hardly  be  superfluous. 

The  declaration  against  Count  Horn,  upon  which,  sup- 
ported by  invisible  witnesses,  lie  was  condemned,  was  in  iho 
nature  of  a  narrative.  It  consisted  in  a  rehearsal  of  cu-- 
cnmstances,  some  true  and  some  fictitious,  with  five  infer- 
ences. These  five  inferences  amounted  to  five  crimes — 
high  treason,  rebellion,  conspiracy,  misprision  of  treason, 
and  breach  of  trust.*  The  proof  of  these  crimes  was 
evolved,  in  a  dim  and  misty  manner,  out  of  a  purposely 
coniiised  recital.  No  events,  however,  were  recapitulated 
which  have  not  been  described  in  the  course  of  this  his- 
toiy.  Setting  out  with  a  general  statement,  that  the  Ad- 
miral, the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count  Egmont,  and  other 
lords,  hod  organized  a  plot  to  espel  his  Majesty  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  divide  the  pi-ovinces  among  them- 
Belves  ;  the  declaration  afterwards  proceeded  to  particulars. 
Ten  of  its  sixty-three  articles  were  occupied  widi  the  Car- 
dinal Granvelle,  who,  by  an  absurd  atlectation,  was  never 
directly  named,  but  called  "  a  certain  personage — a  prin- 
eipfd  personage — a  grand  personage,  of  his  Majesty's  stats 
council. '■+  None  of  tlie  ofl'encea  committed  against,  him 
were  fot^otten :  the  1 1th  of  March  letter,  the  fool's-cap,  the 
livery,  were  reproduced  in  the  most  violent  colors,  and  the 

pnpcT  form,  whb  IntinB  its  conree.  Those  doUil*  tie  onrloia.  The  canm  ot 
tbe  Onldna  Fleece  is  not  oneof  unlvoiwl  intorest,  hut  the  HtnDgenb  soil  impc- 
riOM  olmmctcr  ot  tho  atitutus,  whlcli  van  thua  Iraliily  iind  coatemptnonilr 
Tioiated,  huiueJ  n  banier  wbich  would  hAvo  insiiitod  svea  the  nttncks  al  tlia 
dertrojet  of  the  Brnbsnt  oountitntion.  Philip  hud  no  mora  difflcultj  in  vio- 
lating bis  nstl)  oi  head  of  the  Fleece  than  he  h»d  hb  Doke  ot  Bnkbant.  The 
charter  of  tho  "Joyonss  Enti*)"  nnd  its  Mmlhllation  deaarvea  momorsblo 
piiue  in  tha  hietorj  ot  eotiatitnUonal  liherty.  Tho  ailiolo  xvli.  alono,  was  n 
fedfllident  flhield  ta  protect  not  only  a  gnind  BdgDiDr  like  Egmont,  bnt  the 
hnmblett  dtiaen  of  the  provinOB.— DeduoUon  do  rinnocencs,  etc.,  581— 590. 

•  La  IMduction,  etc.,  72,  73- 

t  laterrogitoiieB  of  Count  Hara,  in  Bor,  iv.  ISO  and  leq. 
TOhU.  I- 
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cabal  against  the  minister  was  quietly  assumed  to  consti- 
tute treason  against  the  monarch. 

The  Admiral,  it  was  further  charged,  had  advised  and 
consented  to  the  fusion  of  the  finance  and  privy  councils 
with  that  of  state,  a  measure  which  was  clearly  treasonable. 
He  had,  moreover,  held  interviews  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  Egmont,  and  other  nobles,  at  Breda  and  at 
Hoogstraaten,  at  which  meetings  the  confederacy  and  the 
petition  had  been  engendered.  That  petition  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  evils  which  had  swept  the  land.  "  It  had 
scandalously  injured  the  King,  by  affirming  that  the  inqui- 
sition was  a  tyranny  to  humanity,  which  was  an  infamous 
and  wnvjorthy  proposition"*  The  confederacy,  with  his 
knowledge  and  countenance,  had  enrolled  30,000  men.  He 
had  done  nothing,  any  more  than  Orange  or  Egmont,  to 
prevent  the  presentation  of  the  petition.  'In  the  consulta- 
tion at  the  state^council  which  -ensued,  both  he  and  the 
Prince  were  for  leaving  Brussels  at  once,  while  Count  Eg- 
mont expressed  an  intention  of  going  to  Aix  to  drink  the 
wiUers.  Yet  Count  Egmont's  appearance  (proceeded  this 
indictment  against  another  individual)  exhibited  not  a  single 
sign  of  sickness, f  The  Admiral  had,  moreover,  drunk  &e 
toast  of  "  Vir^nt  les  gueux "  on  various  occasions,  at  the 
Culembiug  House  banquet,  at  the  private  table  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  at  a  supper  at  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Bernard's,  at  a  dinner  given  by  Burgomaster  Straalen.  He 
had  sanctioned  the  treaties  with  the  rebels  at  Duflfel,  by 
which  he  had  clearly  rendered  himself  guilty  of  high  treason. 
He  had  held  an  interview  with  Orange,  Egmont,  and 
Hoogstraaten,  at  Denremonde,  for  the  treasonable  purpose, 
of  arranging  a  levy  of  troops  to  prevent  his  Majesty's  en- 
trance into  the  Netherlands.  He  had  refused  to  come  to 
Brussels  at  the  request  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  when  the 
rebels  were  about  to  present  the  petition.  He  had  written 
to  his  secretary  that  he  was  thenceforth  resolved  to  serve 
neither  Jl^ng  nor  Kaiser.  He  had  received  from  one  Taffin, 
with  marks  of  approbation,  a  paper,  stating  that  the  as- 

*  OhftTges  ogahift  Count  Horn,  sH.  xv.  Bor,  iv.  191.— The  saEme  word* 
occur  atoo  in  the  ebarges  against  Covnt  Egmont. — Prooto  d'Egmont,  art  xii. 
"  ScsTcirde^propoaer  par  jnrement  que  rinquisition  contient  en  soi  tjnuinle 
impaMant  tonte  batbarie,  qni  sont  parelles  lufkineB  et  indignee  d'-Atie  pensea." 
— Supp.  de  Strada,  i.  31. 

t  Charges  against  Count  Hem,  art  sx. 
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sembling  of  the  states-general  was  the  only  remedy  for  the 
tronblee  in  the  land.  He  had  repe»tedly  affinndd  that  the 
inquisition  and  edicts  ought  to  be  repealed. 

On  his  arrival  at  Toumay,  in  August,  150(1,  the  people 
had  cried  ■'  Vivent  Us  giteux;"  a  proof  that  he  lilied  the 
cry.  All  his  transttctions  at  Toumay,  from  first  to  last,  had 
been  criminal.  He  had  tolerated  reformed  preuchiiig.  he 
had  forbidden  Gatholics  and  Protestants  to  molest  each 
other,  he  had  omitted  to  execute  heretics,  he  hod  allowed 
the  religionists  to  erect  an  edifice  for  public  worship  ou^ 
Bide  Uie  walls.  He  had  siud,  at  tlie  house  of  Prince  Es- 
pinoy,  that  if  tho  King  should  come  into  the  provinces  with 
force,  he  would  oppose  him  with  15,000  troops.  He  bad 
said,  if  his  brother  Montigny  should  be  detained  in  Spain, 
be  would  march  to  his  rescue  at  the  heiid  of  60.000  men 
whom  he  had  at  bis  coniTuand.  He  had  on  various  occa- 
sions declared  that  "  men  should  live  according  to  their 
consciences"^ — ^as  if  divine  and  human  laws  were  dead,  and 
men,  like  wild  beosts,  were  to  follow  all  their  lusts  and 
desires.   Lastly,  he  had  encouraged  the  rebellion  in  Valen- 


Of  all  these  crimes  and  misdeeds  the  procurator  declared 
himself  sufficiently  infoimed.  and  the  aforesaid  defendant 
entirely,  commonly,  and  publicly  defamed.-j- 

"Wherefore,  that  officer  terminated  his  declaration  by 
claiming  "  that  the  cause  should  be  concluded  summarily, 
and  without  figure  or  form  of  process  ;  and  that  therefore, 
by  his  Excellency  or  hia  sub-delegated  judges,  the  afore- 
said defendant  should  be  declared  to  have  in  diverse  ways 
committed  high  treason,  should  be  degraded  from  his  dig- 
nities, and  should  be  condemned  to  death,  with  confisca- 
tion of  all  his  estates."; 

The  Admiral  thus  peremptorily  summoned,  within  five 
days,  without  assistance,  without  documents,  and  from  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  to  answer  to  these  charges,  iolus  ex  nncuiis 
eausam  dicere.  undertook  his  task  with  the  boldness  of  in- 
nocence. §  He  protested,  of  course,  to  the  jurisdiction,  and 
complained  of  the  want  of  an  advocate,  not  in  order  lo  ex- 
cuse any  weakness  in  his  defence,  but  only  any  inelegance 
in  his  statement.     He  then  proceeded  flatly  to  deny  some 

■  ChurgM  Bgalnrt  Ootmt  Hora,  t.     Bor,  ir.  190— iB5. 

t  Iblii.     Bor,  Iv.  195.  J  IW3- 

i  lUd.    L*  DMiutiou,  Btc.W.W- 
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of  the  facts,  to  admit  others,  and  to  repel  the  whole  tresr 
sonahle  inference.*  His  answer  in  all  essential  respects 
was  triumphant.  Supported  by  the  evidence  which,  alas  ! 
was  not  collected  and  published  till  after  his  death,  it  was 
hnpregnable. 

He  denied  that  he  had  ever  plotted  against  his  King,  to 
whom  he  had  ever  been  attached,  but  admitted  that  he  had 
desired  the  removal  of  Granvelle,  to  whom  he  had  always 
been  hostile.  He  had,  however,  been  an  open  and  avowed 
enemy  to  the  Cardinal,  and  had  been  engaged  in  no  secret 
conspiracy  against  his  character,  or  against  his  hfe.  f  He 
denied  that  the  livery  (for  which,  however,  he  was  not 
responsible)  had  been  intended  to  ridicule  the  Cardinal,  but 
asserted  that  it  was  intended  to  afford  an  example  of  eco- 
nomy to  an  extravagant  nobility.  J  He  had  met  Orange 
and  Egmont  at  Breda  and  Hoogstraaten,  and  had  been 
glad  to  do  so,  for  he  had  been  long  separated  from  them. 
These  interviews,  however,  had  been  social,  not  political, 
for  good  cheer  and  merrymaking,  §  not  for  conspiracy  and 
treason.  He  had  never  had  any  connection  with  the  con- 
federacy ;  he  had  neither  advised  nor  protected  the  petition, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  after  hearing  of  the  contemplated 
movement,  had  written  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
Duchess.  He  was  in  no  manner  allied  with  Brederode, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  for  various  reasons,  was  not  upon 
friendly  terms  with  him.  ||  He  had  not  entered  his  house 
since  his  return  from  Spain. IF  He  had  not  been  a  party  to 
the  dinner  at  Culemburg  House.  Upon  that  day  he  had 
dined  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  was  lodg- 
ing, and,  after  dinner,  they  had  both  gone  together  to  visit 
Mansfeld,  who  was  confined  with  an  inflamed  eye.  There 
they  had  met  Egmont,  and  the  three  had  proceeded  toge- 
ther to  Culemburg  House  in  order  to  bring  away  Hoog- 
straaten, whom  the  confederates  had  compelled  to  dine  with 
them ;  and  also  to  warn  the  nobles  not  to  commit  them- 
selves by  extravagant  and  suspicious  excesses.  They  had 
remained  in  the  house  but  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
time  the  company  had  insisted  upon  their  drinking  a  single 
cup  to  the  toast  of  "  Vivent  le  roy  et  les  gueux''      They  had 

*  Answer  of  Count  Horn  to  the  chai^ges  of  the  procureur-g^ndral,  in  Bor,  iv, 
195—209.  t  Ibid.,  196, 197.  t  Ihid.,  art.  v.    Bor,  197. 

§  Answer  of  Count  Horn,  art.  adii.,  xiv.,  198. 
K  Ibid.,  art  jcxi.,  199,  200.  IT  IWd. 
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then  retired,  taking  with  them  Hoogstranten,  and  all  think- 
ing that  they  had  rendered  a  senice  to  the  gOTeronieni  by 
their  visit,  instead  of  having  made  themselves  liable  to  a 
charge  of  treason.*  As  to  the  cries  of  "  Vieenl  les  gimue" 
at  the  tables  of  Orange,  of  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bernaid,  and 
at  other  places,  those  words  had  been  uttered  by  simple, 
harmless  fellows;  and  as  he  considered  the  table  aplace  of 
freedom,  he  had  not  felt  himself  justified  in  rebuking  the 
manners  of  his  associates,  particularly  in  houses  where  he 
was  himself  but  a  guest,  f  As  for  committing  treason  at 
the  Duffel  meetbig,  he  had  not  been  there  at  all.  I  He 
thanked  God  that,  at  that  epoch,  he  had  been  absent  from 
Brussels,  for  had  he,  as  well  as  Orange  and  Egmont,  been 
commissioned  by  the  Duchess  to  arrange  those  difficult 
matters,  he  should  have  considered  it  his  duty  to  do  as  they 
did.§  He  hod  never  thought  of  Jeiying  troops  against  his 
Majesty.  The  Denremonde  meeting  had  been  held  to  ■ 
consult  upon  four  subjects :  the  affaire  of  Toumay ;  the 
intercepted  letters  of  the  French  Ambassador,  Alava ;  the 
letter  of  Montigny,  in  which  he  warned  his  brother  of 
the  evil  impression  which  the  Netherland  matters  were 
making  in  Spain ;  and  the  affairs  of  Antwerp,  from  which 
ci^  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  found  it  necessary  at  that  moment 
to  withdraw.  ||  Widi  regard  to  his  absence  from  Brussels, 
be  stated  that  he  had  kept  away  from  the  Court  because  he 
■was  ruined.  He  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  so  complete  was 
his  embarrassment,  that  he  had  been  unable  in  Antwerp  to 
rtuse  1,000  crowns  upon  his  property,  even  at  an  interest  of 
one  hundred  per  cent.  T  So  far  from  being  able  to  levy 
troops,  he  was  hardly  able  to  pay  for  his  daily  bread.  With 
regard  to  his  transactions  at  Toumay,  he  had,  throughout 
them  all,  conformed  himself  to  the  instructions  of  Madame 
de  Parma.  As  to  the  cry  of  "  Vivent  les  guewx,"  he  should 
not  have  cared  at  that  moment  if  the  populace  had  cried 
Vive  Comte  Horn,  for  his  thoughts  were  then  occupied  with 
more  substantial  matters.  He  had  gone  thither  under  a 
special  commission  from  the  Duchess,  and  had  acted  under 
instructions  daily  received  by  her  own  hand.  He  had,  by 
her  ordei-3,  effected  a  temporary  compromise  between  the  two 
rehgious  parties  ou  the  basis  of  the  Duffel  treaty.  He 
had  permitted  the  public  preaching  to  continue,  but  had 
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not  introduced  it  for  the  first  time.  He.  had  allowed  tern* 
pies  to  be  built  outside  the  gates,  but  it  was  by  express 
command  of  Madame,  as  he  could  prove  by  her  let4»rs» 
She  had  even  reproved  him  before  the  council,  because  the 
work  had  not  been  accomplished  with  sufficient  despatch.* 
With  regard  to  his  alleged  threat,  that  he  would  oppose 
the  King's  entrance  wi&  15,000  men,  he  answered  with 
astonishing  simpUcity,  that  he  did  not  remember  making 
any  such  observation,  but  it  was  impossible  for  a  man.  to 
retain  in  his  mind  all  the  nonsense  which  he  might  occa;* 
sionally  utter.f  The  honest  Admiral  thought  that  his 
poverty,  already  pleaded,  was  so  notorious,  that  the  charge 
was  not  worthy  of  a  serious  answer.  He  also  treated  the 
observation  which  he  was  charged  with  having  made,  relar 
tive  to  his  marching  to  Spain  with  50,000  men  to  rescue 
Montigny,  as  "frivolous  and  ridiculous."!  He  had  no 
power  to  raise  a  hundred  men.  Moreover  he  had  rejoiced 
at  Montigny*s  detention,  for  he  had  thought  that  to  be  out 
of  the  Netherlands  was  to  be  out  of  harm's  way.§  On  the 
whole,  he  claimed  that  in  all  those  transactions  of  his  which 
might  be  considered  anti-CathoUc,  he  had  been  governed 
entirely  by  the  instructions  of  the  Eegent,  and.  by  her 
Accord  with  the  nobles.  That  Accord,  as  she  had  re- 
peatedly stated  to  him,  was  to  be  kept  sacred  until  his 
Majesty,  by  advice  of  the  states-general,  should  otherwise 
ordain.  || 

Finally,  he  observed  that  law  was  not  his  vocation.  He 
was  no  pettifogger,  but  he  had  endeavored  loyally  to  <;onform 
himself  to  the  broad  and  general  principles  of  honor,  jus- 
tice, and  truth.  In  a  very  few  and  simple  words,  he  begged 
his  judges  to  have  regard  to  his  deeds,  and  to  a  life  of 
loyal  service.  If  he  had  erred  occasionally  in  those  times  of 
tumult,  his  intentions  had  ever  been  faithful  and  honorable.l^ 

The  charges  against  Coimt  Egmont  were  very  similar  to 
those  against  Count  Horn.  The  answers  of  both  defend- 
ants were  nearly  identicaL  Interrogations  thus  addressed 
to  two  different  persons,  as  to  circumstances  which  had. 
OGCiuTed  long  before,  could  not  have  been  thus  separately^ 
secretly,  but  simultaneously  answered  in  language  substan* 

*  Answer  of  Count  Horn,  art.  zzzix.  xlvii. 

t  "  Niet  moglijlc  te  gedeoJcen.  yaat  alio  saike  kldne  proposten.** — Adswat  of 
Connt  Horn,  art.  i.  205.  t  Ibid.,  art.  iii. 

«  Ibid.  II  Ibid.,  passim,  but  particularly  art.  iv.,  206. 

^  Ibid.    Cdndusion,  208,  209. 
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tislly  the  9BDie,  h&d  not  that  Iim^nge  been  the  words  of 
truth.  Egmont  was  accused  generally  of  plotting  with 
others  to  expel  the  King  from  the  provinces,  and  to  divide 
the  territory  among  ihemselves.  Through  a  long  series  of 
ninety  articles,  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  against  the 
character  ami  life  uf  Curdinal  Granvelle.  He  was  the  in- 
Tentor,  it  was  charged,  of  the  fool's-cap  livery.  He  had 
joined  in  the  letters  to  tlie  King,  demanding  the  prelate's 
removal.  He  had  favored  the  fusion  of  the  three  councils. 
He  had  maintained  that  the  estates' general  ought  to  be 
forthwith  assembled,  that  otherwise  the  debts  of  his  Majesty 
and  of  the  countey  could  never  be  paid,  and  that  the  pro- 
vinces would  go  to  tlie  French,  to  the  Germans,  or  to  the 
ddvtl.*  He  had  asserted  that  he  would  not  be  instrumental 
in  burning  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  in  order  that  the 
inquisition  and  the  edicts  might  be  sustained. -j-  He  Ind 
declared  that  the  edicts  were  rigorouii.  He  had  advised 
the  Duchess  to  moderate  them,  and  remove  the  inquisition, 
saying  that  these  measures,  with  a  pardon  general,  in  addi- 
tion, were  the  only  meana  of  quieting  the  country.  He 
had  advised  the  formation  of  the  oonfedaraQy,  and  promised 
to  il  his  protection  and  favor.  He  had  counselled  the  pre- 
sentation of  (he  petition.  He  had  an-anged  all  these  mat- 
ters, in  consultation  with  the  other  nobles,  at  the  interviews 
at  Breda  and  Hoogstraal^n.  He  had  refused  the  demand 
of  Madame  de  Parma,  to  take  arms  in  her  defence.  He 
had  expressed  his  intention,  at  a  most  critical  moment,  of 
going  to  tiie  baths  of  Aix  for  his  health,  although  his  per- 
sonal appearance  gave  no  indication  of  any  malady  what- 
ever.;  He  had  countenanced  anioounselled  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  rebel  nobles  at  Saint  Trond.  He  had  made  an 
accord  with  Ihofifl  of  "  the  religion  "  at  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
other  places.  He  hod  advised  the  Duchess  to  grant  a 
pardon  to  those  who  had  taken  up  arms.  He  had  main- 
tained, in  common  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  a  seSMon 
of  the  state-council,  that  if  Madame  should  leave  Bmsaels, 
they  would  assemble  tlie  slates-general  of  their  own  autho- 
rity, and  raise  a  force  of  forty  thousand  men.  6  He  had 
plotted  treason,  and  made  an-acgaments  for  the  levy  of 

te  d'Egmnnt,  316.  4  Ibid. 

Supp.  StndA,  L  St.     Tbia  remark  at  Egraont's 
■  'ondy  8tiil«il;  it  wis  byoiifrbt  moat  snpor- 
i  Fntki  d'Efnont,  326. 
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tbe  mterviaw  ac  D^fflrffmnnde.  with.  Hbnu  Hoocr- 
mid.  the  Pimce  of  Oianise.  He  had  mkeiL  muier 
Hift  protgctinn,  oa  the  '2i}ch  AprzL  1566.  the  iifmmiiexa^  of 
thut  OB&els ;  had  pramiaed  chac  they  .^haiiid  nevs:  be  mo- 
Ifiatsdy  for  the  dxmie:.  oil  aceonnt  of  the  mqairaiiQii  oc  me 
ofiistB^  and  that  3o  Inng"  as  th^  kept  wirhm.  the  tErms^  of 
the  Petition,  and  the  Comprnmise.  he  wanld  delismi  theiiL 
with  his  own  pecson.  EEe  had  gianied  Liberty  of  pceadiiiLg 
outside  the  waQa  in  manv  cities  within  his  Jovrrmmenn.  He 
had  aoid  lepeafiedlj.  thac  if  the  King  deared  to  nwrotlut^ 
the  inqcDSZion  inca  the  Nechiadands.  he  wonld  sell  aH  his 
j^peitj  and  remove  to  anrtdn*r  land ;  thus  de<!farinfi  with 
how  moeh  eancempt  and  «iece9Csaion  he  nsgnrried  the  said 
mqcdaitLoa.'*  He  had  winked  ac  aH  tEie  proceedings  of  the 
acctaiks.  He  had  pennitted  the  crjof  -*  Taani  Lm  §wmjr  " 
afe  his  table.    Heh£bdassiscedacthebam|aecaiiCizIimih(irg 

These  were  the  principal  points  in  die  loni:  act  of  acea- 
aatkn.  like  die  AdrnTral.  FgmnTit  admicced  maznr  of  the 
mcUr  and  ftaaLj  deimd  die  rest*  He  indl;man£lj  repeOed 
dte  p^asibili^  of  a  treaaonabLe  mferenee  fcouL  anj  of.  or  all, 
hss  detdsf.  He  had  certamly  desired  the  removal  of  Gian- 
-v^L^r  &>r  he  h^jeved  diat  the  King  s  aerviire  woald  prodt  bj 
h£»  reealL  fie  replied^  abnost  in  tbe  same  terms  as  the 
Adsiiral  had  done,  to^  die  fharze  concemmz  the  liTerr.  and 
aaaerted  diat  i&  principal  object  hati  been  tt}  set  an  exunple 
of  i&eoootar.  The  fijoLs-cap  and  beHs  had  been  changed 
t^  a  bondle  Off  arrowsv  ta  conj^fiwafv  qr  «  tertaxm  rwmor 
width  heeams  rift  ta  Brmuthr  and  in  obedience  to  an  ordi- 
nanee  of  ^ladamede  Parma."  As  to  the  assembling  of  the 
staces^eneral,  the  fhsion  of  the  coanezis,  the  moderation  of 
the  edierta,  he  had  certainij  beenin&Tix-  of  these  measures, 
wbieh  he  ecyDsideied  to  be  wholesome  and  iawfoi.  not  mis- 
chieTOiis  or  treaao«Mble,|  He  had  ceitainiT  maintained 
that  the  edicts  wererigoroosv  and  had  adTised  the  Duchess, 
under  tbe  perikrtid  circamstances  of  the  conntiT.  to  grant  a 
temporaij  modification  until  the  pleasure  of  his  Majesty 
could  be  known.  With  r^ard  to  the  CiMnpromise,  he  had 
advised  all  his  friends  to  keep  oat  of  it,  and  many  in  con- 

*  Procte  d'E^moni.  art.  IxxiiL,  54. 

\  Interrogatoins  d'lvgmont.  327— 34$.    Ptck^  d'E^moot,  Si— 63. 

t  Intorrogatoii^cs,  314.    Fivcdtt  dl^tuont,  65. 

I  InUrrogiitoirM,  312. 
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sequence  bad  kept  out  of  il.«     As  to  the  presentation  of 

the  petition,  he  bad  given  Modnmede  Parma  notice  tliereof. 
so  soon  aa  he  had  heard  that  sucha  step  was  contemplated,  t 
Ue  uaed  the  same  langu^e  as  had  been  employed  by  Horn 
with  regai'd  to  tlie  interview  at  Breda  and  Uoogstniaten — 
th)it  tbey  bad  been  meetings  of  "  good  cheer "  and  good 
fellowship.  J  He  had  always  been  at  eveiy  moment  at  Ibe 
commiuid  of  the  Duchess,  save  when  be  had  gone  to  Flan- 
ders and  Artois  to  suppress  the  tumults,  according  to  her 
express  orders.  He  had  no  connection  with  tlie  meeting 
of  tbe  nobles  at  Saint  Trond.  He  had  gone  to  Duffel  as 
special  envoy  from  (be  Duchess,  to  treat  with  certain  pleni- 
potentiaries appointed  at  the  Saint  Trond  meeting.^  He 
had  stiictly  conformed  to  tbe  letter  of  instructions,  drawn 
up  hy  the  Duchess,  which  would  be  found  among  his 
papers.  ||  but  he  had  never  promised  the  nobles  bis  personal 
aid  or  protection.  With  regard  to  the  Denremonde  meet- 
ing, be  gave  almost  exactly  the  same  account  as  Horn  had 
given.  'I'he  Piiuce,  the  Admiral,  and  himself,  bad  conversed 
between  a  quarter  past  eleven  and  dinner  time,  which  was 
twelve  o'clock,  on  various  matters,  particularly  upon  the 
King's  dissatisfaction  with  recent  events  in  tbe  Nether- 
lands, and  upon  a  certain  letter  from  the  ambassador  Alava 
in  Paris  to  tlie  Duchess  of  Porma.^  He  had,  however, 
expressed  his  opinion  to  Madame  that  the  letter  was  a  for- 
gery. He  had  permitted  public  preaching  in  certain  cities, 
outside  the  walls,  where  it  had  already  been  established, 
because  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  which  Ma- 
dame had  made  at  Duffel,  which  she  had  ordered  him 
honorably  to  maintain.  He  hod  certainly  winked  at  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  Beformers,  because  be  had  been 
expressly  commanded  to  do  so,  and  because  the  govern- 
ment at  that  time  was  not  provided  with  troops  to  suppress 
the  new  rehgion  by  force.  He  related  the  visit  of  Horn, 
Orange,  and  himself  to  Culemburg  House,  at  the  memor- 
able banquet,  in  almost  the  same  words  which  the  Admiral 
had  used.  He  hod  done,  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  Ma- 
dame from  leaving  Brussels,  in  which  effort  he  had  been 
euccessful,  and  from  which  much  good  had  resulted  to  the 
country.  He  bod  never  reconmnended  that  a  pardon  shotdd 


ogatoires,  317- 


I  Ibid.,  31B.     Fi 
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.be  granted  to  those  who  had  taken  up  arms,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  advised  their  chastisement,  as  had  appeared 
in  his  demeanor  towards  the  rebels  at  Osterwel,  Touroaj, 
and  Valenciennes.  He  had  never  permitted  the  cry  of 
"  Vivent  lea  guetuo  "  at  his  own  table,  nor  encouraged  it  in 
his  presence  anywhere  else.  * 

Such  were  the  leading  features  in  these  memorable  cases 
of  what  was  called  high  treason.  Trial  there  was  none. 
The  tribunal  was  incompetent ;  the  prisoners  were  without 
advocates;  the  government  evidence  was  concealed;  the 
testimony  for  the  defence  was  excluded ;  and  the  cause  was 
finally  decided,  before  a  thousanddi  paA  of  its  merits  could 
have  been  placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  judge  who  gave  the 
sentence.! 

But  it  is  almost  pueiile  to  speak  of  the  matter  in  the 
terms  usually  applicable  to  state  triads.  The  case  had 
been  settled  in  Madrid  long  before  the  arrest  of  the  pri- 
soners in  Brussels.  The  sentence,  ^gned  by  Philip  in 
blank,  had  been  brought  in  Alva*s  portfolio  from  Spain.  I 
The  proceedings  were  a  mockery,  and,  so  far  as  any  effect 
upon  public  opinion  was  concerned,  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted.  If  the  gentlemen  had  been  shot  in  liie  court- 
yard of  Jassy  House,  by  decree  t)f  a  drum-head  court-mar- 
tial, an  hour  after  their  arrest,  the  rights  of  the  provinces 
and  the  sentiments  of  humanity  would  not  have  been  out- 
raged more  utterly.  Every  constitutional  and  natural  right 
was  violated  from  first  to  last.  This  certainly  was  not  a 
novelty.  Thousands  of  obscure  individuals,  whose  relations 
and  friends  were  not  upon  thrones  and  in  high  places^ 
but  in  booths  and  cellars,  and  whose  fate,  therefore,  did 
not  send  a  Judder  of  sympathy  throughout  Europe,  had 
sdready  been  sacrificed  by  the  Blood  tribimal.  The  coun- 
try was  simply  under  martial  law — the  entire  population 
under  sentence  of  death.  The  whole  civil  power  was  in 
Alva's  hand;   the  whole  responsibility  in  Alva's  breast 

*  Inierrogatoires,  327—346.     Fk-octe  d'Egmont,  74»  75,  sqq. 

t  La  D^uction  de  rinnoceBoe  da  Comte  de  Homes,  57,  58,  69. 

t  Hoofd,  V.  168,  who  relates  the  fact  on  the  authority  of  Simon  de  Rycke, 
Councillor  of  Amsterdam,  who  had  it  from  Philip,  eldest  son  of  Count  l^mont. 
— Compare  Address  of  the  estates-  of  Holland  to  the  states-general ;  "  Om  dat 
u  den  Hertog  somwijlen  een  hlank  signet  met  des  Coninx  hand  getekent  laet 
sien,  schrgvende  daer  in  wat  hem  gdust  en  gelieft  en  seggende  dat  het  al 
versch,  uit  Spangien  komt/'  etc. ,  etc.  — Bor,  vi.  463 .  Wagenaer,  Yaderl.  Hist. , 
Ti.  278.     Gachardy  Notice  sur  le  ConseU  des  Troubles,  13. 
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Netthar  the  most  igDobk  nor  tiis  most  powerful  could  lift 
their  heads  io.  tbo  desolation  which  was  sweeping  (ho 
countrr.  This  was  now  proved  beyond  pcrail venture.  A 
miserable  cobbler  or  weaver  might  be  hurried  from  his 
sbop  to  the  scafEbld,  invoking  the  jut  da  non  ecocando  till 
he  was  gagged,  but  the  Emperor  would  not  stoop  from  his 
throne,  uor  eleetara  palatine  and  powerful  noliles  rush  to 
bi3  rescue ;  but  in  behalf  of  these  prisoners  the  most  au- 
gnst  hands  and  voices  of  Christendoni  had  been  lifted  up 
at  the  foot  of  Philip's  throne ;  and  their  supplications  had 
proved  as  idle  as  the  millions  of  tears  and  deaih-cries  which 
bad  been  shed  or  uttered  in  the  lowly  places  of  the  land. 
It  was  obvious,  then,  that  all  intercession  must  thereafter 
be  useless.  Philip  was  fanatically  impressed  with  his  mis- 
sion. His  viceroy  was  possessed  by  his  lojalty  as  by  a  de- 
mon. In  this  way  alone,  that  conduct  which  can  never  be 
palliated  may  at  least  be  comprehended.  It  was  Philip's 
anthusiasm  to  embody  the  wrath  of  God  against  heretics. 
It  was  Alva's  enthusiasm  to  embody  the  wrath  of  Philip. 
Narrow'minded,  isolated,  seeing  only  that  section  of  the 
world  which  was  visiijie  through  the  loop-hole  of  tlie  for- 
tress in  which  Nature  had  imprisoned  hiiu  for  life,  placing 
his  glory  in  unconditional  obedience  to  his  superior,  ques- 
tioning nothing,  doubting  nothing,  fearing  nothing,  the 
viceroy  accomplished  his  work  of  hell  with  all  the  ti'anquil- 
lity  of  an  angel.  An  iron  will,  which  clove  through  every 
obstacle;  adamantine  fortitude,  which  sustained  williout 
flinching  a  mountain  of  responsibility  sufficient  to  crush  a 
common  nature,  were  qualities  which,  united  to  his  fanatical 
obedience,  made  him  a  man  for  Philip's  work  such  as  could 
not  have  been  found  again  in  the  world. 

The  case,  then,  was  tried  before  a  tribunal  which  was 
not  only  incompetent,  under  the  laws  of  tlie  land,  but  not 
even  a  court  of  justice  in  any  philosophical  or  legal  sense. 
Constitutional  and  municipal  law  were  not  more  outraged 
in  its  creation,  than  all  national  and  naUiral  maxims. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  step  by  step  the  career  of 
the  two  distinguished  victims  through  the  perilous  days  of 
Margaret's  administration,  is  sufficiently  awareof  the  amount 
of  treason  with  which  they  are  chargeable.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  eommon  sense  for  us  to  set  forth,  in  full,  the  ia- 
e  of  their  sentence.  Both  were  guiltless  towards  the 
crown ;  whUe  the  hands  of  one,  on  the  contrary,  were  deeply 
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dyed  in  the  blood  of  the  people.  This  truth  was  so  self-evi- 
dent, that  even  a  member  of  the  Blood-Council,  Pierre  Ar- 
sons, president  of  Artois,  addressed  an  elaborate  memoir  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  criticising  the  case  according  to  the  rules 
of  law,  and  maintaining  that  Egmont,  instead  of  deserving 
pimishment,  was  entitled  to  a  signal  reward.* 

So  much  for  the  famous  treason  of  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  so  far  as  regards  the  history  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  merits  of  the  case.  The  last  act  of  the  tragedy  was 
precipitated  by  occurrences  which  must  be  now  lasted. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  at  last  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet.  Proscribed,  outlawed,  with  his  Netherland  pro- 
perty confiscated,  and  his  eldest  child  kidnapped,  he  saw 
sufficient  personal  justification  for  at  last  stepping  into  the 
lists,  the  avowed  champion  of  a  nation's  wrongs.  Whether 
the  revolution  was  to  be  successful,  or  to  be  disi^trouslv 
crushed ;  whether  its  result  would  be  to  place  him  upon  a 
tJirone  or  a  scaffold,  he  could  not  possibly  foresee.  The 
Beformation,  in  which  he  took  both  a  political  and  a  re- 
ligious interest,  might  prove  a  sufficient  lever  in  his  hands 
for  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  power  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  inquisition  might  roll  back  upon  his  country  and  him- 
self, crushing  them  for  ever.  The  chances  seemed  with  the 
inquisition.  The  Spaniards,  imder  the  first  chieftain  in 
Europe,  were  encamped  and  entrenched  in  the  provinces. 
The  Huguenots  had  just  made  their  fatal  peace  in  France, 
to  the  prophetic  dissatisfaction  of  Coligny.f  The  leading 
men  of  liberal  sentiments  in  the  Netherlands  were  captive 
or  in  exile.  All  were  embarrassed  by  the  confiscations 
which,  in  anticipation  of  sentence,  had  severed  the  nerves 
of  war.  The  country  was  terror-stricken,  abject,  forswearing 
its  convictions,  and  imploring  only  life.  At  this  moment 
William  of  Orange  re-appeared  upon  the  scene. 

He  replied  to  3ie  act  of  condemnation,  which  had  been 
pronounced  against  him  in  default,  by  a  published  paper, 
of  moderate  length  and  great  eloquence.  He  had  repeatedly 
offered  to  place  himself^  he  said,  upon  trial  before  a  com- 
petent court.  As  a  Knight  of  the  Fleece,  as  a  member  of 
the  Holy  Boman  Empire,  as  a  sovereign  prince,  he  could 
acknowledge  no  tribunal  save  the  chapters  of  the  knights 
or  of  the  realm.    The  Emperor's  personal  intercession  with 

♦  Van  der  Vynckt,  U.  92, 93.  t  Do  Thon,  v.  414—417. 
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Philip  had  been  employed  in  vain,  to  obtain  tlie  adjinUcn- 
tion  of  his  case  by  either.*  It  would  be  both  death  and 
degradation  on  his  part  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  infamoua  Council  of  Blood.  He  scorned,  he  said,  to 
plead  his  cause  "  before  he  knew  not  what  base  knaves,  not 
lit  to  be  the  valets  of  bis  companions  and  himself."! 

He  appealed  theiefore  to  the  judgnaent  of  the  world.  He 
published  not  on  elaborate  ailment,  but  a  condensed  and 
Ecatbing  8tal«ment  of  the  outroges  which  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him,;  He  denied  that  he  had  been  a  party  to 
the  Compromise,  Ho  denied  that  he  had  been  concerned 
in  the  Request,  although  he  denounced  with  acorn  the 
Qrranny  which  could  treat  a  petition  to  government  as  an 
act  of  open  war  against  the  sovereign.  He  spoke  of  Gran- 
Telle  with  unmeasured  wrath.  He  maintained  that  his  own 
continuance  in  office  liad  been  desired  by  the  Cardinal,  in 
order  that  his  personal  popularity  might  protect  the  odious 
demgns  of  the  government.  The  edicts,  the  inquisition, 
the  persecution,  the  new  bishoprics,  had  been  the  causes  of 
the  tumults.  He  concluded  with  a  burst  of  indignation 
against  Philip's  conduct  toward  himself.  The  monarch  had 
forgotten  hb  services  and  those  of  his  valiant  ancestors. 
He  had  robbed  him  of  honor,  he  had  robbed  him  of  his 
son — both  dearer  to  him  than  life.  By  thus  doing  he  had 
degraded  himself  more  than  he  had  injured  him,  for  he  had 
broken  all  his  royal  oaths  and  obligations.  § 

The  paper  was  published  early  in  the  summer  of  1568. 
At  about  the  same  time,  the  Count  of  Hoogstraaten  pub- 
lished a  similar  reply  to  the  act  of  condemnation  with  which 
he  had  been  visited.  He  defended  himself  mainly  upon 
the  ground,  that  all  the  crimes  of  which  he  stood  arraigned 
had  been  committed  in  obedience  to  the  literal  instructions 
of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  after  her  Accord  with  the  con- 
federates. {| 

The  Prince  now  made  the  greatest  possible  exertions  to 
raise  funds  and  ti-oops.  He  had  many  meetings  with  in- 
fluential individuals  in  Germany.  The  Protestant  princes, 
particularly  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,   promised  him   assistance.     He  brought  all  his 

•  Hootd,  iv,  1E9.    De  Thou,  v,  362,  363,  369. 
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powers  of  eloquence  and  of  diplomacy  to  make  friends  for 
the  cause  which  he  had  now  boldly  espoused.  The  high- 
bom  Demosthenes  electrified  large  asssemblies  by  his  in- 
dignant invectives  against  the  Spanish  Philip.  *  He  ex- 
celled even  his  royal  antagonist  in  the  industrious  subtlety 
with  which  he  began  to  form  a  thousand  combinations. 
He  had  high  correspondents  and  higher  hopes  in  England. 
He  was  already  secretly  or  openly  in  league  with  half  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany.  The  Huguenots  of  France  looked 
upon  him  as  their  friend,  and  on  Louis  of  Nassau  as  their 
*  inevitable  chieftain,  were  Coligny  destined  to  fall.f  He 
was  in  league  with  all  the  exiled  and  outlawed  nobles  of 
the  Netherlands.!  By  his  orders  recruits  were  daily  enlisted, 
without  «ound  of  drum.  He  granted  a  commission  to  his 
brother  Louis,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  audacious  soldiers 
of  the  age,  than  whom  the  revolt  could  not  have  found  a 
more  determined  partisan,  nor  the  Prince  a  more  faithful 
lieutenant. 

This  commission,  which  was  dated  Dillenburg,  6th  April, 
1568,  was  a  some\diat  startling  document.  It  authorized 
the  Count  to  levy  troops  and  wage  war  against  Philip, 
strictly  for  Philip's  good.  The  fiction  of  loyalty  certainly 
never  went  further.  The  Prince  of  Orange  made  known 
to  all  "  to  whom  those  presents  should  come,"  that  through 
the  affection  which  he  bore  the  gracious  King,  he  purposed 
to  expel  his  Majesty's  forces  from  the  Netherlands.  "  To 
show  our  love  for  the  monarch  and  his  hereditaiy  pro- 
vinces," so  ran  the  commission,  **  to  prevent  the  desolation 
hanging  over  the  country  by  the  fefocity  of  the  Spaniards, 
to  maintain  the  privileges  sworn  to  by  his  Majesty  and  his 
predecessors,  to  prevent  the  extirpation  of  all  religion  by 
the  edicts,  and  to  save  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  land 
from  abject  slavery,  we  have  requested  our  dearly-beloved 
brother  Louis  Nassau  to  enrol  as  many  troops  as  he  shall 
think  necessary."  § 

Van  den  Berg,  Hoogstraaten,  and  others,  provided  with 
similar  powers,  were  also  actively  engaged  in  levying 
troops ;  II  but  the  right  hand  of  the  revolt  was  Count  Louis, 

*  Hoofd,  V.  161—163.    BentivogUo,  lib.  iv.  62—64. 
t  De  Thou,  vi.  36. 
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as  his  illnstiious  brother  was  its  head  and  heart.  Two 
hoadred  Uiousimd  crowns  woe  (he  sum  which  the  Prince 
considered  absolutely  necessftry  for  orgniiiiing  tlio  army 
widi  which  he  contemplated  making  &ii  entrance  into  the 
Netherlands.  Half  this  amount  had  been  produced  by  the 
cities  of  Antwerp.  Amsterdam,  Leydeii.  Hwlem,  MiUilel- 
burg.  Flushing,  and  other  towns,  as  well  as  by  refugee 
merchants  in  England.  The  otlier  half  was  siib«cribcrl  by 
individuals.  The  Prince  himself  contributed  fiO.OOO  florins, 
Eo(>)!straaten  80,000,  Louis  of  Nassau  10,000,  Culemburg 
30,000,  Vnn  den  Berg  .'JO.ilOU,  the  Dowager-countess  Horn 
JO,0<K),  and  other  persons  in  less  proportion.*'  Cotint 
John  of  Ntessau  also  pledged  his  estates  to  reisfl  a  large 
sum  for  the  cause.  The  I'rince  himself  sold  nil  his  jewels, 
plate,  tapestry,  and  other  fumitiire.  which  were  of  almost 
regal  magnificence,  t  The  splendor  of  his  station  has 
been  sufficiently  depicted.  His  fortune,  hia  family,  his  life, 
his  children,  all  were  now  ventured,  not  with  the  reck- 
lessness of  a  gambler,  hut  with  the  calm  conviction  of  a 
statesman. 

A  private  and  most  audacious  attempt  ti>  secure  the 
person  of  Alva  and  the  possession  of  Brussels  had  failed.  ^ 
He  was  soon,  however,  called  upon  to  employ  all  his  ener- 
gies against  the  open  warfare  which  was  now  commenced. 

According  lo  the  plan  of  the  Prince,  the  provinces  were 
to  he  attacked  simultaneously,  in  three  places,  by  his  lieu- 
tenants, while  he  himself  was  waiting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cleves,  ready  for  a  fourth  assault.  An  ormy  of 
Huguenots  and  refugees  was  to  enter  Artois  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  Fi-ance ;  a  second,  under  Hoogstraaten,  was  to 
operate  between  the  Ebine  and  the  Meuse;  while  Louis  of 
Nassau  was  to  raise  the  statidard  of  revolt  in  Frieslond.  § 
>  The  two  first  adventures  were  destined  to  be  signally 
tmsuecessful.  A  force  nnder  Seiguenr  de  Cocqueville, 
latest  cf  all,  took  the  field  towards  the  end  of  June.  It  en- 
tered the  bailiwick  of  Hesdiu  In  Artois,  was  immediately 
driven  across  the  frontier  by  the  Count  de  Roeulx,  and  cut 
to  pieces  at  8t,  Valery  by  Marechal  de  Cosse,  governor  of 
Picardy.     This  action  was  upon  the  IHib  July.     Of  the 
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2500  men  who  composed  the  expedition,  scarce  300  escaped. 
The  few  Netherlanders  who  were  taken  prisoners  were 
given  to  the  Spanish  government,  and,  of  com:se,  hanged.* 

The  force  under  the  Seigneur  de  Villars  was  earlier 
under  arms,  and  the  sooner  defeated.  This  luckless  gen- 
tleman, who  had  replaced  the  Count  of  Hoogstraaten, 
crossed  the  frontier  of  Juliers,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Maestricht,  by  the  20th  April.  His  force,  infantry  and 
cavalry,  amounted  to  nearly  three  thousand  men.  The 
object  of  the  enterprise  was  to  raise  the  country,  and,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  a  foothold  by  securing  an  important 
city.  Eoermonde  was  the  first  point  of  attack,  but  the  at- 
tempts, both  by  stratagem  and  by  force,  to  secure  the  town, 
were  fixiitless.  The  citizens  were  not  ripe  for  revolt,  and 
refused  the  army  admittance.  While  the  invaders  were, 
therefore,  endeavouring  to  fire  the  gates,  they  were  driven 
off  by  the  approach  of  a  Spanish  force. 

The  Duke,  so  soon  as  die  invasion  was  known  to  him, 
had  acted  with  great  promptness.  Don  Sancho  de  Lodrono 
and  Don  Sancho  de  Avila,  with  five  vanderasf  of  Spanish  in- 
fantry, three  companies  of  cavalry,  and  about  three  hundred 
pikemen  under  Count  Eberstein,  a  force  amounting  in  all 
to  about  1 600  picked  troops,  had  been  at  once  despatched 
against  Villars.  The  rebel  chieftain,  abandoning  his  at- 
tempt upon  Roermonde,  advanced  towards  Erkelens.  Upon 
the  25th  April,  between  Erkelens  and  Dalem,  the  Spaniards 
came  up  with  him,  and  gave  him  battle.  Villars  lost  all 
his  cavalry  and  two  vanderas  of  his  infantry  in  the  en- 
counter. With  the  remainder  of  his  force,  amounting  to 
1 300  men,  he  effected  his  retreat  in  good  order  to  Dalem. 
Here  he  rapidly  entrenched  himself.  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon, Sancho  de  Lodrono,  at  the  head  of  600  infantry, 
reached  the  spot.  He  was  unable  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  * 
of  his  men,  although  the  cavalry  under  Avila,  prevented  by 
the  difl&cult  nature  of  the  narrow  path  through  which  the  re- 
bels had  retreated,  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  enemy  were  two 
to  one,  and  were  fortified ;  nevertheless,  in  half  an  hour  the 
entrenchments  were  earned,  and  almost  every  man  in  the 
patriot  army  put  to  the  sword.  Villars  himself,  with  a 
handful  of  soldiers,  escaped  into  the  town,  but  was  soon 

*  Bor,  iv.  238.    Hoofd,  164.    Mendoza.    Gachard,  Correspondanoe  du  Due 
d'Albe  snr  I'lnvasion  du  Comte  L.  de  Nassan  en  Frise,  etc.,  p.  10, 11. 
t  A  yandera  in  Alva's  army  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  170  men. 
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afterwards  taken  prisoner,  nith  oil  bis  followers.  He  sul- 
lied the  cause  in  which  be  was  engaged  by  u  base  oonfessioii 
of  the  designs  formed  by  the  Prince  of  Oraiige — a  U-eachery, 
however,  which  did  not  save  him  from  the  ecafiold.  In  the 
course  of  this  day's  work,  the  Spanish  lost  twcjity  men, 
and  the  rebels  nearly  300.  Tliis  portion  of  the  lihernting 
forces  had  been  thus  disastrously  defeated  on  the  eve  of  tlie 
entrance  of  Count  Louis  into  Friesland.* 

As  early  as  the  23n(I  April,  Alva  had  been  informed,  by 
the  lieutenant-govemor  of  that  province,  that  the  beggars 
were  mustering  in  great  force  in  the  neighborhood  of 
£mbden.  It  was  evident  that  an  important  enterprise  was 
&bout  to  be  attempted.-!-  Two  days  afterwards,  Louis  of 
Nassau  entered  the  provinces,  attended  by  a  small  body  of 
troops.  His  banners  blazed  with  patriotic  inscriptions. 
Nunc  aut  nunguam,  Eecuperare  out  mori,  were  llie  watch- 
words of  his  desperate  adventure :  "  Freedom  for  father- 
land and  conscience"  was  the  device  which  was  to  draw 
thousands  to  his  standard.;  On  the  western  wolds  of  Frisia, 
he  surprised  the  eastle  of  Wedde,  a  residence  of  the  absent 
Aremberg,  stadholder  of  the  province.  Thence  be  advanced 
to  AppingaJam,  or  Dam,  on  the  tide  waters  of  the  Dollai't. 
Here  ha  was  met  by  liis  younger  bi-other,  the  gallant 
Adolphus,  whose  days  were  so  nearly  numbered,  who 
brov^ht  with  him  a  small  troop  of  horse.  §  At  Wedde,  at 
Dam,  and  at  Slochteren,  the  standard  was  setup.  At  these 
three  points  there  daily  gathered  armed  bodies  of  troops, 
voluntary  adventurers,  peasants  witli  any  rustic  weapon 
which  they  could  find  to  their  band.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Groesbeck  wrote  urgently  to  the  Duke,  that  the  heggare 
were  hourly  increasing  in  force  ;  that  tho  leaders  perfectly 
understood  their  game  ;  that  they  kept  their  plans  a  secret, 
but  were  fast  seducing  the  heart  of  tlie  eount^.  || 

On  tlie  4th  May,  Louis  issued  a  summons  to  the  magis- 
tracy of  Groningen,  ordering  them  to  send  a  deputation  to 
confer  with  him  at  Dam.  He  was  prepared,  he  said,  to  show 
the  commission  with  which  he  was  provided.    He  had  not 

•Bor.iy.  !34.  Honfd,T.  161.  Mondoa 
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entered  the  eotmtry  on  a  mere  personal  adventure,  bnt  had 
receiyed  orders  to  raise  a  sufficient  army.  By  the  help  of 
the  eternal  God,  he  was  detennined,  he  said,  to  extirpate 
the  detestable  tyranny  of  those  savage  persecutors  who  had 
shed  so  much  Christian  blood.  He  was  resolved  to  lift  up 
tbe  down-trod  privileges,  and  to  protect  the  fugitive,  terror- 
stricken  Christians  and  patriarchs  of  the  country.  *  If  the 
magistrates  were  disposed  to  receive  him  with  friendship,  it 
was  well.  Otherwise,  he  should,  with  regret,  feel  himself 
obliged  to  proceed  i^ainst  them  as  ^lemies  of  his  Majesty 
and  of  the  common  weaL 

As  the  result  of  this  summcxis,  Louis  received  a  moderate 
sum  of  money,  on  condition  of  renouncing  for  the  moment 
an  attack  upon  the  city.  With  this  temporaiy  supply  he 
was  aMe  to  retain  a  larger  number  of  the  adventurers,  who 
were  daily  swarming  around  him.  f 

In  the  meantime  Alva  was  not  idk.  On  the  BOth 
April,  he  wrote  to  Groesbeck,  that  he  must  take  care  not 
to  be  taken  napping ;  that  he  must  keep  his  eyes  well  open 
until  the  arrival  of  succor,  whidi  was  already  on  the  way.  T 
He  then  immediately  ordered  Count  Aremberg,  who  baa 
just  returned  from  France  on  conclusion  of  hostilities,  to 
hasten  to  the  seat  of  war.  Five  vanderas  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, a  small  body  of  cavalry,  and  Braccamonte*s  Sardinian 
legion,  making  in  all  a  force  of  nearly  2500  men,  were 
ordered  to  follow  him  with  the  utmost  expedition.  Count 
Meghem,  stadholder  of  Gueldres,  with  five  vanderas  of  in- 
femtry,  three  of  light  horse,  and  some  artillery,  con^sing  a 
total  of  about  1500  men,  was  directed  to  co-operate  with 
Aremberg.  §  Upon  this  point  the  orders  of  the  Governor- 
General  were  explicit  It  seemed  impossible  that  the  rabble 
rout  under  Louis  Nassau  could  stand  a  moment  before 
nearly  4000  picked  and  veteran  troops,  but  the  Duke  was 
earnest  in  warning  his  generals  not  to  undervalue  the 
enemy.  || 

On  the  7th  May,  Counts  Meghem  and  Aremberg  met 
and  conferred  at  Amheim,  on  their  way  to  Friesland.  It 
was  fully  agreed  between  them,  after  having  heard  full 

*  Address  of  Lonis  Nassau  to  the  Bnigomasters  and  Magistnu^  of  GroBin- 
gen,  4th  May,  1568,  in  Gachard,  Correspondaace  da  Dnc  d'Albe,  21,  22. 
t  Bor,  iy.  235.  t  Correspondanee  da  Doe  d'Allw.  17—20. 

§  Ibid.,  29.     Mendoza,  46, 47.    Bor,  It.  235. 
li  Ck>rre8pondance  da  Dae  d'Albe,  49. 
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I  of  the  risiog  in  that  province,  and  of  the  temper 
Sagbout  the  eastern  Netherlands,  that  It  would  be  rash 
to  attemfit  any  separate  enteqirise.  On  the  1 1  th,  Aremberg 
reached  Vollenboveo,  where  be  was  laid  up  in  his  bed  with 
the  goat.*  Bodies  of  men,  while  he  lay  sick,  paraded 
hourly  with  fife  and  drum  before  hia  windows,  and  dis- 
charged ptatols  and  arquebuses  across  tile  ditch  of  the 
blockhouse  where  he  was  quartered,  f  On  the  18tb,  Brac- 
camonte,  with  his  legion,  arrived  by  water  at  Harlingen. 
Not  a  moment  more  was  lost.  Aremberg,  notwithstanding 
bis  gout,  which  still  confined  him  to  a  litter,  started  at  once 
in  parsnit  of  the  enemy. ;  Passing  through  Groningen,  he 
coliected  all  the  troops  which  could  be  Hpared.  He  also 
received  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Six  cannon,  which  the 
lovers  of  harmony  bad  baptized  with  the  notes  of  the  ga- 
mut vt,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  were  placed  at  hia  disposal  by 
the  authorities  and  have  acquired  historical  celebri^.^  It 
was,  however,  ordained  that  when  those  musical  pieces  piped, 
the  Bpaniards  were  not  to  dance.  On  the  22nd,  followed 
by  his  whole  force,  consisting  of  firaccamonte's  legion,  bis 
own  four  vanderas,  end  a  troop  of  Gcnnans,  be  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  at  Dam,  Louis  of  Nassau  sent  out  a 
body  of  arquebusiers,  about  one  thousand  strong,  from  the 
city.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  but  the  beggars  were  driven 
into  their  entrenchments,  with  a  loss  of  twenty  or  thirty 
men,  and  nightfall  terminated  the  contest. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see,  wrote  Aremberg  to  Alva,  how 
brisk  and  eager  were  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the 
long  march  which  they  had  that  day  accomplished.  ||  Time 
was  soon  to  show  how  easily  immoderate  valor  might  swell 
into  a  fault.  Meantime,  Aremberg  quartered  his  ti-oops  in 
and  about  Witteweram  Abbey,  close  to  the  little  unwalled 
city  of  Dam. 

On  the  other  hand,  Meghem,  whose  co-operation  had 
been  commanded  by  Alva,  and  arranged  personEilly  with 
Aremberg  a  fortnight  before,  at  Ambeim,  had  been  delayed 
in  his  movements.  His  troops,  who  hadreceived  no  wages 
for  a  long  time,  had  mutined.1i  A  small  sum  of  money, 
however,  sent    from  Brussels,  quelled   this  untimely  in- 
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subordinatiou.  Meghem  then  set  forth  to  effect  his  junc- 
tion with  his  colleague,  having  assured  the  Governor- 
General  that  the  war  would  be  ended  in  six  days.  The 
beggars  had  not  a  stiver,  he  said,  and  must  disband  or  be 
beaten  to  pieces  as  soon  as  Aremberg  and  he  had  joined 
forces.  Nevertheless  he  admitted  that  these  same  **  master- 
beggars,"  as  he  called  them,  might  prove  too  many  for  either 
general  alone.* 

Alva,  in  reply,  expressed  his  confidence  that  four  or  five 
thousand  choice  troops  of  Spain  would  be  enough  to  make 
a  short  war  of  it,  but  nevertheless  warned  his  officers  of  the 
dangers  of  overweening  confidence.f  He  had  been  informed 
that  the  rebels  had  assumed  the  red  scarf  of  the  Spanish 
uniform.  He  hoped  the  stratagem  would  not  save  them  from 
broken  heads,  but  was  imwilling  that  his  Majesty's  badge 
should  be  altered.  I  He  reiterated  his  commands  that  no 
enterprise  should  be  undertaken,  except  by  the  whole  army 
in  concert;  and  enjoined  the  generals  incontinently  to 
hang  and  strangle  all  prisoners  the  moment  they  should 
be  taken.  § 

Marching  directly  northward,  Meghem  reached  Coever- 
den,  some  fifty  miles  from  Dam,  on  the  night  of  the  2Snd. 
He  had  informed  Aremberg  that  he  might  expect  him  with 
his  infantry  and  his  light  horse  in  the  course  of  the  next  day. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  23rd,  Aremberg  wrote  his 
last  letter  to  the  Duke,  promising  to  send  a  good  account 
of  the  beggars  within  a  very  few  hours.  || 

Louis  of  Nassau  had  broken  up  his  camp  at  Dam  about 
midnight.  Falling  back,  in  a  southerly  direction,  along  the 
Wold-weg,  or  forest  road,  a  narrow  causeway  through  a 
swampy  district,  he  had  taken  up  a  position  some  three 
leagues  from  his  previous  encampment.  Near  the  monas- 
tery of  Heiliger-Lee,  or  the  "  Holy  Lion,"  he  had  chosen 
his  ground.lT  A  little  money  in  hand,  ample  promises  and 
the  hopes  of  booty,  had  effectually  terminated  the  mutiny, 
which  had  also  broken  out  in  his  camp.  Assured  that  Meg- 
hem had  not  yet  effected  his  junction  with  Aremberg,  pre- 
pared to  strike,  at  last,  a  telling  blow  for  freedom  and 
fatherland,  Louis  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  eager  foe. 

His  position  was  one  of  commanding  strength  and  for- 
tunate augmy.    Heiliger-Lee  was  a  wooded  eminence,  arti- 

•    Correspondance  dn  Due  d'Albo,  43 — 45,  etc.  trbid.,49. 

JUd.,  77.       §  Ibid.       H  Ibid.,  92.      %  Bor,  iy.  235.    Mendoza,  47. 
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ficially  reared  by  Premonstrant  monks.  It  was  the  only 
rising  ground  in  that  vast  e.^tent  of  waterj'  pastures,  en- 
closed by  the  Etna  and  Lippe* — die  "fallacious  fields" 
described  by  Tacitus.  Here  Hermann,  first  of  Teutonic 
heroes,  had  dashed  out  of  existence  three  veteran  legions  of 
tyrant  Rome.  Here  the  spectre  of  Varus,  begrimed  and 
gory,  bad  risen  from  the  morass  to  warn  Germanicus.l  who 
came  to  avenge  him,  that  Gothic  freedom  was  a  dangerous 
antagonist.  I  And  now,  in  the  perpetual  reproductions  of 
history,  another  German  warrior  occupied  a  spot  of  vantage 
in  that  same  perilous  region.  The  tyranny  with  which  he  ' 
contended  strove  to  be  as  universal  as  that  of  Rome,  and 
bad  stretched  its  wings  of  conquest  into  worlds  of  which 
the  Cffisars  had  never  dreamed.  It  was  in  arras,  too,  to 
crush  not  only  the  rights  of  man,  but  the  rights  of  God. 
The  batde  of  freedom  was  to  be  fought  not  only  for  father- 
land, but  for  conscience.  The  cause  was  even  holier  than 
that  which  had  inspired  the  arm  of  Hermann. 

Although  the  swamps  of  that  distant  age  had  been  trans- 
formed into  fruitfal  pastures,  yet  the  whole  district  was 
moist,  deceitful,  and  dangerous.  The  country  was  divided 
into  squares,  not  by  hedges,  but  by  impassable  ditches.  § 
Agricultural  entrenchments  bod  long  made  the  country 
almost  impregnable,  while  its  defences  against  the  ocean 
rendered  almost  as  good  service  against  a  more  implacable 
human  foe. ' 

Aremberg,  leading  his  soldiers  along  the  narrow  cause- 
way, in  hot  pui-suit  of  what  they  considered  arabble  rout  of 
fugitive  beggars,  soon  reached  Winschoten.  Here  he  be- 
cameawareof  the  presence  ofhis  despicable  foe.  Louisand 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  while  sitting  at  dinner  in  the  eon- 
vent  of  the  "  Holy  Lion,"  had  been  warned  by  a  iriendly 
peasant  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards.  The  opportune 
inteUigence  bad  given  the  patriot  general  time  to  make  his 
preparations.  His  earnest  entreaties  had  made  his  troops 
ashamed  o^their  mutinous  conduct  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  they  were  now  both  ready  and  willing  to  engage.  ||  The 
village  was  not  far  distant  from  the  abbey,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  abbey  Louis  of  Nassau  was  now  posted. 
Behind  him  was  a  wood,  on  his  lell  a  hill  of  moderate  ele- 
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vaiaon,  befose  bim  aa  ^xteasive  and  swmmpj  field.  In  the 
front  of  the  £eld  was  m.  caasewaj  leadisg  to  the  abbey. 
This  was  the  xoad  wbidk  Arembeig  was  to  traverse.  On 
the  plain  which  laj  betamen  the  wood  and  the  hill,  the 
main  body  of  the  beggan  wei«  drawn  up.  Th^  were  dis- 
posed in  two  sfnares  or  fi^[aadrons,  rather  deep  than  wide, 
giTing  the  idea  of  a  less  niunber  than  they  actually  c(m- 
tained.  The  lesser  square,  in  which  were  two  thousand 
el^bt  hundred  men,  was  partially  sheltered  by  the  hill. 
Both  were  flanked  by  musketeers.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill 
•  was  a  lajrge  body  of  light  armed  tnx^s,  the  ettfams  p^rdus 
of  the  army.  Tlie  cavaliy,  amountiDg  to  not  more  than 
three  hundred  men,  was  placed  in  fronts  facing  the  road 
ak^  which  Arembeig  was  to  arrive.* 

That  road  was  bordered  by  a  wood  extending  neady  to  the 
froiit  of  the  failL  As  Aremberg  reached  its  verge,  he  brought 
out  his  artiUeiy,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  the  body  of  light 
troops.  The  lull  protected  a  large  part  of  the  enemy's  boidy 
firom  this  attack.  Finding  the  rebels  so  strong  in  numbers 
and  position,  Aremberg  was  disposed  only  to  skirmish.  He 
knew  better  than  did  his  soldiers  the  treacherous  nature  of 
the  ground  in  fix>nt  of  the  en^ny.  He  saw  that  it  was  one 
of  those  districts  where  peat  had  be^i  taken  out  in  large 
squares  for  fuel,  and  where  a  fallacious  and  verdant  scum 
upon  the  surface  of  deep  pools  simulated  the  turf  that  had 
been  removed.  He  saw  that  the  battle-groimd  presented  to 
him  by  his  sagacious  enemy  was  one  great  sweep  of  traps 
and  pitfadls.f  Before  he  could  carry  the  position,  many 
men  must  necessarily  be  engulfed. 

He  paused  for  an  instant.  He  was  deficient  in  cavalry, 
having  only  Maitinengo's  troop,  hardly  amounting  to  four 
hundred  men.  I  He  was  sure  of  Meghem's  arrival  within 
twenty-four  hours.  If,  then,  he  could  keep  the  rebels  in 
check,  without  allowing  them  any  opportunity  to  disperse, 
he  should  be  able,  on  the  morrow,  to  cut  them  to  pieces, 
according  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  a  fortnight  before.  But 
the  Oount  had  to  contend  with  a  double  obstacle.  His  sol- 
diers were  very  hot,  his  enemy  very  cool.  The  Spaniards, 
who  had  so  easily  driven  a  thousand  musketeers  from  behind 
their  windmill,  ibe  evening  before,  who  had  seen  the  whole 
rebel  force  decamp  in  hot  haste  on  the  very  night  of  their 

*  Mendoza,  48,  49,    De  Thoa,  t.  445,  446.  f  Mendoza,  49. 
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Birrh-al  before  Dam.  supposed  themselves  iu  full  care«r  of 
victory.  BelieTiug  that  the  name  alone  of  the  old  legions 
had  stricken  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  beggara,  and  that  no 
resistance  vas  possible  to  Spauiikli  arms,  they  reviled  their 
general  for  his  caution.  His  reason  for  delay  was  theirs  for 
hurry.  "Why  should  Meghem's  loitering  and  mutinous  troops, 
arriving  at  the  eleventh  hour,  share  in  the  triumph  and  die 
spoil?  No  man  knew  the  countiy  better  than  Aremberg,  a 
native  of  the  Netherlands,  tbe  stadholder  of  the  province. 
Cowardly  or  heretical  motives  alone  could  sway  him,  if  he 
now  held  them  back  in  tbe  very  hour  of  victory.*  Inflamed 
beyond  endurance  by  these  taunts,  feeling  his  pride  of 
country  touched  to  die  quick,  and  willing  to  show  llmt  a 
Netherlander  would  lead  wherever  Spaniai-ds  dared  to  fol- 
low, Aremberg  allowed  himself  to  commit  the  grave  error 
for  which  he  was  so  deeply  to  atone.  Disregarding  the 
dictates  of  bis  own  experience  and  the  arrangements  of  his 
superior,  he  yielded  to  tlie  braggart  humor  of  his  soldiers, 
which  he  had  not,  like  Alva,  learned  to  moderate  or  to  de- 

In  the  meantime,  the  body  of  light  troops  which  had 
received  tbe  tire  fi'oai  the  musical  pieces  of  Groningen  was 
seen  to  waver.  The  artillery  was  then  brought  beyond  the 
cover  of  the  wood,  and  pointed  more  fully  upon  the  two 
main  squares  of  the  enemy,  A  few  shots  told.  Soon  after- 
ward the  enfititf  peniiu  retreated  helter-skelter,  entirely  de- 
serting their  position.  This  apparent  advantage,  which 
■was  only  a  preconcerted  stratagem,  was  too  mudi  for  the 
fiery  Spaniards.  They  rushed  raerrilyf  forward  to  attack 
the  stationary  squares,  their  general  being  no  longer  able 
to  restrain  their  impetuosity.  In  a  moment  the  whole  van- 
guard had  plunged  into  tite  morass.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  they  were  all  helplessly  and  hopelessly  struggling  in 
the  pools,  while  the  musketeers  of  the  enemy  poured  in  a 
deadly  fire  upon  them,  without  wetting  the  soles  of  tbeir 
own  feet.  The  pikemen,  too.  who  composed  the  main  body 
of  the  larger  square,  now  charged  upon  all  who  were  extri- 
cating themselves  from  their  entanglement,  and  drove  them 
back  again  to  a  muddy  death.  Simultaneously,  the  lesser 
patriot  squadron,  which  had  so  long  been  sbeltei'ed,  emerged 
from  the  cover  of  the  hill,  made  a  detour  around  ila  base. 
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enveloped  the  rear-guard  of  the  Spaniards  before  they  could 
advance  to  the  succor  of  their  perishing  comrades,  and  broke 
them  to  pieces  almost  instantly.*  Gonzalo  de  Braccamonte, 
the  very  Spanish  colonel  who  had  been  foremost  in  denun- 
ciation of  Aremberg,  for  his  disposition  to  delay  the  contest^ 
was  now  the  first  to  fly.  To  his  bad  conduct  was  ascribed 
the  loss  of  the  day.  The  anger  of  Alva  was  so  high,  when  he 
was  informed  of  ^e  incident,  that  he  would  have  condemned 
the  officer  to  death  but  for  the  intercession  of  his  friends 
and  coimtrymen.f  The  rout  was  sudden  and  absolute. 
The  foolhardiness  of  the  Spaniards  had  precipitated  them 
into  the  pit  which  their  enemies  had  dug.  The  day  was  lost. 
Nothing  was  left  for  Aremberg  but  to  perish  with  honor. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  handful  of  cavalry,  he 
dashed  into  the  melee.  The  shock  was  sustained  by  young 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  at  the  head  of  an  equal  number  of  riders. 
Each  leader  singled  out  the  other.  They  met  as  "cap- 
tains of  might"  should  do,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  affray.  J 
Aremberg,  receiving  and  disregarding  a  pistol-shot  from 
his  adversary,  laid  Adolphus  dead  at  his  feet,  with  a  bullet 
through  his  body  and  a  sabre  cut  on  his  head.  Two  troopers 
in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  yoimg  Count  shared  the 
same  fate  from  the  same  hand.  Shortly  afterward,  the  horse 
of  Aremberg,  woimded  by  a  musket-ball,  fell  to  the  ground. 
A  few  devoted  followers  lifted  the  charger  to  his  legs  and 
the  bleeding  rider  to  his  saddle.  They  endeavored  to  bear 
their  wounded  general  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  horse 
staggered  a  few  paces  and  fell  dead.  Aremberg  disengaged 
himself  from  his  body,  and  walked  a  few  paces  to  the  edge 

*  Mendoza,  60.  Hoofd,  v.  166.  Bop,  235,  236.  Correspondance  du  Due 
d'Albe,  92-97. 

t  This  at  least  is  the  statement  mad»  by  the  author  of  the  MS.  herotofove 
cited,  "  Pieces  concemant  les  Troubles  dos  Pays  Bas,"  etc.  The  writer  adds, 
that  Alphonse  d'UUoa  had  taken  good  care  not  to  mention  the  circumstance, 
as  telling  too  hard  upon  the  Spaniards.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Ulloa 
does  distinctly  state  that  Alva,  upon  arriving  in  Amsterdam  after  the  battle  of 
Jemmingen,  caused  the  captains  and  colonels  of  the  Sardinian  regiment  to  be 
beheaded,  for  having  been  the  cause  of  Aremberg's  defeat  and  death.  Bracca- 
monte  was  the  "  Maestro  de  campo"  of  the  Tei*cio  of  SaixLinia. — Commentairo 
du  Seigneur  A.  d'UUoa,  i.  67.    Mendoza,  ii.  28vo. 

X  This  hotly-contested  field,  with  the  striking  catastrophe  of  Adolphus  and 
Aremberg,  suggests  the  chivalrous  pictures  in  "  Chevy  Chase :  ** 

"  At  last  these  two  stout  earls  did  meet. 
Like  captains  of  great  might, 
like  lions  wode,  they  laid  on  lodo. 
And  made  a  cruel  fight,"  etc.,  etc. 
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of  a  meadow  near  the  road.  Here,  wounded  in  the  action, 
crippled  by  the  disease  vtiich  had  so  long  tormenled  bim, 
and  scarcely  able  to  sustain  longer  the  burthen  of  his  armor, 
he  calmly  awaited  hia  fate.  A  troop  of  the  enemy  advanced 
Booa  afterwards,  and  Aremberg  fell,  covered  with  wounds, 
&gfatmg  like  a  hero  of  Homer,  single-handed,  against  a  bat- 
t^ion,  with  a  courage  wortliy  a  better  cause  and  a  better 
&te.  The  sword  by  which  he  received  his  final  death-blow 
was  that  of  the  Seigneur  de  Haultain.*  That  officer  having 
just  seen  his  brother  slain  before  his  eyes,  forgot  the  respect 
due  to  unsuccessful  chivalry,  f 

The  battle  was  scarcely  finished,  when  an  advancing 
trumpet  was  heard.  The  sound  caused  the  victors  to 
pause  in  their  pursuit,  and  enabled  a  remnant  of  the 
conquered  Spaniards  to  escape.  Meghem's  force  was 
thought  to  be  advancing.  That  general  had  indeed  ar- 
nved,  but  he  was  alone.  He  had  reached  Zuidlai'en,  a 
Tilli^e  some  four  leagues  from  the  scene  of  action,  on  the 
noon  of  that  day.  Here  he  had  found  a  letlor  from  Arem- 
berg, requesting  him  to  hasten.  He  had  done  ao.  Hia 
troops,  however,  having  come  from  Coevorden  that  morn- 
ing, were  unable  to  accomplish  so  long  a  march  in  addi- 
tion. The  Count,  accompanied  by  a  few  attendants, 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  Heihger-Lee  only  in  time 
to  meet  with  some  of  the  camp  sutlers  and  other  fugi- 

*  HstercD,  f.  52.     De  Thim,  t.  U7. 

^  Taa  principal  snthorit;  rollonod  In  tho  foregoing  doacriptioD  of  tho  flnt 
violory  gained  bj  tho  reliela  in  tbfi  eial'tr  years'  war,  whicb  haJ  now  fairly 
wmoienced,  is  the  Sjianuird  HsuiDU,  who  fongbt  tbnagli  this  -whole  ranijulgu 
in  FYiDsl&nd.  Other  hlntoriaiu  giro  &htlU  more  picturesque  Mpoct  to  thonirdn 
inddont  of  Uic  battle.  Acwrding  to  Strada,  1,  3SD  (v/hn  gives  as  hia  aatho- 
iHy  a  tetter  from  Hie  GarbanaoD  to  Mnrearet  of  Paima,  3Dth  Hay,  15GSJ, 
Adolphua  and  Aremberg  fell  bj  ench  other's  lianda,  and  Inj  dead  ddo  by  Bide. 
Tba  atoiy  is  adopted  with  aotne  hesitation  b;  Hoofd  and  BsntlvDgDo.  Cabreia, 
Ub.  Tili.  486,  4ST,  taUowa  Mendum  Utarallj,  nnd  aioribcs  the  death  of  Adolphns 
to  Uie  band  ar  Aremberg,  who  in  bis  tiim  anis  alnin  aftsrwaid  in  the  atiUn, 
Hataren,  on  the  contrary,  aenmlng  to  think,  as  welt  as  the  Spaniards,  that  tha 
bonor  of  the  rupcctin:  nations  was  at  stako,  on  the  individnnl  prowesa  of  the 
chunpioQi,  prefera  to  app&at  Igiiomnt  that  tlila  atrlklng  alnglo  combat  bad 
taken  place.  He  mentions  tha  death  of  Adolphua  as  bafing  oooarrod  in  tha 
mJMa.  and  aacribes  Amobei'g's  death-blnw  to  tiie  Siaar  de  Haultaln.  Jlroelis 
van  Anistcl,  in  a  report  to  the  Connol  of  Gucldnis,  rebtea,  an  the  authnrity  of 
■  prisoner  takoo  in  thn  bittlo,  that  the  body  of  Aremberg  was  brought  before 
Connt  Louis  after  the  G^-ht,  and  that  the  nnfortunats  bat  i:biTBlroils  officer  had 
been  allot  through  tho  throat,  throogh  the  body,  and  thrtingb  the  head ;  or,  ii 
his  own  rcspcotfql  language,  "his  lerdahlp  was  shot  through  the  windpipe  of 
bla  lordship's  throat,  in  hia  aids  tbrongb  nad  throogh  B«aln,  and  lUtewisa  hia 
lonUhlp'i  forehead,  ubove  hia  eyea,  was  VB17  valianti;  wooadsd." 
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tiiFes,  ftem  whom  he  learned  the  disastrouB  news  &i  the 
defeat  Fmding  that  all  vms  lost,  he  very  properly  re- 
tained to  Zuidlaren,  from  which  place  he  made  the  heet 
of  his  way  io  Groningen.  That  important  city,  Ihe  k^ 
of  fViefilaad,  he  was  lima  enabled  to  secure.  The  troqM 
whidi  he  brought,  in  addition  to  the  four  German  van* 
deras  of  Sehaumhurg,  already  quartered  there,  were  suffi- 
cient to  protect  it  against  tfa^  iU-eqnij^ed  army  of  Louis 
Nassau.* 

The  patriot  leader  had  accomplished,  after  all,  but  a 
barren  victory.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  destroyed  a  number 
of  Spaniards,  amounting,  according  to  the  different  esti- 
mates, to  from  five  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  men.f 
He  had  also  broken  up  a  small  but  veteran  army.  More 
than  all,  he  had  taught  the  Netherlanders,  by  this  triune- 
phant  termination  to  a  stricken  field,  that  the  choice  troops 
4>f  Spain  were  not  invincible.  But  the  moral  effect  of  the 
vict(»y  was  the  only  permanent  one.  The  Count's  badly- 
paid  troops  could  with  difficulty  be  kept  together.  He  had 
no  sufficient  artillery  to  reduce  the  (nty  whose  possession 
would  have  proved  so  important  to  the  cause.  Moreover, 
in  common  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  all  Ms  brethren, 
he  had  been  called  to  mouni  for  the  young  and  chivalrous 
Adolphus,  whose  life-blood  had  stained  the  laurels  of  this 
first  patriot  victory.  I  Having  remained,  and  thus  wasted 
the  normal  three  days  upon  the  battle-field,  Louis  now  sat 
down  before  Groningen,  fortifying  and  entrenching  himself 
in  a  camp  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.§ 

On  the  23rd  we  have  seen  that  Aremberg  had  written, 
full  of  confidence,  to  the  Governor-General,  promising  soon 
to  send  him  good  news  of  the  beggars.  On  the  26th, 
Count  Meghem  wrote  that,  having  spoken  with  a  man  who 
had  helped  to  place  Aremberg  in  his  coffin,  he  could  hardly 
entertain  any  fiirther  doubt  as  to  his  fate.  || 

The  wrath  of  the  Duke  was  even  greater  than  his  sur- 
prise. Like  Augustus,  he  called  in  vain  on  the  dead  com- 
mander for  bis  legions,  but  prepared  himself  to  inflict  a 
more  rapid  and  more  terrible  vengeance  than  the  Boman's. 
Becognizing  tbe  ^vity  of  his  situation,  he  determined  to 

*  Corrwqpoiidaiiee  da  Doc  d'Hbe,  94 — 98. 

t  Iliid.,  111.    Ifondon  only  allows  450  SfMmiardB  killMl.    Oioiapaie  HooM, 
▼.  160.    Oalnera,  Ub.  Tlii.  465-^467.     Matezen,  52,  el  aUos. 
t  Hooia,  ▼.  160.    Bor,  It.  286.  (  Hoofd,  Sor,  vU  mp. 

li  Corre0poBdMMe4ai  Pae  d'AllM^  101. 
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take  the  field  m  person,  and  ta  annihilate  this  insolent 
chieftAiii  who  had  dared  not  only  to  cope  wiJi.  but  to  con- 
qoer,  his  veteran  regiments.  But  before  he  could  turn  bis 
back  upon  Brussels,  many  deeds  were  to  be  done.  Hia 
measures  now  followed  each  other  in  breathless  eucceBsion, 
fulminating  and  blasting  at  eveiy  stroke.  On  the  28th 
Slay,  he  issued  an  edict,  banishing,  on  pain  of  death,  the 
Prmce  of  Orange,  Louis  Nassau,  Uoogstraaten,  Van  den 
Berg,  and  otbei'fl,  with  confiscation  of  ail  their  property.* 
At  vae  same  time  he  razed  the  Culemburg  Palace  to  tlie 
ground,  and  erected  a  pillar  upon  its  ruins,  commemo- 
rating the  accursed  conspiracy  which  had  been  engendered 
withm  its  walls.-f  On  the  Istjune,  eighteen  prieoners  of 
distinction,  including  the  two  Barons  Batenburg,  Maximi- 
lian Eock,  Bloie  de  Treslong,  and  others,  were  executed 
apon  the  Horse -market,  in  Brussels.  In  the  vigorous  ian- 
gui^e  of  Hoogstroaten,  this  horrible  tragedy  was  enacted 
directly  before  the  windows  of  that  ■'  cruel  animal,  Noii-- 
cannea,"  who,  in  company  of  his  friend  Berlaymont,  and  the 
rest  of  tlie  Blood-Council,  looked  out  upon  the  shocking 
spectacle,  I  The  heads  of  the  victims  were  exposed  upon 
Staines,  to  which  also  their  bodies  were  fastened.  Eleven  of 
these  victims  were  afterward  deposited,  uncoffined,  ia  un- 
consecrated  ground :  the  other  seven  were  left  unboricd 
to  moulder  on  the  gibbet.  §  On  the  Had  June,  Villars,  the 
leader  in  the  Daalem  rising,  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  with 
three  others.  [\  On  the  3rd,  Coimts  Egmont  and  Horn  were 
brought  in  a  carriage  fi-oni  Ghent  to  Brussels,  guiu'ded  by 
ten  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry.  They  were 
then  lodged  in  the  "  Brood-huis"  opposite  the  Town-hall,  on 
the  great  square  of  Brussols.lT  On  the  4th,  Alva  having,  as 
he  solemnly  declared  before  God  and  the  world,  examined 
thoroughly  the  mass  of  documents  appertaining  to  those 
two  great  prosecutions,  which  had  only  been  closed  three 
days  before,  pronounced  sentence  against  the  illustrious  pri- 
soners. **■  These  documents  of  iniquity,  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  Duke,  were  sent  to  the  Blood- Council,  where  they 
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were  read  by  Secretary  Praets.*  The  signature  of  Philip 
was  not  wanting,  for,  as  ahready  stated,  &e  sentences  had 
been  drawn  upon  blanks  signed  by  the  monarch,  of  which 
the  viceroy  had  brought  a  whole  tninkfiil  from  Spain.  The 
sentence  against  Egmont  declared  very  briefly  that  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  having  read  all  the  papers  and  evidence  in  the  case, 
had  found  the  Count  guilty  of  high  treason.  It  was  proved 
that  Egmont  had  united  with  the  confederates ;  that  he  had 
been  a  party  to  the  accursed  conspiracy  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  that  he  had  taken  the  rebel  nobles  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  that  he  had  betrayed  the  Government  and  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  by  his  conduct  in  Flanders,  There- 
fore the  Duke  condemned  him  to  be  executed  by  the  sword 
on  the  following  day,  and  decreed  that  his  head  should  be 
placed  on  high  in  a  public  place,  there  to  remain  until  the 
Duke  should  otherwise  direct.  The  sentence  against  Count 
Horn  was  similar  in  language  and  purport  f 

That  afternoon  the  Duke  sent  for  the  Bishop  of  Ypres. 
The  prelate  arrived  at  dusk.  As  soon  as  he  presented  him- 
self, Alva  informed  him  of  the  sentence  which  had  just 
been  pronounced,  and  ordered  him  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  pnsoners.  He  further  charged  him  with  the 
duty  of  shriving  the  victims,  and  preparing  their  souls  for 
death.  The  Bishop  fell  on  his  knees,  aghast  at  the  terrible 
decree.  He  implored  the  Governor-General  to  have  mercy 
upon  the  two  unfortunate  nobles.  If  their  lives  could  not 
be  spared,  he  prayed  him  at  any  rate  to  grant  delay.  With 
tears  and  earnest  supplications  the  prelate  endeavored  to 
avert  or  to  postpone  tiie  doom  which  had  been  pronounced. 
It  was  in  vain.  The  sentence,  inflexible  as  destiny,  had 
been  long  before  ordained.  Its  execution  had  been  but 
hastened  by  the  temporary  triumph  of  rebellion  in  Fries- 
land.  Alva  told  the  Bishop  roughly,  that  he  had  not  been 
summoned  to  give  advice.  Delay  or  pardon  was  alike  im- 
possible. He  was  to  act  as  confessor  to  the  criminals,  not 
as  councillor  to  the  viceroy.     The  Bishop,  thus  rebuked, 

*  Bor,  y.  239.  "  Les  proems  instmits  farent  Ins  et  visitez  an  Conseil  des 
Tronbles  y  assistans  joumellement  le  Ducq  comme  President  aveo  les  seigneurs 
de  Berlaymont  et  de  Noircarmes — ^trop  bien  le  Dncq  se  felt  delivrer  par  escript 
lenrs  opinions  secretes  de  chacune,  la  plurality  desquelles  inclina  k  la  condem- 
nation."— Renom  de  France  MS.,  ii.  c.  5.  The  same  writer  adds  that  the  sen- 
tence, drawn  up  by  Hessels,  and  signed  by  the  Duke,  was  read  two  or  three 
days  afterward  in  presence  of  Berlajnnont  and  Noircarmes ;  "  Par  oh.  Ton  a 
pr^snm^,  k  bonne  raison,  que  la  resolution  yenait  d'Eqngne." — Ibid. 

t  Bor,  iY.  289. 
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withdrew  to  accomplish  his  melancholy  mission.*  Jlean- 
while,  on  the  same  evening,  tlie  miserable  Countess  of 
Egmoat  had  been  appalled  by  ramors,  too  vngue  for  be- 
lief, too  terrible  to  be  slighted.  She  was  in  the  chamber  of 
Countess  Aremberg.  with  whom  she  had  come  to  condole 
for  the  death  of  the  Count,  when  the  order  for  the  imine- 
diate  execution  of  her  own  husband  was  announced  to  her.i- 
She  hastened  to  the  presence  of  the  Governor- General. 
The  Princess  Palatine,  whose  ancestors  had  been  emperors, 
remembered  only  that  she  was  a  wife  and  a  mother.  She 
fell  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  controlled  the  fa[e  of  her 
husband,  and  implored  bis  mercy  in  humble  and  submis- 
sive terms.  The  Duke,  with  calm  and  almost  incredible 
irony,  reassui'cd  the  Countess  by  the  infoiTnation  that,  on 
the  morrow,  her  Imsband  was  certainly  to  be  released.; 
With  this  ambiguous  phi-ase,  worthy  the  paltering  oracles 
of  antiquity,  the  wretched  woman  was  obhged  to  withdraw. 
Too  soon  afterward  the  horrible  truth  of  the  words  was 
revealed  to  her — words  of  doom,  which  she  had  mistaken 
for  consolation. 

An  hour  before  midnight  the  Bishop  of  Ypres  reached 
Sgmont  s  prison.  The  Count  was  confined  in  a  chamber 
on  the  second  stoiy  of  the  Brood-huis,  the  mansion  of  the 
cross-bowman's  guild,  in  that  corner  of  the  building  which 
rests  on  a  narrow  streetrunning  back  from  the  great  square,§ 
He  was  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  the  approach  of  his 
visitor.  Unable  to  epeali,  but  indicating  by  the  expression 
of  his  features  the  occuiTcnce  of  a  great  misforiune,  the 
Bishop,  soon  after  his  entrance,  placed  the  paper  given  to 
him  by  Alva  in  Egmont's  hands.  The  unfortunate  noble 
thus  suddenly  received  the  information  that  his  death- 
sentence  had  been  pronounced,  and  that  its  execution  was 
fixed  for  the  next  morning.  He  read  the  paper  through 
without  flinching,  and  expressed  astonishment  rather  than 
dismay  at  its  tidings.  ||  Exceedingly  sanguine  by  nature, 
he  had  never  believed,  even  after  his  nine  months'  imprison- 
ment, in  a  fatal  termination  to  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
-was  involved.     He  was  now  startled  both  at  the  sudden 

'  Bor.  Iv,  a-19.     Ooofd,  IGS,  1G9.     Straila,  i.  32! 
t  SiuiitliiDD,  HommoslUuetm,  istc.,us&li.  ITS. 
t  HdoM,  t.  1(10.  who  iB  the  only  anthority  (or  i 
honor  of  bnnumit;,  nno  wiaheg  to  thiuk  false. 

f  Bi-disUbb  et  ses  Envii'oiiii,  par  dlphoDBB  Wanterg,  0.7, 
"Utitgn»t8i  TiurvDDdulog  don  Vusleegcuheit." — Hoolii, 
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(xmdemnation  which  had  followed  his  ling^iing  trial,  and 
at  the  speed  with  which  his  death  was  to  fii£61  the  sen- 
tence. He  asked  the  Bishop,  with  many  expressions  of 
amazement,  whether  pardon  was  impossible ;  whether  de- 
lay at  least  might  not  be  obtained  ?  The  prelate  answered 
by  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  conversation  which  had  just 
occurred  between  Alva  and  himself.*  Egmont,  thus  con- 
vinced of  his  inevitable  doom,  then  observed  to  his  com- 
panion, with  exquisite  courtesy,  that,  since  he  was  to  die, 
he  rendered  thanks  both  to  God  and  to  the  Duke  that  his 
last  moments  were  to  be  consoled  by  so  excellent  a  £Either 
confessor.f 

Afterwards,  with  a  natural  burst  of  indignation,  he  ex- 
claimed that  it  was  indeed  a  cruel  and  unjust  sentence. 
He  protested  that  he  had  never  in  his  whole  life  wronged 
his  Majesty ;  certainly  never  so  deeply  as  to  deserve  such 
a  punishment.  All  that  he  had  done  had  been  with  loyal 
intentions.  The  King*8  true  int^est  had  been  his  con- 
stant aim.  Nevertheless,  if  he  had  fiBllen  into  error,  he 
prayed  to  God  that  his  death  might  wipe  away  his  mis- 
deeds, and  that  his  name  might  not  be  dishonored,  nor  his 
children  brought  to  sluune.  His  beloved  wife  and  innocent 
children  were  to  ^idure  misery  enough  by  his  death  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  estates.  It  was  at  least  due  to  his 
long  services  that  they  should  be  spared  further  suffering.  I 
He  then  asked  his  father  confessor  what  advice  he  had  to 
give  touching  his  present  conduct.  The  Bishop  replied  by 
an  exhortation,  that  he  should  turn  himself  to  God ;  that 
he  should  withdraw  his  thoughts  entirely  from  dl  earthly 
interests,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.  He  accepted  the  advice,  and  kneeling  before  the 
Bishop,  confessed  himself.  He  then  asked  to  receive  the 
sacrament,  which  the  Bishop  administered,  after  the  cus- 
tomary mass.    Egmont  asked  what  prayer  would  be  most 

*  Hoofd,  uH  Bup.    Bor,  iv.  239. 

t  Ibid.,  It.  239.  HooM,  t.  169. —It  is  padnfal  to  reflect  that,  notwith- 
atanding  the  kind  words  exchanged  between  the  Bishop  and  Egmont  npon 
this  melancholy  occasion,  the  prelate  expressed  to  others  his  erUire  apprabation 
qf  the  Cown^s  execution.  **  Ypres  considers  the  punishment  of  Egmont  as  very 
ju8t  cmd  neoeseary  for  an  example,"  wrote  Morillon  to  Granvelle  a  week  affcer 
the  murder.  "  To  tiy  the  Bishop  further,"  he  continued,  "  I  observed  that 
the  King  was  yery  near  giving  Egmont  the  office  which  he  had  since  bestowed 
upon  Alva ;  upon  which  he  replied  that  it  would  have  been  our  ruin,"  etc.  etc 
— Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  etc.     Supplement,  83. 

X  Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.  Meteren.  53.  Fitees  Gonoemant  les  TroablM.  etc., 
331VO.  MS.  -  - 
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appropriate  at  tbe  hour  of  execution.  Hia  confessor  replied 
that  there  was  none  more  befitting  than  the  one  which 
Jesus  hod  taught  his  disciples — "  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven. " 

Some  coDTersation  ensued,  in  which  the  Count  again  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  that  his  parting  soul  had  been  soothed 
by  these  pious  and  friendly  offices.  By  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing, he  then  bewailed  again  ihe  sad  fate  of  his  wife  and 
of  hia  young  children.  The  Bishop  entreated  him  auew 
to  withdraw  his  mind  fi-om  such  harrowing  reflections, 
and  to  give  himself  entirely  to  God.  Overwhelmed  with 
grief,  Egmont  esclaimed  with  natural  and  simple  pathos — 
"  Alas !  how  miserable  and  frail  is  our  nature,  that,  when 
we  should  think  of  God  only,  we  are  unable  to  shut  out  the 
images  of  wife  and  children."* 

Kecovering  from  his  emotion,  and  having  yet  much  time, 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  with  perfect  self-possession  two 
letters,  one  to  Philip  and  one  to  Alva.  The  celebrated 
letter  to  the  King  was  as  follows : — 

"  SiEB, — 1  have  learned,  this  evening,  the  sentence  which 
your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  pronounce  upon  me.  Al- 
though I  have  never  had  a  thought,  and  beheve  myself  never 
to  have  done  a  deed,  which  could  tend  to  the  prejudice  of 
your  Mfyesty's  person  or  service,  or  to  the  detriment  of  our 
true  ancient  and  Catholic  rehgion,  nevertheless  I  take  pa- 
tience to  bear  that  which  it  baa  pleased  the  good  God  to 
Bend.  If,  during  these  troubles  in  the  Netherlands,  I  have 
done  or  permitted  aught  which  had  a  different  appearance, 
it  has  been  with  the  true  and  good  intent  to  serve  God  and 
your  M^esty,  and  the  necessity  of  the  times.  Therefore,  I 
pray  your  Majesty  to  forgive  me,  and  to  have  compassion 
on  my  poor  wife,  my  children,  and  ray  servants;  having  re- 
gard to  my  past  services.  In  which  hope  I  now  commend 
myself  to  the  mercy  of  God. 

"  From  Brussels, 

"  Ready  to  die,  this  5th  June,  1568. 
"  Your  Majesty's  very  humble  and  loyal  vassal  and  servant, 
"  Lauohm.  d'Eomont."  t 


■  Bar,  ir.  £40.  Hoard,  v.  169.  Pieces  conoemant  1«  Troublai  dcs  Fays 
Bob,  33Zvd.  MS.  C^tbci)  Collectino.     ArchiveB  of  the  H>ene. 

t  Bur,  IT.  £10.     Huofd,  lti9,  170.     Btiada,  i,  327,  33S,  et  ilii See  bIeo 

Gulunl,  CocTwpOiulajKie  dc  Fhillppc  11.,  il.  7B1.       Fopp 
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Having  thus  kissed  the  murderous  hand  which  smote 
him,  he  handed  the  letter,  stamped  rather  with  superfluous 
loycdty  than  with  Christian  forgiveness,  to  the  Bishop,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  forward  it  to  its  destination,  accom- 
panied hy  a  letter  from  his  own  hand.  This  duty  the  Bishop 
solemnly  promised  to  fulfil.* 

Facing  all  the  details  of  his  execution  with  the  fortitude 
which  helonged  to  his  character,  he  now  took  counsel  with 
his  confessor  as  to  the  language  proper  for  him  to  hold 
from  the  scaffold  to  the  assembled  people.  The  Bishop, 
however,  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  addressing  the  mul- 
titude at  all.  The  persons  farthest  removed,  urged  the 
priest,  would  not  hear  the  words,  while  the  Spanish  troops 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  would  not  understand  them.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  dignity  for 
him  to  be  silent,  commiming  only  with  his  God.  The 
Count  assented  to  this  reasoning,  and  abandoned  his  inten- 
tion of  saying  a  few  farewell  words  to  the  people,  by  many 
of  whom  he  believed  himself  tenderly  beloved,  f  He  now 
made  many  preparations  for  the  morrow,  in  order  that  his 
thoughts,  in  the  last  moments,  might  not  be  distracted  by 
mechanical  details,  cutting  the  collar  from  his  doublet  and 
from  his  shirt  with  his  own  hands,  I  in  order  that  those  of 
the  hangman  might  have  no  excuse  for  contaminating  his 
person.  The  rest  of  the  night  was  passed  in  prayer  and 
meditation. 

Fewer  circumstances  concerning  the  last  night  of  Count 
Horn's  life  have  been  preserved.  It  is,  however,  well 
ascertained  that  the  Admiral  received  the  sudden  news 
of  his  condemnation  with  absolute  composure.  He  was 
assisted  at  his  devotional  exercises  in  prison  by  the  crwate 
of  La  Chapelle.§ 

During  the  night,  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
morning  tragedy  had  been  made  in  the  great  square  of 
Brussels.  It  was  the  intention  of  government  to  strike 
terror  to  the  heart  of  the  people  by  the  exhibition  of  an 
impressive  and  appalling  spectacle.     The  absolute  and 

♦  Hoofd,  V.  170.  According  to  Bor,  iv.  240,  Egmont  also  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Duke ;  according  to  Meteren,  53,  he  wrote  one  to  his  wife.—  Comparo 
etrada,  i.  327,  328.  Haraeus,  Ann.  Tom.  Belgic,  iii.  90.  Foppens,  Supple- 
ment, L  260. 

t  Bor.  iv.  240.     Hoofd,  v.  170. 

t  Bor,  Hoofd,  nbi  sup.    Pieces  concemant  I'Hist.  des  Ti-onbles,  MS.  f.  333. 

§  Letter  of  Alva  to  Philip.    Correspondance  de  Marg.  d'Autriche,  252. 
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irresponsible  destiny  which  niied  them  was  to  be  made 
manifest  by  the  immolation  of  these  two  men,  so  elevated 
by  rank,  powerful  connectioa,  and  distinguished  service. 

The  effect  would  be  heightened  by  the  character  of  tha 
locali^  where  the  gloomy  show  was  to  be  presented.  The 
great  square  of  Brussels  had  always  a  striking  and  theatrical 
aspect.  The  splendid  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  its  daring  spire 
and  elaborate  front,  ornamented  one  side  of  the  place : 
directly  opposite  was  the  graceful  but  incoherent  fa<;ade  of 
the  Brood-huia.  now  the  last  earthly  resting-place  of  the 
two  distinguished  victims,  while  grouped  around  these 
principal  buildings  rose  the  fantastic  palaces  of  the  Archers, 
Mariners,  and  of  other  guilds,  with  their  festooned  walls 
and  toppling  gables  bediwned  profusely  with  emblems, 
statues,  and  quaint  decorations.  The  place  had  been 
alike  the  scene  of  maJiy  a  brilliant  tournament  and  of  many 
a  bloody  execution.  Gallant  knights  had  contended  within 
its  precmcts,  while  bright  eyes  rained  influence  from  all 
itioae  picturesque  balconies  and  decorated  windows.  Mar- 
tyrs to  religious  and  to  poUtieal  liberty  had,  upon  the  same 
spot,  endured  agonies  which  might  have  roused  every  stone 
of  its  pavement  to  mutiny  or  softened  them  to  pity.  Here 
£gmont  himself,  in  happier  days,  had  often  home  away  the 
prize  of  skill  or  of  valor,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye ;  and 
hence,  almost  in  the  noon  of  a  life  illustrated  by  many 
brilliant  actions,  he  was  to  be  sent,  by  the  hand  of  tyi-anny, 
to  his  great  account. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  three  thousand 
Spanish  troops*  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  around  a 
scaffold  which  had  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  square. 
Upon  this  scaffold,  which  was  covered  with  black  cloth, 
were  placed  two  velvet  cushions,  two  iron  spikes,  and  a 
small  table.  Upon  the  table  was  a  silver  crucifix.  The 
provost-marshal.  Spelle,  sat  on  horseback  below,  with  his 
red  wand  in  his  hand,  littJe  dreaming  that  for  him  a  darker 
doom  was  resei-ved  than  that  of  which  he  was  now  the 
minister.  The  executioner  was  concealed  beneath  tlie 
draperies  of  the  scaffold. f 

At  eleven  o'clock,  a  company  of  Spanish  soldiers,  led  by 


*  741nflteau  van'leru  oociipied  the  squnre, 
and  ono  went  the  ronnds  of  thn  dt^  dorine 
anp.     CnmpatB  UUob,  Coinmontdre,  ppemio 

I  Bar,  ir.  810.    Bndd:,  T.  170, 171.    8t>n 


BTo  loft  toffnnrd  Iho  pskco, 
scution— Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi 
ond  {Paris,  1570),  1. 13. 
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Julian  Bomero  and  Captain  Salinas,  arrived  at  Egmont's 
chamber.  The  Count  was  ready  for  them.  They  were 
about  to  bind  his  bands,  but  jie  warmly  protested  against 
the  indignity,  and,  opening  the  folds  of  his  robe,  showed 
them  that  he  had  himself  shorn  off  his  collars,  and  made 
preparations  for  his  death.  His  request  was  granted.  Eg- 
mont,  with  the  Bishop  at  his  side,  then  walked  with  a  steady 
step  the  short  distance  which  separated  him  from  the  place 
of  execution.  Julian  Bomero  and  the  guard  followed  him. 
On  his  way,  he  read  aloud  the  fifty-first  Psalm :  **  Hear  my 
cry,  O  God,  and  give  ear  unto  my  prayer!  "  He  seemed 
to  have  selected  l^ese  scriptural  passages  as  a  proof  that, 
notwithstanding  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
cruel  punishment  to  which  they  had, led  him,  loyalty  to  his 
sovereign  was  as  deeply  rooted  and  as  religious  a  sentiment 
in  his  bosom  as  devotion  to  his  God.  "  Thou  wilt  prolong 
the  King's  life ;  and  his  years  as  many  generations.  He 
shall  abide  before  God  for  ever!  O  prepare  mercy  and 
truth  which  may  preserve  him."  Such  was  the  prayer  of 
ihe  condemned  traitor  on  his  way  to  the  block. 

Having  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  walked  across  it  twice 
or  thrice.  He  was  dressed  in  a  tabard  or  robe  of  red 
damask,  over  which  was  thrown  a  short  black  mantle,  em- 
broidered in  gold.  He  had  a  black  silk  hat,  with  black 
and  white  plumes,  on  his  head,  and  held  a  handkerchief  in 
his  hand.  As  he  strode  to  and  fro,  he  expressed  a  bitter 
regret  that  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  die,  sword  in 
hand,  fighting  for  his  country  and  his  king.  Sanguine  to 
the  last,  he  passionately  asked  Bomero,  whether  the  sentence 
was  really  irrevocable,  whether  a  pardon  was  not  even  then 
to  be  granted.  The  marshal  shrugged  his  shoulders,  mur- 
muring a  negative  reply.  Upon  this,  Egmont  gnashed  bis 
teeth  together,  rather  in  rage  than  despair.  Shortiy  after- 
ward commandhig  himself  again,  he  threw  aside  his  robe 
and  mantie,  and  took  the  badge  of  the  Golden  Fleece  from 
his  neck.  Eoieeling,  then,  upon  one  of  the  cushions,  he 
said  the  Lord's  Prayer  aloud,  and  requested  the  Bishop, 
who  knelt  at  his  side,  to  repeat  it  thrice.  After  this,  the 
prelate  gave  him  the  silver  crucifix  to  kiss,  and  then  pro- 

*  Chronike  oft  Journal  van  het  gene  in  de  Nederland^i  en  uamenilyk  tot 
Antwerpen  is  yoorgerallen  ten  tyde  der  Ti'oublen  van  den  Jaer,  1566  tot  1593, 
door  N.  de  Weert—  MS.  GoU.  Gerard.  Libraiy  of  the  Hagae.-^Gompare  Hoofd; 
Meteren,  53.     Ulloa,  i  42. 
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aounced  bis  blessing  upon  bim,  Tbis  done,  the  Count 
rose  again  to  hie  feet,  laid  aside  his  liat  and  handkercbief, 
Itnelt  again  upon  the  cushion,  drGw  a  little  cap  over  his 
eyes,  and,  folding  his  bands  together,  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  ray  Bpirit."  The 
executioner  then  suddenly  appeared,  and  severed  his  head 
from  his  shoulders  at  a  single  blow.* 

A  moment  of  shuddering  silence  succeeded  tlie  stroke. 
The  whole  vast  assembly  seemed  to  liave  felt  it  in  their 
own  hearts.  Tears  felt  from  the  eyes  even  of  the  Spanish 
soldiery,  for  they  knew  and  tionored  Egmont  as  a  valiant 
general.  The  French  ambassador,  Mondoucet,  looking 
upon  the  scene  from  a  secret  place,  whispered  that  be  bad 
now  seen  the  head  fall  before  which  France  had  twice 
trembled.  Tears  were  even  seen  upon  the  iron  cheek  of 
Alva,  as,  from  a  window  in  a  house  directly  opposite  the 
scaifoid,  he  looked  out  upon  the  scene,  f 

A  dark  cloth  was  now  quickly  thrown  over  the  body  and 
the  blood,  and,  within  a  few  minutes,  the  Admiral  waa  seen 
advancing  through  the  crowd.  His  bald  head  was  un- 
covered, his  bands  were  unbound,  He  calmly  saluted  such 
of  bis  acquaintances  as  be  chanced  to  recognize  upon  his 
path.  I  Under  a  black  cloak,  which  he  threw  off  when  he 
had  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  wore  a  plain,  dark  doublet, 
and  be  did  not,  like  Egmont,  wear  the  insignia  of  the  Fleece. 
Casting  bis  eyes  upon  the  corpse,  which  lay  covered  with 
the  dark  cloth,  he  asked  if  it  were  the  body  of  Bgmont. 
Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  muttered  a  lew  words 
in  Spanish,  which  were  not  distinctly  audible.  His  atten- 
tion was  next  caught  by  the  sight  of  hia  own  coat  of  arms 

*  Bor,  iT.  MO.     HooH,  t.  170. 171.     Btmita.i.  3BS. 
t  "  En  heDi  niet  bet  door  lion  hal»,  diiD  den  onintauderen  in  't  Iiort  aneed," 
says  HoDfd,  v.  170,  171.     Even  BEntlvoglio  becomes  softened  iu  relntiag  the 
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leyersed,  and  he  expressed  anger  at  this  indignity  to  his 
escutcheon,  protesting  that  he  had  not  deserved  the  insult.* 
He  then  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  crowd  below,  wishing 
them  happiness,  and  begging  them  to  pray  for  his  soul. 
He  did  not  kiss  the  crucifix,  but  he  knelt  upon  the  scaffold 
to  pray,  and  was  assisted  in  his  devotions  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ypres.  When  they  were  concluded,  he  rose  again  to  his 
feet.  Then  drawing  a  Milan  cap  completely  over  his  face, 
and  uttering,  in  Latin,  the  same  invocation  which  Egmont 
had  used,  he  submitted  his  neck  to  the  stroke,  f 

Egmont  had  obtained,  as  a  last  favour,  that  his  execution 
should  precede  that  of  his  friend.  Deeming  himself  in 
part  to  blame  for  Hom*s  re-appearance  in  Brussels  after  the 
arrival  of  Alva,  and  for  his  death,  which  was  the  result,  he 
wished  to  be  spared  the  pang  of  seeing  him  dead.  Gemma 
Frisius,  the  astrologer  who  had  cast  the  horoscope  of  Count 
Horn  at  his  birth,  had  come  to  him  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  warn  him  against  visiting  Brussels.  The  Count 
had  answered  stoutly  that  he  placed  his  trust  in  God,  and 
that,  moreover,  his  friend  Egmont  was  going  thither  also, 
who  had  engaged  that  no  worse  fate  should  befall  the  one 
of  them  than  the  other.  I 

The  heads  of  both  sufferers  were  now  exposed  for  two 
hours  upon  the  iron  stakes.  Their  bodies,  placed  in 
coffins,  remained  during  the  same  interval  upon  the  scaffold. 
Meantime,,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  troops,  the 
populace  could  not  be  restrained  from  tears  and  from  exe- 
crations. Many  crowded  about  the  scaffold,  and  dipped 
their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood,  to  be  preserved  afterwards 
as  memoiials  of  the  crime  and  as  ensigns  of  revenge.  § 

The  bodies  were  afterwards  delivered  to  their  friends.  A 
stately  procession  of  the  guilds,  accompanied  by  many  of 
the  clergy,  conveyed  their  coffins  to  the  church  of  St.  Gu- 
dule.  Thence  the  body  of  Egmont  was  carried  to  the 
convent  of  Saint  Clara,  near  the  old  Brussels  gate,  where 
it  was  enbalmed.  ||    His  escutcheon  and  banners  were  hung 

*  N.  de  Weert  Chronyk  MS. 

t  The  Duke  of  Alva  assured  Philip  that  both  the  Counts  "  sont  morts  fort 
catholiquement  et  modestement." — Compare  Bor,  iv.  240 ;  Hoofd,  v.  171 ; 
Meteren,  f.  53 ;  UUoa,  1.  43 ;  De  Weert  MS. 

X  Bor,  iv.  241.    Hoofd,  v.  170. 

ft  Bor,  Hoofd,  Meteren,  Strada,  i.  328.     Bentivoglio,  liv.  iv.  69. 

II  Bor,  iv.  241.  UUoa,  i.  44. — The  latter  writer,  who  was  marshal-de- 
camp in  Alva's  army,  and  had  commanded  the  citadel  of  Ghent  during  the 
mprisonment  of  the  Counts,  observes  that  the  coffin  of  Egmont,  after  its 
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upon  the  outward  wall  of  his  residence,  by  order  of  the 
Countess.  Bj  command  of  Alva  they  were  immediately 
torn  down.*  His  remains  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  hia 
city  of  Sottegem,  in  Flanders,  where  they  were  interred. 
Count  Horn  was  entombed  at  Kempen.  The  bodies  bad 
been  removed  from  the  scaffold  at  two  o'clock.  The  heads 
remained  exposed  between  burning  torches  for  two  hours 
longer.  They  were  then  taken  down,  enclosed  in  boxes, 
and.  as  it  was  jtenerally  supposed,  despatched  to  Madrid.  ■)■ 
The  King  was  thus  enabled  to  look  upon  the  dead  faces  of 
his  victims  without  Ibe  trouble  of  a  journey  to  the  pro- 

Tbus  died  Philip  Montmorency,  Count  of  Horn,  and 
Lamoral  of  Egmont,  Prince  of  Gaveren.  The  more  in- 
tense sj-mpathy  which  seemed  to  attach  itself  to  the  fate  of 
Egmont,  rendered  the  misfortune  of  his  companion  in  arms 
and  in  death  comparatively  less  interesting.^ 

Egmont  is  a  great  historical  figure,  but  he  was  certainly 
not  a  great  man.  His  execution  remains  an  enduring 
monument  not  only  of  Philip's  cruelty  and  perfidy,  but  of 
his  dullness.  The  King  had  everythjiig  to  hope  from  Eg- 
mont and  nothing  to  fear.  Granvelle  luiew  the  man  well, 
and,  almost  to  the  last,  could  not  beheve  in  the  possibility 
of  so  unparalleled  a  blunder  as  that  which  was  to  make  a 
victim,  a  martyr,  and  a  popular  idol  of  a  personage  brave 
indeed,butincredibly  vacillating  and  inordmately  rain,  who. 
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wliile  for  the  ropose  of  the  departed  soul. 

WAS  not  paid  to  tbo  bod;  of  Hem,  which  rwDainca  imbost  aeHeriea  m  ulo 
gnat  chni'chr  There  la  semeihiiig  pathetic  in  thJB  iniage  of  the  gloomy, 
malaiuholy  Ham  Ijing  thus  in  his  hloodj  ahrgud  as  aohlarf  and  deserted  aa 
be  had  boos  in  the  latter  yean  of  bis  life  in  bia  deaolate  hDmo.  Corliiiujy  the 
Admiral  doHorved  aa  mach  popular  Hrmpnthj  as  Egmont. 
•  Bor.  It.  241.     Hoofd,  t.  m.     Moteren,  f.  63. 

bouten  kiate  d'veluk  b;  do  Spangaanleii  nun  claer  toe  gemaukt,  want  de  solve 
naet  Spunguien  werdden  geaonden,  uo  meu  scjde,"  The  author  of  tbie 
maQDBctipt,  which  oont^na  many  corioUB  dstnils,  waa  a  contenipumiy.  and 
cccnplod  a  placs  under  gBTammont  aftarwiird  at  Antwerp. — Compare  the 
latter  of  GBToaimo  de  Buda  in  Oacbard,  Notice  nor  Id  CaDHell  dea  TroDblea, 
psgoeB.  (BtillQtinBderAcad,Eo)-.daBdg.,s»i,e.>  "  T pregnntirau  ri  era  ler- 
dAd  que  Julian  habia  tornado  laa  cahciaji  7  oobado  laa  no  ah  dondo ;  que  aanque 
en  eBbo  babU>  Berle^mDDte  urco  qoJBii  dar  k  eatcmlcr  quo  ha  debi^in  haher 
gnanlado." 

'  ■■""--■"—'»  Btrada{i.330|,  "  profecto  band  moflioo  potuiBsot  bdjiis 
■       a  Egmoatina  oniniam  laoryniB"  ■      .  ~ 
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hy  a  little  maiuigement,  might  haye  been  converted  into  a 
most  useM  instroment  for  the  royal  pmposes. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  recapitulate  the  events  of  Egmont's 
career.  Step  by  step  we  have  studied  his  course,  and  at  no 
single  period  have  we  discovered  even  a  germ  of  ^ose  ele* 
ments  which  make  the  national  champion.  His  pride  of 
order  rendered  him  fhrions  at  the  insolence  of  Granvelle, 
and  caused  him  to  chafe  under  his  dominion.  His  vanity 
of  hi^  rank  and  of  distingaished  military  service  made 
him  covet  the  hi^est  place  under  the  Grown,  irbjle  his 
hatred  of  those  by  ^om  he  considered  himself  defrauded 
of  his  claims,  converted  him  into  a  malcontent  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  people,  but  he  loved,  as  a  grand 
Seignior,  to  be  looked  up  to  and  admired  by  a  gaping^ 
crowd«  He  was  an  unwavering  Oa&c^c,  held  sectaries  in 
ntter  loathing,  and,  after  the  imi^e-breaking,  took  a  posi- 
tive pleasure  in  hanging  ministers,  together  wilb  their  con- 
gregations, and  in  pressing  the  bc^eged  Christians  of 
Valenciennes  to  extremities.  Upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion he  pronounced  his  unequivocal  iqpproval  of  the  in&- 
mous  edicts,  and  he  exerted  himself  at  times  to  «[iforce 
them  within  his  province.  The  transitory  impression  made 
upon  his  mind  by  the  lofty  nature  of  Orange  was  easily 
efihced  in  Spain  by  court  flattery  and  ^royal  bribes.  Not- 
withstanding tile  coldness,  the  rebu£s,  and  the  repeated 
warnings  which  might  have  saved  him  from  destruction, 
nothing  could  turn  him  at  last  from  the  fiinatic  loyalty 
towards  which,  after  much  wavering,  his  mind  inrevocably 
pointed.  His  voluntary  humiliation  as  a  general,  a  grandee, 
a  Fleming,  and  a  Christian  before  the  insolent  Alva  upon 
his  first  arrival,  would  move  our  contempt  ware  it  not  for 
the  genUer  emotions  suggested  by  tiie  in&tnated  noble- 
man's doom.  Upon  the  departure  of  Orange,  Egmont  was 
o\\\y  too  eager  to  be  employed  by  ^lilip  in  any  work  which 
U^<^  monarch  could  find  for  him  to  do.  Yet  this  was  the  man 
whom  Philip  chose,  tiiroug^  the  executioni^^a  sword,  to 
CH^nvr^rt  into  a  popular  idol,  and  whom  Poetry  has  loved  to 
«miUt^mplat)d  as  a  ncHoiantic  champion  of  freedom. 

An  f\\r  Horn,  details  enou^  Inve  likewise  been  given  of 
hU  \m>^f  h^  enable  the  reader  thoroo^ily  to  undorstand 
Mid  \\\m\s  Up  w^a^  a  person  of  medioeie  abilities  and  tiio^ 
hH)ahl;if  t^iunmiMinlaoe  dianMtlar.  His  hi^  mat  and  his 
U'^^  h\}^  M'^i  all  \^hi«h  iuak«  him  intereHiiig.    He  had 
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little  love  for  court  or  people.  Broken  in  fortunes,  he 
passed  his  lime  mainly  in  brooding  over  the  ingratitude  of 
Charles  and  Philip,  and  in  complaining  bitterly  of  the  dis- 
appointments to  which  their  policy  had  doomed  him.  He 
cared  nothing  for  cordinnliBt^  or  confederates.  He  disliked 
Bredorode,  he  detested  Granvelle.  Gloomy  and  morose,  he 
went  to  bed.  while  the  men  who  were  called  his  fellow-con- 
spiratora  were  dining  and  making  merry  in  the  same  house 
ivith  himself.  He  had  as  little  sympathy  with  the  ory  of 
"  Vimnt  Us  gunix"  as  for  tliat  of  "  Vict  le  Roy."  The  most 
interesting  features  in  his  character  are  his  generosity  to- 
ward hia  absent  brother  and  the  manliness  with  which, 
as  Montigny's  representative  at  Toumay,  he  chose  radier  to 
confront  the  anger  of  the  government,  and  to  incur  the 
deadly  revenge  of  Philip,  than  make  himself  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  harmless  Christians  in  Toumay.  In  this 
regard,  his  conduct  ia  vastly  more  entitled  to  our  respect 
than  that  of  Egmont,  and  he  was  certainly  more  deserving 
of  reverence  from  liie  people,  even  though  deserted  by  all 
men  while  living,  and  left  headless  and  solitary  in  his  coffin 
at  Sunt  Gudule. 

The  hatred  for  Alva,  which  sprang  from  the  graves  of 
these  tllnstrious  victims,  waxed  daily  more  intense.  "  Like 
things  of  another  world,"  wrote  Hoogstraaten,*  "  seem  the 
cries,  lamentations,  and  just  compassion  which  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Brussels,  noble  or  ignoble,  feel  for  such  bar- 
barous tyranny,  while  this  Nero  of  an  Alva  is  boasting  that 
he  will  do  the  same  to  all  whom  he  lays  his  hands  upon." 
Ko  man  believed  that  the  two  nobles  had  committed  a  crime, 
and  many  were  even  disposed  to  acquit  Philip  of  his  share 
in  the  judicial  murder.  The  people  ascribed  the  execution 
solely  to  llie  personal  jealousy  of  the  Duke.  They  dis- 
coursed to  each  other  not  only  of  the  envy  with  which  the 
Governor-General  had  always  regarded  the  military  triumphs 
of  hia  rival,  hut  related  that  Egmont  had  atdiffeieut  times 
won  lai^e  sums  of  Alva  at  games  of  hazard,  and  that  he 
had  moreover,  on  several  occasions,  carried  o£f  the  prize 
from  the  Duke  in  shooting  at  the  popinjay,  f  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  all  these  absurd  rumors,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Philip  and  Alva  must  ahai-e  equally  in  the  guilt  of  the  trans- 
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action^  and  that  the  ''chastasement'*  had  been  arranged 
before  Alva  had  departed  from  Spain. 

The  Countess  Egmont  remained  at  the  convent  of  Gam- 
ble with  her  eleven  children,  plmiged  in  misery  and  in 
poverty.  The  Duke  vn^ote  to  Philip,  that  he  doubted  if 
there  were  so  wretched  a  £unily  in  the  worid.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  congratulated  his  sovereign  on  the  certainty  that 
the  more  intense  the  effects,  the  more  fruitful  would  be  the 
example  of  this  great  execution.  He  stated  that  the  Coun- 
tess was  considered  a  most  saintly  woman,  and  that  there 
had  been  scarcely  a  night  in  whicli,  attended  by  her  daugh- 
ters, she  had  not  gone  forth  bare-footed  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  her  husband  in  every  church  within  the  city.  He  added, 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  had  money  enough  to  buy 
themselves  a  supper  that  very  night,  and  he  begged  the 
King  to  allow  them  the  means  of  supporting  life.  He  ad- 
vised that  the  Countess  should  be  placed,  without  delay,  in 
a  Spanish  convent,  where  her  daughters  might  at  once  take 
the  veil,  assuring  his  Majesty  that  her  dower  was  entirely 
inadequate  to  her  support  Thus  humanely  recommending 
his  sovereign  to  bestow  an  alms  on  the  family  which  his 
own  hand  had  reduced  from  a  princely  station  to  beggary, 
the  Viceroy  proceeded  to  detail  the  recent  events  in  Fries- 
land,  together  with  the  measures  which  he  was  about  taking 
to  avenge  the  defeat  and  death  of  Count  Aremberg.* 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  IL  765 — 774. 
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Propftratlona  ot  tho  Diilio  apiinrt  Count  Ijinli— PreeBrlonn  litnatinn  of  Lonis 
in  FriuUna— 'nmlillt;  of  Uie  Inlubltanta— Alva  in  Fiiulind— SkirmlabiDH 
nmr  Oroningsii— Retnat  of  tbu  patriote— Error  commiltod  \ij  LuuiB— Ilia 
ponUon  Ht  JoEdnilngBn — Ua^ona  dumonatrabiunH  of  his  truopa  ^  Luuis 
l&ttiftiLj  reatorflB  order — Attempt  to  destroy  the  dvkcs  intormptod  hj  the 
■nival  ot  Alya^a  tnreCB— Artful  strategy  of  Uia  Duke— DeteM  of  Count 
TxiaiJi,  and  nttdr  dostructioa  of  Mb  army — Outragea  coomtitted  by  thfl 
SpamardB— Alva  at  Utrecht— ExB-iltioii  ot  Vrouw  inu  Dicmon— Episodo 
of  Don  Carloa— FablM  ooncorning  him  and  Qneen  IiabclLi— Mjatery  can- 
caniing  hia  diath — Swret  lattera  of  PbtUp  to  tlie  Pope— The  OEie  oontaining 
tlio  tiuth  of  the  tTBiuuctioti  still  cuuceoled  In  the  Vatliso — Case  ngaiust 
Philip,  aa  related  by  Uatbieu,  De  Thon,  and  othen-^Toitimony  in  the  King's 
bror  by  the  Nundo,  the  Venetian  onToy,  and  othen— Donbtfai  state  of  the 
question- Aniiodol«  ooneernine  Don  CarloB— His  uharaulir. 

Thobb  measures  were  taken  with  the  preciBion  and  prompt- 
DBSS  which  marked  the  Duke's  oharacterwhen  precision  and 
promptneea  were  desiralile.  There  had  been  a  terrible  energy 
m  his  every  step,  since  the  Euccessful  foray  of  LouisNassau. 
Havuig  determined  to  take  the  field  in  person  with  nearly 
all  the  Spanish  veterans,  he  had  at  once  acted  upon  the 
necessity  of  making  the  capital  secure,  after  his  back  should 
he  turned.  It  was  impossible  to  leave  three  thousand  choice 
troops  to  guard  Count  Egmont.  A  less  number  seemed  in- 
Butlicient  to  prevent  a  rescue.  He  had,  therefore,  no  longer 
delayed  the  chastisement  which  had  abeady  been  deter- 
mined, but  which  the  events  in  the  north  had  precipitated. 
Thus  the  only  positive  result  of  Louis  Nassau's  victory  was 
the  execution  of  his  imprisoned  friends. 

The  expedition  under  Aremberg  hod  failed  from  two 
causes.  The  Spanish  force  had  been  inadequate,  and  they 
had  attacked  the  enemy  at  a  disadvantage.  The  imprudent 
attack  was  the  result  of  the  contempt  with  which  they  had 
regarded  their  antagonist.  These  errors  were  not  to  be  re- 
peated. Alva  ordered  Count  Megh em,  now  commanding  in 
the  province  of  Groningen.  on  no  account  to  hazard  hosti- 
lities until  the  game  was  sure.*  He  also  immediately 
ordered  large  reinforcements  to  moveforwai-d  to  the  seat  of 
war.  The  commanders  intrusted  with  this  duty  were  Duke 
Eric  of  lirunswick,  Chiappin  Vitelli,  Noircarmes,  and  Count 

•  CoiTcipondancD  dn  Dnc  d'AIbc,  136. 
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de  Boeulx.     The  rendezvous  for  the  whole  force  was  Devea-  1 

ter,  and  here  they  aU  arrived  on  the  lOth  July.     On  tha  I 

eame  day  the  Duke  of  Alva  himself  entered  Deventer,  to  I 

take  command  in  person.*     On  the  evening  of  the  14th  I 

July  he  reached  Roiden,  a  village  three  leagues  distant  from  I 

Groningen,  at  the  head  of  three  terzioa  of  Spanish  infantryr  I 

three  companies  of  light  horse,  and  a  troop  of  dragoons,  f  1 

His  whole  force  in  and  ahout  Groningen  amounted  to  fifteen  I 

thousand  choice  troops  beside  a  lai^e  but  uncertain  number  I 

of  less  disciplined  soldieiy.  |  I 

Meantime,  Louie  of  Nassau,  since  his  victory,  had  ac-  I 

complished  nothing.    For  this  inactivity  there  was  one  suf-  J 

ficient  excuse,  the  total  want  of  funds.     His  only  revenue  I 

was  the  amount  of  black  mail  which  he  was  able  to  levy  I 

upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.      He  repeated  his  I 

determination  to  treat  them  all  as  enemies,  unless  they  I 

furnished  him  with  the  means  of  expelling  their  tyranta-  I 

from  the  country. |     He  obtained  small  sums  in  this  maa-  I 

ner  from  time  to  time.     The  inhabitants  were  favorably  dig-  1 

posed,  but  they  were  timid  and  despairing.     They  saw  nor  I 

clear  way  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  result  concern-  I 

ingwhidi  Louis  was  so  confident.    They  knew  that  the  terri-  I 

hie  Alva  was  already  on  his  way.    They  felt  sure  of  being  pil-  I 

lagedby  both  parties,  and  of  beinghanged  as  rebels,  besides,  1 

as  soon  as  the  Governor- General  should  make  his  appear*  1 

Louis  had,  however,  issued  two  formal  proclamations  for  I 

two  especial  conlributiona.     In  these  documenta  he  had  I 

succinctly  explained  that  the  houses  of  all  recusants  should  1 

be  forthwitli  burned  about  their  eara,|{  and  in  consequence  I 

of  these  peremptory  measures,  he  had  obtained  some  ten  I 

thousand  Horins.     Alva  ordered  counter- proclamations  to  I 

he  affixed  to  church  doors  and  other  places,  forbidding  all'  I 

persons  to  contribute  to  these  forced  loans  of  the  rebels,  oa  1 

penalty  of  paying  twice  as  much  to  the   Spaniards,  with  \ 
orbitr^  punishment  in  addition,  afler  his  arrival.  1!    The 

*  Hondoia,  66,  67.  t  CoiT«|iaiidaB<>o  da  Dna  d'Alba,  161.  | 

I  HoodaH,  63—56.     Corngpondince  du  Due  d'AJbe,  1(19,  tn6,  UB,  159. 

Ibe  NethcrLiDd  htitoiiiuii  Elye  blm  17,000  font  snd  3U0O  hone.      Hoi<fd,  | 
v.  171.     Hot,  ii.  E43.  244. — Comp&re  BsDtWDgUo,  Kv.  It.  70,  luid  Stndft, 
I.  331.  iiho  glT«  Alva  IS.DDO  foot  ud  3000  bom.  Mid  to  Loidi  of  Nuua  la 
eqnal  nambiir  of  iula,nti7.  Willi  rd  Inferiar  force  oF  lamlrj, 

t  CumspandMce  do  Dtu  d'AIbe,  IK.  116,  123,  124. 

H  ProcUitiuillon  of  CoudL  LodIi,  dnt^  Dun,  Gtb  Jdm.  1668.     Cnmspoiii- 
aace  du  Coc  d'Albo,  IM,  ISS.  ^  Ibid,  U4, 116. 
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miserable  inbabiUmtS,  thna  placed  between  two  fires,  had 
nolhing  for  it  but  to  pay  one-half  of  their  property  to  sup- 
port the  rebellion  in  the  first  place,  with  the  prospect  of 
giving  the  other  half  as  a  subsidy  to  tyranny  afterwards  ; 
whUe  the  gibbet  stood  at  the  eml  of  the  vista  to  reward 
their  hberality.  Such  was  the  horrible  position  of  the  pea^ 
santry  in  this  civil  conflict.  The  weight  of  guilt  thus  accumu- 
lated upon  the  crowned  head  which  conceived,  and  upon  the 
red  right  hand  which  wrought  all  this  misery,  what  human 
scales  can  meas)ire? 

With  these  precarious  means  of  support,  the  army  of 
liouis  of  Nassau,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  was  anything 
but  docile.  After  the  victory  of  Heiliger-Leo  there  had 
seemed  to  his  German  mercenaries  a  probability  of  exten- 
sive booty,  which  grew  fainter  as  the  slender  fruit  of  that 
battle  became  daily  more  apparent.  The  two  abbots  of 
Wittewerum  and  of  Heiiiger-Lee.  who  had  followed  Arem- 
berg's  train  in  order  to  be  witnesses  of  his  victory,  had  been 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  actual  conqueror  a  heavy  price  for  the 
entertainment  to  which  they  had  invited  themselves,*  and 
these  sums,  together  with  the  amounts  pressed  from  the  re- 
luctant estates,  and  the  forced  conti-ibutions  paid  by  luck- 
less peasants,  enabled  him  to  keep  his  stre^ling  troops  to- 
gether a  few  weeks  longer.  Mutiny,  however,  was  constantly 
breaking  out,  and  by  the  eloquent  expostulations  and  vague 
promises  of  the  Count,  was  with  difficulty  suppressed. t 

He  had,  for  a  few  weeks  immediately  succeeding  the 
battle,  distributed  his  troops  in  three  different  stations. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Duke,  however,  he  hastily  con- 
centrated his  whole  foi'ce  at  his  own  strongly- fortified  camp, 
within  half  cannon-shot  of  Oroningen.  His  army,  such  as 
it  was,  numbered  from  10,000  to  13,000  men,  J  Alva  reached 
Groningen  early  in  the  morning,  and  without  pausing  a 
moment,  marched  bis  troops  directly  through  the  city.  He 
then  immediately  occupied  an  entrenched  and  fortified 
house,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  inflict  damage  upon  the 
camp.  This  done,  the  Duke,  with  a  few  attendants,  rode 
forward  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  in  person.  He  found 
him  in  a  well-fortified  position,  having  the  river  on  his 
front,  which  served  as  a  moat  to  his  camp,  and  with  a  deep 

•  Bgr,  iv,  836.  (  Ihid.,  iv.  £38—241, 

I  Ibid.,  T.  174.      AccardinE  to  Gioen  tsd  Friostsier,  gnlr  70DO  to 
II  17,000  foot  ud  3000  hotw,  iii.  286. 
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trench  three  hundred  yards  beyond,  in  addition.  Two 
wooden  bridges  led  across  the  river ;  each  was  commanded 
by  a  fortified  house,  in  which  was  a  provision  of  pine  torches, 
ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  set  fire  to  the  bridges. 
Having  thus  satisfied  himself,  the  Duke  rode  back  to  his 
army,  which  had  received  strict  orders  not  to  lift  a  finger 
till  his  return.  He  then  despatched  a  small  force  of  five 
hundred  musketeers,  imder  Eobles,  to  skirmish  with  the 
enemy,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  them  from  their  trenches.  * 
The  troops  of  Louis,  however,  showed  no  greediness  to 
engage.  On  the  contrary,  it  soon  became  evident  that  their 
dispositions  were  of  an  opposite  tendency.  The  Count 
himself,  not  at  that  moment  trusting  his  soldiery,  who  were 
in  an  extremely  mutinous  condition,  was  desirous  of  falling 
back  before  his  formidable  antagonist.  The  Duke,  faith- 
ful, however,  to  his  life-long  principles,  had  no  intentions 
of  precipitating  the  action  in  those  difficult  and  swampy 
regions.  The  skirmishing,  therefore,  continued  for  many 
hours,  an  additional  force  of  1000  men  being  detailed  from 
the  Spanish  army.  The  day  was  very  sultry,  however,  the 
enemy  reluctant,  and  the  whole  action  languid.  At  last, 
towards  evening,  a  large  body,  tempted  beyond  their 
trenches,  engaged  warmly  with  the  Spaniards.  The  com- 
bat lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  the  patriots  were  soon  routed, 
and  fled  precipitately  back  to  their  camp.  The  panic  spread 
with  them,  and  the  whole  anny  was  soon  in  retreat.  On  re- 
tiring, they  had,  however,  set  fire  to  the  bridges,  and  thus 
secured  an  advantage  at  the  outset  of  the  chase.  The  Spa- 
niards were  no  longer  to  be  held.  Vitelli  obtained  permis- 
sion to  follow  with  3000  additional  troops.  The  fifteen 
hundred  who  had  already  been  engaged,  charged  furiously 
upon  their  retreating  foes.  Some  dashed  across  the  blaz- 
ing bridges,  with  theu'  garments  and  their  very  beards  on 
fire.f  Others  sprang  into  the  river.  Neither  fire  nor  water 
could  check  the  fierce  pursuit.  The  cavalry  dismounting, 
drove  their  horses  into  the  stream,  and  clinging  to  their 
tails,  pricked  the  horses  forward  with  their  lances.  Having 
thus  been  dragged  across,  they  joined  their  comrades  in 
the  mad  chase  along  the  narrow  dykes,  and  through  the 
swampy  and  almost  impassable  country  where  the  rebels 
were  seeking  shelter.     The  approach  of  night,  too  soon  ad- 
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TftQcing,  at  last  put  an  end  to  tlie  hunt.     The  Duke  with 

difficulty  recalled  his  men,  and  compelled  them  to  restrain 
their  eageruess  until  Uie  morrow.  Three  hundred  of  the 
patriots  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  besides  at  least  an 
equal  number  who  perished  in  the  river  and  canals.  The 
army  of  Louis  was  entirely  routed,  and  the  Duke  considered 
it  virtually  destroyed.  He  wrote  to  the  state-council  that 
he  should  pursue  them  the  next  day,  but  doubled  whether 
he  should  find  anybody  to  talk  with  him.  In  this  tlie 
Governor- General  soon  found  himself  delightfully  dis- 
appointed,* 

Five  days  later,  the  Duke  arrived  at  Reyden,  on  the 
Ems.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  disposition  of  the  country 
people,  who  were  willing  to  protect  the  fugitives  by  false 
information  to  their  pursuers,  he  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
position  then  occupied  by  the  enemy.}  He  had  been  fear- 
fiil  that  they  would  be  found  at  this  very  village  of  Eeyden. 
It  was  a  fatal  error  on  the  part  of  Count  Louis  that  they 
were  not|  Had  he  made  a  stand  at  this  point,  he  might 
have  held  out  a  long  time.  The  bridge  which  here  crossed 
the  river  would  have  afforded  him  a  retreat  into  Germany 
at  any  moment,  and  the  place  was  easily  io  be  defended  in 
front. S  'Thus  he  might  have  maintained  himself  against 
his  fierce  but  wary  foe,  while  his  brother  Orange,  who  was  at 
Straabui^  watching  the  progress  of  evrnts,  was  executing  hia 
own  long-planned  expedition  into  the  heart  of  the  Nether- 
lands. With  Alva  thus  occupied  in  Priesland,  the  results 
of  such  an  invasion  might  have  been  prodigious.  It  was, 
however,  not  on  the  cards  for  tliat  campaign.  The  muti- 
nous disposition  of  the  mercenaries  under  his  command  || 
had  filled  Louis  with  doubt  and  disgust.  Bold  and  sanguine, 
but  always  too  fiery  and  impatient,  he  saw  not  much  possi- 
lality  of  paying  his  troops  any  longer  with  promises.  Per- 
haps he  was  not  unwilling  to  place  them  in  a  position  where 
they  would  be  obliged, to  fight  or  to  perish.  At  any  rate,  such 
was  their  present  situation.  Instead  of  halting  at  Beyden, 
he  had  made  his  stand  at  Jemmingen,  about  four  leagues 
distant  from  that  place,  and  a  little  further  down  Hie  river,  f" 
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Alva  diaoovered  this  important  fact  soon  after  his  arriyal  at 
Beyden,  and  could  not  conceal  his  delight.  Already  exult- 
ing at  the  error  made  hy  his  adversary,  in  neglecting  the 
important  position  which  he  now  occupied  himself,  he  was 
douhly  delighted  at  learning  the  natiure  of  the  pUioe  which 
be  had  in  preference  selected.  He  saw  that  Louis  had 
completely  entrapped  himself. 

Jemmingen  was  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bms.  The  stream  here,  very  broad  and  deep,  is  rather  a 
tide  inlet  than  a  river,  being  but  a  veiy  few  nules  from  the 
DoUart.  This  circular  bay,  or  ocean  chasm,  the  result  of 
the  violent  inundation  of  ihe  13th  century,  surrounds,  with 
the  river,  a  narrow  peninsula.  In  the  comer  of  this  penin- 
•ula,  as  in  the  bottom  of  a  sack,  Louis  had  posted  his  army. 
His  infantry,  as  usual,  was  drawn  up  in  two  large  squares, 
and  still  contained  ten  thousand  men.  The  rear  rested 
iqpon  the  village,  the  river  was  upon  his  left ;  liis  meagre 
force  of  cavalry  upon  the  right.  In  front  were  two  very  deep 
trenches.  The  narrow  road,  which  formed  the  oidy  en- 
trance to  his  camp,  was  guarded  by  a  ravelin  on  each  side, 
and  by  five  pieces  of  artillery.* 

The  Duke  having  reconnoitred  the  enemy  in  person, 
rode  back,  satisfied  tiiat  no  escape  was  possible.  The  river 
waa  too  deep  and  too  wide  for  swimming  or  wading,  and 
there  were  but  very  few  boats.  Louis  was  shut  up  between 
twelve  thousand  Spanish  veterans  and  the  river  Ems.  The 
rebel  army,  although  not  insufficient  in  point  of  numbers, 
was  in  a  state  of  disorganization.  They  were  furious  for 
money  and  reluctant  to  fight  They  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny  upon  the  very  verge  of  battle,  and  swore  that  tliey 
would  instantly  disband,  if  the  gold,  which,  as  they  believed, 
had  been  recautly  brought  into  the  camp,  were  not  imme- 
diately distributed  among  them.f  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  21st  July.  All  the 
expostulations  of  Count  Louis  seemed  powerless.  His 
eloquence  and  his  patience,  both  inferior  to  his  valor,  were 
soon  exhausted.  He  peremptorily  refused  the  money  for 
which  they  clamored,  giving  the  most  cogent  of  all  reasons, 
an  empty  coffer.  He  demonstrated  plainly  that  they  were 
in  that  moment  to  make  their  election,  whether  to  win  a 
victory  or  to  submit  to  a  massacre.     Neither  flight  nor  sur- 
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render  was  possible.  They  knew  bow  much  quarter  they 
coald  expect  from  die  lances  of  tho  Spaniards  or  the  waters 
of  the  DoUart.  Their  only  chance  of  Bai™tioii  lay  in  their 
own  swords.  The  instinct  of  self- preservation,  thus  in- 
voked, exerted  a  little  of  its  natural  effect.* 

Meantime,  a  work  which  had  been  too  long  neglected, 
was  then,  if  possible,  to  be  performed.  In  that  watery  ter- 
ritory, the  sea  was  only  held  in  check  by  artificial  means. 
In  a  very  short  time,  by  the  demolition  of  a  few  dykes  and 
the  opening  of  a  few  sluices,  the  whole  country  through 
which  the  Spaniards  had  to  pass  could  be  laid  under  wat«r. 
BeUeving  it  yet  possible  to  enlist  the  ocean  in  his  defence, 
Louis,  haying  parljally  reduced  his  soldiers  to  obedience, 
ordered  a  strong  detachment  upon  this  important  service. 
Seizing  a  spade,  he  commenced  the  work  himself.f  and  then 
returned  to  Bet  bis  army  in  battle  array,  Two  or  three 
tide-gates  had  been  opened,  two  or  three  bridges  bad  been 
demolished,  when  Alva,  riding  in  advance  of  his  army,  ap- 
peared within  a  mile  or  two  of  Jemmingen.;  It  was  then 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  patriots  redoubled  their 
efforts.  By  ten  o'clock  the  waters  were  ah'eady  knee  high, 
and  in  some  places  as  deep  as  to  tiie  waist.  At  that  hour, 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Spaniards  arrived.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred musketeers  were  immediately  ordered  forward  by  the 
Duke.  They  were  preceded  by  a  company  of  mounted  cara- 
bineers, attended  by  a  small  band  of  volunteers  of  distinc- 
tion. This  little  band  threw  themselves  at  once  upon  the 
troops  engaged  in  destroying  the  dykes.  The  rebels  fled 
at  the  first  onset,  and  the  Spaniards  closed  the  gates,  g 
Feeling  the  full  importance  of  the  moment,  Count  Louis 
ordered  a  large  force  of  musketeers  to  recover  the  position, 
and  to  complete  the  work  of  inundation.  It  was  too  late. 
The  httle  band  of  Spaniards  held  the  post  with  consutn- 
niate  tenacity.  Charge  after  charge,  volley  after  volley, 
from  the  overwhelming  force  brought  against  them,  failed 
to  loosen  the  fierce  grip  with  which  Ihey  held  this  key  to 
the  whole  situation.  Before  they  could  be  driven  from  the 
dykes,  their  comrades  arrived,  when  all  their  antagonists  Bt 
once  made  a  hun-ied  retreat  to  their  camp.|| 
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Veij  mnch  the  same  tactics  were  now  employed  by  the 
Doke,  as  in  the  engagement  near  Selwaert  Abbey.  He  was 
resolTed  that  this  affair,  also,  should  be  a  hmit,  not  a  battle, 
bat  foresaw  that  it  was  to  be  a  more  successful  one.  There 
was  no  loophole  of  esci^,  so  that  after  a  litde  successful 
baiting,  the  imprisoned  victims  would  be  forced  to  spring 
from  dieir  lurking-place,  to  perish  upon  his  spears.  On  his 
march  from  Beyden  that  morning,  he  had  taken  care  to 
occupy  every  flEmn-house,  every  building  of  whatever  de- 
scription along  the  road,  with  his  troops.  He  had  left  a 
strong  guard  on  the  bridge  at  Reyden,  and  had  thus  closed 
carefudly  every  avenue.*  The  same  fifteen  hundred  mus- 
keteers were  now  advanced  further  towards  the  camp.  This 
small  force,  powerfully  but  secretly  sustained,  was  to  feel 
the  enemy ;  to  skirmish  with  him,  and  to  draw  him  as  soon 
as  possible  out  of  his  trenches.!  The  plan  succeeded. 
Gradually  the  engagements  between  them  and  the  troops 
sent  out  by  Count  Louis  grew  more  earnest.  Finding  so 
insignificant  a  force  opposed  to  them,  the  mutinous  rebels 
took  courage.  The  work  waxed  hot  Lodrono  and  Romero, 
commanders  of  the  musketeers,  becoming  alarmed,  sent  to 
the  Duke  for  reinforcements.  He  sent  back  word  in  reply, 
that  if  they  were  not  enough  to  damage  the  enemy,  they 
could,  at  least,  hold  their  own  for  the  present  So  much 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  of  Spanish  soldiers,  t  At  any  rate, 
he  should  send  no  reinforcements.  Again  they  were  more 
warmly  pressed,  agam  their  messenger  returned  with  the 
same  reply.  A  third  time  they  send  the  most  iu*gent  en- 
treaties for  succour.     The  Duke  was  still  inexorable.  § 

Meantime  the  result  of  this  scientific  angling  approached. 
By  noon  the  rebels,  not  being  able  to  see  how  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  Spanish  army  had  arrived,  began  to  think  the 
affair  not  so  serious.  Count  Louis  sent  out  a  reconnoitrmg 
party  upon  the  river  in  a  few  boats.  They  returned  without 
having  been  able  to  discover  any  large  force.  It  seemed 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  inundation  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  stopping  their  advance  than  had  been  supposed.  || 
Louis,  always  too  rash,  inflamed  his  men  with  temporary 
enthusiasm.  Determined  to  cut  their  way  out  by  one  vigo- 
rous movement,  the  whole  army  at  last  marched  forth  from 
their  entrenchments,  with  drums  beating,  colors  flying ; 
but  already  the  concealed  reinforcements  of  their  enemies 
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■were  on  the  spot,  The  patriots  met  with  a  warmer  reeep- 
tton  than  they  had  expecteii.  Their  courage  evaporated. 
Hardly  had  they  advauued  three  hundred  yards,  when  tlie 
whole  body  wavered  and  then  retreated  precipitately  to- 
wanjs  the  encampment,*  having  scarcely  exchanged  a  shot 
■with  the  enemy.  Count  Louis,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  de- 
spair, flew  from  rank  to  rank,  in  vain  endeavoring  to  rally 
lua  terror-stricken  troops.  It  was  hopeless.  The  hattery 
which  guarded  the  road  was  entirely  deserted.  He  rushed 
to  thecannonhimself,  and  fired  them  all  with  hisownhand-j 
It  was  their  first  and  last  discharge.  His  single  arm,  how- 
ever bold,  could  not  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  and  he  was 
swept  backwards  with  his  coward  troops.  In  a  moment 
afterwards,  Don  Lope  de  Figueroa,  who  led  the  van  of  the 
Spaniards,  dashed  upon  the  batteiy,  and  secured  it,  to- 
gether with  the  ravelins.  1  Their  own  artillery  was  turned 
against  the  rebels,  and  the  road  was  soon  swept.  The  Spa- 
niards in  large  numbera  now  rushed  through  the  trenches 
in  pursuit  of  ihe  retreating  foe.  No  resistcnce  was  oifered, 
nor  quarter  given.  An  impossible  escape  was  all  which 
was  attempted.  It  was  not  a  battle,  but  a  massacre.  Many 
of  the  beggars  in  their  flight  threw  down  their  arms ;  all 
bad  forgotten  their  use.  Their  antagonists  butchered  them 
in  droves,  while  those  who  escaped  ttie  sword  were  hm*Ied 
into  the  river.  Seven  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  teven  thou- 
sand rebels.  §  The  swift  ebb-tide  swept  the  hati  of  the 
perishing  wretches  in  saeh  numbers  down  the  stream,  that 
the  people  at  Emden  knewtheresult  of  the  battle  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  period  of  time.H  The  skirmishing  had  lasted  from 
ten  o'clock  till  one,1i  but  the  butchery  continued  much  longer. 
It  took  time  to  slaughter  even  unresisting  victims.  Large 
numbers  obtained  refuge  for  the  night  upon  an  island  ill 
tlie  river.  At  low  water  nest  day  the  Spaniards  waded  to 
them,  and  elew  every  man,**     Many  found  concealment  in 
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hovels,  swamps,  and  thickets,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  occupied  in  ferreting  out  and  despatching 
them.  There  was  so  much  to  he  done,  that  there  was  work 
enough  for  all.  '*  Not  a  soldier,"  says,  with  great  simpli* 
city,  a  Spanish  historian  who  fought  in  the  little,  ^*  not  a 
soldier,  nor  even  a  lad,  who  wished  to  share  in  the  victory, 
hut  could  find  somhody  to  wound,  to  kill,  to  hum,  or  to 
drown. "^  The  wounding,  killing,  huming,  drowning,  lasted 
two  days,  and  very  few  escaped.  The  landward  piusuit 
extended  for  three  or  four  leagues  around,f  so  that  the 
roads  and  pastures  were  covered  with  hodies,  with  corslets, 
and  other  weapons.  Count  Louis  himself  stripped  off  his 
clothes,  and  made  his  escape,  when  all  was  over,  hy  swim- 
ming across  the  Ems.  I  With  the  paltry  remnant  of  his 
troops  he  again  took  refuge  in  Germany. 

The  Spanish  army,  two  days  afterwards,  marched  hack  to 
Groningen.  The  page  which  records  their  victorious  cam- 
paign is  foul  with  outrage  and  red  wilh  hlood.  None  of 
the  horrors  which  accompany  the  passage  of  hostile  troops 
through  a  defenceless  coimtry  were  omitted.  Maids  and 
matrons  were  ravi^ed  in  multitudes ;  old  men  butchered 
in  cold  blood.  As  Alva  returned,  with  the  rear-guard  of  his 
army,  the  whole  sky  was  red  with  a  constant  conflagration ; 
the  very  earth  seemed  changed  to  ashes.  §  Every  peasant's 
hovel,  every  farm-house,  every  village  upon  the  road  had 
been  burned  to  the  ground.  So  gross  and  so  extensive  had 
been  the  outrage,  that  the  commander-in-chief  felt  it  due  to 
his  dignity  to  hang  some  of  his  own  soldiers  who  had  most 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  work.  ||  Thus  ended  the 
campaign  of  Count  Louis  in  Friesland.  Thus  signally  and 
terribly  had  the  Duke  of  Alva  vindicated  the  supremacy  of 
SPjpanish  discipline  and  of  his  own  military  skill. 

On  his  return  to  Groningen,  the  estates  were  summoned, 
and  received  a  severe  lecture  for  their  suspicious  demeanor 
in  regard  to  the  rebellion.  IF  In  order  more  effectually  to 
control  both  province  and  city,  the  Governor-General  ordered 
the  construction  of  a  strong  fortress,**  which  was  soon  be- 
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gun  but  never  completed.  Having  thus  furnished  himself 
with  a  key  to  this  important  and  doubtful  region,  he  returned 
by  way  of  Amgterdam  to  Utrecht.  There  he  waa  met  by  hia 
son  Frederic  with  strong  reinforcements.*  The  Duke  re- 
viewed his  \siiole  army,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
30.000  infantry  and  7000  cavalry,  t  Having  folly  anbdued 
the  province,  he  had  no  occupation  for  such  a  force,  but  he 
improved  the  opportunity  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  an  old 
woman  in  Utrecht.  The  VrowvanDiemen,  eighteen  months 
previously,  had  given  the  preacher  Arendsoon  a  nijjht's  lodg- 
ing in  her  boose. ;  The  crime  had, in  fact,  been  committed  by 
her  son-in-law,  who  dwelt  under  her  roof,  and  who  had  him- 
self, without  her  participation,  extended  this  dangerous  hos- 
pitality to  a  heretic ;  but  the  old  lady,  although  a  devout  Ca- 
tholic, was  rich.  ■  Her  execution  would  strike  a  wholesome 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  her  neighbors.  The  confiscation 
of  her  estates  would  bring  a  handsome  sum  into  the  govern- 
ment coffers.  It  would  be  made  manifest  that  the  same  hand 
which  could  destroy  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  rebels  at  a 
blow  could  inflict  as  signal  punishment  on  the  small  delin- 
quencies of  obscure  individuals.  The  old  lady,  who  was 
past  eighty-four  yeaft  of  age,  vres  placed  in  a  cbair  upon  the 
scaffold.  She  met  her  death  with  heroism,  and  treated  her 
mnrderers  with  contempt.  "  I  understand  very  well,"  she 
observed,  ■'  why  my  death  is  considered  necessary.  The 
calf  is  fat  and  must  be  killed."  To  the  executioner  she  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  his  sword  was  sufficiently  sharp,  "  as  he 
was  likely  to  find  her  old  neck  veiy  tough."  With  Uiis  grisly 
parody  upon  the  dyiu^  words  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  courte- 
ous old  gentlewoman  submitted  to  her  fate.% 

The  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos  does  not  strictly  belong  to  our 
sutrject,  which  ia  the  rise  of  the  Netherland  commonwealth 
— not  the  decline  of  ihe  Spanish  monarchy,  nor  the  life  of 
Philip  the  Second.  The  thread  is  but  slender  which  con- 
nects the  unhappy  young  Prince  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
northern  republic.  He  was  said,  no  doubt  with  truth,  to 
desire  the  government  of  Flanders.  He  was  also  sopposed 
to  be  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
in  the  provinces.     He  appeared,  however,  to  possess  veiy 

•  Db  ThiKi,  V.  462.     ViodttDnoa'Albe,ii.  3S3. 

i  Db  Thoa,  r.  462 ;  bat  compara  Uendoss,  ?«,  77. 

t  BrandCi.  480.     HouU. 

t  &ukdt,EUst.dBEBafoi'iii«lie,D.  iiSO.  Rcocrs  Mom.,  36.    IIooIJ,  v 
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little  of  their  confidence.  His  name  is  only  once  mentioned 
by  William  of  Orange,  who  said  in  a  letter  that  "the  Prmce 
of  Spain  had  lately  eaten  sixteen  pounds  of  fruit,  including 
tour  pounds  ot  grapes,  at  a  single  sitting,  and  had  become  ill 
in  consequence."*  The  result  was  sufficientiy  natural,  but 
it  nowhere  appears  that  the  royal  youth,  bom  to  consume 
the  fruits  ol  the  earth  so  largely,  had  ever  given  the  Nether- 
landers  any  other  proof  of  his  capacity  to  govern  them, 
lliere  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  most  uncomfortable  per- 
sonage at  home,  both  to  himself  and  to  others,  and  that  he 
hated  his  father  very  cordially.  He  was  extremely  incensed 
at  the  nomination  of  Alva  to  the  Netherlands,  because  he 
had  hoped  that  either  the  King  would  go  thither  or  entrust 
the  mission  to  him,  in  either  of  which  events  he  should 
be  rid  for  a  time  of  the  paternal  authority,  or  at  least 
of  the  paternal  presence.  It  seems  to  be  well  ascertained 
that  Carlos  nourished  towards  his  father  a  hatred  which 
might  lead  to  criminal  attempts,  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
such  attempts  were  ever  made.  As  to  the  amours  of  the 
Prince  and  the  Queen,  they  had  ifever  any  existence  save  in 
the  imagination  of  poets,  who  have  chosen  to  find  a  source 
of  sentimental  sorrow  for  the  Infante  «n  the  arbitrary  sub- 
stitution of  his  father  for  himself  in  the  marriage  contract 
with  the  daughter  of  Heniy  the  Second.  As  Carlos  was  but 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  when  thus  deprived  of  a  bride 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  the  foundation  for  a  passionate 
regret  was  but  slight.  There  is  no  proof  whatever,  nor  any 
reason  to  surmise,  that  any  love  passages  ever  existed  be- 
tween Don  Carlos  and  his  step-mother. 

As  to  the  process  and  the  death  of  the  Prince,  the  mystery 
has  not  yet  been  removed,  and  the  field  is  still  open  to  con- 
jecture. It  seems  a  thaukless  task  to  grope  in  the  dark 
after  the  truth  at  a  variety  of  sources,  when  the  truth  really 
exists  in  tangible  shape  if  profane  hands  could  be  laid  upon 
it.  The  secret  is  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  Vatican.  Philip 
wrote  two  letters  on  the  subject  to  Pius  V.  The  contents 
of  the  first  (21st  January,  1568)  are  known.  He  informed 
the  pontiff  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  imprison  his  son, 
and  promised  that  he  would,  in  tiie  conduct  of  the  affair, 
omit  nothing  which  could  be  expected  of  a  father  and  of  a 
just  and  prudent  king.f     The  second  letter,  in  which  he 

•  Orocn  V.  Prinst.,  Archives,  i.  434;  but  see  CorrespondAnce  de  OniUaume 
Ic  Tacit.,  iii  12.  +  I>e  Thou,  v.  436,  Uv.  xUii. 
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narrated,  or  is  supposed  to  have  narrated,  the  whole  ci>urse 
of  the  tragic  proceedings,  down  to  the  death  and  burial  of 
the  Prince,  has  never  yet  been  made  public.  There  ai'e 
hopes  that  this  secret  missive,  after  three  centuries  of  dark- 
ness, may  soon  see  the  Hght.  * 

Aa  Philip  generally  told  the  trath  to  the  Pope,  it  is  pro-  • 
bable  that  the  secret,  when  once  revealed,  will  contain  the 
veritable  solution  of  the  mystery.  Till  that  moment  arrives, 
it  seems  idle  to  attempt  I'athoming  the  matter.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  well  briefly  to  state  tlie  case  as  it  stands.  As 
against  the  King,  it  rests  upon  no  impregnable,  but  certainly 
upon  respectable  authority.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  hia 
famous  Apology,  calls  Philip  the  murderer  of  his  wife  and 
of  his  son,  and  says  that  there  was  proof  of  the  facts  in 
France-t  He  alludes  to  the  violent  death  ol  Carlos  almost 
as  il'  it  wei-e  an  indisputable  truth.  "  As  for  Don  Charles," 
he  says,  "  was  be  not  our  future  sovereign  ?  And  if  the 
father  could  allege  against  his  son  fit  cause  for  death,  was 
it  not  rather  for  us  to  judge  him  than  for  three  or  four 
monks  or  inquisitors  of  Spain  ?"[ 

The  historian,  p.  Matthieu,  relates  that  Philip  assembled 
his  council  of  conscience ;  that  they  recommended  mer^ ; 
that  hereupon  Philip  gave  the  matter  to  the  inquisition,  by 
which  tribunal  Carlos  was  declared  a  heretic  on  account  of 
hia  connection  with  Protestants,  and  for  his  attempt  against 
his  father's  life  was  condemned  to  death,  and  that  the  sen- 

'  1  am  nsanred  bj  VL  OrtGhexd,  tUfit  a  copy  nf  tliia  imporlAnt  latter  is  caa&- 
dently  expected  b;  the  OaDimiBBion  Itojiila  d'HiStaite. 

I  "  A  crudleident  mBodrt  a  fenmiB,  flUo  et  mui  don  Boia  da  FnincB  t  ooinino 

j'sotondB  qu'oii  en  a  en  Franca  lea  infonnntlDiiB m  femms  legitime,  uiiro 

do  deni  miea  vraics  hiritierea  d'Espaigne."— Apolope,  34,  eqq.  The  pilrt  ot 
this  HUL-uuUon  relatiTa  to  Iha  IjtieBn  is  eutirelj'  dliproved  by  Ibe  lettan  uf  tho 
French  eoToy  FourqaeTnnli.  Vide  Yon  itanmer,  Geaell.  EuropM,  ilL  ISS — 
132,  and  Hlrt.  Briefe,  i.  113—167, 

t  "  Unia  il  n  en  dispense.  Se  qui  ?  du  pape  dn  Bome  qui  eat  en  Dies  en 
terre.     Certen  c'ost  ce  qne  jo  oroi  :   ear  Ic  Diou  du  del  ne  r«iiroit  jnmiuB 
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tenoe  was  executed  by  four  slaves,  two  holding  the  arms, 
one  the  feet,  while  the  fourth  strangled  him.* 

De  Thou  ^ves  the  following  account  of  the  transaction, 
baring  derived  many  of  his  details  from  the  oral  communi- 
cations of  Louis  de  Foix.f 

Philip  imagined  that  his  son  was  about  to  escape  from 
Spain,  and  to  make  his  way  to  the  Netherlands.  The  King 
also  believed  himself  in  danger  of  assassination  from  Carlos, 
his  chief  evidence  being  that  the  Prince  always  carried  pis- 
tols in  the  pockets  of  his  loose  breeches.  As  Carlos  wished 
always  to  be  alone  at  night  without  any  domestic  in  his 
chamber,  De  Foix  had  arranged  for  him  a  set  of  pulleys,  by 
means  of  which  he  could  open  or  shut  his  door  without 
rising  from  his  bed.  He  always  slept  with  two  pistols  and 
two  drawn  swords  under  his  pillow,  and  had  two  loaded 
arquebusses  in  a  wardrobe  close  at  hand.  These  remark- 
able precautions  would  seem  rather  to  indicate  a  profound 
fear  of  being  himself  assassinated ;  but  they  were  neverthe- 
less supposed  to  justify  Philip's  suspicions,  that  the  Infante 
was  meditating  parricide.  On  Christmas  eve,  however 
(1567),  Don  Carlos  told  his  confessor  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  kill  a  man.  The  priest,  in  consequence,  refused 
to  admit  him  to  the  communion.    The  Prince  demanded, 

*  Hiii.  de  France  et  des  choMB  mdmorables  adTenues  anx  provinces  ^tran- 
gM'es  durant  sept  ann^es  de  pais  (Paris,  1606),  1598 — 1604.  Compare  the  ad- 
mirable article  by  the  historian  Banke  ;  "  Zur  Gescbichte  des  Don  Carlos." 
(Aus  dem  46ten  Bande  der  Wiener  Jahrbllcher  der  Litteratar  besonders  abge- 
druckt).    Wien.  1829.     Carl  Oerold. 

t  It  is  surprising  that  the  illastrious  historian  Banke,  to  whose  pamphlet  on 
this  iul]|ject  we  are  under  deep  obligations,  should  underralue  the  testimony  of 
this  personage.  He  calls  him,  "  a  certain  Foix,  who  had  known  the  Prince 
and  had  arranged  the  look  of  his  door/'  adding,  that "  the  evidence  of  a  man 
belonging  only  to  an  inferior  class  of  sodety  is  of  course  not  conclusive." 
"Das  Zeugniss  eines  Menschen  der  nur  einem  untei'geordneten  Kreise  der 
Oesellschaft  angehttrte  reicht  wie  sich  versteht  nicht  aus.")  Certainly  one 
would  suppose  the  man,  from  this  contemptuous  notice,  a  mere  locksmith. 
Even  had  he  been  but  a  mechanic,  his  testimony  would  seem  to  us  much  more 
valuable  in  su<^  an  age  of  dissimulation  than  if  he  had  been  a  prime  minister, 
a  cardinal,  or  a  king  ;  always  supposing  that  he  testified  to  things  within  his 
knowledge.  Louis  de  Foix  was  no  medtanic,  however,  but  a  celebrated  en- 
gineer, a  native  of  Paiis,  the  architect  of  the  pali^oe  and  monastery  of  the 
Esooiial,  and  the  inventor  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  water  of  the  Tagns 
was  carried  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  city  of  Toledo.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  distingoished  himself  by  constructing  a  new  harbour  at  Bayonne, 
and  by  other  works  of  public  utility.  Certainly  it  is  hardly  fair  to  depreciate 
the  statements  of  such  a  man  upon  the  ground  of  his  inferiority  in  social 
l)osition. 
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at  least,  a  wafer  vhich  was  not  consecrated,  in  order  that 
he  might  seem  to  the  people  W  be  participating  in  the  sacra- 
roeut  The  confessor  declined  the  proposal,  and,  immediately 
repairing  to  the  King,  narrated  the  whole  story.  Philip  ei- 
claimed  that  he  was  himself  the  man  whom  tiie  Prince  in- 
tended to  kill,  but  that  measures  should  be  forthwith  taken 
to  prevent  such  a  design.  The  monarch  then  consulted  the 
Holy  Office  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  resolution  was  taken 
to  aiTest  his  son.  De  Foix  was  compelled  to  alter  the  pulleys 
of  the  door  to  the  Prince's  chamber  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  could  be  opened  without  the  usual  noise,  which  was  almost 
sure  to  awaken  him.  At  midnight,  accordingly,  Count 
Lerma  entered  the  room  so  stealthily  that  the  arms  were  all 
removed  from  the  Prince's  pillow  and  tlie  wardrobe,  without 
awakening  the  sleeper.  Philip,  Buy  Gomez,  the  Duke  do 
Fcria,  and  two  other  nobles,  then  noiselessly  crept  into  the 
apartment.  Carlos  still  slept  so  profoundly  that  it  was 
necessary  for  lierma  to  shake  him  violently  by  the  ai-m 
before  he  could  be  aroused.  Starting  from  bis  sleep  is  the 
dead  of  night,  and  seeing  his  father  thus  accompanied,  before 
bis  bed,  the  Prince  cried  out  that  he  was  a  dead  man,  and 
earnestly  besought  tlie  bystanders  to  make  an  end  of  him 
at  once.  Philip  assured  him,  however,  Ihat  he  was  not  come 
to  kiU  him,  but  to  chastise  him  paternally,  and  to  recall 
h'Ti  to  hig  duty.  He  then  read  him  a  serious  lecture, 
caused  him  to  rise  from  his  bed,  took  away  his  sen'ants,  and 
placed  him  under  guard.  He  was  made  to  array  himself  in 
mourning  habiliments,  and  to  sleep  on  a  truckle  bed.  The 
Prince  was  in  despair.  He  soon  made  various  attempts 
upon  his  own  life.  He  threw  himself  into  the  fire,  but  was 
rescued  by  his  guards,  with  his  clothes  all  in  flames.  He 
passed  several  day^  without  taking  any  food,  and  then  ate 
so  many  patties  of  minced  meat  that  he  nearly  died  of  in- 
digestion. He  was  also  said  to  have  attempted  to  choko 
himself  with  a  diamond,  and  to  have  been  prevented  by  his 
guard ;  to  have  filled  bis  bed  with  ice ;  to  have  sat  in  cold 
draughts  ;  to  have  gone  eleven  days  without  food,  the  last 
method  being,  as  one  would  think,  sufficiently  thorough. 
Philip,  therefore,  seeing  his  son  thus  desparate.  consulted 
once  more  with  tlie  Holy  Office,  and  came  to  the  decision 
that  it  was  betterto  condemn  him  legitimately  to  death  than 
lo  permit  him  to  die  by  his  own  hand.  In  order,  liowever, 
to  save  appearances,  the  order  was  secretly  carried  into  ex- 
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ecution.  Don  Carlos  was  made  to  s^vallow  poison  in  a  bowl 
of  broth,  of  which  he  died  m  a  few  hours.  This  was  at  the 
commencement  of  his  twenty-third  year.  The  death  was 
concealed  for  several  months,  and  was  not  made  public  till 
after  Alva  s  victory  at  Jemmingen.* 

Such  was  the  account  drawn  up  by  De  Thou  from  the 
oral  communications  of  De  Foix,  and  from  other  sources 
not  indicated.  Certainly,  such  a  narrative  is  far  from  being 
entitled  to  implicit  credence.  The  historian  was  a  contem- 
porary, but  he  was  not  m  Spain,  and  the  engineer's  testi- 
mony is,  of  course,  not  entitled  to  much  consideration  on 
the  subject  of  the  process  and  the  execution  (if  there  were 
an  execution) ;  although  conclusive  as  to  matters  which  had 
been  within  his  personal  knowledge.  For  the  rest,  all  that 
it  can  be  said  to  establish  is  the  existence  of  the  general 
rumor,  that  Carlos  came  to  his  death  by  foul  means  and  in 
consequence  of  advice  given  by  the  inquisition. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  the  letters  written  at  the  period 
by  persons  in  Madrid  most  likely,  from  their  position,  to 
know  the  truth,  not  a  syllable  has  been  found  in  confir- 
mation of  the  violent  death  said  to  have  been  suffered  by 
Carlos.f  Secretary  Erasso,  the  papal  nuncio  Castagna,  the 
Venetian  envoy  Cavalli,  all  express  a  conviction  that  the 
death  of  the  Prince  had  been  brought  about  by  his  own  ex- 
travagant conduct  and  mental  excitement ;  by  sitemations  of 
starving  and  voracious  eating,  by  throwing  himself  into  the 
fire,  by  icing  his  bed,  and  by  similar  acts  of  desperation. 
Nearly  every  writer  alludes  to  the  incident  of  the  refusal 
of  the  priest  to  admit  Carlos  to  communion  upon  the 
ground  of  his  confessed  deadly  hatred  to  an  individual 
whom  all  supposed  to  be  the  King.  It  was  also  imiversally 
believed  that  Carlos  meant  to  kill  his  father.  The  nimcio 
asked  Spinosa  (then  President  of  Castile)  if  this  report 
were  true.  "  If  nothing  more  were  to  be  feared,"  answered 
the  priest,  "  the  King  would  protect  himself  by  other  mea- 
sures, but  the  matter  was  worse,  if  worse  could  be. "J     The 

*  De  Thon,  v.,  Hv.  xliii.  433—437. 

t  "  In  alien  diesen  Schreiben,"  says  Ranke,  "  so  yerscluedener  Menscben 
babe  icb  niemals  aucb  nnr  eine  leise  Andeutung  von  einem  Schriftlicben  odcr 
zniindlichen  Spmche,  nirgends  aucb  nur  eine  geringe  Spur  yon  einer  ^ewalt- 
samen  HerbeifUbmng  dieses  Todes  gefunden.  Sio  wissen  Tielmebr  samtlicb 
nur  Ton  einem  sebr  crklarlicben  Verlaufe  der  Krankbeit,auf  welcbe  cin  uatur- 
liobes  Yerscbeiden  folgte."— Zur  Gescbicbte,  etc 

t  Banke.    Zur  QeKbicbte,  etc 
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KiDg.  however,  suwiinoneil  all  the  Joreign  diplomalic  lody, 
and  assured  them  that  the  story  waifalu.*  Alter  his  arrest, 
the  Prince,  according  to  Casta^a,  attempted  various  meana 
of  suicide,  abstaining,  at  last,  many  days  from  food,  and 
dying  in  consequence,  "  discom-sing;,  upon  his  death-hed, 
gravely  and  like  a  man  of  sense."!- 

The  historian  Cahrera,  official  panegyrisb  of  Philip  the 
Second,  speaks  of  the  death  of  Coi-los  as  a  natural  one.  but 
leaves  a  dark  kind  of  mystery  about  the  symptoms  of  his 
disease.  He  slates,  that  the  Prince  was  tried  and  con- 
demned by  a  commisBion  or  junta,  consisting  of  Spinosa, 
Euy,  Gomez,  and  the  Licentiate  Virviesca,  but  that  he  was 
carried  off  by  an  illness,  the  nature  of  which  he  does  not 
describe.  J 

Llorent  found  nothing  in  the  records  of  the  inquisition 
to  prove  that  tlie  Holy  Office  had  ever  condemned  the 
Prince  or  instituted  any  process  against  him.  He  states 
that  he  was  condemned  by  a  commission,  but  that  he  died 
of  a  sickness  which  supervened.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  illness  was  a  convenient  one,  and  that  such  diseases  are 
very  apt  to  attack  individuals  whom  tyranta  are  disposed  to 
remove  from  their  path,  while  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  to 
EBve  appearances.  It  would  certainly  be  presumptuous  to  ac- 
cept imphcitly  the  narrative  of  De  Thou,  which  is  literally 
followed  by  Hoofd,  S  and  by  many  modem  writers.  On  the 
odier  hand,  it  would  he  an  exaggeration  of  historical  scepti- 
cism to  absolve  Philip  fi'om  the  murder  of  his  son,  solely 
upon  negative  testimony.  The  people  about  court  did  not 
believe  in  the  crime.  They  saw  no  proofs  of  it.  Of  coui'se 
lliey  saw  none.  Philip  would  take  good  care  that  there 
should  be  none  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  death 
of  the  Prince  should  be  considered  a  natural  one.  An  ii 
priori  argument,  which  omits  the  character  of  tiie  suspected 
culprit,  and  tlie  extraordinary  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  ia  not  satisfactory.  Philip  thoroughly  understood  the 
business  of  secret  midnight  murder.  We  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  relate  the  elaborate  and  ingenious  method  by 
which  the  assassination  of  Montigny  was  accomphshed  and 
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kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  whole  world,  until  the  letters 
of  the  royal  assassin,  after  three  centuries*  repose,  were  ex- 
humed, and  the  foul  mystexy  revealed.  Philip  was  capable 
of  any  crime.  Moreover,  in  his  letter  to  his  aimt.  Queen 
Catharine  of  Portugal,*  he  distinctly  declares  himself  like 
Abraham,  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  in  obedience  to  the 
Iiord.  "  I  have  chosen'  in  this  matter,"  he  siud,  "  to  make 
the  sacrifice  to  God  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  prefer 
His  service  and  the  universal  welfare  to  all  other  human  con- 
siderations." f  Whenever  the  letter  to  Pius  V.  sees  the  light, 
it  wiU  appear  whether  the  sacrifice  which  the  monarch  thus 
made  to  his  God  proceeded  beyond  the  imprisonment  and 
ecmdemnation  of  his  son,  or  was  completed  by  the  actual 
immolation  of  the  victim. 

With  regard  to  the  Prince  himself,  it  is  very  certain  that, 
if  he  had  lived,  the  realms  of  the  Spanish  crown  would  have 
numbered  one  tyrant  more.  Carlos  from  his  earliest  youth, 
was  remarkable  for  the  ferocity  of  his  character.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  was  highly  pleased  with  him,  then  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  upon  their  first  interview  after  the  abdica- 
tion. He  flattered  himself  that  the  lad  had  inherited  his 
own  martial  genius  together  with  his  name.  Carlos  took 
much  interest  in  his  grandfathers  account  of  his  various 
battles,  but  when  the  flight  from  Innspruck  was  narrated, 
he  repeated  many  times,  with  much  vehemence,  that  he 
never  would  have  fled ;  to  which  position  he  adhered,  not- 
witiistanding  all  the  arguments  of  the  Emperor,  and  very 
much  to  his  amusement.  I  The  young  Prince  was  always 
fond  of  soldiers,  and  listened  eagerly  to  discourses  of  war. 
He  was  in  the  habit  also  of  recording  the  names  of  any  mili- 
tary persons  who,  according  to  custom,  frequently  made  offers 
of  their  services  to  the  heir  ^parent,  and  of  causing  tbem 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  keep  their  engagements.  §  No 
other  indications  of  warlike  talent,  however,  have  been  pre- 

*  And  not  tbe  Empress,  wife  of  Maximilian  11.,  as  stated  by  Cabrera,  who 
publishes  the  letter  of  January  21, 1568  (1.  tU.  c  zziL  475).  Banke  has  cor- 
rected this  error. — Zur  Geschichte  des  Don  Carlos,  etc. 

t  **  Mas  en  fin  yo  e  querido  hazer  en  esta  parte  saurificio  a  Bios  de  mi  pro- 
pria came  1  sangre,  i  preferir  su  sei*vicio  i  el  beneficio  1  bien  universal  k  las 
otras  consideraciones  umanas,"  etc.  etc. — Letter  of  Philip,  apod  Cabrera,  vii. 
aotU.  476.    V.  Kb.  viu.  405-^1. 

t  " Et  egli  in  colera  reitero  con  mariviglia  e  riso  di  S.  M.  e  de  circon- 

stant  che  egli  mai  non  sarebbe  faggito." — Badovaro  MS. 

f  BadoTaro  MS. 
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served  concerning  him.  "He  was  crafty,  ambitioiis,  cruel, 
violent,"  says  (lie  envoy  Suriano.  "  a  hater  of  butfoone,  a 
lover  of  soldiers."*  His  natural  cruelty  seems  to  have  been 
remarkable  fi-om  his  boyhood.  After  his  return  from  the 
chase,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting  the  throats  of  hares 
and  other  animals,  and  of  amusing  himself  with  their  dying 
convulsions,!  He  also  frequently  took  pleasure  in  roasting 
them  alive.;  He  once  received  a  present  of  a  very  large 
snake  from  some  person  who  seemed  to  understand  how  to 
please  this  remarkable  young  Prince.  After  a  time,  however, 
tlje  favorite  reptile  bit  its  master's  finger,  whereupon  Dob 
Carlos  immediately  retaliated  by  biting  off  its  head.  § 

He  was  excessively  angiy  at  the  suggestion  that  the  prince 
who  was  expected  to  spring  from  his  father's  marriage  with 
the  English  Queen,  would  one  day  reign  over  the  Nether- 
lands, and  swore  he  would  challenge  him  to  mortal  combat 
in  order  to  prevent  such  an  infringement  of  his  rights.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  both  highly  diverted  with  this 
manifestation  of  spirit,  ||  but  it  was  not  decreed  that  the 
world  should  witness  the  execution  of  these  fraternal  inten- 
tions against  the  babe  which  was  never  to  he  horn. 

Ferocity,  in  short,  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  unhappy  Carlos.  His  preceptor,  a  man  of 
learning  and  merit,  who  was  called  "  the  honorable  John, "¥ 
tried  to  mitigate  this  excessive  ardor  of  temperament  by  a 
course  of  Cicero  de  Olficiis,  which  he  read  to  him  daily.** 
Neither  the  eloquence  of  Tully,  however,  nor  the  precepts 
of  the  honorable  John,  made  the  least  impression  upon  this 
very  savage  nature.  As  he  grew  older  he  did  not  grow  wiser 
nor  more  gentle.  He  was  prematurely  and  grossly  licentious. 
All  the  money  which,  as  a  hoy,  he  was  allowed,  he  spent 
npon  women  of  low  character,  and  when  he  was  penniless, 
he  gave  them  his  chains,  his  medals,  even  the  clothes  from 
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his  back>  He  took  pleasure  in  afironting  respectable 
females  when  he  met  them  in  the  streets,  insulting  them 
by  the  coarsest  language  and  gestures,  t  Being  cruel,  cun- 
ning, fierce,  and  licentious,  he  seemed  to  combine  many  of 
the  worst  qualities  of  a  limatic.  That  he  probably  was  one 
is  the  best  defence  which  can  be  offered  for  his  conduct. 
In  attempting  to  offer  violence  to  a  female,  while  he  was  at 
the  university  of  Alcala,  he  fell  down  a  stone  staircase,  from 
which  cause  he  was  laid  up  for  a  long  time  with  a  severely 
woimded  head,  and  was  supposed  to  have  injured  his 
brain.  J 

The  traits  of  ferocity  recorded  of  him  during  his  short 
life  are  so  numerous  that  humanity  can  hardly  desire  that 
it  should  have  been  prolonged.  A  few  drops  of  water  hav- 
ing once  fallen  upon  his  head  from  a  window,  as  he  passed 
through  the  street,  he  gave  peremptory  orders  to  his  guard 
to  bum  the  house  to  the  ground,  and  to  put  every  one  of  its 
inhabitants  to  tlie  sword.  The  soldiers  went  forthwith  to 
execute  the  order,  but,  more  humane  than  their  master,  re- 
turned with  the  excuse  that  the  holy  sacrament  of  the 
Viaticum  had  that  moment  been  carried  into  the  house. 
This  appeal  to  the  superstition  of  the  Prince  successfully 
suspended  the  execution  of  the  crime  which  his  incon- 
ceivable malignity  had  contemplated.  §  On  another  occa- 
sion, a  nobleman,  who  slept  near  his  chamber,  failed  to 
answer  his  bell  on  the  instant.  Springing  upon  his  dilatory 
attendant,  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance,  the  Prince 
seized  him  in  his  arms  and  was  about  to  throw  him  from 
the  window,  when  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  chamberlain 
attracted  attention,  and  procured  a  rescue.  || 

The  Cardinal  Espinoza  had  once  accidentally  detained  at 
his  palace  an  actor  who  was  to  perform  a  favorite  part  by 
express  command  of  Don  Carlos,  Furious  at  this  deten- 
tion, the  Prince  took  the  priest  by  the  throat  as  soon  as  he 
presented  himself  at  the  palace,  and  plucking  his  dagger 
from  its  sheath,  swore,  by  the  soul  of  his  faOier,  that  he 
would  take  his  life  on  the  spot  The  grand  inquisitor  fell 
on  his  knees  and  begged  for  mercy,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  entrance  of  the  King  alone  saved  his  life.lF 

*  Badovaro  MS.  t  Brontdme  (usA),  ii.  117. 

X  Hoofd,  T.  179.  Compare  Strada,  i.  213.  See  also  "  Belacion  de  lo  snce- 
dido  en  la  enfennedad  del  Principe,  nnestro  Sefior,  por  el  Doctor  Oliyaros, 
medico  de  su  camara." — ^Papiers  d'Etat  de  Granvelle,  tL  687,  sqq. 

§  Cabrera,  lib.  tIL  c.  zzii.  p.  470.  II  Ibid.  '^  Cabrera,  nbi  snp. 
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There  was  often  something  ludicro 
atrocious  in  these  un  govern  able  explus 
Pedro  Manuel,  his  chamtierlain,  bad  onee,  by  his  command, 
ordered  a  pair  of  boots  to  be  made  for  the  Prince.  Whaa 
brought  home,  they  were,  untbrtunatBly,  too  tight.  The 
Prince,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  pull  them  on,  fell  into 
a  blazing  passion.  He  swore  that  it  was  the  fault  of  Don 
Pedro,  who  always  wore  tight  boots  himself,  but  he  at  the 
same  time  protested  that  his  father  was  really  at  the  bottom 
of  the  affair.  He  gave  the  younj;  nobleman  a  box  on  the 
ear  for  thus  conspiring  with  the  King  against  his  comfoi*!, 
and  then  ordered  the  boots  to  be  chopped  into  little  pieces, 
stewed,  nod  seasoned.  Then  sending  for  the  culprit  slioe- 
niaker,  he  ordered  him  to  eat  his  own  boots,  thus  converted 
into  a  pottage ;  and  with  this  punishment  the  unfortunate 
mechanic,  who  had  thought  his  life  forfeited,  was  aufSciently 
glad  to  comply.* 

Even  the  puissant  Alva  could  not  escape  his  violence. 
Like  all  the  men  in  whom  his  father  reposed  conjidence, 
tlie  Duke  was  odious  to  the  heir  apparent.  Don  Carlos  de- 
tested him  with  the  whole  force  of  Lis  little  soul.  He  hated 
him  as  only  a  virtuous  person  deserved  to  be  hated  by  such 
a  ruffian.  The  heir  apparent  had  taken  the  Netherlands 
under  his  patronage.  He  had  even  formed  the  design  of 
repairing  secretly  to  the  provinces,  and  could  not,  &ere- 
fore,  disguise  his  wrath  at  the  appointment  of  the  Duke. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  country  would  have  bene- 
fited by  the  gratification  of  his  wishes.  It  is  possible  that 
the  pranks  of  so  malignant  an  ape  might  have  been  even 
more  mischievous  than  the  concentrated  and  vigorous  ty- 
ranny of  au  Alva  When  the  new  Cap  tain -General  called, 
before  his  deporlure,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Infante,  the 
Duke  seemed,  to  his  surprise,  to  have  suddenly  entered  the 
den  of  a  wild  beast.  Don  Carlos  sprang  upon  him  with 
a  howl  of  fury,  brandishing  a  dagger  in  his  hand.  He 
uttered  reproaches  at  having  been  defrauded  of  the  Ne- 
iherland  government.  He  swore  that  Alva  should  never 
accomplish  his  mission,  nor  leave  his  presence  alive.  He 
was  proceeding  to  make  good  the  threat  with  his  poniard, 
when  the  Duke  closed  with  him.  A  violent  struggle  suc- 
ceeded.    Both  i-oUed  together  on  the  ground,  the  Prince 

'  Cnbrcra,  vU.  17D.     BTinLfime  ;  art,  Plulippn  U.,  ii,  115. 
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biting  and  striking  like  a  demoniac,  the  Duke  defending 
himself  as  well  as  he  was  able,  without  attempting  his  ad- 
versazy's  life.  Before  the  combat  was  decided,  the  approach 
of  many  persons  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  scene.*  As 
decent  a  veil  as  possible  was  thrown  over  tbe  transaction, 
and  the  Duke  departed  on  his  mssion.  Before  the  eaid  of  the 
year,  the  Prince  was  in  the  prison  whence  he  never  came 
forth  alive. 

The  figure  of  Don  Caiios  was  as  misshapen  as  his  mind. 
His  head  was  disproportionately  large,  his  limbs  were 
rickety,  one  shoulder  was  higher,  one  1^  longer,  than  the 
other,  t  With  features  resembling  those  of  his  father,  but 
with  a  swarthy  instead  of  a  fair  complexion,  with  an  expres- 
sion ci  countenance  both  fierce  and  fod^sh,  and  with  a 
character  such  as  we  have  sketched  it,  upon  the  evidence 
of  those  who  knew  him  well,  it  is  indeed  strange  that  he 
should  ever  have  been  transformed  by  the  magic  of  poetry 
into  a  romantic  hero.  As  cruel  and  cunning  as  lus  father, 
as  mad  as  his  great-grandmother,  he  has  left  a  name,  which 
not  even  his  dark  and  mysterious  fiate  can  roader  interesting. 

*  Cabrera,  Ub.  tu.  c  xiiL  442, 443. 

f  "  Ha  la  testa  di  grandezza  sproportionata  al  eorpo,  di  pefo  nezo  et  di 
dabole  oompIeMioiie.'* — BtAonaro  IfS. 

**  Se  bene  e  nmOe  al  padre  di  fiioda  e  pero  diflriiiiil  di  eoetami.''— So- 
riano MS. 

"  Gkrolns,  "prober  colorem  et  capfllimi,  oetemm  corpore  mendosns :  qnippe 
humero  elakior  et  tibift  alterft  longior  erat,  nee  minns  defaonestamentain  ab 
indole  feroci  ct  contamacL"— Strada,  z.  509. 
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Continued  and  ciceMiyo  barbnritr  of 

Tui  StraBleo,  of  "  Red-Rod"  Spollo— Tbo  PriDci 
Germaa  friond*  to  ramajn  qniot — Heroic  scntimnnUof  Oranse— His  reUglona 
opinioDS^HiB  Dflbrts  In  Inot  of  tolcmtlon_HiH  ferrenb  ptaty— His  pnblin 
BojTospondanoe  aitt  the  Emperor— His  "  Jostifloation,"  bis  "  Wnruine," 
And  other  pApcra  chnracteriud — The  Prince,  with  a.  couaidBraljlo  nnn^, 
EToraea  tbs  Bkine— Passage  of  tlie  Uense  at  Btoubcm— He  offers  Intlle  to 
AIth — DetenniuBtion  of  the  Dalto  to  avoid  aa  sngagement— Compmiaon  of 
hia  present  aitoatioD  »ith  his  praviona  poaition  in  Frlealuid — Masterly  tao- 
tio»  of  tha  Dnlia— Skirmish  on  the  Geta— Defeat  of  the  Oraniiata—Deatb 
of  Hoogatriuiten— Junction  with  Genlis — Adherenoa  of  Alva  to  hta  original 
plan — The  Frinoe  aroBsea  the  ftnatier  of  FrAnoe — Cormpondenee  tietween 
Cbarlea  IS.  add  Orange — Tho  patiHot  armj'  disbanded  at  Straabm-g— Com- 
menta  by  Granvello  upon  tho  poailjon  of  tha  Prinea — Trinmpbaat  attitndo 
of  AlTa—FestiTitles  at  Brussels— Col nsaal  atatiia  of  AIts  erocled  b;  hlnealf 
In  Antwerp  fSbuiel— Intercession  of  Uia  Eniporor  with  Philip— Memorial  of 
Bi  Elootors  to  tlie  Emperor- Mission  of  the  Archdnke  Cliarlis  lo  Spain- 
His  negotdations  with  Fbilij^PnbUu  and  private  conTspondenoe  bstweeu 
tho  King  and  Emperor — Dnplioity  of  Studmilian — Ahmpt  oondnaiDn  to  tho 
interveDtioB — Cnuvelle'a  suggesticoia  to  Philip  conoenung  ths  treaty  of 

The  Duke  having  thus  eniahed  the  project  of  Count  Louis, 
and  quelled  the  iusurrectioti  in  Friesland,  returned  in  tri- 
nmpb  to  Brussels.  Far  from  softened  by  the  success  of 
hiB  arms,  he  renewed  with  fresh  energy  the  butchery  which, 
for  a  brief  season,  had  been  suspended  during  his  brilliant 
campaign  in  the  north.  The  altars  again  smoked  with 
victims ;  the  hanging,  burning,  drowning,  beheading, 
seemed  destined  to  be  the  perpetual  course  of  bis  adminis- 
tration, so  long  as  human  bodies  remained  on  which  his 
ftnatical  yengeance  could  be  wreaked.*  Foitr  men  of  emi- 
nence were  executed  soon  after  liis  return  to  the  capital. 
They  had  previously  suffered  such  intense  punishment  on 
the  rack,  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  them  to  the  scafFold 
and  bind  them  upon  chairs,  that  they  might  be  he- 
headed,  f  These  four  sufferers  were  a  Frisian  nobleman, 
named  Galena,  the  secretaries  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  Eak- 
kerzeel  and  La  Loo,  and  the  distinguished  Burgomaster  of 
Antwerp,  Antony  van  Straalen,     The  arrest  of  the  three 
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last-mentioned  individuals,  simultaneously  with  that  of  the 
two  Counts,  has  been  related  in  a  previous  chapter.  In 
the  case  of  Van  Straalen,  the  services  rendered  by  him  to 
the  provinces  during  his  long  and  honorable  career,  had 
been  so  remarkable,  that  even  the  Blood-Council,  in  send- 
ing his  case  to  Alva  for  his  sentence,  were  inspired  by  a 
humane  feeling.  They  felt  so  much  compunction  at  the 
impending  fate  of  a  man  who,  among  other  meritorious 
acts,  had  furnished  nearly  all  the  funds  for  the  brilliant 
campaign  in  Picardy,  by  which  the  opening  years  of  Philip's 
reign  had  been  illustrated,  as  to  hint  at  the  propriety  of  a 
pardon.*  But  the  recommendation  to  mercy,  though  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  tigers,  dripping  with  human  blood, 
fell  unheeded  on  the  tyrant's  ear.  It  seemed  meet  that  the 
man  who  had  supplied  the  nerves  of  war  in  that  unforgiven 
series  of  triumphs,  should  share  the  fate  of  the  hero  who 
had  won  the  laurels,  f 

Hundreds  of  obscure  martyrs  now  followed  in  the  same 
path  to  another  world,  where  surely  they  deserved  to  find 
their  recompense,  if  steadfast  adherence  to  their  faith,  and 
a  tranquil  trust  in  God  amid  tortures  and  death  too  hor- 
rible to  be  related,  had  ever  found  favor  above.  The  "  Ked- 
Bod,"  as  the  provost  of  Brabant  was  popularly  designated, 
was  never  idle.  He  flew  from  village  to  village  throughout 
the  province,  executing  the  bloody  behests  of  his  masters 
with  congenial  alacrity.  |  Nevertheless  his  career  was  soon 
destined  to  close  upon  the  same  scaffold  where  he  had  so 
long  officiated.  Partly  from  caprice,  partly  from  an  uncom- 
promising and  fantastic  sense  of  justice,  his  master  now 
hanged  the  executioner  whose  industry  had  been  so  untiring. 
The  sentence  which  was  affixed  to  his  breast,  as  he  suffered, 
stated  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  much  malpractice  ;  that  he 
had  executed  many  persons  without  a  warrant,  and  had 
suffered  many  guilty  persons,  for  a  bribe,  to  escape  their 
doom.§  The  reader  can  judge  which  of  the  two  clauses 
constituted  the  most  sufficient  reason. 

During  all  these  triumphs  of  Alva,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  not  lost  his  self-possession.  One  after  another,  each  of 
his  bold,  skilfully-conceived,  and  carefully-prepared  plans 

♦  Bor,  247,  248. 

t  Bor,  Cappelle,  Hoofd,  nbi  sup.  The  last  words  of  the  Burgomaster  as  he 
bowed  his  neck  to  the  executioner's  stroke  were,  "  Voor  wel  gedaan,  kwaclyk 
beloud,"  "  For  faithful  seryice,  evil  recompense."— Cappelle,  232. 

X  Bor,  iv.  248.  §  Ibid.,  v.  269, 270.    Hoofd,  v.  191. 
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had  failed.  Villers  had  been  entirely  diBcomfited  at  Dal- 
hem,  Cocqueville  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  Picardy,  and  now 
the  valiant  and  experienced  Louis  had  met  with  an  entire 
overthow  in  Friesland.  The  brief  success  of  the  patriots  at 
Heiliger-Lee  had  been  washed  out  in  the  blood-torrents  of 
Jeramingen.  Tyranny  was  more  triumphant,  the  provinces 
more  timidly  crouching,  than  evei'.  The  friends  on  whom 
Wilham  of  Orange  relied  in  G  ermany,  never  enthusiastic  in 
his  cause,  although  mony  of  them  true-hearted  and  liberal, 
now  grew  cold  and  anxious.  For  months  long,  hia  most  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  allies,  such  men  as  the  Elector  of  Hesse 
and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  as  well  as  the  less  trustworthy 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  had  earnestly  expressed  their  opinion 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  his  best  course  was  to  sit  still 
and  watch  the  course  of  events. 

It  was  known  that  tlie  Emperor  had  written  an  ui^ent 
letter  to  Philip  on  the  subject  of  his  policy  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  general,  and  concerning  the  position  of  Orange  in 
particular.  All  persons,  from  the  Emperor  down  to  tho 
pettiest  potentate,  seemed  now  of  opinion  that  the  Prince 
had  better  pause ;  that  he  was,  indeed,  bound  to  wait  the 
issue  of  that  remonstrance.*  "  Your  highness  must  sit 
still,"  said  Landgi-ave  William.  "  Your  highness  must  sit 
still,"  said  Augustus  of  Haxony.  "  You  must  move  neither 
hand  nor  foot  in  the  cause  of  the  perishing  provinces,"  said 
the  Emperor.  "  Not  a,  soldier — horse,  foot,  or  dragoon — 
shall  bo  levied  within  the  Empire.  If  you  violate  the  peace 
of  the  realm,  and  embroil  ua  with  our  excellent  brother  and 
cousin  Philip,  it  is  at  your  own  peril.  You  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  keep  quiet  and  await  his  answer  to  our  letter."! 
But  the  Prince  knew  how  much  effect  his  sitting  still  would 
produce  upon  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion.  He  knew 
how  much  effect  the  Emperor's  letterwas  lil;o  to  have  upon 
the  heart  of  Philip.  He  knew  that  the  more  impenetrable 
the  darkness  now  gathering  over  that  land  of  doom  which 
he  had  devoted  his  lil'e  to  defend,  the  more  urgently  was  ho 
forbidden  to  turn  hia  face  away  from  it  in  its  affliction. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  deep  change  came  over  his 
mind.     Hitherto,  although  nominally  attached  to  the  com- 

*  Conrarondanoo  do  Philippe 
iii.  130—138, 114, 145,  214—219, 

i-  ConvspDiKliiiice  da  GnilJnnms  le  Tsui 
■noadancc,  IIL  130,  it  aqq. 
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munion  of  the  ancient  Church,  his  course  of  life  and  habits 
of  mind  had  not  led  him  to  deal  very  earnestly  with  things 
beyond  the  world.  The  severe  duties,  the  grave  character  of 
the  causes  to  which  his  days  were  henceforth  to  be  devoted, 
had  akeady  led  him  to  a  closer  inspection  of  the  essential 
attnbutes  of  Christianity.  He  was  now  enrolled  for  life  as 
a  soldier  of  the  Keformation.  *  The  Reformation  was  hence- 
forth his  fatherland,  the  sphere  of  his  duty  and  his  affection. 
The  religious  Beformers  became  his  brethren,  whether  in 
France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  or  England.  Yet  his 
mind  had  taken  a  higher  flight  than  that  of  the  most  eminent 
Beformers.  His  goal  was  not  a  new  doctrine,  but  religious 
liberty.  In  an  age  when  to  think  was  a  crime,  and  when 
bigotry  and  a  persecuting  spirit  characterized  Eomanists  and 
Lutherans,  Calvinists  and  Zwinglians,  he  had  dared  to  an- 
nounce freedom  of  conscience  as  the  great  object  for  which 
noble  natures  should  strive.  In  an  age  when  toleration  was 
a  vice,  he  had  the  manhood  to  cultivate  it  as  a  virtue.  His 
parting  advice  to  the  Beformers  of  the  Netherlands,  when 
he  left  them  for  a  season  in  the  spring  of  1567,  was  to  sink 
all  lesser  differences  in  religious  union.  Those  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  and  those  of  the  Calvinistic  Chiurch,  in 
their  own  opinion  as  incapable  of  commingling  as  oil  and 
water,  were,  in  his  judgment,  capable  of  friendly  amalga- 
mation, f  He  appealed  eloquently  to  the  good  and  influen- 
tial of  all  parties  to  unite  in  one  common  cause  against 
oppression.  Even  while  favoring  daily  more  and  more  tlie 
cause  of  the  purified  Church,  and  becoming  daily  more 
alive  to  the  corruption  of  Borne,  he  was  yet  willing  to 
tolerate  all  forms  of  worship,  and  to  leave  reason  to  com- 
bat error. 

Without  a  particle  of  cant  or  fanaticism,  he  had  become 
a  deeply  religious  man.  Hitherto  he  had  been  only  a  man 
of  the  world  and  a  statesman,  but  from  this  time  forth  he 
began  calmly  to  rely  upon  God's  providence  in  all  the  emer- 
gencies of  his  eventful  life.  His  letters  written  to  his 
most  confidential  friends,  to  be  read  only  by  themselves, 
and  which  have  been  gazed  upon  by  no  other  eyes  until  after 

•  The  Prince  went  into  the  Reformed  worship  step  by  step,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  23rd  October,  1573,  that  he  publicly  att^ided  communion  at  a  Cal- 
vinist  meeting,  but  where  is  not  mentioned." — Vide  Van  Wyn  op  Wagenaer, 
vi.  73.  and  Van  der  Wall.  Privilegie  van  Dort,  bL  149,  No.  7. 

t  Wagenaer,  Vaderl.  Hist.,  vi.  227,  228.     Hoofd,iv.  132, 133. 
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the  li^se  of  nearly  three  centuries,  nbundantl}-  prove  his 
sincere  and  simple  trust.  This  sentiment  was  not  assumed 
for  effect  to  delude  others,  but  cherished  as  a  secret  support 
for  himself.  Hia  religion  was  not  a  cloak  to  his  designs, 
but  a  consolation  in  his  disasters.  In  his  letter  of  instruc- 
tion to  his  most  confidential  agent,  John  Bazius.  while  he 
declared  himself  frankly  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  princi- 
ples, he  expressed  his  estreme  repugnance  to  the  persecution 
of  Catholics.  "  Should  we  obtain  power  over  any  city  or 
cities,"  he  wrote,  "  let  the  communities  of  papists  be  as 
much  respected  and  protected  as  possible.  Let  them  be 
overcame,  not  by  violence,  but  with  gentle-niindedness  and 
virtuous  treatment."*  After  the  terrible  disaster  at  Jem- 
mingen,  he  had  written  to  Louis,  consoling  him,  in  the 
most  affectionate  language,  for  the  unfortunate  result  of  his 
campaign.  Not  a  word  of  reproach  escaped  from  him, 
although  his  brother  had  conducted  the  operations  in  Fries- 
land,  after  the  battle  of  Heiliger-Lee,  in  a  manner  quite 
contrary  to  bis  own  advice.  He  had  counselled  against  a 
battle,  and  had  foretold  a  defeat;!  but  after  the  battlehad 
been  fought  and  a  cnishing  defeat  sustained,  his  language 
breathed  only  imwavering  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  continued  confidence  in  his  own  courage,  "  You  may 
be  well  assured,  my  brother,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  have  never 
felt  anything  more  keenly  than  the  pitiable  misfortune  which 
has  happened  to  you,  for  many  reasons  which  you  can  easily 
imagine.  Moreover,  it  hinders  us  much  in  tlie  levy  which 
we  are  making,  and  has  greatly  chilled  the  hearts  of  those 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  ready  to  give  us  assistance. 
Nevertheless,  since  it  has  thus  pleased  God,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  patience  and  to  lose  not  courage :  conforming  our- 
selves to  His  divine  will,  as  for  my  part  I  have  deteitnined 
to  do  in  everything  which  may  happen,  still  proceeding  on- 
ward inour  work  with  his  Almighty  aid."  t  Soevia  tranquUlita 
in  wndU,  he  was  never  more  placid  than  when  the  storm  was 
wildest  and  the  night  dai'kest.  He  drew  his  consolations 
and  refreshed  his  courage  at  the  never-failing  fountains  of 
Divine  mercy. 

"  I  go  to-morrow,"  he  wrote  to  the  unworthy  Anna  of 
Saxony;  "  but  when  I  shall  return,  or  when  I  shall  see  you, 
I  cannot,  on  my  honor,  tell  you  with  certainty.     I  have  re- 
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solved  to  place  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  that  he 
may  guide  me  whither  it  is  His  good  pleasmre  that  I  should 
go.  1  see  tceU  enough  that  I  am  destined  to  pass  this  life  in 
misery  and  tabor,  with  which  I  am  well  content,  since  it  thus 
pleases  the  Omnipotent,  for  I  know  that  I  have  merited  stiU 
greater  chastisement  I  only  implore  him  graciously  to 
send  me  strength  to  endure  with  patience."* 

In  May,  1568,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  had  formally 
issued  a  requisition  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  to  desist  from  all  levies  and  machinations 
against  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  peace  of  the  realm.  This 
summons  he  was  commanded  to  ohey  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
all  rights,  fiefs,  privileges  and  endowments  bestowed  by 
imperial  hands  on  himself  or  his  predecessors,  and  of  in- 
curring the  heaviest  disgrace,  punishment,  and  penalties  of 
the  Empire,  t 

To  this  document  the  Prince  replied  in  August,  having 

paid  in  the  meantime  but  little  heed  to  its  precepts.     Now 

that  the  Emperor,  who  at  first  was  benignant,  had  begun  to 

frown  on  his  undertaking,  he  did  not  slacken  in  his  own 

endeavours  to  set  his  army  on  foot.     One  by  one  those 

among  the  princes  of  the  empire  who  had  been  most  stanch 

in  his  cause,  and  were  still  most  friendly  to  his  person, 

grew  colder  as  tyranny  became  stronger ;  but  the  ardor  of 

the  Prince  was  not  more  chilled  by  their  despair  than  by  the 

overthrow  at  Jemmingen,  which  had  been  its  cause.     In 

August,  he  answered  the  letter  of  the  Emperor,  respectfully 

but  warmly.     He  still  denounced  the  tyranny  of  Alva  and 

the  arts  of  Granvelle  with  that  vigorous  eloquence  which 

was  always  at  his  command,  while,  as  usual,  he  maintained 

a  show  of  almost  exaggerated  respect  for  their  monarch.  It 

was  not  to  be  presumed,  he  said,  that  his  Majesty,  "  a  king 

debonair  and  bountiful,"  had  ever  intended  such  cruelties  as 

those  which  had  been  rapidly  retraced  in  the  letter,  but  it 

was  certain  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  committed  them  all  of 

his  own  authority.  He  trusted,  moreover,  that  the  Emperor, 

after  he  had  read  the  "  Justification  "  which  the  Prince  had 

recently  published,  would  appreciate  the  reason  for  his  taking 

up  arms.     He  hoped  that  his  Majesty  would  now  consider 

the  resistance  just,  Christian,  and  conformable  to  die  public 

peace.    He  expressed  the  belief  that  rather  than  interpose 

*  Archives,  etc.,  do  la  Maison  d*Or:mgo  Nassau,  iii.  327 — 331. 

f  See  the  letter  in  Qachard,  Ck)rre8pondance  de  Goillamne  le  Tacit.,  iii.  1 — 5. 
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any  bindronce,  his  Majesty  would  Ihenceforth  rather  render 
assistance  "  to  the  poor  imd  desolate  Christians,"  even  as  it 
vas  his  Majesty's  office  and  authority  to  be  tlie  last  refuge 
of  the  injui-ed.* 

The  "  Justification  against  the  false  blame  of  his  colum- 
aiators  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  to  which  the  Prince  tlius 
referred,  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.  This 
remarkable  paper  had  been  drawn  up  at  the  advice  of  liis 
friends,  Landgrave  William  and  Elector  Angustus.t  but  it 
•ffoa  not  the  only  document  which  the  Prince  caused  to  be 
published  at  this  important  epoch.  He  issued  a.  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  he  addressed 
a  solemn  and  eloquent  warning  or  proclamation  to  ail  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands.  J  These  documents  ore 
eittremely  important  and  interesting.  Their  phraseology 
shows  the  intentions  and  the  spirit  by  which  the  Prince  was 
actuated  on  first  engaging  in  the  struggle.  Without  the 
Prince  and  his  efforts  at  this  juncture,  there  would  pro- 
bably have  never  been  a  free  Netlierland  commonwealth. 
It  is  certiun,  likewise,  that  without  an  enthusiastic  passion 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty  thraiighout  the  masses  of  the 
Netherland  people,  there  would  have  been  no  successful 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Prince.  He  knew  his  countrymen; 
while  tiiey,  from  highest  to  humblest,  recognized  in  him 
their  saviour.  There  was,  however,  no  pretence  of  a  revo- 
lutionary movement.  The  Prince  came  to  maintain,  not 
to  overthrow.  The  fii'eedom  which  had  been  enjoyed  in  the 
provinces  mitil  the  accession  of  the  Burgundian  dynasty,  it 
was  his  purpose  to  restore.  The  altitude  which  he  now 
assumed  was  a  peculiar  one  in  history.  TJiis  defender  of  a 
people's  cause  set  up  no  revolutionary  standard.  In  all  his 
documents  he  paid  apparent  reverence  to  the  authority  of 
the  King.  By  a  fiction,  which  was  not  un philosophical,  he 
flSBumed  that  the  monarch  was  incapable  of  the  crimes 
which  ho  charged  upon  tlie  Viceroy,  Thus  lie  did  not 
assume  tlie  character  of  a  rebel  in  anns  against  his  prince, 
hnt  in  his  own  capacity  of  sovereign  he  levied  troops  and 
waged  war  against  a  satrap  whom  he  chose  to  consider  false 
to  his  master's  orders.     In  the  interest  of  Pliilip,  assumed 

*  So8  tlo  Icttor  in  Gachard,  CDirespondsnce  do  Guillaumo  la  Tudt,, 
iii.  6—19. 

t  Arthivca,  etu.,  do  la  Maieon  d'OnuiBo,  iii.  ISI— ISB. 
t  7b»  DMtenUon  is  puljUihwl  ia  Bar,  Ir.  263, 261. 
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to  be  identical  with  the  welfare  of  his  people,  he  took  up 
arms  against  the  tyrant  who  was  sacrificing  both.  This 
mask  of  loyalty  would  never  save  his  head  from  the  block, 
as  he  well  knew,  but  some  spirits  lofty  as  his  own,  might 
perhaps  be  influenced  by  a  noble  sophistry,  which  sought  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  the  people  by  attributing  virtue  to 
the  King. 

And  thus  did  the  sovereign  of  an  insignificant  little 
principality  stand  boldly  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  most 
poweifiil  monarch  in  the  world.  At  his  own  expense,  and 
by  ahnost  superhuman  exertions,  he  had  assembled  nearly 
thirty  thousand  men.  He  now  boldly  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  and  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces, 
his  motives,  his  purposes,  and  his  hopes. 

"  We,  by  God's  grace  Prince  of  Orange,"  said  his  declara- 
tion of  31st  August,  1568,  '*  salute  all  faithful  subjects  of 
his  Majesty.  To  few  people  is  it  unknown  that  the  Spaniards 
have  for  a  long  time  sought  to  govern  the  land  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  Abusing  his  Majesty's  goodness,  they 
have  persuaded  him  to  decree  the  introduction  of  the  inqui- 
sition into  the  Netherlands.  They  well  understood,  that 
in  case  the  Netherlanders  could  be  made  to  tolerate  its 
exercise,  they  would  lose  all  protection  to  their  liberty ;  that 
if  they  opposed  its  introduction,  they  would  open  those  rich 
provinces  as  a  vast  field  of  plunder.  We  had  hoped  that 
his  Majesty,  taking  the  matter  to  heart,  would  have  spared 
his  hereditary  provinces  from  such  utter  ruin.  We  have 
found  our  hopes  futile.  We  are  unable,  by  reason  of  our 
loyal  service  due  to  his  Majesty,  and  of  our  true  compassion 
for  the  faithful  lieges,  to  look  with  tranquillity  any  longer  at 
such  murders,  robberies,  outrages,  and  agony.  We  are, 
moreover,  certain  that  his  Majesty  has  been  badly  informed 
upon  Netherland  matters.  We  take  up  arms,  therefore,  to 
oppose  the  violent  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  help  of 
the  merciful  God,  who  is  the  enemy  of  all  blood-thirstiness. 
Cheerfully  inclined  to  wager  our  life  and  all  our  worldly 
wealth  on  the  cause,  we  have  now,  God  be  thanked,  an  ex- 
cellent army  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  raised  all  at 
our  own  expense.  We  summon  all  loyal  subjects  of  the 
Netherlands  to  come  and  help  us.  Let  them  take  to  heart 
the  uttermost  need  of  the  country,  the  danger  of  perpetual 
slavery  for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  of  tiae  entire 
overthrow  of  the  Evangelical  religion.     Only  when  Alva's 
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blood-tbirstiiiess  shall  have  been  &t  lost  overpowered,  can 
the  provinces  hope  to  recover  their  pure  administrEtion 
of  justice,  and  a  prospwous  coodition  for  their  common- 
wealth."* 

In  the  "  warning  "  or  proclamation  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  prince  expressed  similar  sentiments. 
He  announced  his  intention  of  expellbg  the  Spaniards  for 
ever  from  the  country.  To  accomplish  the  mighty  under- 
taking, money  was  necessary.  He  accordingly  called  on 
his  countrymen  to  contribute,  the  rich  out  of  tlieir  abund- 
ance, the  poor  even  out  of  their  poverty,  to  the  furtherance 
of  die  cause.  To  do  this,  while  it  was  yet  time,  he  solemnly 
warned  them  "  before  God,  the  fatherland,  and  the  world." 
After  the  title  of  this  paper  were  cited  tlie  t^Sth,  29lh.  and 
30th  verses  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Proverbs.  The  favorite 
motto  of  the  Prince,  "pro  lege,  rege,  grege,"  was  also  affixed 
to  the  document,  t 

These  appeals  had,  however,  but  little  effect.  Of  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  promised  on  behalf  of  leading 
nobles  and  merchants  of  tlie  Netherlands  by  Marcus  Perez, 
but  ten  or  twelve  thousand  came  to  hand.  \  The  appeals 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  Compromise,  and  to 
many  others  who  had,  in  times  past,  been  favorable  to  the 
liberal  party  weve  powerless.  A  poor  Anabaptist  preacher 
collected  a  small  sum  from  a  refugee  congregation  on  the 
outskirts  of  Holland,  and  brought  it.  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
into  the  Prince's  camp.  It  came  from  people,  he  said, 
whose  will  was  better  than  the  gift.  They  never  wished  to 
be  repaid,  he  said,  except  by  kindness,  when  the  cause  ot 
reform  should  be  triumphant  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
Prince  signed  a  receipt  for  the  money,  expressing  himself 
touched  by  this  sympathy  from  these  poor  outcasts,  §  In 
the  course  of  time,  other  contributions  from  similar  sources, 
principally  collected  by  dissenting  preachers,  starving  and 
persecuted  church  communities,  were  received.  ||  The  po- 
verty-stricken exiles  contributed  far  more,  in  proportion,  for 
the  establishment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  than  the 
wealthy  merchants  or  the  haughty  nobles, H 

*  Bor,  IT,  BSa,  254. 

t  Tlie  "  WaurBchonwing "  la  pnbBsfa^  in  fnn  in  the  BTToegael  ran  An- 
Ulentlk.  Sink.,  tot  P.  Bor,  Hisb.,  131-123. 

1  BcB-,  ir,  aSl,  eSB,     Hoofd,  ».  18a. 

f  Braadt.  Riet.  der  RsformBlJe,  i.  EZfl.  Letter  nf  P.  W.  BocinKiuint  to 
0.  P.  Boofd,  7th  August,  1006.  II  Brandt,  L  S18.  ^  fior,  *.  311. 
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Late  in  September,  the  Prince  mustered  his  army  in  the 
province  of  Treves,  near  the  monastery  of  Romersdorf.*  His 
force  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom  nine 
thousand  were  cavalry,  f  Lumey,  Count  de  la  Marck,  now 
joined  him  at  the  head  of  a  picked  band  of  troopers ;  a  bold, 
ferocious  partisan,  descended  from  the  celebrated  Wild  Boar 
of  Ardennes.  Like  Civilis,  the  ancient  Batavian  hero,  he  had 
sworn  to  leave  hair  and  beard  unshorn  till  the  liberation  of 
the  country  was  achieved,  or  at  least  till  the  death  of  Egmont, 
whose  blood  relation  he  was,  had  been  avenged.  I  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  fierce  conduct  of  this  chieftain,  and  particu- 
larly the  cruelties  exercised  upon  monks  and  papists!  by  his 
troops,  dishonored  the  cause  more  than  their  valor  could  ad- 
vance it.  But  in  those  stormy  times  such  rude  but  incisive 
instruments  were  scarcely  to  be  neglected,  and  the  name  of 
Lumey  was  to  be  for  ever  associated  with  the  earliest  and 
most  important  triumphs  of  the  liberal  cause. 

It  was  fated,  however,  that  but  few  laurels  should  be  won 
by  the  patriots  in  this  campaign.,  The  Prince  crossed  tlie 
Ehine  at  Saint  Feit,  a  village  belonging  to  himself.  ||  He 
descended  along  the  banks  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Cologne.  Then,  after  hovering  in  apparent  uncertainty  about 
the  territories  of  Juliers  and  Limburg,  he  suddenly,  on  a 
bright  moonlight  night,  crossed  the  Mouse  with  his  whole 
army,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stochem.lT  The  operation 
was  brilliantly  effected.  A  compact  body  of  cavalry,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  which  had  been  more  than  once  adopted  by 
Julius  CflBsai',  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  current,  under 
which  shelter  the  whole  army  successfully  forded  the  river.** 
The  Meuse  was  more  shallow  than  usual,  but  the  water  was 
as  high  as  the  soldiers'  necks.  This  feat  was  accomplished 
on  the  night  and  morning  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  October. 
It  was  considered  so  bold  an  achievement  that  its  fame 
spread  far  and  wide.  The  Spaniards  began  to  tremble  at  tlie 
prowess  of  a  Prince  whom  they  had  affected  to  despise.     The 

*  Hoofd,  V.  183. 

t  Hoofd,  V.  183.— Compare  Strada,  vii.  338;  Bentivoglio,  v.  77,  78  ;  Wa- 
genaer,  yi.  286  ;  Gi*ot.  Ann.,  L  32;  Meteren,  ii.  55. 

t  Bor,  iv.  256.     Strada,  liv.  vii.  338.    Wagenaer,  Vaderl.  Hist.,  vi.  286. 

§  Bor,  iv.  256.     Hoofd,  v.  183. 

II  Bor,  iv.  256.     Wagenaer,  Vaderl.  Hist.,  vi.  286.     Meteren,  55. 

t  "  Relation  de  VExp^dition  du  Prince  d'Orange  en  1568,"  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Courteville,  who  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Alva  during  the 
campaign ;  in  Gktchard,  Correepondance  de  Guillaume  le  Tadt.,  iii.  319—337. 

♦»  Hoofd,  v.  186.    Meteren,  f.  66. 
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Tery  fact  of  the  passage  was  flatly  contradicted.  An  unfor- 
tunate butcher  at  Amsterdam  was  scourged  at  tlie  whipping- 
post, because  he  mentioned  it  as  matter  of  common  report.^ 
The  Duke  of  Ah'a  refused  to  credit  the  tale  when  it  was  an- 
nounced to  him.  "  Ib  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  a 
flock  of  wild  geeae,"  he  asked,  "  that  it  can  fly  over  rivers 
like  the  Meuse?"+  Nevertheless  it  was  true,  Tha  outlawed, 
exiled  Prince  stood  once  more  on  tbe  borders  of  Brabant,  with 
an  army  of  disciplined  ti-oops  at  liis  back.  His  banners  bore 
patriotic  inscriptions.  "  Pro  Lege,  Eege,  Grege,"  was  em- 
blazoned upon  some.  A  pelican  tearing  her  breast  to  nourish 
her  young  with  her  life-blood  was  the  pathetic  emblem  of 
others.  J  It  was  his  determination  to  fore-e  or  entice  the 
Duke  of  Alva  into  a  general  engagement  He  was  desirous 
to  wipe  out  the  ttisgi-ace  of  Jemmingen,  Could  he  plant  his 
victorious  standard  thus  in  the  very  heart  of  the  countiy,  he 
felt  that  thousands  would  rally  around  it.  The  country  would 
rise  almost  to  a  man,  could  he  achieve  a  victory  over  the 
tyrant,  flushed  as  he  was  with  victory,  and  sated  with  blood. 
With  banners  flying,  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  defiance  which  an  already  victorious 
general  could  assume,  Orange  marched  into  Brabant,  and 
took  up  a  position  within  six  thousand  paces  of  Alva's  en- 
campment. Hisplanwasateveryhazardtodai-eor  todecoy 
his  adversary  into  the  chances  of  a  stricken  fleld.  The  Go- 
vernor was  entrenched  at  a  place  called  Keiserslager,  which 
Julius  Csesnr  had  once  occupied.  The  city  of  Maestricht 
was  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  which  was  thus  com- 
pletely under  his  protection,  while  it  furnished  him  with 
supphes.5  The  Prince  sent  to  the  Duke  a  herald,  who  was 
to  propose  that  all  prisoners  who  might  be  taken  in  the 
coming  campaign  should  be  exchanged  instead  of  being  exe- 
cuted. 11  The  herald,  booted  and  spurred,  even  as  he  had 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  was  instantly  hanged.  H  This 
was  the  significant  answer  to  the  mission  of  mercy.  Alva 
held  no  parley  with  rebels  before  a  battle,  nor  gave  quarter 
afterwards. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Dnke  had  carefiiUy  studied  the 
whole  position  of  afiGairs,  and  had  arrived  at  his  conclusion. 
He  was  determined  not  to  fight  It  was  ohvious  that  the 
Prince  would  offer  battle  eageriy,  ostentatiously,  frequently, 
but  the  Governor  was  resolved  never  to  accept  the  combat. 
Once  taken,  his  resolution  was  unalterable.  He  recognized 
the  important  difference  between  his  own  attitude  at  present, 
and  that  in  which  he  had  found  himself  during  tiie  past 
summer  in  Friesland.  There  a  battle  had  been  necessary, 
now  it  was  more  expedient  to  overcome  his  enemy  by  delay. 
In  Friesland,  the  rebels  had  just  achieved  a  victory  over  the 
choice  troops  of  Spain.  Here  they  were  suffering  from  the 
stigma  of  a  crushing  defeat.  Then,  the  army  of  Louis  Nas- 
sau was  swelling  daily  by  recruits,  who  poured  in  from  all 
the  country  round.  Now,  neither  peasant  nor  noble  dared 
lifl  a  finger  for  the  Prince.  The  army  of  Louis  had  been 
sustained  by  the  one  which  his  brother  was  known  to  be 
preparing.  If  their  movements  had  not  been  checked,  a 
junction  would  have  been  effected.  The  armed  revolt  would 
then  have  assumed  so  formidable  an  aspect,  that  rebellion 
would  seem,  even  for  the  timid,  a  safer  choice  than  loyalty. 
The  army  of  the  Prince,  on  the  contrary,  was  now  the  last 
hope  of  the  patriots.  The  three  by  which  it  had  been  pre- 
ceded had  been  successively  and  signally  vanquished.* 

Friesland,  again,  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  country.  A 
defeat  sustained  by  the  government  there  did  not  necessarily 
imperil  the  possession  of  the  provinces.  Brabant,  on  the 
contrary,  was  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands.  Should  the 
Prince  achieve  a  decisive  triumph  then  and  there,  he  would 
be  master  of  the  nation's  fate.  The  Viceroy  knew  himself 
to  be  odious,  and  he  reigned  by  terror.  The  Prince  was  the 
object  of  the  people's  idolatry,  and  they  would  rally  round 
him  if  they  dared.  A  victory  gained  by  the  liberator  over 
the  tyrant,  would  destroy  the  terrible  talisman  of  invinci- 
bility by  which  Alva  governed.  The  Duke  had  sufficiently 
demonstrated  his  audacity  in  the  tremendous  chastisement 
which  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  rebels  under  Louis.  He 
could  now  afford  to  play  that  scientific  game  of  which  he 
was  so  profound  a  master,  without  risking  any  loss  of  re- 
spect or  authority.  He  was  no  enthusiast.  Although  he 
doubtless  felt  sufficiently  confident  of  overcoming  the  Prince 

*  Relation  du  Secretaire  Covrteville.     Gtullaxune  le  Tacit.,  m,  323—326. 
V.  de  Vynckt,  ii.  113, 114.     Bor,  iv.  256,  257.    Hoofti,  v.  186. 
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in  a  pitched  battle,  he  had  not  suflRcieiit  relish  for  the  joys 
of  otmtest  to  be  willing  to  risk  even  a  remote  possibility  of 
defeat,  His  force,  although  composed  of  veterans  and  of 
the  best  musketeers  and  pikemen  in  Europe,  was  still  some- 
what inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  his  adversaiy.  Against 
the  twenty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse  of 
Orange,  he  could  oppose  only  liftmen  or  sixteen  thousand 
foot  and  fifty-five  hundred  riders."!-  Moreover,  the  advantage 
which  he  bad  possessed  in  Friesland,  a  country  only  favor- 
able to  infantry,  in  which  he  had  been  stronger  than  his 
opponent,  was  now  transferred  to  his  new  enemy.  On  the 
plains  of  Brabant,  the  Prince's  superiority  in  cavalry  was 
sure  to  tell.  The  season  of  the  year,  too,  was  an  important 
element  in  the  calculation.  The  winter  alone  would  soon 
disperse  the  bands  of  German  mercenaries,  whose  expenees 
Orange  was  not  able  to  support,  even  while  in  active  service. 
With  unpaid  wages  and  disappointed  hopes  of  plunder,  the 
rebel  army  would  disappear  in  a  few  weeks  as  totally  as  if 
defeated  in  the  open  field.  In  brief.  Orange  by  a  victory 
would  gain  new  life  and  strengtli,  while  his  defeat  could  no 
more  than  anticipate,  by  a  few  weeks,  the  destruction  of  his 
army,  already  inevitable.  Alva,  on  the  contrary,  might  lose 
the  mastery  of  the  Netherlands  if  unfortunate,  and  would 
gain  no  solid  advantage  if  triumphant.  The  Prince  had 
everything  to  hope,  the  Duke  eveiything  to  fear,  from  the 
result  of  a  general  action.! 

The  plan,  thus  deliberately  resolved  upon,  was  accomphsh- 
ed  with  faultless  accuracy.  As  a  work  of  art,  the  present 
campaign  of  Alva  against  Orange  was  a  more  consummate 
masterpiece  than  the  more  briEiant  and  dashing  expedition 
into  Friesland.  The  Duke  had  resolved  to  hang  upon  his 
adversary's  skirts,  to  follow  him  move  by  move,  to  check  him 
at  every  turn,  to  hara-sa  him  in  a  hundred  ways,  to  foil  all 
his  enterprises,  to  pany  all  his  strokes,  and  finiUIy  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  countty,  after  a  totally  barren  campaign, 
when,  as  he  felt  certain,  his  ill-paid  hirelings  would  vanish 
in  all  directions,  and  leave  their  pati-iot  Prince  a  helpless 
and  penniless  adventurer.  The  scheme  thus  sagaciously 
conceived,  his  adversary,  with  all  his  efforts,  was  unable  to 
circumvent. 

*  Stnida,  lib,  vii.  338.     Umaom.  t  77.      V.  d.  Vynokt,  U.  113.— Compare 
Hoofd,  V.  IBS.     Meteron,  511.     BBOliTiiglio,  lih,  t,  77,  7S. 
taa^tr.aSB.    Hooa.    Y.d.Tynekt.    CaBrtevUlB.    llBterBi,aMwgi. 
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The  campaign  lasted  little  more  than  a  month.  Twenty- 
nine  times  the  Prince  changed  his  encampment,*  and  at 
every  remove  the  Duke  was  still  behind  him,  as  close  and 
seemingly  as  impalpable  as  his  shadow.  Thrice  they  were 
within  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  twice  without  a  single 
trench  or  rampart  between  them.f  The  country  people 
refused  the  Prince  supplies,  for  they  trembled  at  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Governor.  Alva  had  caused  the  irons  to  be 
removed  from  all  the  mills,  so  that  not  a  bushel  of  com 
could  be  ground  in  the  whole  province.  I  The  country  thus 
afforded  but  little  forage  for  lite  thirty  thousand  soldiers  of 
the  Prince.  The  troops,  already  discontented,  were  clamo- 
rous for  pay  and  plunder.  During  one  mutinous  demonstra- 
tion, the  Prince's  sword  was  shot  from  his  side,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  a  general  outbreak  was  suppressed.  § 
The  soldiery  were  maddened  and  tantalized  by  the  tactics 
of  Alva.  They  found  themselves  constantly  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  who  seemed  to  court  a  battle  at  one  moment 
and  to  vanish  like  a  phantom  at  the  next.  They  felt  the 
winter  approaching,  and  became  daily  more  dissatisfied  with 
the  irritating  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Upon 
the  night  of  the  5  th  and  6th  of  October  the  Prince  had 
crossed  the  Meuse  at  Stochem.  ||  Thence  he  had  proceeded  to 
Tongres,  followed  closely  by  the  enemy's  force,  who  encamp- 
ed in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  From  Tongres  he  had 
moved  to  Saint  Trond,  still  pursued  and  still  baffled  in  the 
same  cautious  manner.  The  skirmishing  at  the  outposts 
was  incessant,  but  the  main  body  was  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
there  seemed  a  chance  of  its  becoming  involved. 

From  Saint  Trond,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he 
had  remained  several  days,  he  advanced  in  a  southerly 
direction  towards  Jodoigne.  Count  de  Genlis,  with  a  re- 
inforcement of  French  Huguenots,  for  which  the  Prince  had 
been  waiting,  had  penetrated  through  the  Ardennes,  crossed 
the  Meuse  at  Charlemont,  and  was  now  intending  a  junction 
with  him  at  Waveron.lT    The  river  Geta  flowed  between 

*  V.  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  114.     Strada,  Ub.  vii.  346. 

t  Hoofd,  V.  187.  Letter  of  Duke  of  Alva  to  the  CouncU  of  State  from 
Cateau  Cambresis,  22iid  Noyember,  1568,  in  Bor,  iv.  257.  Ck)iTespondance  de 
Philippe  XL,  ii.  808. 

t  Bor,  iv.  256.     Hoofd,  v.  186.  §  Strada,  lib.  vii.  342. 

II  Hoofd,  V.  185.  Courteville,  323. — Compare  Mendoza,  f.  79.  Wagenaor, 
vl.  288. 

%  Belation  de  ConrteyiUe,  327—329.    Meteren,  56.    Mendoza,  87, 88. 
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them.  The  Prince  statiosed  a  considerable  force  apon  a 
hill  new  the  stream  to  protect  the  passage,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  to  send  his  arniy  across  the  river.  Count 
Hoogstraaten,  ytith  the  rear-guard,  caiiaisting  of  about  three 
thousand  men,  were  alone  left  upon  thehither  bank.in  orderto 
provoke  or  to  tempt  the  enemy,  who,  as  usual,  was  encamped 
very  near.  Alva  refused  to  attack  the  main  army,  butmpid- 
ly  delnched  his  son,  Don  Frederic,  with  a  force  of  four  thou- 
sand foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  to  cut  off  lite  rear-guani. 
The  movement  was  effected  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  hill 
was  taken,  the  three  thousand  troops  which  had  not  passed 
the  river  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Vitelli  hastily  despatched 
a  genlleman  named  Barberini  to  implore  the  duke  to  advance 
with  the  main  body,  cross  the  river,  and,  once  for  all,  exter- 
minate the  rebels  in  a  general  combat.  Alva,  inffamed,  not 
with  ardor  for  an  impending  triumph,  hut  with  r^e,  that 
his  sagely-conceived  plans  could  not  be  comprehended  even 
by  his  son  and  by  his  favorite  officers,  answered  llie  eager 
messenger  with  peremptory  violence.  "Go  back  to  Vitelli," 
he  cried.  "Is  he.  or  am  I,  to  command  in  this  campaign? 
Tell  him  not  to  suffer  a  single  man  to  cross  the  river.  Warn 
him  against  sending  any  more  envoys  to  advise  a  battle ;  for 
should  you  or  any  other  man  dare  to  bring  me  another  such 
message.  I  swear  to  you,  by  the  head  of  the  King,  that  you 
go  not  hence  alive."* 

With  this  decisive  answer  the  messenger  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  gallop  back  with  all  haste,  in  order  to  participate 
in  what  might  be  left  of  the  butchery  of  Count  Hoogstraaten 's 
force,  and  to  prevent  Vitelli  and  Don  Frederic  in  their  ill- 
timed  ardor,  from  crossing  the  river.  This  wa.i  properly 
effected,  while  in  tlie  meantime  the  whole  rear-guard  of  the 
patriots  had  been  slaughtered.  A  hundred  or  two,  the  last 
who  remained,  bad  made  their  escape  from  the  field,  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  house  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
Spaniards  set  the  buildings  on  fire,  and  standing  d 
with  lifted  lances,  offered  the  fugitives  the  choice  of  bein 
consumed  in  the  flames  or  of  springing  out  upon  tbeu-  spen 
Thnsentrapped,  some  chose  the  one  course,  some  the  olher. 
A  few,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  fire  and  the  brutality  of 
the  Spaniards,  stabbed  themselves  with  their  own  swords. 
Others  embraced,  and  then  killed  each  other,  the  ( 
&om  below  looking  on,  as  at  a  theatrical  exhibition; 
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hissing  and  now  i^pplauding,  as  the  death  struggles  were 
more  or  less  to  liieir  taste.*  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  fugi- 
Hves  were  dead.  Nearly  tiiree  thousand  of  the  patriots 
were  slain  in  this  combat,  including  those  burned  or 
butchered  after  the  battle  was  oyer.f  The  Sieurde  Lou- 
verwal  was  taken  prisoner  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded 
in  Brussels ;  but  the  greatest  misfortune  sustained  by  the 
liberal  party  upon  this  occasion  was  the  death  of  Antony 
de  Lalaing,  Count  of  Hoogstraaten.  This  brave  and  gene- 
rous nobleman,  the  tried  friend  of  the  Prmce  of  Orange,  and 
his  colleague  during  the  memorable  scenes  at  Antwerp,  was 
wounded  in  the  foot  during  the  action,  by  an  accidental  dis- 
charge of  his  own  pistol.  The  injury,  although  apparently 
slight,  caused  his  death  in  a  few  days.  I  There  seemed  a 
strange  coincidence  in  his  good  and  eyil  fortunes.  A  casual 
wound  in  the  hand  from  his  own  pistol  whUe  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Brussels,  to  greet  Alva  upon  his  first  arrival,  had  saved 
him  from  the  scaffold.  And  now  in  his  first  pitched  battle 
with  the  Duke,  this  seemingly  trifling  injury  in  the  foot  was 
destined  to  terminate  his  existence.  Another  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance had  mariied  the  event  At  a  gay  supper  in  the 
course  of  this  campaign,  Hoogstraaten  had  tea^  Count 
Louis,  in  a  rough,  soldderly  way,  with  his  disaster  at  Jem- 
mingen.  He  had  affected  to  believe  that  the  retreat  upon 
that  occasion  had  been  imnecessary,  **We  have  been  now 
many  days  in  the  Netherlands,"  said  he,  "and  we  have  seen 
nothing  of  the  Spaniards  but  tiieir  backs."  "  And  when  the 
Duke  does  break  loose,"  replied  Louis,  somewhat  nettled, 
"I  warrant  you  will  see  their  faces  soon  enough,  and  remem- 
ber them  for  the  rest  of  your  1  ife. "  §  The  half-j esting  remark 
was  thus  destined  to  become  a  gloomy  prophecy. 

This  was  the  only  important  action  during  the  campaign. 
Its  perfect  success  did  not  warp  Alva's  purpose,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  murmurs  of  many  of  his  officers,  he  re- 
mained firm  in  his  resolution.  After  the  termination  of  the 
battle  on  the  Geta,  and  the  Duke's  obstinate  refusal  to  pur- 
sue his  advantage,  the  Baron  de  Chevreau  dashed  his  pistol 
to  the  ground,  in  his  presence,  exclaiming  that  the  Duke 
would  never  fight.  ||  The  Governor  smiled  at  the  young 
man's  chagrin,  seemed  even  to  approve  his  enthusiasm,  but 

♦  Strada,  lib.  tu.  346. 

t  Mendoza,  88—92.     Bor,  iv.  256,  257.     Relation  de  Courfcevillo,  etc., 
329—331.  t  Hoofd,  ▼.  187.    Mendoza,  88—92. 

/  IbJd,,  92,  tt  Hoofd,  y.  187.    Mendoza,  90. 
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officer  to  fight, 
B  bloodlesa,  bo 


reminded,  liiin  that  it  was  the  business  of  a 
of  a  general  to  conqtier.  If  the  victory  w 
much  the  better  for  all.* 

Thb  action  van  fought  on  the  aoth  of  October.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  Prince  made  his  junction  wiih  Genlis 
at  Waveren,  a  place  ahoiit  three  leagues  from  Louvain  and 
from  Brussels.  -|'  This  auxiliaiy  force  was,  however,  insigni- 
ficant. There  were  only  five  hundred  cavalry  and  three  thou- 
sand foot,  but  so  many  women,  and  children,  that  it  seemed 
rather  an  emigrating  colony  than  an  invading  army.^  They 
arrived  late.  If  tliey  bad  come  earlier,  it  would  bave  been 
of  little  consequence,  for  it  had  been  written  that  no  laurels 
were  to  he  gathered  in  that  campaign.  The  fraternal  spirit 
which  existed  between  the  Refomiers  in  all  countries  was 
all  which  could  be  manifested  upon  the  occasion.  The 
Prince  was  frustrated  in  his  hopes  of  a  general  battle,  still 
more  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  supineuess  of  the  country. 
Not  a  voice  was  raised  to  welcome  the  deliverer.  Not  a 
single  city  opened  its  gates.  All  was  crouching,  silent, 
abject  Tlie  rising,  which  perhaps  would  have  been  univer- 
eal  had  a  brilliant  victory  been  obtained,  was,  by  the  mas- 
terly tactics  of  Alva,  rendered  an  almost  inconceivable  ide:;. 
The  mutinous  demonstrations  in  the  Prince's  camp  becntuo 
incessant;  the  soldiers  were  discontented  and  weary.  What 
the  Duke  had  foretold  was  coming  to  pass,  for  the  Prince's 
army  was  already  dissolving. 

Genlis  and  the  other  French  officers  were  desu'ous  that 
the  Prince  should  abandon  the  Netherlands  for  tlie  present, 
and  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Huguenots,  who  had  again 
renewed  the  religious  war  under  Conde  and  Cohgny.  §  The 
German  soldiers,  however,  would  listen  to  no  such  proposaL 
They  had  enlisted  to  fight  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  would  not  hear  of  making  war  (gainst  Charles  IX. 
in  France.  ||  The  Prince  was  obliged  to  coimtermarch  to- 
wards tlie  Ehine.  He  recrossed  the  Geta,  somewhat  to  Alva's 
astonishment. IT  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  Meuse. 
The  autumn  rains,  however,  had  much  swollen  that  river 
since  his  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  so  that  It 
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could  no  louger  be  forded.  He  approached  the  city  of  Liege, 
and  summoned  their  Bishop,  as  he  had  done  on  his  entrance 
into  the  country,  to  grant  a  free  passage  to  his  troops. 
The  Bishop,  who  stood  in  awe  of  Alva,  and  who  had 
accepted  his  protection,  again  refused.*  The  Prince  had 
no  time  to  parley.  He  was  again  obliged  to  countermarch, 
and  took  his  way  along  the  high  road  to  France,  still  watched 
and  closely  pursued  by  Alva,  between  whose  troops  and  his 
own  daily  skirmishes  took  place.  At  Le  Quesnoy,  the  Prince 
gained  a  trifling  advantage  over  the  Spaniards ;  at  Cateau 
Cambresis  he  also  obtained  a  slight  and  easy  victory ;  but 
by  the  17th  of  November  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  entered 
Gateau  Cambresis,  and  the  Prince  had  crossed  the  frontier 
of  France.  \ 

The  Marechal  de  Cosse,  who  was  stationed  on  the  boun- 
dary of  France  and  Flanders,  now  harassed  the  Prince  by 
very  similar  tactics  to  those  of  Alva.  I  He  was,  however,  too 
weak  to  inflict  any  serious  damage,  although  strong  enough 
to  create  perpetual  annoyance.  He  also  sent  a  secretary 
to  the  Piince,  with  a  formal  prohibition,  in  the  name  of 
Charles  IX.,  against  his  entering  the  French  territory  with 
his  troops.  § 

Besides  these  negotiations,  conducted  by  Secretary  Fa- 
velles  on  the  part  of  Marechal  de  Cosse,  the  King,  who  was 
excessively  alarmed,  also  despatched  the  Marechal  Gaspar 
de  Schomberg  on  the  same  service.  That  envoy  accordingly 
addressed  to  the  Prince  a  formal  remonstrance  in  the  name 
of  his  sovereign.  Charles  IX.,  it  was  represented,  found  it 
very  strange  ttiat  the  Prince  should  thus  enter  the  French 
territory.  The  King  was  not  aware  that  he  had  ever  given 
him  the  least  cause  for  hostile  proceedings,  could  not  there- 
fore take  it  in  good  part  that  die  Prince  should  thus  enter 
France  with  a  '*  large  and  puissant  army ;"  because  no  po- 
tentate, however  humble,  could  tolerate  such  a  proceeding, 
much  less  a  great  and  powerful  monarch.  Orange  was  there- 
fore summoned  to  declare  his  intentions,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  informed,  that  if  he  merely  desired  **  to  pass 
amiably  through  the  country,"  and  would  give  assurance, 

*  Gachard,    Correspondance    de    Gaillaumo  lo  Tacit.,    iii.    19—34,    and 
338—366. 

t  Conrtevillo,  Relation,  etc.,  333,  et  seq.     Bor,  iv.  256,  257.     Mendo2a, 
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and  request  permission  to  that  effect,  under  his  hand  and 
seal,  his  Majesty  would  take  all  necessary  measures  to  secure 
that  amiable  passage.  '^ 

The  Prince  replied  by  a  reference  to  the  statements  which 
he  had  already  mads  to  Marechal  de  Cosse.  He  averred 
l^at  he  had  not  entered  France  with  evil  intent,  but  rather 
with  a  desire  to  render  veiy  humble  service  to  his  Majesty, 
so  far  as  be  could  do  so  with  a  clear  conscience. 

Touching  the  King's  inability  to  remember  having  given 
any  occasion  to  hostile  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Prince, 
he  replied  that  he  would  pass  that  matter  by.  Although  he 
could  adduce  many,  various,  and  strong  reasons  for  violent 
measiu'es,  he  was  not  so  devoid  of  understanding  as  not  to 
recognize  the  futihty  of  attempting  anything,  by  his  own 
personal  means,  against  so  great  and  powerful  a  King,  in 
comparison  with  whom  he  was  "  but  a  petty  companion." 

"  Since  the  true  religion,"  continued  Orange,  "  is  a  public 
and  general  affair,  which  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  privata 
matters ;  since  the  Prince,  as  a  true  Christian,  is  held  by 
his  honor  and  conscience  to  procure,  with  all  his  strength, 
its  aflvancement  and  estabUshmeut  in  every  place  whatever ; 
since,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  edict  published 
in  September  last  by  his  Majesty,  attempts  have  been  mada 
to  force  in  their  consciences  all  those  who  are  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  :  and  since  it  has  been  determined  to  exter- 
minate the  pure  word  of  God,  and  the  entire  exercise 
thereof,  and  to  permit  no  other  religion  than  the  Eoman 
Catholic,  a  thing  very  prejudicial  to  the  neighboring  nations 
where  there  is  a  free  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion, 
therefore  the  Prince  would  put  no  faith  m  the  assertions  of 
his  Majesty,  that  it  was  not  his  Majesty's  intentions  to  force 
the  consciences  of  any  one." 

Having  given  this  very  deliberate  and  succinct  contradic- 
tion to  tlie  statements  of  the  French  King,  the  Prince  pro- 
ceeded to  express  his  sympadiy  for  tiie  oppressed  Christians 
everywhere.  He  protested  that  he  would  give  them  all  the 
aid,  comfort,  counsel,  and  assistance  that  he  was  able  to 
give  them.  He  asserted  his  conviction  that  the  men  who 
professed  "  the  religion"  demanded  nothing  else  than  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  His  word,  while  in 
all  mattei's  of  civil  polity  they  were  ready  to  render  obedienca 

*  Piicea  concsTDant  teg  Tronblea  dee  Pafs-Ba*.     CdQ.   Ooraiil.     tL  95i 
Anbivea  of  the  Haeuo,  US.,  3ti0,  361. 
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to  his  Migesty.  He  added  that  all  his  doings  were  governed 
by  a  Christian  and  affectionate  regard  for  the  King  and  his 
subjects,  whom  his  Majesty  must  be  desirous  of  preserving 
from  extreme  ruin.  He  averred,  moreover,  that  if  he  should 
perceive  any  indication  that  those  of  the  religion  were  pur- 
suing any  other  object  than  liberty  of  conscience  and 
security  for  life  and  property,  he  would  not  only  withdraw 
his  assistance  from  them,  but  would  use  the  whole  strength 
€f  his  army  to  exterminate  them.  In  conclusion,  he  begged 
the  King  to  believe  that  the  work  which  the  Prince  had 
undertaken  was  a  Christian  work,  and  that  his  intentions 
were  good  and  friendly  towards  his  Majesty.  * 

It  was,  however,  in  vain  that  the  Prmce  endeavored  to 
induce  his  army  to  try  the  fortunes  of  the  civil  war  in 
France.  They  had  enlisted  for  the  Netherlands,  the  cam- 
paign was  over,  and  Ihey  insisted  upon  being  led  back  to 
Germany,  t  Schomberg,  secretly  instructed  by  the  King 
of  France,  was  active  in  fomenting  the  discontent,!  and 
the  Prince  was  forced  to  yield.  He  led  his  army  through 
Champagne  and  Lorraine  to  Strasbui^,  where  they  were 
disbanded.  §  All  the  money  which  the  Prince  had  been 
able  to  collect  was  paid  them.  He  pawned  all  his  camp 
equipage,  his  plate,  his  fumiture«||  What  he  could  not 
pay  in  money  he  made  up  in  promises,  sacredly  to  be  ful- 
filled when  he  should  be  restored  to  his  possessions.  He 
even  solemnly  engaged,  should  he  return  firom  France  alive, 
and  be  still  unable  to  pay  their  arrears  of  wages,  to  surrender 
his  person  to  them  as  a  hostage  for  his  debtlf 

Thus  triumphantly  for  Alva,  thus  miserably  for  Orange, 
ended  the  campaign.  Thus  hopelessly  vanished  the  army 
to  which  so  many  proud  hopes  had  attached  themselves. 
Eight  thousand  men  had  been  slain  in  paltry  encounters,** 
thirty  thousand  were  dispersed,  not  easily  to  be  again  col- 
lected.   All  the  funds  which  the  Prince  could  command 

*  This  very  eloquently- written  letter  was  dated  Cissonne,  December  3rd, 
1568.  It  has  never  been  pnblished.  It  is  in  the  Collection  of  MSS.  last  cited 
(Pieces  concemant,  etc.),  Hague  Archives. 

t  Meteren,  66.  X  De  Thou,  Hoofd.        §  Bor,  iv.  267.    Hoofd,  v.  188. 

II  Hoofd,  V.  188. 

%  Archives,  etc.,  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  iii.  334—338,  355—360. 

**  Letter  of  Alva  from  Gateau  Cambresis,  in  Bor,  iv.  257.  Meudoza  (98,  9Q) 
says  5000.  HeiTera  (part  i.  lib.  xv.  cap.  xii.  p.  705)  says  6000.  All  writers 
agree  that  the  Duke  sustained  absolutely  no  loss  throughout  the  campaign. 
Compare  Herrera,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  xi.  and  xii.  p.  700 — 706 ;  and  Cabrera,  Ub. 
viii.  cap.  viiL  and  ix.  505—513. 
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had  been  wasted  wllhoiit  producing  a  result.  For  the 
present,  nothing  seemed  to  afford  a  ground  of  hope  for  the 
Netherlands,  but  tlie  war  of  freedom  had  been  renewed  in 
France.  A  band  of  twelve  hundred  mounted  men-at-arras 
were  willing  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Prince.  The 
three  brothers  accordingly.  William,  Louis,  and  Henry — a 
lad  of  eighteen,  who  had  abandoned  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity to  obey  the  chivalrous  instincts  of  his  race — set 
forth  early  in  the  following  spring  to  join  the  banner  of 
Conde.* 

Cardinal  Granvelle,  who  had  never  taken  his  eyes  or 
thoughts  from  tlie  provinces  during  his  residence  at  Rome, 
now  expressed  himself  with  exultation.  He  had  predicted, 
■with  cold  malice,  the  immediate  results  of  the  campaign, 
and  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe  the  contest  over,  and 
the  Prince  for  ever  crushed.  In  his  letters  to  Philip  he 
had  taken  due  notice  of  the  compliments  paid  to  hira  by 
Orange  in  his  Justification,  in  his  Declaration,  Eind  in  his 
letter  to  the  Emperor.  He  had  declined  to  make  any 
answer  to  the  chaises,  in  order  to  enrage  the  Prince  the 
more.  He  had  expressed  the  opinion,  however,  that  this 
publication  of  writings  was  not  the  business  of  brave 
soldiers,  but  of  cowards,  t  He  made  tlie  same  reflection 
npon  the  alleged  intrigues  by  Orange  to  procure  an  em- 
bassy on  his  own  behalf  from  the  Emperor  to  Philip — a 
mission  which  was  sure  to  end  in  smoke,  while  it  would 
cost  the  Prince  all  credit,  not  only  in  Germany  but  the 
Netherlands. ',  He  felt  sure,  he  said,  of  the  results  of  the 
impending  campaign.  The  Duke  of  Alva  was  a  man  upon 
whose  administrative  prudence  and  militaiy  skill  his  sove- 
reign could  implicitly  rely,  nor  was  there  a  person  in  the 
ranks  of  the  rebels  capable  of  conducting  an  enterprise  of 
such  moment. §  Least  of  all  had  the  Piince  of  Orange 
sufficient  brains  for  carrying  on  such  weighty  affiui-s,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  him  during  their 
long  intercourse  in  former  days.  || 

When  the  campaign  had  been  decided,  and  the  Prince 
bad  again  become  an  exile,  Granvelle  observed  that  it  was 
now  proved  how  incompetent  he  and  all  his  companions 
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were  to  contend  in  military  skill  with  the  Duke  of  Alva.  * 
With  a  cold  sneer  at  motives  which  he  assumed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  be  purely  selfish,  he  said  that  the  Prince  had 
not  taken  the  proper  road  to  recover  his  property,  and  that 
he  would  now  be  much  embarrassed  to  satisfy  his  creditors.f 
Thus  must  those  ever  fall,  he  moralized,  who  would  fly 
higher  than  they  ought ;  adding,  that  henceforth  the  Prince 
would  have  enough  to  do  in  taking  care  of  madame  his  wife, 
if  she  did  not  change  soon  in  humor  and  character.  J 

Meantime  the  Duke  of  Alva,  having  despatched  from 
Oateau  Cambresis  a  brief  account  of  the  victorious  termina- 
tion of  the  campaign,  returned  in  triumph  to  Bnissels.  §  He 
had  certainly  amply  vindicated  his  claim  to  be  considered 
the  first  warrior  of  the  age.  By  his  lieutenants  he  had 
smnmarily  and  rapidly  destroyed  two  of  the  armies  sent 
against  him ;  he  had  annihilated  in  person  the  third,  by  a 
brilliantly  successful  battle,  in  which  he  had  lost  seven 
men,  and  his  enemies  seven  thousand ;  and  he  had  now,  by 
consummate  strategy,  foiled  the  fourth  and  last  under  the 
idolized  champion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  this  so  decisively 
that,  without  losing  a  man,  he  had  destroyed  eight  thou- 
sand rebels,  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  the  remaining 
twenty  thousand.  Such  signal  results  might  well  make 
even  a  meeker  nature  proud.  Such  vast  and  fortunate 
efforts  to  ^x  for  ever  an  impregnable  military  tyranny  upon 
a  constitutional  country,  might  cause  a  more  modest  despot 
to  exult.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  haughty,  and  now 
apparently  omnipotent  Alva,  should  almost  assume  the  god. 
On  his  return  to  Brussels  he  instituted  a  succession  of  tri- 
umphant festivals.  ||  The  people  were  called  upon  to  rejoice 
and  to  be  exceeding  glad,  to  strew  flowers  in  his  path,  to 
sing  Hosannas  in  his  praise  who  came  to  them  covered  with 
the  blood  of  those  who  had  striven  in  their  defence.  The 
holiday  was  duly  culled  forth ;  houses,  wheie  funeral  hatch- 
ments for  murdered  inmates  had  been  perpetually  sus- 
pended, were  decked  with  garlands ;  the  bells,  which  had 
hardly  once  omitted  their  daily  knell  for  the  victims  of  an 
incredible  cruelty,  now  rang  their  merriest  peals :  and  in 
the  very  square  where  so  lately  Egmont  and  Horn,  besides 
many  other  less  distinguished  martyrs,  had  suffered  an  igno- 

♦  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  812.  f  Ibid.  X  Ibid. 
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minious  death,  a  gay  tournament*  was  held,  day  (ifter  day. 
with  all  the  insolent  pomp  which  could  make  the  exhibition 
most  galling. 

But  even  these  demonstrations  of  hilarity  were  not  suffi- 
cient. The  conqueror  and  tamer  of  the  Netherlands  felt 
that  a  more  personal  and  palpable  deification  was  necessary 
for  his  pride.  When  Germanicus  had  achieved  his  last  tri- 
umph over  the  ancient  freedom  of  those  generous  races 
whose  descendants,  but  lately  in  possession  of  a  better  or- 
ganized liberty,  Alva  had  been  sent  by  the  second  and  the 
worse  Tiberius  to  insult  and  to  crush,  tbe  valiant  but  modest 
Boman  erected  his  trophy  upon  the  plains  of  Idistavisus, 
"  The  army  of  Tiberius  CEDsar  havmg  subdued  the  nations 
between  tlie  Bhine  and  tbe  Elbe,  dedicate  this  monument 
to  Mars,  to  Jupiter,  and  to  Augustus."!  So  ran  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Germanicus,  without  a  word  of  allusion  to  his  own 
name.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  on  his  return  from  the  battle- 
fields of  Brabant  and  Frieslond,  reared  a  colossal  statue  of 
himself,  and  upon  its  pedestal  caused  these  lines  to  be  en- 
graved ;  "  To  Ferdinand  Alvarez  de  Toledo.  Duke  of  Alva. 
Goveraor  of  the  Netherlands  under  Philip  the  Second,  for 
having  extinguished  sedition,  chastised  rebeUion.  rebtored 
religion,  secured  justice,  established  peace  ;  to  the  King's 
most  faithful  minister  Uiis  monument  is  erected.";  The 
statue  was  colossal,  and  was  placed  in  the  citadel  of  AJitwerp. 
Its  bronze  was  furnished  by  the  cannon  captured  at  Jem- 
mingen.5  It  represented  the  Diike  trampling  upon  a 
prostrate  figure  with  two  heads,  four  arms,  and  one  body. 
The  two  heads  were  interpreted  by  some  to  represent  Eg- 
mont  and  Horn,  by  others,  the  two  Nossaiis.  William  and 
Louis.  Others  saw  in  them  an  allegorical  presentment  of 
the  nobles  and  commons  of  the  Netherlands,  or  perhaps  an 
impersonation  of  the  Compromise  and  the  Bequest,  Be- 
sides the  chief  mscription  on  the  pedestal,  were  sculptured 
various  bas-reliefs  ;  and  the  spectator,  whose  admiration  for 
the  Governor-General  was  not  satiated  with  the  colossal 
statue  itself,  was  at  liberty  to  find  a  fresh  personificatioi 
the  hero,  either  in  a  torch-bearing  angel  or  a  gentle  shep- 


•  Bor,  It.  257.  t  Tiudt.  Ann.,  lib.  iv. 

t  Bgr.  ir.  267,  BS8.     Motmon,  Bl.    Do  Tlion,  t.  (TI— 473,  who 
aftor  it  wai  orerthrown,  and  »bo  wm  "  u  muoli  ntnick  by  tlio  boraty  ol 
VO^Hsby  tbeiiuarjo  prldo  of  blm  wbo  (trdand  It  to  be  m"*'  " 

I  Bar,  iv.  S57.    UeCerco,  6L 
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herd.  The  work,  which  had  considerahle  merit,  was  exe- 
cuted by  an  artist  named  Jacob  Jongeling.  It  remained  to 
astonish  and  disgust  the  Netherlanders  inatil  it  was  thrown 
down  and  demolished  by  Alva's  successor,  Eequesens.* 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  many  princes  of  the 
Empire  had,  at  first  warmly,  and  afterwards,  as  the  storm 
darkened  around  him,  with  less  earnestness,  encouraged  the 
efforts  of  Orange.  They  had,  both  privately  and  officially, 
urged  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  Emperor,  and 
had  solicited  his  intercession  with  Philip.  It  was  not  an 
interposition  to  save  the  Prince  from  chastisement,  however 
the  artful  pen  of  Granvelle  might  distort  the  facts.  It  was 
an  address  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty  for  the  Netherlands, 
made  by  those  who  had  achieved  it  in  their  own  persons, 
and  who  were  at  last  enjoying  immunity  from  persecution. 
It  was  an  appeal  which  they  who  made  it  were  bound  to 
make,  for  the  Netherland  commissioners  had  assisted  at  the 
consultations  by  which  the  Peace  of  Passau  had  been  wrung 
from  the  reluctant  hand  of  Charles.f 

These  applications,  however,  to  the  Emperor,  and  through 
him  to  the  King  of  Spain,  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  accom- 
panied by  perpetual  advice  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  he 
should  "  sit  still."  The  Emperor  had  espoused  his  cause 
with  apparent  frankness,  so  far  as  friendly  mediation  went, 
but  in  the  meantime  had  peremptorily  commanded  him  to 
refrain  from  levying  war  upon  Alva,  an  injunction  which  the 
Prince  had  as  peremptorily  declined  to  obey.  Tbe  Emperor 
had  even  sent  speci^d  envoys  to  the  Duke  and  to  the  Prince, 
to  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  without  effect.  J 
Orange  knew  which  course  was  the  more  generous  to  his 
oppressed  country ;  to  take  up  arms,  now  that  hope  had 
been  converted  into  despair  by  the  furious  tyranny  of  Alva, 
or  to  "sit  still"  and  await  the  result  of  the  protocols  about 
to  be  exchanged  between  king  and  kaiser.  His  arms  had 
been  unsuccessful  indeed,  but  had  he  attended  the  issue  of 
this  sluggish  diplomacy,  it  would  have  been  even  worse  for 
the  cause  of  freedom.  The  sympathy  of  his  best  friends, 
at  first  fervent,  then  lukewarm,  had,  as  disasters  thickened 

*  Bor,  iv.  267,  268.  MotereD,  61.  De  Thou,  v.  471,  473.  BentivogKo^ 
Hb.  ▼.  186. 

t  Correspoadanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  791. 

t  Instmctions  fbr  the  Archduke  C!harles.  CorreRKmdanoe  de  Philippe  I  .,, 
IL797. 


"tiif  lnnt3Bt  ol  Ifani^  ^  ante  vir.  ibr 
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The  Emperor,  in  answer,  assured  the  electcwrad  enTx>v^  thtt 

*  ComspoBisBBe  de  FloEppe  IL,  n.  796.  t  n»i.,  &  ^ 
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he  had  taken  the  affair  to  heart,  and  had  resolved  to  despatch 
his  own  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  on  a  special  mission 
to  Spain.* 

Accordingly,  on  the  2 1st  October,  1568,  the  Emperor  pre- 
sented his  brother  with  an  ample  letter  of  instmctions.f 
He  was  to  recall  to  Philip's  memory  the  frequent  exhortations 
made  by  the  Emperor  concerning  the  poUcy  pursued  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  to  mention  the  urgent  intei^ellations 
made  to  him  by  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  Empire  in 
their  recent  embassy.  He  was  to  state  that  the  Emperor  had 
recently  deputed  commissioners  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  order  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  sus- 
pension of  arms.  He  was  to  represent  that  the  great  num- 
ber of  men  raised  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Gennany, 
showed  the  powerful  support  which  he  had  found  in  the 
country.  Under  such  circumstances  he  was  to  show  that  it 
had  been  impossible  for  the  Emperor  to  decree  the  ban 
against  him,  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  demanded.  The 
i^chduke  was  to  request  the  King's  consent  to  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Orange,  on  honorable  conditions.  He  was  to 
demand  the  substitution  of  clemency  in  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  for  severity,  and  to  insist  on  the  recall  of 
the  foreign  soldiery  from  the  Netherlands.  | 

Fimiished  with  this  very  warm  and  stringent  letter,  the 
Archduke  arrived  in  Madrid  on  the  10th  December,  1568.  § 
A  few  days  later  he  presented  the  King  with  a  copy  of  the 
instruction ;  those  brave  words  upon  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  expected  to  rely  instead  of  his  own  brave  heart 
and  the  stout  arms  of  his  followers.  Philip  having  examined 
the  letter,  expressed  his  astonishment  that  such  propositions 
should  be  made  to  him,  and  by  the  agency,  too,  of  such  a  per- 
sonage as  the  Archduke.  ||  He  had  already  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Emperor,  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  step 
now  taken.  IF  He'  had  been  disturbed  at  the  honor  thus  done 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  at  this  interference  with  his 
now  rights.**  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  unheard-of  pro- 
ceeding thus  to  address  a  monarch  of  his  quality  upon 
matters  in  which  he  could  accept  the  law  from  no  man. 
He  promised,  however,  that  a  written  answer  should  be 
given  to  the  letter  of  instructions. 

•  Correspondnnco  de  Philippe  II.,  li.  793.  t  IWd.,  ii.  767. 

t  IWd.,  ii.  797.  §  Ibid.,  ii.  835.  ||  Ibid, 

if  See  the  letter  in  the  Corrcspoudance,  etc.,  807.  **  Ibid. 
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On  the  iiOtli  of  Janoaiy,  1569,  that  answer  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Archtiuki;. »  It  was  intimated  that  the 
paper  was  a  public  one,  fit  to  be  laid  by  the  Emperor  befoie 
the  electors  ;  but  that  the  KiDg  had  also  caused  a  confiden- 
tial onef  to  be  prepfLTed.  in  which  bis  motives  and  private 
griefs  were  indicated  to  Maximilian. 

In  the  more  public  document,  Philip  observed  that  ho 
had  never  considered  himself  obliged  to  justify  his  conduct, 
in  his  own  affairs,  to  others.  He  tliought,  however,  that  his 
example  of  severity  would  have  been  received  with  approba- 
tion by  princes  whose  subjects  he  bad  thus  taught  obechence. 
He  could  not  admit  that,  on  account  of  the  treaties  which 
constituted  the  Netherlands  a  circle  of  the  Empire,  he  was 
obliged  to  observe  within  their  limits  the  ordinances  of  the 
imperial  diet.  J  As  to  the  matter  of  religion,  his  principal 
solicitude,  since  his  accession  to  the  crown,  had  been  to 
mfiintaiu  the  Catholic  fiiith  throughout  all  his  states.  In 
things  sacred  he  could  admit  no  compromise.  The  Church 
alone  had  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  to  the  faitliful.  As  to 
the  chrustisement  inflicted  by  him  upon  the  Netlierland  re- 
bels, it  would  he  found  that  he  had  not  used  rigor,  as  had 
been  charged  against  him,  but,  on  the  conlranj,  greiil  clutnency 
and  genUmeu.^  He  hod  made  no  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces,  certainly  none  in  the  edicts,  the  only 
statutes  binding  upon  princes.  He  bad  appointed  the  Duke 
of  Alva  to  the  regency,  because  it  was  his  royal  will  and 
pleasure  so  to  appoint  him.  The  Spanish  soldiery  were 
neeessaiy  for  the  borough  chastisement  of  tiie  rebels,  and 
could  not  be  at  present  removed.  As  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  whose  case  seemed  the  principal  motive  for  this 
embassy,  and  in  whose  interest  so  much  had  been  urged, 
his  crimes  were  so  notorious  that  it  was  impossible  even 
to  attempt  to  justify  them.  He  bad  been,  in  effect,  the 
author  of  all  the  conspiracies,  tumults,  and  seditions  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Netherlands.  All  the  thefts,  sacri- 
leges, violations  of  temples,  and  otlicr  misdeeds  of  which 
these  provinces  had  been  the  theatre,  were,  with  juatice, 
to  be  imputed  to  him.  He  hod,  moreover,  levied  an 
army  and  invaded  his  Majesty's   territories.      Crimes   so 


CarreepDndauca  do  Philippa  IL,  iL  \ 

i  STer  osacio  S.  M.  Catoli 
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f  Ibid.,  81 
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enormous  had  closed  the  gate  to  all  clemency.  Notwith- 
standing his  respect  for  the  intercession  made  by  the  Em- 
peror and  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  the  King  could  not 
condescend  to  grant  what  was  now  asked  of  him  in  regard 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  As  to  a  truce  between  him  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  his  Imperial  Majesty  ought  to  reflect 
upon  the  difference  between  a  sovereign  and  his  rebellious 
vassal,  and  consider  how  indecent  and  how  prejudicial  to 
the  King  s  honor  such  a  treaty  must  be  esteemed.* 

So  far  the  public  letter,  of  which  the  Archduke  was  fur- 
nished with  a  copy,  both  in  Spanish  and  in  Latin.  The 
private  memorandum  was  intended  for  the  Emperor's  eyes 
alone  and  those  of  his  envoy.  In  this  paper  the  King  ex- 
pressed himself  with  more  warmth  and  in  more  decided 
language.f  He  was  astonished,  he  said,  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  levying  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the 
states  of  his  natural  sovereign,  should  have  received  so 
much  aid  and  comfort  in  Germany.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  this  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  imperial  autho- 
rily.  He  had  been  pamed  that  commissioners  had  been 
sent  to  the  Prhice.  He  regretted  such  a  demonstration  in 
his  favor  as  had  now  been  made  by  the  mission  of  the 
Archduke  to  Madrid.  That  which,  however,  had  caused 
the  King  the  deepest  sorrow  was,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
should  wish  to  persuade  him  in  religious  matters  to  proceed 
with  mildness.  The  Emperor  ought  to  be  aware  that  no 
human  consideration,  no  regard  for  his  realms,  nothing  in 
the  world  which  could  be  represented  or  risked,  would 
cause  him  to  swerve  by  a  single  hair's  breadth  from  his 
path  in  the  matter  of  religion.  |  This  path  was  the  same 
throughout  all  his  kingdoms.  He  had  ever  trod  in  it  faith- 
fully, and  he  meant  to  keep  in  it  perpetually.  He  would 
admit  neither  coimsel  nor  persuasion  to  the  contrary,  and 
should  take  it  ill  if  counsel  or  persuasion  should  be  offered. 
He  could  not  but  consider  the  terms  of  the  instructions 
^ven  to  the  Archduke  as  exceeding  the  limits  of  amicable 
sug^'.cstion.  They  in  effect  amoimted  to  a  menace,  and  he 
was  astonished  that  a  menace  should  be  employed,  because, 

*  CorreBpondance  de  Philippe  II.,  11.  818.  See  also  Cabrera ;  Vita  de  Filipo 
II.,  lib.  yiii.  The  whole  instniction  to  the  Archduke  is  there  given,  518—  530. 
The  answer  of  FhiHp  is  also  published  in  fall;  678— -592.  Bee  also  the  com- 
munication made  by  Luis  Venegas,  Philip's  ambassador  at  the  Imperial  court, 
eonceming  the  mission  of  the  Arohdnke. — Ibid.,  534—536. 

t  Conrespoxubaoe  da  FhiUppe  XL,  iL  819.  t  Ibid. 
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wi&  princes  constituted  like  himself,  sucli  means  could 
hSYe  but  little  succees.* 

On  the  Q3rd  of  January,  156H,  the  Archduke  presented 
tiie  King  with  a  spirited  reply  to  the  public  letter.  It  was 
couched  in  the  spirit  of  the  InBtructions,  and  therefore  need 
not  bo  analyzed  at  length.  He  did  not  beheve  that  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  would  admit  any  justification  of  the  course 
pursued  in  the  Netherlands.  The  estates  of  the  Empire 
would  never  allow  Philip's  reasoning  concerning  the  con- 
nection of  those  countries  with  the  Empire,  nor  that  they 
were  independent,  except  in  the  particular  articles  expressed 
in  the  treaty  of  Augsbm-g.  In  1555,  wheu  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  King  Ferdinand  had  settled  the  religious  peace,  they 
had  been  assisted  by  envoys  from  the  Nethei-lands.  The 
princes  of  the  Empire  held  the  ground,  therefore,  that  ihe 
religious  peace,  which  alone  had  saved  a  vestige  of  Roman- 
ism in  Germany,  should  of  right  extend  to  tiie  provinces. 
As  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  tlie  Arehdulte  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  say  nothing  more,  but  the  orders  of  the  Emperor 
did  not  allow  him  to  he  silent.  It  was  now  neoessaiy  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  in  Lower  Germany.  The 
princes  of  the  Brapire  were  becoDiing  exasperated.  He  re- 
called the  dangers  of  the  Smalcaldian  war — the  imminent 
peril  in  which  the  Emperor  had  been  placed  by  the  act  of 
a  single  elector.  They  who  believed  that  Flanders  could 
be  governed  in  the  simae  manner  as  Italy  and  Spain  were 
greatly  mietakcD,  and  Chai'lcs  the  Fifth  had  always  recog- 
nized that  error.+ 

This  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Archduke's  mis- 
sion to  Madrid,  so  far  as  its  immediate  objects  were  coU' 
cemed.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the  interview  between 
this  personage  and  Philip,  the  King  took  occasion  to  ad- 
minister a  rebuke  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  for  his  general 
negligence  in  religious  matters.  It  was  a  matter  which  lay 
at  his  heart,  he  said,  that  the  Emperor,  although,  as  he 
doubted  not,  a  Christian  and  Catholic  prince,  was  from  po- 
licy unaccustomed  to  make  those  exterior  demonstrations 
which  matters  of  faith  required.  He  therefore  begged  the 
Archduke  to  urge  this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  his  Im- 
perial M^eafr^'.t  ' 

lbs  Emperor,  despite  this  EOlemn  mission,  had  become 

•  CoFiBBpondance  do  FbiJlppii  IL,  U.  819,  t  Ibid,,  ii.  S2.Q. 
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more  than  indifferent  before  his  envoy  had  reached  Madrid. 
For  this  indifference  there  were  more  reasons  than  one. 
When  the  instructions  had  been  drawn  up,  the  death  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain  had  not  been  known  in  Vienna.*  The  Arch- 
duke had  even  been  charged  to  inform  Philip  of  the  approach- 
ing maiTJages  of  the  two  Archduchesses,  that  of  Anne  with 
the  King  of  France,  and  that  of  Isabella  with  the  King  of 
Portugal.  A  few  days  later,  however,  the  envoy  received  let- 
ters from  the  Emperor,  authorizing  him  to  offer  to  the  be- 
reaved Philip  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess  Anne.f  The  King 
replied  to  the  Archduke,  when  this  proposition  was  made, 
that  if  he  had  regard  only  to  his  personal  satisfaction, 
he  should  remain  as  he  was.  As,  however,  he  had  now  no 
son,  he  was  glad  that  the  proposition  had  been  made,  and 
would  see  how  the  affair  could  be  arranged  with  France.  I 

Thus  the  ill  success  of  Orange  in  Brabant,  so  dishearten- 
ing to  the  German  princes  most  inclined  to  his  cause,  and 
still  more  the  widowhood  of  Philip,  had  brought  a  change 
over  the  views  of  Maximilian.  On  the  17th  of  January, 
1569,  three  days  before  his  ambassador  had  entered  upon 
his  negotiations,  he  had  accordingly  addressed  an  autograph 
letter  to  his  Catholic  Majesty.  In  this  epistle,  by  a  few  cold 
lines,  he  entirely  annihilated  any  possible  effect  which 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  apparent  earnestness  of 
his  interposition  in  favor  of  the  Netherlands.  He  infonned 
the  King  that  the  Archduke  had  been  sent,  not  to  vex  him, 
but  to  convince  him  of  his  friendship.  He  assured  Philip 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  his  response,  whatever  it  might 
be.  He  entreated  only  that  it  might  be  drawn  up  in  such 
terms,  that  the  princes  and  electors  to  whom  it  must  be 
shown,  might  not  be  inspired  with  suspicion.  § 

*  Correspondance  do  Philippe  II.,  ii.  835. 

t  Ibid.     According  to  Cal)rera,  the  Archduke  learned  the  news  of  Queen 
Isiibella's  death  on  his  journey  to  Madrid.     Felipe  II.,  lib.  viii.  517. 

HeiTera  (lib.  xr.  707)  erroneously  states  that  the  Archduke  was,  at  the  out- 
set, charged  with  these  two  commissions  by  the  Emperor ;  namely,  to  nego- 
tiate the  nian'iage  of  the  Archduchess  Anne  with  Philip,  and  to  arrange  the 
affairs  of  the  Netherhmds.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  empowered  to  offer  Anne 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  bad  already  imparted  his  instructions  to  that  effect 
to  Philip,  before  he  received  letters  from  Vienna,  written  after  the  death  of 
Isabella  chad  become  known.  At  another  interview,  he  presented  this  new 
matrimonial  proposition  to  Philip.  These  facts  are  important,  for  they  indi- 
eate  how  completely  the  objects  of  the  embassy,  the  commencement  of  which 
was  so  pretentious,  were  cast  aside,  that  a  more  advantageous  marriage  for  one 
of  the  seven  Austrian  Archduchesses  might  be  secured.  -  Compare  Correspond- 
anoe  d«  Fhiliiipe  IL,  ii.  535.  X  Ibid.  «  Ibid.,  u.  817. 
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The  Archdulte  left  Mailriii  on  Ihe  4th  of  March,  1569. 
He  retired,  well  pleased  wiili  the  results  of  hia  mission,  not 
because  its  ostensible  objects  had  been  accomplished,  for 
those  had  signally  failed,  but  because  the  King  had  made 
him  a  present  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  had 
promised  to  espouse  the  Archduchess  Anne.*  On  the 
S6lh  of  May.  1609.  the  Emperor  iiddressed  a  final  reply  to 
Philip,  in  which  hi  expTtstlj/  approved  the  King's  jiistiflcatiaiv 
of  his  conduct,  f  It  v/as  founded,  he  thought,  in  reason 
and  equity.  Nevertheless,  it  could  hardly  be  shown,  as  it 
was,  to  the  princes  and  electors,  and  he  had  therefora  moiii' 
fied,  many  pointi  which  he  thought  might  prove  ofFensive.; 

Thus  ended  "  in  smoke,"  as  Granvelle  had  foretold,  the 
famous  mission  of  Archduke  Charles.  The  Holy  Eoman 
Emperor  withdrew  from  his  pompous  intervention,  abashed 
by  a  rebuke,  but  consoled  by  a  promise.  If  it  ivere  good 
to  be  guardian  of  reUgious  fi-eedom  in  Upper  and  Nelher 
Germany,  it  was  better  to  be  father-in-law  to  the  King  of 
Spain  and  both  the  Indies.  Hence  the  lame  and  abmpt 
conclusion. 

Cai-dinal  Granvelle  had  been  very  serviceable  in  this 
juncture.  He  had  written  to  Philip  to  assure  him  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  Netherlands  had  no  claim,  under  the 
transaction  of  Augsburg,  to  require  the  observance  within 
tlieir  territory  of  the  decrees  of  the  Empire.5  He  added, 
that  Charles  the  Fifth  had  only  agreed  to  the  treaty  of 
Possau  to  save  his  brother  Ferdinand  from  ruin ;  that  he 
had  only  consented  to  it  as  Emperor,  and  had  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  included  the  Netherlands  within  its 
provisions.  He  stated,  moreover,  that  the  Emperor  had 
revoked  the  treaty  by  an,  act  which  wag  never  publithed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  earnest  solicilatiotia  of  Ferdinand.  |{ 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  King  had  used  this  opinion  of 
Granvelle  in  the  response  presented  to  the  Ajchduke. 
Although  he  did  not  condescend  to  an  argument,  he  had 
laid  down  the  fact  as  if  it  were  indisputable.  He  was  still 
more  delighted  to  find  that  Charles  had  revoked  the  treaty 
of  Possau,  and  eagerly  wi-ote  to  Granvelle  to  inquire  whera  I 

■  CmToapondimca  do  Philippe  II,,  ii.  835. 

t  Ibid.,ii.  87i  t  Ibid. 

I  Ibid.,  li  SOU.     Gschnrd'a  Inlroduction  to  lorn.  L  olisiviL 

II  Camepondauce  de  Philippe  11.,  il.  £UQ. 
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the  secret  instrument  was  to  be  found.*  The  Cardinal 
replied  that  it  was  probably  among  his  papers  at  Brussels, 
but  that  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  it  in 
his  absence. \  Whether  such  a  document  ever  existed,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  To  perpetrate  sudi  a  fraud  would  have 
been  worthy  of  Charles ;  to  fable  its  perpetration  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Cardinal.  In  either  case,  the  transaction  was 
sufficiently  high-handed  and  exceedingly  disgraceful. 

*  Correspondanee  de  Philippe  n.,  ii.  842.  t  n>id.,  iL  860. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

Qaunl  between  AUa.  Mid  Qmsen  Eliubeth  of  E: 
by  tho  EoglW)  eDVonunent— Nod 

JVathurlomid — StrlD^ant  mcAinru  Agi]inat  honey — Contitin 
IndiTidnal  caeoe— Preneat  a[  bat  aad  sword  to  Alia  from  tbePope— Deler- 
mitiatlon  of  the  Oovamor-Oeiieral  to  «tiibllah  a  BystemotarbitrBJy  tuMlJon 
in  the  proTincse — AflHmbJy  of  oetatee  at  Bnueele— AItu'b  decrees  ikid  bufbra 
them — TliD  bundndlli,  tenth,  ami  hftb  peace— OpposHloD  of  Viglioa  tu  tbo 
pn^iut — EHtatDB  of  vuioue  proviuuee  give  a  reluetaut  conheiit — DetcrmlaQr) 
Teaiebuice  of  Utracht— The  city  and  proTiDco  cited  bofore  the  Blood-Coondl 
— Sentence  of  confiwutFlon  and  diafranchlaement  lEOiDBt  both — AppoiJ  to  tJio 
Sinit^Difflinilty  of  eoUccting  tho  now  tax— CommatadDn  for  two  yeota — 
niijectgfora  pudoD'geDenil — rjrowiag  dIabTor  of  the  Duke — His  deilra 
to  resign  hli  post — Seraet  hostility  betneon  the  GoTemor  and  Tiglina— At- 
tend BentlmeDlo  of  the  Proeident — Opinione  eipreseed  by  GrauT^e — The 
pardon  paupoiBdy  pradalnod  by  the  Dnks  at  Aiiti>eip--Cbaiiicter  of  (hi 
amnaty^DlBatififkctioa  of  the  people  vith  (he  a£t — Complalnta  of  Alva  to 
the  King— Fortnnes  aad  laCa  of  Baton  Uontigny  in  Sihijd— His  confinement 
at  SegoTii— Hla  attempt  to  eicape — Ita  f^nre — Hie  mock  trkl — Hk  wlfe'g 
appeal  to  Philip — Hie  oondeaiDaUon—Hls  aocnt  aamalnatlon  dcl«miined 
npoD — Ita  dntailfi,  sa  carefully  prescribed  and  mperiutended  by  the  King — 
Teiiibk  Inundation  throaghoat  tho  Netherlanda—ImnienHj  doEti-ootioa  of 
life  and  pnperty  In  Frlealand— LoneeLcbi  Caatle  taken  by  Da  RnyUir,  by 
Btratagein — Recapture  of  the  place  by  the  SpaaiardB — Beapomte  reeiataDce 
aud  death  of  De  Euyter. 

It  was  veiy  soon  after  the  Duke's  return  to  Brussels  that  a 
quarrel  between  himself  and  the  Queen  of  England  took 
place.  Certain  vessels,  bearing  roving  commissions  from 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  had  chased  into  ^h(i  ports  of  England 
some  merchantmen  coming  from  Spain  with  supplies  in 
specie  foi-  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands.*  The 
trading  ships  remained  in  harbor,  not  daring  to  leave  for 
their  destination,  while  the  privateers  remained  in  a  neigh- 
boring port  ready  to  pounce  upon  them  should  they  put 
to  sea.  The  commanders  of  the  merchant  9eet  compl^ned 
to  tlie  Spanish  ambassador  in  London.  The  envoy  laid 
the  case  before  the  Queen,  The  Queen  promised  redress, 
and,  almost  as  soon  as  the  promise  had  been  made,  seized 
upon  all  the  specie  in  the  vessels,  amounting  to  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  approprialfid  the  whole  to 
her  own  henefitf  The  pretext  for  this  proceeding  was 
twofold.     In  the  first  place,  she  assured  the  ambassador 

■  Bor,  V.  278,  E73.  t  Ibid,    Metenm,  67. 
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that  she  had  taken  the  money  into  her  possession  in 
order  that  it  might  be  kept  safe  for  her  royal  brother  of 
Spain.  In  the  second  place,  she  affirmed  that  the  money 
did  not  belong  to  the  Spanish  government  at  all,  but  that 
it  was  the  property  of  certain  Genoese  merchants,  from 
whom,  as  she  had  a  right  to  do,  she  had  borrowed  it  for  a 
short  period.*  Both  these  positions  could  hardly  be  cor- 
rect, but  either  furnished  an  excellent  reason  for  appro- 
priating the  funds  to  her  own  use. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  being  very  much  in  want  of  money, 
was  furious  when  informed  of  the  circumstance.  He  im- 
mediately despatched  Councillor  d*Assonleville  with  other 
commissioners  on  a  special  embassy  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land.! His  envoys  were  refused  an  audience,  and  the 
Duke  was  taxed  with  presumption  in  venturing,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  sovereign,  to  send  a  legation  to  a  crowned  head.^ 
No  satisfaction  was  given  to  Alva,  but  a  secret  commis- 
sioner was  despatched  to  Spain  to  discuss  the  subject  there. 
The  wrath  of  Alva  was  not  appeased  by  this  contemptuous 
treatment.  Chagrined  at  the  loss  of  his  funds,  and  stung 
to  the  quick  by  a  rebuke  which  his  arrogance  had  merited, 
,  he  resorted  to  a  high-banded  measure.  He  issued  a  pro- 
clamation commanding  the  personal  arrest  of  every  English- 
man within  the  territory  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  seizure 
of  every  article  of  property  which  could  be  found  belonging 
to  individuals  of  that  nation.  §  The  Queen  retaliated  by 
measures  of  the  same  severity  against  Netherlanders  in 
England.  1 1  The  Duke  followed  up  his  blow  by  a  proclamation 
(of  March  31,  1569),  in  which  the  grievance  was  detailed, 
and  strict  non-intercourse  with  England  enjoined.lT  While 
the  Queen  and  the  viceroy  were  thus  exchanging  blows, 
the  real  sufferers  were,  of  course,  the  unfortunate  Nether- 
landers. Between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of 
Elizabeth's  rapacity  and  Alva's  arrogance,  the  poor  remains 
of  Flemish  prosperity  were  well-nigh  crushed  out  of  ex- 
istence. Proclamations  and  commissions  followed  hard 
upon  each  other,  but  it  was  not  till  April,  1573,  that  the 
matter  was  definitely  arranged.**  Before  that  day  arrived, 
the  commerce  of  flie  Netherlands  had  suffered,  at  tlie 

*  Bor,  Metercn,  ubi  sup.  t  Bor,  v.  272,  273. 

X  Ibid.,  V.  277.     Metereo,  57,  58. 

§  See  the  proclamation  in  Bor,  v.  277 — 279. 

II  Bor,  Metei'en,  ubi  sup.  ^  IblcU 

••  Bor,  V.  279, 280.    Metercn,  67,  58. 
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lowest  computation,  a  dead  loss  of  two  million  floi'ins,  not 
B.  Stiver  of  which  was  ever  reimbui-sed  to  the  sufi'erera  by 
the  Spanish  government.* 

Meantime,  neither  in  the  complacency  of  liia  triumph  over 
■William  of  Orange,  nor  in  the  torrent  of  his  ivrath  against 
the  English  Queen,  did  the  Uuke  for  a  moment  lose  siRht 
of  tlie  chief  end  of  his  existence  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
gibbet  and  the  state  were  loaded  with  their  daily  victims. 
The  records  of  the  period  are  foul  with  the  perpetually  re- 
newed barbarities  exercised  against  the  new  reUgioD.  To 
the  magistrates  of  the  ditferent  cities  were  issued  fresh  in- 
structions, hy  which  all  municipal  officers  were  to  be  guided 
in  the  discharge  of  their  great  duty.  They  were  especially 
enjoined  by  the  Duke  to  take  heed  that  Catholic  midwives, 
and  none  other,  should  be  provided  for  every  parish,  duly 
sworn  to  give  notice  within  twenty-four  hours  of  eveiy  birth 
which  occurred,  in  order  that  the  curate  might  instantly 
proceed  to  baptism. t  They  were  also  ordered  to  appoint 
certain  spies  who  should  keep  watch  at  eveiy  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  whether  public  or  private,  whether  at  the 
altar  or  at  death-beds,  and  who  should  report  for  exem- 
plary punishment  (that  is  to  say,  death  by  fire)  all  persons 
who  made  derisive  or  irreverential  gestures,  or  who  did  not 
pay  suitable  honor  to  the  said  sacraments.  I  Furthermore, 
in  order  that  not  even  death  itself  should  cheat  the  ty- 
rant of  his  prey,  the  same  spies  were  to  keep  watch  at  the 
conch  of  the  dying,  and  to  give  immediate  notice  to  govern- 
ment of  all  persona  who  should  dare  to  depart  this  life 
without  previously  receiving  extreme  unction  and  the  holy 
wafer.  The  estates  of  such  culprits,  it  was  ordained,  should 
be  confiscated,  and  their  bodies  dragged  to  the  public  place 
of  execution. § 

An  affecting  case  occurred  in  the  north  of  Holland,  early 
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in  this  year,  which,  for  its  peculiarity,  deserves  brief  men- 
tion. A  poor  Anabaptist,  guilty  of  no  crime  but  his  fellow- 
ship with  a  persecuted  sect,  had  been  condemned  to  death. 
He  had  made  his  escape,  closely  pursued  by  an  ofEcer  of 
justice,  across  a  frozen  lake.  It  was  late  in  the  winter,  and 
the  ice  had  become  unsound.  It  trembled  and  cracked 
beneath  his  footsteps,  but  he  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 
The  officer  was  not  so  fortunate.  The  ice  gave  way  beneath 
him,  and  he  sank  into  the  lake  uttering  a  cry  for  succor. 
There  were  none  to  hear  him,  except  the  fugitive  whom  he 
had  been  hunting.  Dirk  Willemzoon,  for  so  was  the  Anabap- 
tist called,  instinctively  obeying  the  dictates  of  a  generous 
nature,  returned,  crossed  the  quaking  and  dangerous  ice,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  extended  his  hand  to  his  enemy,  and 
saved  him  from  certain  death.  Unfortunately  for  human 
nature,  it  cannot  be  added  that  the  generosity  of  the  action 
was  met  by  a  corresponding  heroism.  The  officer  was  de- 
sirous, it  is  true,  of  avoiding  the  responsibility  of  sacrificing 
ihe  preserver  of  his  life,  but  the  burgomaster  of  Asperen 
stenily  reminded  him  to  remember  Ins  oath.  He  accord- 
ingly arrested  the  fugitive,  who,  on  the  16th  of  May  following, 
was  binned  to  death  under  the  most  lingering  tortures.* 

Almost  at  the  same  time  four  clergymen,  the  eldest  seventy 
years  of  age,  were  executed  at  the  Hague,  after  an  impri- 
sonment of  three  years.  All  were  of  blameless  lives,  hav- 
ing committed  no  crime  save  that  of  having  favored  the 
Beformation.  As  they  were  men  of  some  local  eminence, 
it  was  determined  that  they  should  be  executed  with  so- 
lenmity.  They  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  as  they 
were  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  it  was  necessary  before 
execution  that  their  personal  sanctity  should  be  removed. 
Accordingly,  on  the  27th  May,  attired  in  the  gorgeous  robes 
of  high  mass,  they  were  brou^t  before  the  Bishop  of  Bois  le 
Due.  The  prelate,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  a  lock  of  hair 
from  each  of  their  heads.  He  then  scraped  their  crowns 
and  the  tips  of  their  fingers  with  a  little  silver  knife  very 
gently,  and  without  inflicting  the  least  injmy.  The  mystic 
oil  of  consecration  was  thus  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  re- 
moved. The  prelate  then  proceeded  to  disrobe  the  victims, 
saying  to  each  one  as  he  did  so,  "  Eanmo  tibi  vestem  justUicBy 
quern  volens  abjecisti ;"  to  which  the  oldest  pastor,  Arent  Dirk- 

*  Gerard  Brandt,  Hist,  der  Beformatie,  sect.  L  b.  z.  500. 
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KOon,  sbmtlj  replied,  "  imo  vatem  injuttitia'  The  bishop 
haring  thus  complettad  the  solemn  force  of  desecration, 
delivered  the  prisoners  to  the  Blood-Council,  beting  that 
they  might  be  handled  very  gently.  Three  days  afierwards 
they  were  all  executed  at  the  stake,  having,  however,  re- 
ceived the  indulgence  of  being  Btrangled  before  being 
throtm  into  the  dames.* 

It  was  precisely  ai  tJiis  rnoment,  while  the  agents  of  the 
Duke's  government  were  thus  zealously  enforcing  bis  de- 
crees, that  a  special  messenger  amTed  from  the  Pope, 
brininng  as  a  present  to  AU-a  a  jewelled  hat  and  sword, ^ 
It  was  a  gift  rarely  conferred  by  the  Church,  and  never  save 
upon  the  highest  dignitaries,  or  upon  those  who  had  merited 
her  mosi  signal  rewards  by  the  most  shining  exploits  in  her 
defence. ;  The  Duke  was  requested,  in  the  autograph  let 
ter  from  his  Holiness  which  accompanied  the  presents,  "  to 
remember,  when  he  put  the  hat  upon  his  head,  that  be  was 
guarded  with  it  as  with  a  helmet  of  righteousness,  and  with 
the  shield  of  God's  help,  indicating  the  heavenly  crown 
which  was  ready  for  all  princes  iriio  support  the  Holy 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  faith."  §  The  motto  on 
the  sword  ran  as  follows,  "Aeeipe  tanchim  gtadium,  mH?if« 
a  Deo  in,  quo  dejieies  adtenorios  populi  mei  Iirael.'"  \\ 

The  Viceroy  of  Philip,  thus  stimulated  to  persevere  in  bia 
master's  precepts  by  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  was  not  likely 
to  swerve  from  his  patii,  nor  to  flinch  fmra.  his  worki  It  was 
beyond  the  power  of  man's  ingenuity  to  add  any  fresh  fea- 
tures of  horror  to  the  religious  persecution  under  which  the 
provinces  were  groaning,  but  a  new  attack  could  be  made 
upon  the  poor  remains  of  their  wealth. 

The  Duke  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  his 
financial  arrangements.  The  confiscation  of  banished  and 
murdered  heretics  had  not  proved  the  inexhaustible  mine  he 
had  boasted.  The  stream  of  gold  which  was  to  flow  peren- 
nially into  the  Spanish  cofiers.  soon  ceased  to  flow  at  aU. 
This  was  inevitable.  Confiscations  must,  of  neces'sily,  offer 
but  a  precarious  supply  to  any  freasury.  It  wos  only  the 
frenzy  of  an  Alva  which  coidd  imagine  it  possible  to  derive 
a  permanent  revenue  from  such  a  sourca.  It  was,  however, 
not  to  be  expected  that  this  man,  whose  tyranny  amounted 

"  Bar,  T.  312,  313.     Hootd,  r.  19S,  200. 
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to  insanity,  could  comprehend  the  intimate  connection  he- 
tween  the  interests  of  a  people  and  those  of  its  rulers,  and 
he  was  determined  to  exhibit,  by  still  more  fierce  and  ludi- 
crous experiments,  how  easily  a  great  soldier  may  become 
a  very  p^try  financier. 

His  scheme  was  nothing  more  than  the  substitution  of 
an  arbitary  system  of  taxation  by  the  Crown  for  the  legal 
and  constitutiDnal  right  of  the  provinces  to  tax  themselves. 
It  was  not  a  very  original  thought,  but  it  wa^  certainly  a 
bold  one.  For  although  a  country  so  prostrate  might  suffer 
the  imposition  of  any  fresh  amount  of  tyranny,  yet  it  was 
doubtful  whether  she  had  sufficient  strength  remaining  to 
bear  the  weight  after  it  had  been  imposed.  It  was  certain, 
moreover,  that  the  new  system  would  create  a  more  general 
outcry  than  any  which  had  been  elicited  even  by  the  re- 
ligious persecution.  There  were  many  inhabitants  who 
were  earnest  and  sincere  Catholics,  and  who  therefore 
considered  themselves  safe  from  the  hangman's  hands, 
while  there  were  none  who  could  hope  to  escape  the  gripe 
of  the  new  tax-gatherers.  Yet  the  Governor  was  not  the 
man  to  be  daunted  by  the  probable  impopularity  of  the 
measure.  Courage  he  possessed  in  more  than  mortal  pro- 
portion. He  seemed  to  have  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  capacity  of  the  country  for  wretched- 
ness. He  was  resolved  accurately  to  gauge  its  width  and 
its  depth ;  to  know  how  much  of  physical  and  moral  misery 
might  be  accumulated  within  its  limits,  before  it  should  be 
full  to  overflowing.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country  had  been  solemnly  condemned  to  death ;  and  arbi- 
trary executions,  in  piursuance  of  that  sentence,  had  been 
daily  taking  place.  Millions  of  property  had  been  confis- 
cated, while  the  most  fortunate  and  industrious,  as  well  as 
the  bravest  of  the  Netherlanders,  were  wandering  penniless 
in  distant  lands.  Still  the  blows,  however  recklessly  dis- 
tributed, had  not  struck  every  head.  The  inhabitants  had 
been  decimated,  not  annihilated,  and  the  productive  energy 
of  the  country,  which  for  centuries  had  possessed  so  much 
vitality,  was  even  yet  not  totally  extinct.  In  the  wreck  of 
their  social  happiness,  in  the  utter  overthrow  of  their  poli- 
tical freedom,  they  had  still  preserved  the  shadow,  at  least, 
of  one  great  bulwark  agamst  despotism.  The  king  could 
impose  no  tax.* 

*  Bentiyoglio,  lib.  y.  82.    Soo  also  Introduction  to  this  work. 
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The  "  Joyeuse  Enti-ee"  of  Brabant,  ns  well  as  the  consti- 
tutions of  Flanders,  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  all  tlie  olher 
provinces,  expressly  prescribed  the  manner  in  which  the 
I'eqnisite  funds  for  government  should  be  raised.  The 
KOvereign  or  his  stadholder  was  to  appear  before  the  estates 
in  person,  and  make  his  request  for  money.  It  was  for  the 
estates,  after  consultation  with  their  constituents,  to  decide 
whether  or  not  this  petition  (Bede)  should  be  granted,  and 
should  a  single  branch  decline  compliance,  the  monarch 
was  to  ^■ait  with  patience  for  a  more  favorable  moment.* 
Such  had  been  the  regular  practice  in  the  Netherlands, 
uor  had  the  reigning  houses  often  had  occasion  to  accuse 
the  estates  of  parsimony.  It  was,  however,  not  wonderful 
that  the  Duke  of  Alva  should  be  impatient  at  the  continued 
existence  of  this  provincial  privilege,  A  country  of  con- 
demned criminals,  a  nation  whose  universal  neck  might  at 
any  moment  be  laid  upon  tlie  block  without  ceremony, 
seemed  hardly  fit  to  hold  the  purse-strings,  and  to  dispense 
alma  to  its  monarch.  The  Viceroy  was  impatient  at  this  ar- 
rogantvestigeof  constitutional  liberty,  Moreover,  although 
he  had  taken  from  the  Netherlanders  nearly  all  the  attri- 
butes of  freemen,  he  was  unwilling  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  principal  privilege  of  slaves,  that  of  being  fed  and  guarded 
at  their  master's  expense.  He  had  therefore  summoned  a 
general  assembly  of  the  provincial  estates  in  Bnissels,  and 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1589,  had  caused  the  following 
decrees  to  be  laid  before  theni.+ 

A  tax  of  tho  hundredth  penny,  or  one  per  cent,  was  laid 
upon  all  property,  real  and  personal,  to  be  collected  in- 
stantly. This  impost,  however,  was  not  perpetual,  but  only 
to  be  paid  once,  unless,  of  course,  it  should  suit  the  same 
arbitraiy  power  by  which  it  was  assessed  to  require  it  a 
second  time. 

A  tax  of  the  twentieth  penny,  or  five  per  cent.,  was  laid 
upon  every  transfer  of  real  estate.  This  imposition  was 
perpetual. 

Thirdly,  a  tax  of  the  tenth  penny,  or  ten  per  cent.,  was 
assessed  upon  every  iirtiele  of  rnerchandise  or  personal  properly 
to  be  paid  as  often  as  it  skould  be  sold.  This  tax  was  like- 
wise to  be  perpetual.  I 

*  Bcntimglio,  lib.  y.  83.  See  (Jso  Introiinotion  to  this  work.— Sbo  also  KInit, 
'    '!t'Hol1.SlBaUreeaiing,audVig1iiCumincnt.  reramnctan 

iii.,s.Ti.  t  bdt,  v.  878,  sen- 
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The  consternation  in  the  assembly  when  these  enormous 
propositions  were  heard,  can  be  easily  imagined.  People 
may  differ  about  religious  dogmas.  In  the  most  bigoted 
persecutions  there  will  always  be  many  who,  from  con- 
scientious although  misguided  motives,  heartily  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  bigot  Moreover,  although  resistance  to 
tyranny  in  matters  of  faith  is  always  the  most  ardent  of 
struggles,  and  is  supported  by  the  most  sublime  principle 
in  our  nature,  yet  all  men  are  not  of  the  sterner  stuff  of 
which  martyrs  are  £Eishioned.  In  questions  relating  to  the 
world  above,  many  may  be  seduced  from  their  convictions 
by  interest,  or  forced  into  apostasy  by  violence.  Human 
nature  is  often  malleable  or  fusible,  where  religious  interests 
are  concerned,  but  in  afi^Eiirs  material  and  financial  oppo- 
sition to  tyranny  is  apt  to  be  unanimous. 

The  interests  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  when 
brought  into  conflict  with  those  of  religion,  had  often 
proved  victorious  in  the  Netherlands.  This  new  measure, 
however — ^this  arbitrary  and  prodigious  system  of  taxation, 
struck  home  to  every  fireside.  No  individual,  however 
adroit  or  time-servingf  could  parry  the  blow  by  which  all 
were  crushed. 

It  was  most  unanswerably  maintained  in  the  assembly, 
that  this  tenth  and  twentieth  penny  would  utterly  destroy 
the  trade  and  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  "i"  The 
hundredth  penny,  or  the  one  per  cent,  assessment  on  all 
property  throughout  the  land,  although  a  severe  subsidy, 
might  be  borne  with  for  once.  To  pay,  however,  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  full  value  of  a  house  to  the  government  as  often 
as  the  house  was  sold,  was  a  most  intolerable  imposition. 
A  house  might  be  sold  twenty  times  in  a  year,  and  in  the 
course,  therefore,  of  the  year  be  confiscated  in  its  whole 
value.  It  amounted  either  to  a  prohibition  of  all  transfers 
of  real  estate,  or  to  an  eventual  surrender  of  its  price. 

As  to  the  tenth  penny  upon  articles  of  merchandise,  to 
be  paid  by  the  vendor  at  every  sale,  the  scheme  was  mon- 
strous. AH  trade  and  manufactures  must,  of  necessity, 
expire,  at  the  very  first  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution.! 
Quick  transfers  and  unfettered  movements  being  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  commerce,  it  was  impossible  for  it  long  to 
survive  the  paralysis  of  such  a  tax.     The  impost  could 

*  &n>  y.  283—285.    Vl^  Oomm.  Dec.  Denarii,  s.  y.  t  Ibid. 
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never  be  collected,  and  would  only  produce  an  entire 
prostration  of  industry.  It  could  by  no  possibility  enrich 
the  government.  * 

The  King  could  not  derive  wealth  from,  the  ruin  of  his 
subjects  ;  yet  to  establish  such  a  system  was  the  stem  and 
absurd  determination  of  the  Governor-General.  To  the 
keen  and  vivid  representations  of  Viglius,  who  repeatedly 
exhibited  all  that  was  oppressive  and  all  that  was  impossible 
in  the  tax,  he  answered  simply  that  it  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  Spanish  *•  alcabala,"  and  that  he  derived 
60,000  ducats  yearly  from  its  imposition  in  his  own  city  of 
Alva.t 

Yiglius  was  upon  this  occasion  in  opposition  to  the  Duke. 
It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  the  learned  jurisconsult  man- 
fully and  repeatedly  confronted  the  wrath  of  his  superior 
in  many  a  furious  discussion  in  council  upon  the  subject. 
He  had  never  attempted  to  oppose  the  religious  persecution, 
but  he  was  roused  at  last  by  the  threatened  destruction  of 
all  the  material  interests  of  the  land.  He  confronted  the 
tyrant  with  courage,  sustained  perhaps  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  proposed  plan  was  not  the  King's,  but  the  Go- 
vernor's.    He  knew  that  it  was  openly  ridiciiled  in  Madrid,  J 

*  While  occupied  with  his  aitempts  to  enforce  this  tax,  the  Duke  established 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
provinces.  In  the  year  1570,  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  manufactured 
articles  was  calculated  at  forty- five  millions  of  florins  (44,864,883  fl.).  From 
this  estimate,  however,  Luxemburg,  Gueldres,  Zeland,  and  the  provinoei  be- 
yond the  Meuse,  were  excluded. 

The  returns  for  the  others  were  thus  stated : — 

Brabant 11,197,416  florins. 

Flanders 10,407,891      ,» 

Valenciennes  .        .     ^  .        .  5,223,980      „ 

Touraay 2,369,200      „ 

Holland 2,029,148      „ 

Lille,  Douay,  md  Orchies        .        .  8,883,698      „ 

Hainault 1,982,540      „ 

Maliues 262,880      „ 

Utrecht 734,900      „ 

Overyssel 1,610,260      „ 

Numur 454,980      „ 

Fricsland 196,200      „ 

Ai-tois 1,718,790      „ 

— Renom  de  Fi'ance  MS.,  iL  c.  x.  Upon  this  flourishing  state  of  the  manoflMS- 
turing  interest,  notwithstanding  the  oppression  to  which  the  country  had  so 
long  been  subjected,  the  Duke  indulged  in  golden  dreams.  "  Oires  le  Duoq 
eonsiderant  par  ce  ealoul  I'importance  du  duid^me  denier,  ekatouitte  douoemt$U 
de  I'esp^rance  on  de  I'imagination  du  proufflt,  pressa  fort  en  Tannte  1670  les 
•^tats  sur  le  lOeme  denier. — Ibid. 

t  VigUi.  Comm.  Dec.  Denarii,  §.6.  t  "V.  ^NTa!^li!^T>V\L\^A* 
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and  that  Philip,  although  he  would  probably  never  de- 
nounce it  in  terms,  was  certainly  not  eager  for  its  execution. 
The  President  enlarged  upon  tiie  difference  which  existed 
between  the  condition  of  a  sparsely-peopled  country  of 
herdsman  and  laborers  in  Spain,  and  the  densely-thronged 
and  bustling  cities  of  the  Netherlands.  If  the  Duke  col- 
lected 50,000  ducats  yearly  from  the  alcabala  in  Alva,  he 
could  only  offer  him  his  congratulations,  but  could  not  help 
assuring  him  that  the  tax  would  prove  an  impossibility  in 
the  provinces.  *  To  his  argument  that  the  impost  would 
fall  with  severity  not  upon  the  highest  nor  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  neither  upon  the  great  nobility  and 
clergy  nor  on  the  rustic  population,  but  on  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  it  was  answered  by  the  President  that 
it  was  not  desirable  to  rob  Saint  Peter's  altar  in  order  to 
build  one  to  Saint  Paul.f  It  might  have  beeu  simpler  to 
suggest  that  the  consumer  would  pay  the  tax,  supposing  it 
were  ever  paid  at  all,  but  the  axiom  was  not  so  familiar 
three  centuries  ago  as  now. 

Meantime,  the  report  of  the  deputies  to  the  assembly  on 
their  return  to  their,  constituents  had  created  intense  ex- 
citement and  alarm.  Petition  after  petition,  report  after 
report,  poured  in  upon  the  government.  There  was  a  ciy 
of  despair,  and  almost  of  defiance,  which  had  not  been 
elicited  by  former  agonies.  To  induce,  however,  a  more 
favorable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  the  hun- 
dredth penny,  once  for  all,  was  conceded  by  the  estates.  I 
The  tenth  and  twentieth  occasioned  severe  and  protracted 
struggles,  until  the  various  assemblies  of  the  patrimonial 
provinces,  one  after  another,  exhausted,  frightened,  and 
hoping  that  no  serious  effort  would  be  made  to  collect  the 
tax,  consented,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  its  imposition.  § 
The  principal  conditions  were  a  protest  against  the  legality 
of  the  proceeding,  and  the  provision  that  the  consent  of  no 
province  should  be  valid  imtil  that  of  all  had  been  ob- 
tained. ||  Holland,  too,  was  induced  to  give  in  its  adhesion, 
although  the  city  of  Amsterdam  long  withheld  its  consent ; 
but  the  city  and  province  of  Utrecht* were  inexorable.lT 
They  offered  a  handsome  sum  in  commutation,  increasing 
the  sum  first  proposed  from  70,000  to  200,000  florins,  but 
they  resolutely  refused  to  be  saddled  with  this  permanent 

♦  Viglii.  Comm.  Dec.  Den.,  s.  7, 10.  t  Ibid.,  s.  9. 

%  Bor,  y.  286.  §  Ibid.  i|  Ibid.  H  Ibid.,  v.  286,  287. 
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tax.  Their  stout  resistance  was  destined  to  cost  tliem  dear. 
In  the  course  of  &  few  months  Alva,  finding  them  still 
resolute  in  their  refusal,  quartered  the  regiment  of  Lom- 
hiu'Jy  upon  tliem,  and  employed  other  coercive  measures  to 
hring  them  to  reason.*  The  rude,  insolent,  unpaid,  and 
therefore  insubordinate  soldiery  were  billeted  in  every 
house  in  the  city,  so  that  the  inGuUs  which  the  population 
were  made  to  suffer  by  the  intrusion  of  these  rutiians  at 
their  firesides  would  soon,  it  was  thought,  compel  tlie 
assent  of  the  province  to  the  tax.  f  It  was  not  so.  however. 
The  city  and  the  province  remained  stanch  in  their  opposi- 
tion. Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  year  (I5th  December, 
I5U9)  the  estates  were  summoned  to  appear  within  fourteen 
days  before  the  Blood-Council.  J  At  the  appointed  time 
the  procureur-general  was  ready  with  an  act  of  accusation, 
accompanied,  ns  was  usually  the  case,  witli  a  simultaneous 
sentence  of  condemnation.  The  indictment  revived  and 
recapitidated  all  previous  offences  committed  in  the  city 
and  ihe  province,  particulaiiy  during  the  troubles  of  1668, 
and  at  the  epoch  of  the  treaty  with  Duchess  Margaret.  The 
inhabitants  and  the  magistrates,  both  in  their  individual 
and  pnbUc  capacities,  were  condemned  for  heresy,  rebellion, 
and  misprision.  The  city  and  province  were  accordingly 
pronounced  gui%  of  high  treason,  were  deprived  of  all 
their  charters,  laws,  privileges,  freedom,  and  customs,  and 
were  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  their  property,  real  and 
personal,  together  with  all  tolls,  rents,  excises,  and  imposts, 
the  whole  being  confiscated  to  the  benefit  of  his  Majesty.! 
The  immediate  execution  of  the  sentence  was,  however, 
suspended,  to  allow  the  estates  opportunity  to  reply.  An 
enormous  mass  of  pleadings,  replies,  replications,  rejoin- 
ders, and  apostilles  was  the  result,  which  few  eyes  were 
destined  to  read,  and  least  of  all  those  to  whom  tliey  were 
nominally  addressed.  ||  They  were  of  benefit  to  none  save 
in  the  shape  of  fees  which  they  engendered  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  robe.  It  was  six  months,  however,  before  the 
cose  was  closed.  As  there  was  no  blood  to  be  shed,  a 
summary  process  was  not  considered  necessary.  At  last, 
on  the  14tb  July,  die  voluminous  pile  of  documents  was 

t  Ibid.  I  HooH.  y.  190.     Bur,  t.  291. 

g  See  all  the  docnnionts  tn  Bor,  v.  151,  et  seq. 

II  Bor.  V.  290—319.     Compare    Hoofrt,  t.  191—190;  Wogemcr,  Viic 
Hilt.,  Tt  £93—301 1  'nglil  Cumm.  Dm.  Qao.,  pna^uu 
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placed  before  Vacrgas.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  laid 
eyes  upon  them,  and  they  were,  moreover,  written  in  a 
language  of  which  he  did  not  understand  a  word.*  Such, 
however,  was  his  capacity  for  affairs,  that  a  glance  only  at 
the  outside  of  the  case  enabled  him  to  form  his  decision. 
Within  half  an  hour  aftenrards,  booted  and  spurred,  he 
was  saying  mass  in  the  church  of  Saint  Gudule,  on  his 
way  to  pronounce  sentence  at  Antwerp.f  That  judgment 
was  rendered  the  same  day,  and  confirmed  the  preceding 
act  of  condemnation.  I  Vargas  went  to  his  task  as  cheer- 
fully as  if  it  had  been  murder.  The  act  of  outlawry  and 
beggary  was  fulminated  against  the  aty  and  province, 
and  a  handsome  amount  of  misery  for  others,  and  of 
plunder  for  himself,  was  the  result  of  his  promptness. 
Many  thousand  citizens  were  ruined,  many  millions  of 
property  confiscated. 

Thus  was  Utrecht  deprived  of  all  its  ancient  liberties,  as 
a  punishment  for  having  dared  to  maintain  them.  The 
clei^y,  too,  of  the  province,  having  invoked  the  bull  **J»  Coend 
Domini,*'  by  which  clerical  property  was  declared  exempt 
from  taxation,  had  excited  ^e  wrath  of  the  Duke.  §  To 
wield  so  slight  a  bulrush  against  the  man  who  had  just 
been  girded  with  tiie  consecrated  and  jewelled  sword  of  the 
Pope,  was  indeed  but  a  feeble  attempt  at  defence.  Alva 
treated  the  Coena  Domini  with  contempt,  but  he  imprisoned 
the  printer  who  had  dared  to  republish  it  at  this  juncture. 
Finding,  moreover,  that  it  had  been  put  in  pre^s  by  the 
orders  of  no  less  a  person  than  Secretary  La  Torre,  he 
ihrew  thai  officer  also  into  prison,  besides  suspending  him 
from  his  functions  for  a  year.  || 

The  estates  of  tiie  province  and  the  magistracy  of'  the 
city  appealed  to  his  Majesty  from  the  decision  of  the  Duke. 
The  case  did  not  directiy  concern  the  interests  of  religion, 
for  although  the  heretical  troubles  of  1566  furnished  the 
nominal  motives  of  the  condemnation,  the  resistance  to  the 
tenth  and  twentieth  penny  was  the  real  crime  for  which 
they  were  suffering.  The  King,  therefore,  although  far 
from  clement,  was  not  extremely  rigorous.  He  refused  the 
object  of  the  appeal,  but  he  did  not  put  the  envoys  to  death 

*  Ti'anslations,  howerer,  were  appended,  which  had  only  been  completed 
that  morning. — ^Bor,  v.  319. 

t  Bor,  V.  319.  X  Ibid.    Hoofd,  Wagenaer,  ubi  sap. 

§  Bor,  V.  287.    Hoofd,  v.  195.  li  Ibid. 
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hj  whom  it  was  brought  to  Madrid.  This  would  have  cer- 
tainly been  the  case  in  matters  strictly  religious,  or  even 
had  the  commissioners  arrived  two  years  hefbre,  but  even 
Philip  believed,  perhaps,  that  for  the  moment  oluiost 
enough  iunoeent  blood  had  been  shed.  At  any  rate  he  suf- 
fered the  legates  from  Utrecht  to  return,*  not  with  their 
petition  granted,  but  at  least  with  their  heads  upon  theii 
shoulders.  Early  in  the  following  year,  the  provinces  still 
remiuning  tmder  martial  law,  all  die  Utrecht  chai-ters  were 
taken  into  the  possession  of  government,  and  deposited  in 
the  castle  of  Vredenbei^.f  It  was  not  till  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Alva,  that  they  were  restored,  accordingto  royal  com- 
mand, by  tlie  new  governor,  Eequesens.t 

By  the  middle  of  the  year  1669,  Alva  wi'ote  to  the  King, 
vith  great  cheerfulness  of  tone,  announcing  that  the  estates 
of  the  provmces  had  all  consented  to  the  tajt.  He  congratu- 
lated his  Majesty  upon  the  fact  that  this  income  might 
thencefortli  be  enjoyed  in  perpetuity,  and  that  it  would 
bring  at  least  two  millions  yeiu'ly  into  his  coffers,  over 
and  above  the  expenses  of  govemaieat.  The  hundredth 
penny,  as  he  calculated,  would  amount  to  at  least  five 
millions.  § 

He  was,  however,  very  premature  in  his  triumph,  for  the 
estates  were  not  long  in  withdrawing  a  concession  which 
had  either  been  wrung  from  tiiem  by  violence  or  filched 
from  them  by  misrepresentation.  Taking  the  ground  tliat 
the  assent  of  all  had  been  stipulated  before  that  of  any  one 
should  be  esteemed  valid,  every  province  now  refused  to 
enforce  or  to  permit  thecollection  of  the  tenth  or  the  twen- 
tieth penny  within  their  limits.  Dire  were  the  threatenings 
and  the  wrath  of  (he  Viceroy,  painfully  protracted  the  re- 
newed negotiations  with  the  estates.  At  last,  a  compromise 
vias  effected,  and  the  final  struggle  postponed  Late  in  the 
summer  it  vras  ^reed  that  the  provinces  should  pay  two 
millions  yearly  for  the  two  following  years,  the  term  to  ex- 
pire in  the  month  of  August,  lfi7l.  Till  that  period,  there- 
fore, there  was  comparative  repose  upon  the  subject.|| 

The  question  of  a  general  pardon  had  been  agitated  for 
more  than  a  year,  both  in  Brussels  and  Madrid.  Viglius.  who 
knew  his  countrymen  betterthantheViceroy  knew  them,  had 

i  IliiiL,  Ti.  3B7— 361.        1  Ibid.,  yi.  360,  361. 
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written  frequently  to  his  friend  Hopper,  on  the  propriety  of 
at  once  proclaiming  an  amnesty.*  There  had  also  been  many 
conferences  between  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  he 
had  furnished  more  than  one  diraught  for  the  proposed 
measure.!  The  President  knew  full  well  that  tiie  point 
had  been  reached  beyond  which  tlie  force  of  tyranny  could 
go  no  further.  All  additional  pressure,  he  felt  sure,  could 
only  produce  reaction,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to 
drive  the  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands.  There  might 
then  be  another  game  to  play.  The  heads  of  those  who 
had  so  assiduously  served  the  government  throughout  its 
terrible  career  might,  in  their  turn,  be  brought  to  the  block, 
and  their  estates  be  made  to  enrich  the  treasury.  More- 
over, there  were  symptoms  that  Alva's  favor  was  on  the 
wane.  The  King  had  not  been  struck  with  the  merits  of 
the  new  financial  measiures,  and  had  expressed  much  anx- 
iety lest  the  trade  of  the  country  should  suffer.J  The  Duke 
was  known  to  be  desirous  of  his  recall.  His  health  was 
broken,  he  felt  that  he  was  bitterly  detested  throughout  the 
country,  and  he  was  certain  that  his  enemies  at  Madrid 
were  fast  undermining  his  credit.  He  seemed  also  to  have 
a  dim  suspicion  that  his  mission  was  accomplished  in  the 
Netherlands ;  that  as  much  blood  had  been  shed  at  present 
as  the  land  could  easily  absorb.  He  wrote  urgently  and 
even  piteously  to  Philip,  on  the  subject  of  his  return. 
"Were  yoiur  Majesty  only  pleased  to  take  me  from  this 
country,"  he  said,  "  I  shoiid  esteem  it  as  great  a  favor  as  if 
your  Majesty  had  given  me  life."§  He  swore  "  by  the  soul 
of  the  Duchess,"  that  he  "  would  rather  be  cut  into  little 
pieces"  than  retire  from  his  post  were  his  presence  neces- 
sary, II  but  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  through  his  exer- 
tions affairs  had  been  placed  in  such  train  that  they  were 
sure  to  roll  on  smoothly  to  the  end  of  time.  **  At  present, 
and  for  the  future,"  he  wrote,  "  your  Majesty  is  and  will  be 
more  strictly  obeyed  tlian  any  of  your  predecessors ;"  add- 
ling, with  insane  self-complacency,  "  and  all  this  has  been 
accomplished  without  violence.''  IF  He  also  assured  his  Majesty 
as  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  financial  affairs.  His  tax 
was  to  work  wonders.  He  had  conversed  with  capitalists 
who  had  offered  him  four  millions  yearly  for  the  tenth 

*  Epist.  ad  Joach.  Hopp.,  82—110.  t  Ibid.,  110. 

t  Corrcspondance  de  PhiliDpe  II.,  ii.  896.  §  Ibid.,  ii.  908. 

il  Ibid.,  iL  951.  ^  Ibid. 
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Seniiy,  but  lie  had  reruseJ.  because  he  eBtimated  the  pro- 
uct  at  a  much  higher  iigure.*  The  hundredth  penny 
could  not  be  rated  lower  than  five  millions.  It  was  obvious, 
therefore,  that  iustead  of  remittiDg  funds  to  tiie  provinues, 
his  iUojesty  would,  for  the  I'uture,  derive  from  them  a  steady 
and  enormous  income.f  Moreover,  he  assured  the  King 
that  there  was  at  present  no  one  to  inspire  anxiety  from 
witliin  or  without  The  only  gi'eat  noble  of  note  in  the 
counti7  was  the  Duke  of  Aerschot.  who  was  devoted  to  his 
M^esty.  and  who,  moreover,  "  amounted  to  very  little,"  as 
the  King  well  knew.;  As  for  the  Piince  of  Orange,  he 
would  have  business  enough  in  keeping  out  of  the  clutches 
of  his  creditors.  They  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Oei^nany. 
England  would  do  nothing  as  long  as  Germany  y/as  quiet ; 
and  France  was  sunk  too  low  to  be  feared  at  aU.  § 

Sucli  being  the  sentiments  of  the  Duke,  the  King  was 
already  considering  the  propriety  of  appointing  his  succes- 
sor. All  this  was  known  to  the  President,  He  felt  instinc. 
lively  that  more  clemeney  was  to  be  expected  from  thot  suc- 
cessor, whoever  he  might  be ;  and  he  was  satistied,  there- 
fore, that  he  would  at  least  not  be  injuring  his  own  position 
by  incUning  at  this  late  hour  to  the  side  of  mercy.  His 
opposition  to  the  tenth  and  twentieth  penny  ]iad  already 
established  a  breach  between  himself  and  the  viceroy,  hut 
he  felt  secretly  comforted  by  the  reflection  that  the  King 
was  probably  onthesame  side  with  himself.  Alva  still  spoke 
of  him,  to  he  sure,  both  in  public  and  private,  with  appro- 
bation ;  taking  occasion  to  commend  him  frequently,  in  his 
private  letters,  ai  a  servant  upright  and  zealous,  as  a  living 
register,  |{  without  whose  universal  knowledge  of  thmgs  and 
persons  he  should  hardly  know  which  way  to  turn.  The 
Pi-esident,  however,  was  growing  weary  of  his  own  syco- 
phancy. He  begged  his  friend  Joachim  to  take  his  part,  if 
his  excellency  should  ^vrite  unfavorably  about  his  conduct 
to  the  King.  He  seemed  to  have  changed  his  views  of  the 
man  concerning  whose  "  prudence  and  gentleness"  he  could 
once  turn  so  many  tine  periods.  He  even  expressed  some 
anxiety  lest  doubts  should  begin  to  be  entertained  as  to  the 
perfect  clemency  of  the  King's  character.  "  Here  is  so  much 
conliscation  and  bloodshed  going  on,"  said  he,  "  that  some 

•  ConisiwiKiuiico  de  Philippo  II..  ii.  970.  1  Ilild. 

t  "  Volo  tnn  pooo  coioo  V.  M.  mbo."— lUd.,  II.  BSl.  8  Ibid. 
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taint  of  cruelly  or  avarice  may  chance  to  bespatter  ^e  robe 
of  his  Majesty."  He  also  confessed  that  he  had  occasionally 
read  in  history  of  greater  benignity  than  was  now  exercised 
against  the  poor  Netheilanders.  Had  the  learned  Frisian 
arrived  at  these  humane  conclusions  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
day,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  better  for  himself  and  for  his 
fatitierland.  Had  he  served  his  country  as  faithfully  as  he 
had  served  Time,  and  Philip,  and  Alva,  his  lands  would  not 
have  been  so  broad,  nor  his  dignities  so  numerous,  but  he 
would  not  have  been  obliged,  in  his  old  age,  to  exclaim, 
with  whimsical  petulance,  that  **the  faitlSul  servant  is 
always  a  perpetiml  ass."* 

It  was  now  certain  that  an  act  of  amnesty  was  in  contem- 
plation  by  the  King.  Viglius  had  fomishid  sevei-al  plans, 
which,  however,  had  been  so  much  disfigured  by  the  nimier- 
ous  exceptions  suggested  by  Alva,  that  the  President  could 
scarce  recognize  his  work.  Granvelle,  too,  had  frequently 
urged  the  pardon  on  the  attention  of  Philip,  f  The  Cardinal 
was  too  astute  not  to  perceive  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
a  continued  severity  could  only  defeat  its  own  work.  He 
felt  that  the  country  could  not  be  rendered  more  abject,  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  more  apparently  extinct.  A  show  of 
clemency,  which  would  now  cost  nothing,  and  would  mean 
nothing,  might  be  more  effective  than  this  profuse  and  wan- 
ton bloodshed. 

He  saw  plainly  that  the  brutality  of  Alva  had  already  over- 
shot the  mark.  Too  politic,  however,  openly  to  reprove  so 
powerful  a  functionary,  he  continued  to  speak  of  him  and  of 
his  administration  to  Philip  in  terms  of  exalted  eulogy.  He 
was  a  "  sage  seignior,"  a  prudent  governor,  one  on  whom  his 
Majesty  could  entirely  repose.  He  was  a  man  of  long  expe- 
rience, trained  all  his  life  to  affairs,  and  perfectly  capable  of 
giving  a  good  account  of  everything  to  which  he  turned  his 
hands.  J  He  admitted,  however,  to  other  correspondents, 
that  the  administration  of  the  sage  seignior,  on  whom  his 
Majesty  could  so  implicitly  rely,  had  at  last  "  brought  the 
provinces  into  a  deplorable  condition."  § 

Four  different  forms  of  pardon  had  been  sent  from  Madrid, 
toward  the  close  of  1569. 11    From  these  four  the  Duke  was 


*  Epist.  adJoach.  Hopp.,  62 — 82.  "Fidus  servusjwrpetutiBasmiis/'etc.  etc. 
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to  select  one,  and  carefully  destroy  the  other  three.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  July  of  the  following  year  that  the  choice 
was  made,  and  the  viceroy  in  readiness  to  announce  the 
pardon.  On  the  14tli  of  that  month  a  grest  festival  was 
held  at  Antwerp,  for  the  prnpose  of  solemnly  proclaiming  the 
long-espected  amnesty.*  lo  the  morning  the  Duke,  accom- 
panied by  a  brilliant  staff,  and  by  a.  long  procession  of  clergy 
in  their  gorgeous  robes,  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the 
commercial  capital,  to  offer  up  prayers  and  hear  mass  in  the 
cathedral.  The  Bishop  of  Arras  then  began  a  sermon  upon 
the  blessings  of  mercy,  with  a  running  commentary  upon 
the  royal  clemency  about  to  be  exhibited.  Jn  the  very  out- 
set, however,  of  his  discourse,  he  was  seized  with  convul- 
sions, which  required  his  removal  from  the  pulpit  H  an  inci- 
dent which  was  not  considered  of  felicitous  augury.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  Duke  with  his  suite  appeared  upon  the  square 
in  front  of  the  Town  House.  Here  a  lai'ge  scaffolding  or 
theatre  had  been  erected.  The  platform  and  the  steps 
which  led  to  it  were  covered  with  scarlet  cloth.  A  throne, 
covered  with  clotli  of  gold,  was  aiTanged  in  the  most  ele- 
vated position  for  the  Dute. ;  On  the  steps  immediately 
below  him  were  placed  two  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
Antwerp,  §  clad  in  allegorical  garments  to  represent  righ- 
teousness and  peace.  The  staircase  and  platform  v/ere  lined 
with  officers,  the  square  was  beset  with  troops,  and  filled  to 
its  utmost  verge  with  an  expectant  crowd  of  citizens.  Toward 
the  close  of  a  summer's  afternoon,  the  Duke,  wearing||  the 
famous  hat  and  sword  of  the  Pope,  took  his  seat  on  the 
throne  with  all  the  wrs  of  royalty.  After  a  few  preliminary 
ceremonies,  ft  civil  functionary,  standing  between  two  heralds, 
then  recited  the  long-expected  act  of  grace.  His  reading, 
however,  was  so  indistinct,  that  few  save  tlie  soldiers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  platform  could  hear  a  word  of  the 
document  ^ 

This  effectwas,  perhaps,  intentional.  Certainly  but  little 
enthusiasm  could  be  expected  from  the  crowd,  had  the  text 
of  the  anmesty  heen  heard.  It  consisted  of  three  parts — a 
recitation  of  the  wTongs  committed,  a  statement  of  the 
terms  of  pardon,  and  a  long  list  of  exceptions.     All  the  sins 

•  Bor,  V.  319.     Hoofd,  t.  EOl. 

t  Strada,  de  Boll.  Belgic,  lib.  liL  353,  3S4. 

1  Bor.  V.  319.     Hoofd,  y.  2Q1.     Btrada.  lib.  vii.  351. 
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of  omission  and  commission,  the  heresy,  the  public  preach- 
ing, the  image-breaking,  the  compromise,  the  confederacy, 
the  rebellion,  were  painted  in  lively  colors.  Pardon,  how- 
ever, was  offered  to  all  those  who  had  not  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  positive  impeachment,  in  case  they  should 
make  their  peace  with  the  Church  before  the  expiration  of 
two  months,  and  by  confession  and  repentance  obtain  their 
absolution.*  The  exceptions,  however,  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  document.  When  the  general  act  of  condemna- 
tion had  been  fulminated  by  which  all  Netherlanders  were 
sentenced  to  death,  the  exceptions  had  been  very  few,  and 
all  the  individuals  mentioned  by  name.f  In  the  act  of 
pardon,  the  exceptions  comprehended  so  many  classes  of 
inhabitants,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  individual  to 
escape  a  place  in  some  one  of  the  categories,  whenever  it 
should  please  the  government  to  take  his  life.  Expressly 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  act  were  all  ministers, 
teachers,  dogmatizers,  and  all  who  had  favored  and  har- 
bored such  dogmatizers  and  ^preachers ;  all  those  m  the  least 
degree  implicated  in  the  image-bred^ing ;  all  who  had  ever 
been  individually  suspected  of  heresy  or  schism ;  all  who  had 
ever  si  gnedor  favored  tlie  compromise  or  the  petition  to  the 
Begent;  all  those  who  had  taken  up  arms,  contributed 
money,  distributed  tracts ;  all  those  in  any  manner  charge- 
able with  misprision,  or  who  had  failed  to  denounce  those 
guilty  of  heresy.  All  persons,  however,  who  were  included 
in  any  of  these  classes  of  exceptions  might  report  them- 
selves within  six  months,  when,  upon  confession  of  their 
crime,  they  might  hope  for  a  favorable  consideration  of  their 
case,  I 

Such,  in  brief,  and  stripped  of  its  verbiage,  was  this 
amnesty  for  which  the  Netherlands  had  so  long  been  hoping. 
By  its  provisions,  not  a  man  or  woman  was  pardoned  who 
had  ever  committed  a  fault.  The  innocent  alone  were  for- 
given. Even  they  were  not  sure  of  mercy,  unless  they 
should  obtain  full  absolution  from  the  Pope.  More  cer- 
tainly than  ever  would  the  accustomed  rigor  be  dealt  to  all 
who  had  committed  any  of  those  positive  acts  for  which  so 
many  had  already  lost  their  heads.  TJie  clause  by  which  a 
possibility  of  pardon  was  hinted  to  such  criminals,  provided 

*  See  the  document  in  Bor,  y.  320, 321. 

t  Bor,  V.  320,  321.  !»:  Ibid, 
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they  would  confess  and  surrender,  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
trap.  No  one  was  deceived  by  it.  No  man,  after  the 
experience  of  the  last  tliree  years,  would  voluntarily  thrust 
his  head  mto  the  hon's  month,  in  order  to  fix  it  mora 
firmly  upon  his  shoulders.  No  man  who  had  effected  his 
escape  was  likely  to  play  informer  against  himself,  in  hope 
of  obtahilng  a  pardon  from  which  all  but  the  most  sincere 
and  zealous  Catholics  were  in  reality  excepted. 

The  murmur  and  discontent  were  universal,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  terms  of  the  act  became  known.  Alvawrois  to 
the  King,  to  be  sure,  "  that  the  people  were  entirely  satis- 
tied,  save  only  the  demagogues,  who  could  tolerate  no 
single  exception  from  the  amnesty  ;"*  but  he  could  neither 
deceive  his  sovereign  nor  himself  by  such  statements.  Cer- 
tainly, Philip  was  totally  disappointed  in  the  effect  which  he 
had  anticipated  from  the  measure.  He  had  thought  "  it 
would  stop  the  mouths  of  many  people. "t  On  the  contraiy, 
every  mouth  in  the  Netherlands  became  vociferous  to  de- 
nounce the  hypocrisy  by  which  a  new  act  of  condemnation 
had  been  promulgated  under  the  name  of  apardon.  Viglius, 
who  had  drawn  up  an  instrument  of  much  ampler  clemency, 
was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  measure  which  had  been 
adopted.  "  Certainly,"  he  wrote  to  his  confidant,  "  a  more 
benignant  measure  was  to  be  expected  from  so  merciful  a 
Prince.  After  four  years  have  past,  to  reserve  for  punish- 
ment and  for  execution  all  those  who  during  the  tumult  did 
not,  through  toealcness  of  mind,  render  as  muck  service  to 
government  as  brave  men  might  have  offered,  is  altogether 
imesampled."  J 

Alva  could  not  long  affer.t  to  believe  in  the  people's  satis- 
faction. He  soon  wrote  to  the  King,  acknowledging  that 
Uie  impression  produced  by  the  pardon  was  far  from  favor- 
able. He  attributed  much  evil  effect  to  the  severe  censure 
which  was  openly  pronounced  upon  the  act  by  members  of 
the  government,  both  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands. §  He 
complained  that  Hopper  had  written  to  Viglius,  that  "  the 
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moBt  severe  of  the  fonr  forms  of  paitlon  transmitted  had 
been  selected ; "  the  fact  being,  that  the  most  lenient  one 
had  been  adopted.*  If  this  were  so,  whose  imagination  is 
powerful  enough  to  portray  the  three  which  had  been 
burned,  and  whidi,  although  more  severe  than  the  fierce 
dociunent  promulgated,  were  still  entitled  acts  of  pardon  ? 
The  Duke  spoke  bitterly  of  the  manner  in  which  influential 
persons  in  Madrid  had  openly  abominated  the  cruel  form 
of  amnesty  which  had  been  decreed.  \  His  authority  in 
the  Netherlands  was  already  suflBciently  weakened,  he  said, 
and  such  censure  upon  his  actions  from  head-quarters  did 
not  tend  to  improve  it.  "In  truth,"  he  added,  almost 
pathetically,  "it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  whole  nation 
should  be  ill-disposed  towards  me,  for  I  certainly  have  done 
nothing  to  make  them  love  me.  At  the  same  time,  such 
language  transmitted  from  Madrid  does  not  increase  their 
tenderness.*' J 

In  short,  viewed  as  a  measure  by  which  government, 
without  disarming  itself  of  its  terrible  powers,  was  to  pacify 
the  popular  mind,  the  amnesty  was  a  failure.  Viewed  as  a 
net,  by  which  fresh  victims  should  be  enticed  to  entangle 
themselves,  who  had  already  made  their  way  into  the  dis- 
tant  atoosphere  of  liberty.^was  equally  TmLccessM.  A 
few  very  obscure  individuals  made  their  appearance  to  claim 
the  benefit  of  the  act,  before  the  six  months  had  expired. 
With  these  it  was  thought  expedient  to  deal  gently,  but  no 
one  was  deceived  by  such  clemency.  As  the  common 
people  expressed  themselves,  the  net  was  not  spread  on  that 
occasion  for  finches.  § 

The  wits  of  the  Netherlands,  seeking  relief  from  their 
wretched  condition  in  a  still  more  wretched  quibble,  trans- 
posed two  letters  of  the  word  Pardona,  and  re-baptized  the 
new  measure  Pandora.  ||  The  conceit  was  not  without  mean- 
ing. The  amnesty,  descending  fi^om  supernal  regions,  had 
been  ushered  into  the  presence  of  mortals  as  a  messenger 
laden  with  heavenly  gifts.  The  casket,  when  opened,  had 
diffused  curses  instead  of  blessings.  There,  however,  the 
classical  analogy  ended,  for  it  would  have  puzzled  all  the 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1007. 

t  "Los  Espaiiolefl  en  el  consejo  abominaron  de  tal  fonna  de  perdon." — Ck>r- 
Mtpondance  de  PhUippe  II.,  ii.  885.  X  Ibid.,  ii.  1007. 
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pedants  of  Lonvain  to  discover  Hope  lurking,  under  any 
dispiise,  within  the  clauses  of  the  pardon. 

Very  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  this  celebrated  act, 
the  new  bride  of  Philip,  Anne  of  Austria,  passed  througji  the 
Netherlands,  on  her  way  to  Madrid.  During  her  brief  stay 
in  Brussels,  she  granted  an  interview  to  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Horn."'  That  unhappy  lady,  having  seen  her 
eldest  eon,  the  head  of  her  ilUutrious  house,  so  recently 
perish  on  the  scaffold,  wished  to  make  a  last  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  remaining  one,  then  cloeely  confined  in  the 
prison  of  Segovia.  The  Archduchess  solemnly  promised 
that  his  release  Khould  be  the  first  boon  which  she  would 
request  of  her  royal  bridegroom,  and  the  bereaved  Cotmtess 
retired  almost  with  a  hope,  f 

A  short  digression  must  here  be  allowed,  to  narrate  the 
remaining  fortunes  of  that  son,  the  i!l-Btarred  Seigneur  de 
Montigny.  His  mission  to  Madrid  in  company  of  the 
Marquis  Bergen  has  been  related  in  a  previous  volume. 
The  last  and  most  melancholy  scene  in  the  life  of  hia 
fellow-envoy  has  been  described  in  a  recent  chapter.  After 
that  ominoas  event,  Montigny  became  most  ansious  to 
effect  his  retreat  Irom  Spain.  He  had  been  separated 
more  than  a  year  friMn  his  few  months'  bride.  He  was  not 
imprisoned,  but  he  felt  himself  under  the  most  rigid 
although  secret  inspection.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for 
him  to  obtain  leave  to  return,  or  to  take  his  departure 
without  permission.  On  one  occasion,  having  left  the  city 
aecidently  for  a  ride  on  horseback  to  an  adjoining  village, 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  an  onespeeted  escort  of 
forty  troopers.  Still,  however,  the  King  retained  a  smiling 
mien.  To  Montigny's  repeated  Mid  urgent  requests  for 
dismissal,  Philip  graciously  urged  his  desire  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  visit.  He  was  requested  to  remain  in  order 
to  accompany  his  sovereign  upon  that  journey  to  the 
Netherlands  which  would  not  be  much  longer  delayed.; 
In  hia  impatience  anything  seemed  preferable  to  the  state 
of  suspense  in  which  he  was  made  to  linger.  He  eagerly 
oflered,  if  he  were  accused  or  suspected  of  crime,  to  sur- 
render himself  to  imprisonment  if  he  only  could  be  brought 
to  trial.  §     Boon  after  Alva's  arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
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first  part  of  this  offer  was  accepted.  No  sooner  were  the 
arrests  of  Egmont  and  Horn  known  m  Madrid,  than  Mon- 
tigny  was  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  closely  confined  in 
the  alcazar  of  Segovia.*  Here  he  remained  imprisoned 
for  eight  or  nine  months  in  a  high  tower,  with  no  attendant 
save  a  yomig  page,  Arthur  de  Mmiter,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  the  Netherlands.!  Eight  men-at-arms  were  ex- 
pressly employed  to  watch  over  him  and  to  prevent  his 
escape. 

One  day  towards  the  middle  of  July,  1568,  a  band  of  pil- 
grims, some  of  them  in  Flemish  attire,  went  through  the 
streets  of  Segovia.  They  were  chanting,  as  was  customary 
on  such  occasions,  a  low,  monotonous  song,  in  which  Mon- 
tigny,  who  happened  to  be  listening,  suddenly  recognized 
the  language  of  his  fatherland.  His  surprise  was  still  greater 
when,  upon  paying  closer  attention,  he  distinguished  the 
terrible  meaning  of  the  song.  The  pretended  pilgrims, 
having  no  other  means  of  communication  with  the  prisoner, 
were  singing  for  his  information  the  tragic  fates  of  his 
brother,  Count  Horn,  and  of  his  friend,  Coimt  Egmont. 
Mingled  with  the  strain  were  warnings  of  his  own  approach- 
ing doom,  if  he  were  not  able  to  effect  his  escape  before  it 
should  be  too  late.  Thus  by  this  friendly  masquerade  did 
Montigny  learn  the  fate  of  his  brother,  which  otherwise,  in 
that  land  of  terrible  secrecy,  might  have  been  concealed 
from  him  for  ever.  J 

The  hint  as  to  his  own  preservation  was  not  lost  upon 
him,  and  he  at  once  set  about  a  plan  of  escape.  He  suc- 
<;eeded  in  gaining  over  to  his  interests  one  of  the  eight  sol- 
-diers  by  whom  he  was  guarded,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
-commimicate  with  many  of  his  own  adherents  without  the 
prison  walls.  His  major-domo  had  previously  been  permitted 
to  furnish  his  master  s  table  with  provisions  dressed  by  his 
own  cook.  A  correspondence  was  now  carried  on  by  means 
of  letters  concealed  within  the  loaves  of  bread  sent  daily  to 
the  prisoner.  §  In  the  same  way  files  were  provided  for  sawing 
through  his  window-bars.  ||  A  very  delicate  ladder  of  ropes, 
by  which  he  was  to  effect  his  escape  into  the  court  below, 
was  also  transmitted.  The  plan  had  been  completely 
arranged.  A  certain  Pole  employed  in  the  entei-prise  was 
to  be  at  Hemani,  with  horses  in  readiness  to  convey  them 

*  Meteren,  f.  54.  t  Ibid.  t  Hoofd,  v.  172. 

i  Meteren,  iii.  64.    Hoofd,  y.  172.  ||  Ibid. 
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to  San  Sebastian.*  There  a  sloop  had  been  engaged,  and 
was  waiting  their  arrival,  Monligny  accordingly,  in  a  letter 
enclosed  within  a  loaf  of  bread — the  last,  as  he  hoped,  which 
he  should  break  in  prison — was  instructed,  after  cutting  off 
his  beard  and  otherwise  disguising  his  person,  to  execute 
his  plan  and  join  his  confederates  at  Hemani.+  Unfor- 
tunately, the  major-domo  of  Montigny  was  in  love.  Upon 
the  eve  of  departure  from  Spain,  his  farewell  ijiterview  with 
his  mistress  was  so  much  protracted  that  the  care  of  sending 
the  bread  was  left  to  another.  The  substitute  managed  so 
unskilfully  that  the  loaf  was  brought  to  the  commandant  of 
the  castle,  and  not  to  the  prisoner.  The  commandant  broke 
the  bread,  discovered  the  letter,  and  became  master  uf  the 
whole  plot.  All  persons  eng^ed  in  the  enterprise  were 
immediately  condemned  to  death,  and  the  Spanish  soldier 
executed  without  delay.  The  others  being  considered,  on 
account  of  their  loyalty  to  their  master  as  deserving  a  com- 
mutation of  punishment,  were  sent  to  the  galleys.  The 
major-domo,  whose  ill-timed  gallantly  had  thus  cost  Mon- 
tigny his  liberty,  received  two  hundred  lashes  in  addition.  ■ 
All,  however,  were  eventually  released  from  imprisonment. [ 
The  unfortunate  gentleman  was  now  kept  in  still  closer 
confinement  in  his  lonely  tower.  As  all  liis  adherents  had 
been  disposed  of,  he  could  no  longer  entertain  a  hope  of 
escape.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1568)  it  was  thought 
expedient  by  Alva  to  bring  his  case  formally  before  the 
Blood- Council.  Montigny  had  committed  no  crime,  but 
he  was  one  of  that  band  of  popular  nobles  whose  deaths  had 
been  long  decreed.  Letters  were  accordingly  sent  to  Spain, 
empowering  certain  functionaries  there  to  institute  that  pre- 
liminary examination,  which,  as  usual,  was  to  be  the  only 
trial  vouchsafed.  A  long  list  of  interrogatories  was  addressed 
to  him  on  February  7th,  1569,  in  his  prison  at  Segovia.  A 
week  afterwards,  he  was  again  visited  by  the  alcalde,  who 
read  over  to  him  the  answers  which  he  had  made  on  the  first 
occasion,  and  required  him  to  confirm  them.  He  was  then 
directed  to  send  his  procuration  to  certain  persons  in  the 
Netherlands,  whom  he  might  wish  to  appear  in  his  behalf. 
Montigny  complied  by  sending  several  names,  with  a  clause 
of  substitution.  All  the  persons  thus  appointed,  however, 
declined  to  act,  unless  they  could  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
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^  the  prootimtioii^  axid  with  a  statement  of  the  articles  of 
ftecQsaiion.  This  was  positively  refused  by  the  Blood-Coun- 
cdL  Seeing  no  possibility  of  rendering  service  to  their  friend 
bj  performing  any  part  in  this  mockay  of  justice,  they  re- 
istsed  to  accept  the  procuration.  They  could  not  defend  a 
ease  when  not  only  the  testimooy,  hut  eyen  the  charges 
against  the  accused  w^e  kept  secret.  An  individual  was 
accordingly  appointed  by  government  to  appear  in  the  pri- 
soner's bebal£  * 

Thus  the  forms  of  justice  w^e  observed,  and  Montigny, 
a  close  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  Segovia,  was  put  upon  trial 
fer  his  life  in  Brussels.  Certainly  nothing  could  .exceed  the 
irony  of  such  a  process.  The  advocate  had  never  seen  his 
client,  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  was  allowed  to  hold 
no  ooimmunicatia&  with  him  by  letter.  The  proceedings 
were  instituted  by  a  summons,  addressed  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva  to  Madame  de  Montigny  in  Brussels.  That  imhappy 
lady  covdd  only  appeal  to  the  King.  "  Convinced,"  she  said, 
"that  her  husband  was  innocent  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  she  threw  herself^  overwhelmed  and  consumed 
by  tears  and  miseiy,  at  his  Majesty's  feet.  She  begged  the 
King  to  remember  the  past  services  of  Montigny,  her  own 
youth,  and  that  she  had  enjoyed  his  company  but  four 
months.  By  all  these  considerations,  and  by  the  passion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  she  adjured  the  monarch  to  pardon  any 
faults  which  her  husband  might  have  committed."!  The 
reader  can  easily  judge  how  much  effect  such  a  tender  ap- 
peal was  like  to  have  upon  tlie  heart  of  Philip.  It  was  not 
more  certain  that  Montigny's  answers  to  the  interrogatories 
addressed  to  him  had  created  a  triumphant  vindication  I  of 
his  course,  than  that  su<;h  vindication  would  be  utterly 
powerless  to  save  his  life.  The  charges  prefen^ed  against 
him  were  similar  to  those  which  had  brought  Egmont  and 
Horn  to  the  block,  and  it  certainly  created  no  ground  of 
hope  for  him,  that  he  could  prove  himself  even  more  inno- 
cent of  suspicious  conduct  than  they  had  done.  On  the  4th 
March,  1570,  accordingly,  the  Duke  of  Alva  pronounced 

*  Gachard,  notes  page  123.    Correepondanoe  de  Philippe  II.,  iu 

Antoine  de  Penin,  one  of  those  nominated  hy  Kontigny,  was  the  person 

selected  by  the  government. — Correspondance  de  I^ilippo  II. ,  ii.  870 ;  and 
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sentence  against  him.  Ths  eentence  dedored  that  bis  head 
^oul<l  he  cut  o£F,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  public  view 
upon  the  head  of  a  pike.*  Upon  the  18th  Mai-cli,  1570, 
the  Duke  addressed  a  requisitory  letter  to  the  alcaldes,  cor- 
regidors.  and  other  judges  of  Castile,  empowering  them  to 
carry  the  sentence  into  execiutiou.-t- 

On  the  arrival  of  this  requisition  there  was  a  serious  de- 
bate before  the  King  in  council. ;  It  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  there  had  been  almost  severity  enough 
in  the  Netherlands  for  the  present-  The  spectacle  oi  the 
public  esecution  of  auotlier  distinguished  personage,  it  was 
thought,  might  now  prove  more  irritating  than  salutary. § 
The  King  was  of  this  opinion  himseli'.  It  certnLnly  did  not 
oecur  to  liim  or  to  his  advisers  that  this  consideration 
should  lead  them  to  spare  the  life  of  an  innocent  man. 
The  doubts  entertained  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  fresh 
murder  were  not  allowed  to  benefit  the  prisoner,  who,  be- 
sidas  being  a  loyal  subject  and  a  communicant  of  the  ancient 
Church,  was  also  clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  on  &avay, 
claiming  not  only  justice  but  hospitality  aa  the  deputy  of 
Philip's  sister,  Margaret  of  Parma.  These  oonsideorattons 
probably  never  occurred  to  the  mind  of  his  Mi^esty.  In 
view,  liowever,  of.  the  peculiar  circumstfuiesa  of  the  case,  it 
nas  unanimously  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  more 
blood  publicly  shed.  Most  of  the  councillors  were  in  fa- 
vour of  slow  poison,  \\  Montigny's  me^  and  drink,  they 
said,  should  be  daily  drugged,  so  that  he  might  die  by  little 
and  little. IT  Philip,  however,  terminated  these  disquisitions 
by  deciding  that  the  ends  of  justice -would  not  thus  he  suSl- 
cieoily  answered.  The  prisoner,  he  had  resolved,  should  be 
regularly  executed,  but  the  deed  should  be  seta:et,  and  it 
should  be  publicly  announced  that  he  had  died  of  a  fever,** 

This  point  having  been  settled,  the  Ring  now  set  about 
the  arrangement  of  his  plan  with  all  that  close  attention  to 
detail  which  marked  his  cliaracter.  The  patient  industry 
which,  had  God  given  him  a  human  heiut  and  a.  love  of 
right,  might  have  made  him  a  useful  monarch,  he  now  dfr- 
voted  to  a  scheme  of  midnight  murder,  with  a  tranquil 
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sense  of  enjoyment  which  seems  almost  incredible.  There  is 
no  exaggeration  in  calling  the  deed  a  murder,  for  it  certainly 
was  not  sanctioned  by  any  law,  divine  or  human,  nor  justi- 
fied or  excused  by  any  of  the  circiunstances  which  are  sup- 
posed to  palliate  homicide.  Nor,  when  the  elaborate  and 
superfluous  luxuiy  of  arrangements  made  by  Philip  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  design  is  considered,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  he  found  a  positive  pleasure  in  his  task.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  he  had  become  jealous  of  Alva's 
achievements  in  the  work  of  slaughter.  He  appeared  will- 
ing to  prove  to  those  immediately  about  him,  that  however 
capable  might  be  the  viceroy  of  conducting  public  execu- 
tions on  a  grand  and  terrifying  scale,  there  was  yet  a  certain 
delicacy  of  finish  never  attained  by  Alva  in  such  business, 
and  which  was  all  his  Majesty's  own.  The  King  was  re- 
solved to  make  the  assassination  of  Montigny  a  master- 
piece. 

On  the  17th  August,  1570,  he  accordingly  directed  Don 
Eugenie  de  Peralta,  concierge  of  the  fortress  of  Simancas, 
to  repair  to  Segovia,  and  thence  to  remove  the  Seigneur 
Montigny  to  Simancas.*  Here  he  was  to  be  strictly  immured, 
yet  was  to  be  allowed  at  times  to  walk  in  the  corridor  ad- 
joining his  chamber.  On  the  7th  October  following,  the 
licentiate  Don  Alonzo  de  Avellano,  alcalde  of  Valladolid, 
was  furnished  with  an  order  addressed  by  the  King  to  Don 
Eugenie  de  Peralta,  requiring  him  to  place  the  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  said  licentiate,  who  was  charged  with  the 
execution  of  Alva's  sentence.f  This  functionaiy  had,  more- 
over, been  provided  with  a  minute  letter  of  instructions, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  according  to  the  King's  directions, 
on  the  1st  October.  J  In  these  royal  instructions,  it  was 
stated  that,  although  the  sentence  was  for  a  public  execu- 
tion, yet  the  King  had  decided  in  favor  of  a  private  one 
within  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  It  was  to  be  managed  so 
that  no  one  should  suspect  that  Montigny  had  been  exe- 
cuted, but  so  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  universally 
said  and  believed  that  he  had  died  a  natural  death.  Very 
few  persons,  all  sworn  and  threatened  into  secrecy,  were 
therefore  to  be  employed.  Don  Alonzo  was  to  start  imme- 
diately for  Valladolid,  which  was  within  two  short  leagues 
of  Simancas.    At  that  place  he  would  communicate  with 

*  B«lation  sent  by  Philip.    Correspondance  do  Philippe  II.,  ii.  996. 
t  CoiTcsponclance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  982. 
/  See  its  analysis  in  CoiTespondauco  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  983. 
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Don  Eugenio,  and  arrange  the  mode,  day,  and  hour  of  ex- 
eention.  He  would  leave  Valladolid  on  the  evening  before 
a.  holiday,  late  in  the  afternoon,  bo  as  to  arrive  a  Htde  after 
dark  at  Simancas.  He  would  take  with  him  a  confidential 
notary,  an  executioner,  and  as  few  servants  as  possible. 
Immediately  upon  hia  entrance  to  the  fortresa,  he  was  to 
communicate  the  sentence  of  death  to  Montigny,  in  pre- 
sence of  Don  Eugenio  and  of  one  or  two  other  persons.  He 
would  then  console  him,  in  which  task  he  would  be  assisted 
by  Don  Eugenio.*  He  would  afterwards  leave  him  with  the 
religious  person  who  would  be  appomted  for  that  purpose. 
That  night  and  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  which  would 
be  a  festival,  till  atbur  midnight,  would  be  allotted  to 
Montigny.  that  he  might  have  time  to  confess,  to  receiva 
the  sacraments,  to  convert  himself  to  God,  and  to  repent. 
Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  llie  morning  the  execution 
was  to  take  place,  in  presence  of  the  ecclesiastic,  of  Don 
Eugenio  de  Peralta,  of  the  notary,  and  of  one  or  two  other 
persons,  who  would  be  needed  by  the  executioner.  The 
ecclesiastic  was  to  he  a  wise  and  prudent  person,  and  to  be 
informed  how  little  confidence  Montigny  inspii'ed  in  the 
article  of  faith.  If  the  prisoner  should  wish  to  make  a  will, 
it  could  not  be  permitted.  As  all  his  property  had  been 
confiscated,  he  could  dispose  of  nothing.  Should  he,  how' 
ever,  desire  to  make  a  memorial  of  the  debts  which  he  would 
wish  paid,  he  was  to  be  allowed  that  libei-ty.  It  was,  however, 
to  be  stipulated  that  he  was  to  make  no  allusion,  in  any  memo- 
rial or  letter  which  he  might  write,  to  the  execution  which  was 
about  to  take  place.  He  was  to  use  tlie  language  of  a  man  le- 
rioaaly  HI,  and  who  feels  kmaelf  at  the  point  of  death.\  By  this 
in&mal  ingenuity  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  victim  an  ac- 
oomptice  in  the  plot,  and  to  place  a  false  exculpation  of  his 
assassins  in  his  dying  lips.  The  execution  having  been  ful- 
filled, and  the  death  having  been  aunounced  with  the  dissi- 
mulation prescribed,  the  burial  was  to  take  place  in  the  chm-ch 
of  St,  Saviour,  in  Simancaa.  A  moderate  degree  of  pomp, 
such  as  befitted  a  person  of  Montigny's  quahty,  was  to  be 
allowed,  and  a  decent  tomb  erected.  A  grand  mass  was  also 
to  be  celebrated,  with  a  respectable  number,  "  say  seven  hun- 
dred," of  lesser  masses.  As  the  servants  of  the  defunct 
were  few  in  number,  continued  the  frugal  King,  they  mi^t 

•  Caircsf  niuLuici!  do  PLllippc  II.,  iii.  SS3.  f  "Ji^ 
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ba  provide  eaehwilJi. a  suit.of  mourning.*  Having  thus 
personally  arranged  all  the  details  of  this  secret  work,  from 
the  reading  of  the  sentence  to  the  burial  of  the  prisoner ; 
baying  settled  not  only  the  mode  of  his  departure  from  life, 
bui:  of  his  passage  through  purgatory,  the  King  despatched 
the  agent  on  his  mission. 

The  royal  programme  was  fi^thfuUy  enacted.  Don  Alonzo 
arrived  at  VaUadolid*  and  made  his  arrangements  with  Don 
Eugenie.  It  was  agreed  that  a  paper,  pr^)ared  by  royal 
authority,  and  brou^t  by  Don  Alonzo:  from  Madrid,  should 
be  thrown  into  the  corridor  of  Montigny's.  prison.  This 
paper,  written. in. Latin,  ran  as  follows :  "  In  the  night,  as  I 
understand,  there  will  be  no  chttoee  for  your^seape.  In  the 
daytime  th^e  will  be  many ;  for  you  are  then  in  duarge  of 
a  single  gouty  guardian,  no  match  in  strength  or  speed  for 
so  vigorous  a  man  as  you.  Make  your  escape  &om  the  8th 
to  the  12di  of  October;  at  any  hour  you  can,  and  take  the 
road  contiguous  to  the  castle  gate  through  which  you  entered, 
Tou  will  find  Bobert  and  John,  who  will  be  ready  with  horses, 
and  with  everything  necessary.  May  God  favor  yomr  under* 
taking,— R.  D.  M."t 

The  letter*  thus  designedly  thrown  into  the  corridor  by 
one  confederate,  was  soon  afterwards  picked  up  by  the  other, 
who  immediately  taxed  Montigny  with  an  attempt  to  escape.  I 
Notwithstanding  the  vehement  protestations  of  innocence 
naturally  made  by  the  prisoner,  his  pretended  project  was 
made  the  pretext  for  a  still  closer  imprisonment  in  the 
"  Bishop's  Tower.  "§  A  letter,  written  at  Madrid^  by  Philip's 
orders,  had  been  brought  by  Don  Alonzo  to  8imanc€tSy  narrat- 
ing by  anticipation  these  circumstances^  precisely  as  they  had 
now  occurred,  ||  It  moreover  stated  that  Montigny,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  close  confinement,  hsi/^f alien  grievously  Ul^  and 
that  he  would  receive  all  the  attention  compatible  with  his 
safe  keeping.  This  letter,  according  to  previous  orders,  was 
now  signed  by  Don  Eugenio  de  PeraUa^  dated  1 0th  October, 
1570,  and  publicly  despatched  to  Philip,^    It  was  thus  for- 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  IL,  i.  983. 

t  Gachard,  note  to  page  156  of  Oonespondance  de  Pbilippe  II.»  ii. 
X  Ibid.,ii.  986— 988. 

§  Ibid.,  ii.  968 ;  and  Oachard,  Introduction  to  Correspondance  de  Philippe 
XL,  i.  39. 
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mally  established  that  Montjgny  was  seriously  ill.  A  phy- 
sician, thoroHghly  instnict«<l  and  sworn  to  aeci'ecj,  was  now 
ostentatiously  admitted  to  the  tower,  bringing  with  him  a 
vast  quantity  of  drugs,  He  duly  circulated  among  the  towns- 
people, on  his  return,  his  opinion  that  the  illustrious  prisoner 
was  afiliiited  with  a  disorder  from  which  it  was  almost  im- 
possible that  he  should  recover.*  Thus,  thanks  to  Philip's 
masterly  precautions,  not  a  person  in  Madrid  or  Simancas 
WHS  ignorant  that  Montigny  was  dying  of  a  fever,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  patient  himself. 

On  Saturday,  the  I4th  of  October,  at  nightfall,  Don  Aloneo 
de  Arellano,  accompanied  by  the  prescribed  individuals,  in- 
cluding Fray  Hernando  del  C!\st!llo,  an  ecclesiastic  of  high 
r^titation,  made  their  appearance  at  the  prison  of  Simancas. 
At  ten  in  the  evening  the  announcement  of  the  sentence 
wM  made  to  Montigny.  He  was  visibly  agitated  at  the 
sudden  intelligence,  for  it  was  entirely  unexpected  by  him.t 
He  bad,  on  the  contrary,  hoped  much  from  the  intercession 
of  the  Queen,  whose  arrival  he  hod  already  learned. ;  He 
soon  recovered  himself,  however,  and  requested  to  be  left 
alone  with  the  eccleBlastic.     All  the  night  and  the  following 


bo  Doctor  YelHBCo,  in 


*  RelatioD,  e(c.     Carraspondaiii^o  do  Philippe  II,,  ii. 

t  Ibid.     Also  Lottor  of  Fray  Hemando  d«l  Cantiiio  * 
ODrmpoDdBDce  da  Philippe  IL .  il.  9SS. 

1  Ibid,— It  will  bsperciHTed.  tliiit  FbiUp  ti&d  taken  pNcantionaiyraouuiea 
ngaisst  tba  request  whiDh  hia  joung  bricio,  according  to  bar  promise  to  iho 
I>owaeer  Countrai  of  Horn,  tad  protoiaed  t*  prefer  in  behslf  of  Moi'tignjr. 
AcoDrdIng  to  Uatnen,  wbo  upon  thia  oucuioa  liks  baen  followed  b;  Bar  and 
Hoofd,  aa  well  ai  by  later  hlaturiaus,  Pbilip  detdnuincd  to  deapateh  tlje  pri- 
Booar  before  the  airiTol  of  the  Qnoen,  in  order  that  he  mlsht  not  lie  ubUgod  to 
retoae  her  6rst  reqaoat.  Thof  add,  that  Montiguj  was  acoordtnglj-  puisoncd 
in.  A  pobta^e  vrhlch  his  own  page  was  eonipalled  to  adminiater  to  iLim.  Tba 
pSgo ''"tbreataiuKl  with  death  if  bo  reienlcd  the  ascret.eara  Hoofd;  but  ao- 
cordioe  to  Meteren,  bedid  diKtreer  the  deed  to  bin  intimBte  frieuda.  A  burn- 
ing fever  wna  said  to  hare  been  produui-d  bj  the  polaon,  which  canned  off  the 
victini  oD  tlie  lat  Ootober.  The  Qncea  tuiilod  from  FluahiDg  on  the  S5th  Sep- 
tember, and  althengh  thcaa  wrltera  are  miatAken  m'--"----'^'----^ 
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day  were  passed  in  holy  offices.  He  conducted  himself  with 
great  moderation,  courage,  and  tranquillity.  He  protested 
his  entire  innocence  of  any  complicity  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  or  of  any  disloyal  designs  or  sentiments  at  any 
period  of  his  life.  He  drew  up  a  memorial,  expressing  his 
strong  attachment  to  every  point  of  the  Catholic  faith,  from 
which  he  had  never  for  an  instant  swerved.^  His  whole  de- 
meanor was  noble,  submissive,  and  Christian.  "  In  every 
essential,"  said  Fray  Hernando,  "  he  conducted  himself  so 
well  that  we  who  remain  may  bear  him  envy."f  He  wrote 
a  paper  of  instructions  concerning  his  faithful  and  bereaved 
dependants.  He  placed  his  signet  ring,  attached  to  a  small 
gold  chain,  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastic,  to  be  by  him 
transmitted  to  his  wife.  Another  ring,  set  with  turquois,  he 
sent  to  his  mother-in-law,  the  Princess  Espinoy,  from  whom 
he  had  received  it.  About  an  hour  after  midnight,  on  the 
morning,  therefore,  of  the  16th  of  October,  Fray  Hernando 
gave  notice  that  the  prisoner  was  ready  to  die.  The  alcalde 
Don  Alonzo  then  entered,  accompanied  by  the  executioner 
and  the  notary.  The  sentence  of  Alva  was  now  again  recited, 
the  alcalde  adding  that  the  King,  "  out  of  his  clemency  and 
benignity,"  had  substituted  a  secret  for  a  public  execution. 
Montigny  admitted  that  the  judgment  would  be  just  and  the 
punishment  lenient,  if  it  were  conceded  that  the  charges 
against  him  were  true.  His  enemies,  however,  while  he  had 
been  thus  immiu'ed,  had  possessed  the  power  to  accuse  him 
as  they  listed.  He  ceased  to  speak,  and  the  executioner  then 
came  forward  and  strangled  him.  The  alcalde,  the  notary, 
and  the  executioner  then  immediately  started  for  Valladolid, 
so  that  no  person  next  morning  knew  that  they  had  been 
that  night  at  Simancas,  nor  could  guess  the  dark  deed  which 
they  had  then  and  there  accomplished,  t  The  terrible  secret 
they  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  reveal. 

Montigny,  immediately  after  his  death,  was  clothed  in  the 
habit  of  Saint  Francis,  in  order  to  conceal  the  marks  of  stran- 
gulation. In  the  course  of  the  day  the  body  was  deposited, 
according  to  the  King's  previous  orders,  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Saviour.  Don  Eugenio  de  Peralta,  who  superintended  the 
interment,  uncovered  the  face  of  the  defunct  to  prove  his 
identity,  which  was  instantly  recognized  by  many  sorrowing 
servants.     The  next  morning  the  second  letter,  prepared  by 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  iL  990.       t  Letter  of  Fray  Hernando,  etc. 
X  Letter  of  Fray  Hernando.     Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  992—996. 
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Philip  long  before,  and  brought  by  Don  Alonzo  de  Avellimo  to 
Simancas,  received  the  date  of  ITtli  October,  1570.  together 
with  the  aignattire  of  Don  Eugenio  de  Peralta,  teeper  of 
SimaDcaa  fortress,  and  was  then  puhliehj  deapatcked  to  the 
King.*  It  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  oaxe  given  to  the 
Seigneur  de  Montigny  in  his  severe  ilktess  by  the  physicians 
who  had  attended  him,  he  had  continued  to  grow  worse  and 
worse  until  the  previous  morning  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  when  he  had  espired.  The  Fray  Hernando  del  Cas- 
tillo, who  iiad  accident^ly  happened  to  be  at  Simancas,  had 
performed  the  holy  offices,  at  the  request  of  the  deceased, 
who  had  died  in  so  Catholic  a  frame  of  mind,  that  great 
hopes  might  be  entertained  of  his  salvation.  Although  he 
possessed  no  property,  yet  his  bmial  had  been  conducted 
very  respectably. -f 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1570,  these  two  letters,  osten- 
sibly written  by  Don  Eugenio  de  Peralta,  were  transmitted 
by  Philip  to  iha  Duke  of  Alva,  They  were  to  sen'e  as 
evidence  of  the  statement  whicli  the  Governor- General  was 
now  instructed  to  make,  that  the  Seigneur  de  Montigny 
had  died  a  natural  death  in  the  fortress  of  Simancas.  By 
the  same  courier,  the  King  likewise  forwarded  a  BQCret 
memoir,  containing  the  exact  history  of  the  dark  transac- 
tion, from  which  memoir  the  foregoing  account  has  been 
prepared.  At  the  same  time  the  Duke  was  instructed  pub' 
licly  to  exhibit  the  lying  letters  of  Don  Eugenio  de  Peralta,  I 
as  containing  on  authentic  statement  of  the  affau-.  The 
King  observed,  moreover,  in  his  letter,  that  there  was  not  a 
person  in  Spain  who  doubted  that  Montigny  bad  died  of 
a  fever.  He  added  that  if  the  sentiments  of  the  deceased 
nobleman  had  been  at  all  in  conformity  with  his  external 
manifestations,  according  to  the  accounts  received  of  his 
last  moments,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  God  would  have 
mercy  upon  his  soul.  The  secretary  who  copied  the  letter, 
took  the  liberty  of  adding,  however,  to  this  paragraph  the 
siiggestion,  that  "  if  Montigny  were  really  a  heretic,  the 
devil,  who  always  assists  his  children  in  such  moments, 
would  hardly  liave  failed  him  in  his  dying  hour."  Philip, 
displeased  with  this  flippancy,  caused  the  passage  to  be 
erased.      He  even  gave  vent  to  his  royal  indignation  in  a 

■  Letter  of  Fray  Homando.    CorrapO'"l'^'"^°  ^  PMlippa  II..  U.  992—996. 
ComjBpondaneo de  Philippe  11..  ii.  991—936. 
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marginal  note,  to  the  effect  that  we  should  always  express 
fevorable  judgments  concerning  the  dead.  * 

Thus  perished  Baron  Montigny,t  four  years  after  his 
arrival  in  Madrid  as  Duchess  Margaret's  ambassador,  and 
three  years  after  the  death  of  his  feUow-envoy  Marquis 
Berghen.  No  apology  is  necessary  for  so  detailed  an  ac- 
count of  this  dark  and  secret  tragedy.  The  great  transac- 
tions of  a  reign  are  sometimes  paltry  things ;  great  battles 
and  great  treaties,  after  vast  consumption  of  life  and  of 
breatib,  often  leave  the  world  where  they  found  it.  The 
«vents  which  occupy  many  of  the  statelier  pages  of  history, 
and  which  have  most  lived  in  the  moutiis  of  men,  fre- 
quently contain  but  commonplace  lessons  of  philosophy. 
It  is  perhaps  otherwise  when,  by  the  resuscitation  of  secret 
documents,  over  which  the  dust  of  three  centuries  has  ga- 
thered, we  are  enabled  to  study  the  internal  working  of  a 
system  of  perfect  tyranny.  Liberal  institutions,  republican 
or  constitutional  governments,  move  in  the  daylight ;  we  see 
their  mode  of  operation,  feel  the  jar  of  their  wheels,  and 
are  often  needlessly  alarmed  at  their  apparent  tendencies. 
The  reverse  of  the  picture  is  not  always  so  easily  attainable. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  a  careful  portrait  of  a  consummate 
tyrant,  painted  by  his  own  hand,  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
pause  for  a  moment,  that  we  may  carefully  peruse  the 
lineaments.  Certainly,  we  shall  afterwards  not  love  liberty 
the  less. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1570,  still  another  and  a 
terrible  misfortune  descended  upon  the  Netherlands.  An 
inundation,  more  tremendous  than  any  which  had  yet  been 
recorded  in  those  annals  so  prolific  in  such  catastrophes, 
now  swept  the  whole  coast  from  Flanders  to  Friesland.J 
Not  the  memorable  deluge  of  the  thirteenth  century,  out 
of  which  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  bom ;  not  that  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  DoUart  had  closed  for  ever  over  the  villages 
and  churches  of  Groningen ;  not  one  of  those  perpetually- 
recurrmg  floods  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  year  after  year,  were  recalled  to  an  anxious  remem- 

*  "  Esto  migmo  bocmd  de  la  cifrs,  que  de  los  xnnertoa  no  hay  que  haeer, 
sino  buen  jnicio."— Ck)iTeBpondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  997. 

t  On  the  22nd  March,  1571,  a  decree  condemning  the  memory  of  Montigny 
and  confiscating  all  Mb  estates,  was  duly  issu«d  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  "  in  con- 
sequence of  information  then  just  receired  that  the  said  seigneur  bad  departed 
life  by  a  natural  death  in  the  fortress  of  Simancas." — Correspondance  de  Phi- 
Jlppe  II.,  ii.  1016.  X  Bor,  v.  329.     Hoofd,  vi.  206,  206. 
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brance  of  the  vateiy  chaos  out  of  wfaiA  tb«ir  fatJierland 
bad  b«en  created,  and  into  which  it  was  in  daily  danger  of 
reEolriiig  itself  again,  had  excited  so  mach  tciror  and  caused 
so  much  destroctiOD.  A  contintied  and  violent  gale  from 
the  north  trcst  hail  long  been  sweeping  the  Atlantic  mitezs 
into  the  North  Sea.  and  had  now  piled  them  upon  the  fra- 
gile coasts  of  the  provinces.  The  dykes,  tasked  beyond 
dieir  Btrength,  burst  in  every  direction.  The  cities  of 
Flanders,  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  were  suddenly 
invaded  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.*  The  whole  narrow 
peninsula  of  North  Holland  tvas  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  swept  away  for  ever.^  Between  Amsterdam  and 
Meyden.  die  gi'eat  Dierner  dyke  was  brokai  through  in 
twelve  places.  The  Hand-bos.  a  bulwark  formed  of  oaken 
piles,  fastened  witli  metal  clamps,  moored  with  iron  aneliors, 
and  secnred  by  gravel  and  gi-anite,  was  snipped  to  pieces 
like  packthread.  The  '■  Sleeper,"  a  dyke  thus  called,  because 
it  was  ueually  left  in  repose  by  the  elements,  except  in  great 
emergencies,  alone  held  firm,  and  prevented  the  consuxa- 
matjon  of  the  catastrophe.  J  Still  the  ocean  poured  in  upon 
the  land  with  terrible  fury.  Dort,  Rotterdam,  and  many 
other  cities,  were,  for  a  time,  almost  submerged.  Along  the 
coast,  fishing  vessels,  and  even  ships  of  lai^r  size,  were 
floated  tip  into  the  country,  where  they  entangled  themselves 
in  groves  and  orchards,  or  heat  to  pieces  the  roofs  and  walls 
of  houses.§  The  destruction  of  life  and  of  property  was 
enormous  throughout  the  maritime  provinces,  but  in  Fiies- 
land  the  desolation  was  complete.  There  nearly  all  the 
dykes  and  sluices  were  dashed  to  fragments  ;  the  country, 
far  and  wide,  converted  into  an  angry  sea.  The  steeples 
and  towers  of  inland  cities  became  ialHids  of  the  ocean. 
Thousands  of  human  beings  were  swept  oat  of  existence 
in  a  few  hours.  Whole  districts  of  territory,  with  all  their 
villages,  farms,  and  churches,  were  rent  from  theii"  places,  || 
borne  along  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  sometimes  to  be 
lodged  in  another  part  of  the  country,  sometimes  to  be 
entirely  engulfed.  Multitudes  of  men,  women,  children, 
of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  every  domestic  animal,  were 
struggling  in  the  waves  in  every  direction.  Every  boat, 
and  every  article  which  could  serve  as  a  boat,  were  ei^erly 
seized  upon.   Every  house  was  inundated;  even  the  grave- 
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yards  gave  up  their  dead.  The  livmg  infant  in  his  cradle, 
and  the  long-buried  corpse  in  his  coffin,  floated  side  by  side. 
The  ancient  flood  seemed  about  to  be  renewed.  Every- 
where, upon  the  top  of  trees,  upon  the  steeples  of  churches, 
human  beings  were  clustered,  praying  to  God  for  mercy, 
and  to  their  fellow-men  for  assistance.*  As  the  storm  at 
last  was  subsiding,  boats  began  to  ply  in  every  direction, 
saving  those  who  were  still  struggling  in  the  water,  picking 
fugitives  from  roofs  and  tree-tops,  and  collecting  the  bodies 
of  those  already  drowned.  Colonel  Bobles,  Seigneur  de 
Billy,  formerly  much  hated  for  his  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
blood,  made  himself  very  active  in  his  humane  work.  By  his 
exertions,  and  those  of  the  troops  belonging  to  Groningen, 
many  lives  were  rescued,  and  gratitude  replaced  the  ancient 
animosity.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least  twenty  thousand 
persons  were  destroyed  in  the  province  of  Friesland  alone. 
Throughout  the  Netherlands,  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons perished.  The  damage  done  to  property,  the  number  of 
animals  engulfed  in  the  sea,  were  almost  incalculable,  f 

These  events  took  place  on  the  1st  and  2nd  November, 
1570.  The  latter  happened  to  be  the  day  of  All  Saints, 
and  the  Spaniards  maintained  loudly  that  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  had  descended  upon  the  abode  of  heretics.  |  The 
Netherlanders  looked  upon  the  catastrophe  as  ominous  of 
still  more  terrible  misfortunes  in  store  for  them.  They 
seemed  doomed  to  destruction  bv  God  and  man. 

Nearly  at  the  close  of  this  year  (1570)  an  incident  occurred, 
illustrating  the  ferocious  courage  so  often  engendered  in 
civil  contests.  On  the  western  verge  of  the  Isle  of  Bommel 
stood  the  castle  of  Lowestein.  The  island  is  not  in  the 
sea.  It  is  the  narrow  but  important  territory  which  is 
enclosed  between  the  Mouse  and  the  Waal.  The  castle, 
placed  in  a  slender  hook,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
commanded  the  two  cities  of  Gorcum  and  Dorcum,  and 
the  whole  navigation  of  the  waters.  §  One  evening,  towards 
the  end  of  December,  four  monks,  wearing  the  cowls  and 
robes  of  Mendicant  Grey  Friars,  demanded  hospitality  at 
the  castle  gate.[|  They  were  at  once  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the    commandant,    a  brother  of   President 

*  Hoofd,  Bor,  ubi  sup.     Strada,  lib.  vii.  355,  356. 

t  Hoofd,  vi.  206.     Metercn,iii.  59. 

i  Metoren,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.        §  Bentivoglio,  lib.  v.  87.    Guicciardini,  x. 

1)  Mendoza,  v.  109, 110.    Hoofd,  vi.  207. 
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Tisnacq.  He  whh  standiDg  by  the  fire,  convei'sing  with 
hia  wife.  The  foremost  monk,  approaching  him,  asked 
whether  the  castle  held  for  the  Duke  of  Alva  or  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  The  casteUian  replied  that  he  recognized  no 
prince  save  Philip,  King  of  Spain.  Thereupon  ihe  monk, 
who  was  no  other  than  Herman  de  Euyter,  a  drover  by 
trade,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  Orange,  plucked  a  pistol 
from  beneath  his  robe,  and  shot  the  commandant  through 
the  head.  The  others,  taking  advantage  of  the  sudden 
panic,  overcame  all  the  resistance  offered  by  the  feeble 
garrison,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place.*  In 
the  course  of  the  next  day  they  introduced  into  the  castle 
four  or  five  and  twenty  men,  with  which  force  they  dili- 
gently set  themselves  to  fortify  the  place,  and  secure  Uiem- 
selves  in  its  possession. -j-  A  larger  reinforcement  which 
they  had  reckoned  upon,  was  tletained  by  tlie  floods  and 
frosts,  which,  for  the  moment,  had  made  tlie  roads  and 
rivers  alike  impracticable. 

Don  Roderigo  de  Toledo,  governor  of  Bois  le  Due,  im- 
mediately despatched  a  certain  Captain  Perea,  at  the  head 
of  two  hundred  soldiers,  who  w^re  joini 
miscellaneous  force  of  volunteers,  to  reci 
soon  as  possible.  I  The  castle,  bathed  o 
by  the  Waal  and  Meuse,  and  having  two 
by  a  double  interior  foss,  would  have  been  difficult  to  take 
by  assault^  hod  the  number  of  the  besieged  been  at  all 
adequate  to  its  defence.  As  matters  stood,  however,  the 
Spaniards,  by  battering  a  breach  in  the  wall  with  their 
cannon  on  the  first  day,  and  then  esclading  the  inner 
works  with  remarkable  gallantry  upon  the  second,  found 
themselves  mastei-s  of  the  place  within  eight  and  forty 
hours  of  their  firet  appeoi-ance  before  its  gates.  Most  of 
the  defenders  were  either  slain  or  captured  alive.  De 
Kuj-ter  alone  had  betaken  himself  to  an  inner  hall  of  the 
castle,  where  he  stood  at  bay  upon  the  threshold.  Many 
Spaniards,  one  after  another,  as  they  attempted  to  kill  or  to 
secure  him,  fell  before  his  sword,  which  he  wielded  with 
the  strength  of  a  giant.  \\    At  last,  overpowered  by  numbers, 

•  HeudosB,  Hoofit,  ubi  mp.    Bor,  vL  331. 
t  Bor.  Ti.  331. 

i  Bor,  Hendoza,  Hoofd,  \ibi  snp.     Cc 
g  MeDdoia,y.  109,11U. 

~     "     "  ■  Msteren,  iil.  60.     Tho  Uat  writor,  > 
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and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  retreated  slowly  into 
the  hall,  followed  by  many  of  his  antagonists.  Here,  by 
an  unexpected  movement,  he  applied  a  match  to  a  train  of 
powder,  which  he  had  previonsly  laid  along  the  floor  of  the 
i^artment.  The  explosion  was  instantaneous.  The  tower, 
where  the  contest  was  taking  place,  sprang  into  the  air, 
and  De  Buyter  with  his  enemies  shared  a  common  doom."* 
A  part  of  the  mangled  remains  of  this  heroic  but  ferocious 
patriot  were  afterwards  dug  from  the  rains  of  the  tower, 
and  with  Impotent  malice  nailed  upon  the  gallows  at  Bois 
Ifi  Duo.f  Of  his  surviving  companions,  some  were  be- 
headed, some  were  broken  on  the  wheel»  some  were  hanged 
and  quarteDadr-^all  were  executed,  t 

taialj  needs  no  exagger^on,  asaons  his  readers  that  three  botU-loade  of  the 
eorpsee  of  iliose  "wlio  had  ffihen,  hj  Do  Bnytei^s  arm  were  carried  from  the  castlo. 

*  Bar,  HooCd;  nbi  wxp.  t  Bor,  Hoofd,  Metei-en. 

X  "  Twee  daar  af  garaalimak^"iBa7»  Hoefd,  yi.  20S.  «  Gefanghen,  gefnjmgt 
ende  geezecuteert,"  says  Meteren,  iii.  60 ;  "deaqijartigando  los  soldados  q^o 
&e  tomaron  bivoa  en  Anvers,'*  says  Mendoza. 
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orgruiiied  by  Va\iL  Bnjrfl 
— PriTHtoering  commissi ooB  inui»l  \^  tlic  PriDcs— Ri^gaUtloiie . prescribed 
bj-hiin  torlheOeoMtbMcreateil— Impoveritbed  eoadlHou  o(  tie  PHnca — 
His  furtatoda— Hii  pacsaDil  BscriGoes  and  pmniioas—Hii  genuroait; — Ro- 
nencd  content  lietTecD  the  Duke  nod  the  ej^tstes  on  the  eahjeot  of  the  tenth 
and  twentieth  pence — Yioleut  dltputee  in  the  coooeil— Firm  'OppoaitiOB  of 
ViglinB — Edict  ctuamondiog  the  imuiediate  coUectioa  of  the  taX'^Fopalu 
tnoiuJls — Vieliu" danoiuiCBJ  ]>j  Alvs — TheDnia'a  flocM  coinplniota  to  the 
King-— Soerot  schemes  of  Philip  against  Queen  EUiahcth  of  Bnghnd— Hia 
Ridolft  plot  to  mDi-der  Etnibeth  countBDaiiced  hj  Fhilfp  sod  Has  V.— 
TliB  King's  oRlen  to  Alia  to  further  thu  plia— The  Dulu'a  niDODsti'aiuite— 
EipkeioQ  of  the  plot^Obetinacf  of  FliiUp—Bencned  complaints  of  Alvn 
as  to  thfl  impmdont  service  reqirired  of  bim— Other  attemiita  of  PhlUp  to 
murder  Eliiabelh—Dia  John  of  Austria  in  Uie  Lerant— Battle  of  Letwiio 
— iSlothfulnesa  of  Sellm— Appointment  of  Uedtoa  Celi— IhCMsa^it  wnuigliiitE 
la  Bnusolfl  upon  the  tai — Perveverhlg  cD'otts  of  Orange— Contempt  of  Alra 
for  the  Prince — Proposed  sentence)^  ignominy  against  hn  name— Soria;*fl 
mlsaian  to  Germanji— Romvlcahle  papers  isaovd  hj  the  Prime— Tb* 
"  harangot" — Intense  batml  (er  Alva  ontortalned  by  the  hlglieat  as  well  aa 
lower  ardors— Visit  of  Franms  de  Alva  tu  Biiustila^-Hifl  unfavorable  report 
to  the  King— Qaoidons  lan^nago  of  the  Duke— Depntatjaii  to  Spain 
UnlTBraalrETollagiaMtWiBtni — I^nwltj  of  AIt*— Kieoution  of  aghtees 
tradesmen  secreUj  ordered — luteni^jted  by  the  capture  of  Bnll — -Bt^ora 
of  the  sea — Tbo  yotmger  Wild  Boar  of  Arileaoes — RecaBcUintion  4»tween 
the  English  goTemment  and  that  of  Alva — The  Notherlaod  prhateersmcn 
ordered  ont  of  £n^lsh  ports- Ds  la  Marck's  Beet  before  Brill — The  tosn 
BuuttBoned  to  siUTBBder — Cuunuiarioosra  aent  out.  to  tlis  fleet — Flight  of 
the  magistrates  and  tovnspoople — Capture  of  the  place — Indignation  of 
Alva— Popular  emltatlon  in  Bruaaels— Pons  and  cajieatares— Boasn  ordered 
to  recoTertheCowD  ofBrill— Hisdcfwt— HisperBdiou  entrance  into  Rob 
terdani — Hassacre  in  that  city  —  FlDshing  revolutionised  —  Unsuranssfnl 
attempt  of  Ooverucr  de  Bcurgogne  to  redall  the  ciHzena  tc  their  obedience— 
Expedition  nider  Treslong  fi>oiD  Erin  to  aesist  the  town  oC  Flnalnng- 
dar  of  Pftelieeo  liy  tbe  pati^ot*— 't  Zoraerte  i^poiitted  Ooiamor  of  "'  ' 

While  such  had  been  the  domestic  events  of  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  years  1569  and  1370,  tho  Prince  of 
Orange,  although,  again  a  wanderer,  had  nevei'  allowed 
himself  to  despair.  After  disbanding  his  troops  at  Straa- 
bu^,  and  after  making  the  beet  arrangcmente  possible 
under  the  cii-eum stances  for  the  eventual  payment  of  tlieir 
3  had  joined  the  army  -which  the  Duke  of  Deux 
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Fonts  had  been  raising  in  Germany  to  assist  the  cause  of 
the  Huguenots  in  France.* 

Meantime  the  battle  of  Jamac  had  been  fought;  the 
whole  Huguenot  army  had  been  routed  by  the  royal  forces 
under  the  nominal  command  of  Anjou,  and  the  body  of 
Conde,  tied  to  the  back  of  a  she  ass,  had  been  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  Jamac  in  derision,  f  Affairs  had 
already  grown  almost  as  black  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
France  as  in  the  provinces.  Shortly  afterwards  William  of 
Orange,  with  a  band  of  twelve  hundred  horsemen,  joined 
the  banners  of  Coligny.  His  two  brothers  accompanied 
him.  I  Henry,  the  stripling,  had  left  the  university  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  Prince,  The  indomitable  Louis,  after 
seven  thousand  of  his  army  had  been  slain,  had  swum  naked 
across  the  Ems,  exclaiming  *'  that  his  courage,  thank  God, 
was  as  fresh  and  lively  as  ever,"§  and  had  lost  not  a  moment 
in  renewing  his  hostile  schemes  against  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. In  the  meantime  he  had  joined  the  Huguenots  in 
France.  The  battle  of  Moncontour  had  succeeded,  Count 
Peter  Mansfeld,  with  five  thousand  troops  sent  by  Alva, 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  royalists,  and  Louis  Nassau  on 
that  of  the  Huguenots,  atoning,  by  the  steadiness  and  skill 
with  which  he  covered  the  retreat,  for  his  intemperate  cou- 
rage, which  had  precipitated  the  action,  and  perhaps  been 
the  main  cause  of  Cohgny's  overthrow.  ||  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  been  peremptorily  called  to  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  was  not  present  at 
the  battle.  Disguised  as  a  peasant,  with  but  five  attendants, 
and  at  great  penl,  he  had  crossed  the  enemy's  lines,  tra- 
versed France,  and  arrived  in  Germany  before  the  winter.^ 
Count  Louis  remained  with  the  Huguenots.  So  necessary 
did  he  seem  to  their  cause,  and  so  dear  had  he  become  to 
their  armies,  that  during  the  severe  illness  of  Coligny  in 
the  course  of  the  following  summer  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him  as  the  inevitable  successor  of  that  great  man,** 
the  only  remaining  pillar  of  freedom  in  France. 

Coligny  recovered.     The  deadly  peace  between  the  Hu- 

*  Bor,  V.  269.    Archives  et  CJorrespondance,  iiL  316. 
t  DeThon,  t.  v.  Uv.  x\y.  670—573.  t  Ibid.,  584. 

§  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives  et  Correspondance,  etc.,  iii.  272,  273. 
II  De  Thou,  liv.  xlvi.  t.  v.  638,  639. 

i  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives  et  CJorrespondance,  iii.  322.     De  Thon,  t.  v. 
liv.  xlvi.  627.    Bor,  v.  269. 

♦*  De  Thou,  t.  vi.  Uv.  xlviL  32—36. 
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gueoots  imd  the  court  succeeded.  The  Admiral,  despite 
his  Eugocity  aud  his  suspicions,  embarked  with  his  whole 
party  upon  that  smooth  and  treacherous  current  which  led 
to  the  catastrophe  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  To  occupy  his 
attention,  a  formal  engagement  was  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  send  succor  to  the  Netherlands,  The  Admiral 
was  to  lead  the  auxiliaries  which  were  to  be  despatched 
across  tlie  frontier  to  overthrow  the  tyrannical  government 
of  Alva.  Long  and  anxious  were  the  colloquies  held  be- 
tween Cohgny  and  the  Eoyalists.*  The  monarch  requested 
a  detailed  opinion,  in  writing,  from  the  Admiral,  on  the 
most  advisable  plan  for  invading  the  Netherlands.  The 
result  was  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated  memoir,  under 
Coligny's  directions,  by  young  De  Momay,  Seigneur  de 
Pleasia.  The  document  was  certainly  not  a  paper  of  the 
highest  order.  It  did  not  appeal  to  the  loftier  instincts 
which  kings  or  common  mortals  might  he  supposed  to 
possess.  It  recalled,  with  exultation,  the  fact  that  the  only 
natural  and  healthy  existence  of  the  French  was  in  a  state 
of  war — that  France,  if  not  occupied  with  foreign  campaigns, 
could  not  be  prevented  from  plunging  its  sword  into  its 
own  vitals.  It  indulged  in  refreshing  reminiscences  of 
those  halcyon  days,  not  long  gone  by,  when  France,  enjoy- 
ing perfect  tranquilhty  within  its  own  borders,  was  calnily 
and  regularly  carrying  on  its  long  wars  beyond  the  frontier.! 
In  spite  of  this  savE^e  spirit,  the  paper  was  nevertheless 
a  sagacious  one;  but  the  request  for  the  memoir,  and  the 
many  intei-views  on  the  subject  of  the  invasion,  were  only 
intended  to  deceive.  They  were  but  the  curtain  which 
concealed  the  preparations  fur  the  dark  tragedy  which  was 
about  to  be  enacted.  Equally  deceived,  and  more  sanguine 
than  ever,  Louis  Nassau  dmnng  this  period  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  attempts  to  gain  friends  for  his  cause.  He  had 
repeated  audiences  of  the  King,  to  whose  court  he  had 
come  in  disguise.}  He  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
Elizabeth's  envoy  at  the  French  Court,  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
siogham.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the  Count's 
impetuosity  to  carry  his  point,  he  allowed  more  plausibility 
to  be  given  to  certain  projects  for  subdividing  the  Nether- 
lands than  hia  brother  would  ever  have  sanctioned.! 

•  De  Thou,  t.  yl.  Uv.  xlvil-  279,  280.  t  Ibid. ,  t  vi.  liy.  li.  34S— 3S7. 
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Meantime  in  the  autumn  of  15<69,  Orange  had  again 
reached  Germany.  Paul  Buys,  pensionary  of  Leyden,  had 
kept  him  constantly  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
provinces.*  Through  his  means  €m  extensive  correspond- 
ence was  organised  and  maintained  with  leading  persons 
hi  every  part  of  the  Netherlands.  Before  his  visit  to 
France,  Orange  had,  moreover,  issued  commissions,  in  his 
capacity  of  sovereign,  to  various  seafaring  persons,  who 
were  empowered  to  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce.^ 

The  "  beggars  of  the  sea,"  as  these  privateersmen  desig- 
nated themselves,  soon  acquired  as  terrible  a  name  as  the 
wild  beggars,  or  the  forest  beggars ;  |  but  the  Prince,  having 
had  many  conversations  witli  Admiral  Coligny  on  the  im- 
portant benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  system,  had  faith- 
fully set  himself  to  effect  a  reformation  of  its  abuses  after 
his  return  from  France.  The  Beigneur  de  Dolhain,  who, 
like  many  other  refugee  nobles,  had  acquired  much  dis- 
tinction in  this  roving  corsair  life,  had  for  a  season  acted  as 
Admiral  for  the  Prince.  He  had,  however,  resolutely  de- 
clined to  render  any  accounts  of  his  various  expeditions, 
and  was  now  deprived  of  his  command  in  consequence,  § 
Gillain  de  Fiennes,  Seigneur  de  Lumbres,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  At  the  same  time  strict  orders  were  issued 
by  Orange,  forbidding  all  hostile  measures  against  the 
Emperor  or  any  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  against 
Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  or  against  any  potentates  who 
were  protectors  of  the  true  Christian  religion.  |  The  Duke 
of  Alva  and  his  adherents  were  designated  as  the  only 
lawful  antagonists.  The  Prince,  moreover,  gave  minute 
instructions  as  to  the  discipline  to  be  observed  in  his  fleet. 
The  articles  of  war  were  to  be  strictly  enforced.  Each 
commander  was  to  maintain  a  minister  on  board  his  ship, 
who  was  to  preach  God's  word,  and  to  preserve  Christian 
piety  among  the  crew.lF  No  one  was  to  exercise  any  com- 
mand in  the  fleet  save  native  Netherlanders,  unless  thereto 
expressly  commissioned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  All 
prizes  were  to  be  divided  and  distributed  by  a  prescribed 
rule.  No  persons  were  to  be  received  on  board,  either  as 
sailors  or  soldiere,  save  "  folk  of  good  name  and  fame." 
No  man  who  had  ever  been  pimished  of  justice  was  to  be 

♦  Bor,  V.  280.  t  Ibid.,  v.  289.     Hoofd,  v.  197. 

X  Bor,  V.  289.     Hoofd,  v.  198.  §  Bop,  v.  289. 
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sdmiUed.*  Such  were  the  principal  features  of  the  organl- 
Katioii  of  that  infaat  navy,  which,  in  course  of  this  and  the 
foUoning  centuries,  was  to  nobieve  bo  many  triumphs,  and 
to  which  a  powerful  and  adventuToira  mercantile  marine 
had  already  led  the  way.  "Of  theii-  ships,"  said  Oardiuol 
Eentivi^lio,  "  the  Hollanders  make  houses,  of  their  houses 
schools.  Here  they  are  bom,  here  educated,  here  they 
learn  their  profession.  Their  sailors,  flying  from  one  pole 
to  the  other,  practising  their  ort  wherever  the  buh  disptays 
itself  to  mortals,  hecomo  so  skilful  that  they  can  scaroely 
he  equalled,  certainly  not  surpassed,  by  any  nation  in  the 
civilized  world. "f 

The  Prince,  however,  had  never  been  in  so  forlorn  a  con- 
dition as  on  bis  return  from  France.  '■  Orange  rs  plainly 
pei^hisg,"  said  one  of  l^e  friends  of  the  eause.;  Not  only 
bad  he  no  fnnds  to  ot-ganize  new  levies,  but  be  was  daily 
esposed  to  the  most  cLunorously-urged  claims,  growing  out 
of  the  army  which  he  hod  been  recently  obliged  to  disband. 
It  had  been  originally  reported  in  the  Netherlands  that 
he  had  folleti  in  the  battle  of  Moncontour.  "  If  he  have 
really  been  taken  off,"  wrote  Viglius,  hardly  daring  to 
credit  the  great  news,  "  we  shall  all  of  us  havo  less  cause  to 
tremble."^  After  his  actual  i-elum,  however,  lean  and 
beggared,  with  neither  money  nor  credit,  a  mere  threaten- 
ing shadow  without  substance  or  power,  he  seemed  to 
justifj-  the  saveasm  of  Granvelle.  "  Vana  tine  vitibus  ira," 
quoted  the  Cardinal,  {1  and  of  a  verity  it  seemed  that  not  a 
man  was  likely  to  stir  in  Germany  in  his  behiUi',  now  that  so 
deep  a  gloom  had  descended  upon  his  cause.  The  obscure 
and  the  oppressed  thittughout  the  provinces  and  Genoany 
still  freely  contributed  out  of  their  weakness  and  their 
poverly.  and  teated  themselves  beyond  their  means  to  assist 
enterprises  for  the  reUef  of  the  Netherlands.  The  great 
oues  of  the  earth,  however,  those  on  whom  the  Prince  hod 
relied;  those  to  whom  he  had  given  his  heart;  dukes, 
princes,  and  eleetot's,  in  this  fatal  change  of  his  fortimes, 
"fell  arway  like  water."l[ 

*  Bor,  T.  334. 

I  BgntiTogllo,  lluara  di  Fiandis,  lib.  v.  S9. 

I  "Onu^w  ptniiBpcdit," — Laugaet.  ad Cuut.,  lOL 

I  VIglli  Eplat.  ul  JuBch.  Happ.,  79. 

I  QnnflpoiidMioe  do  PblHppa  tl,,  «.  7t3. 

IT  Hoofd,  T,  191).     Bor,  v.  312.-— See  nteo  Alva's  fiorco  complniDts  tlutt  Iba 
people,  ffha  letaBcil  his  teatb  and  IwmitieUi  pence,  cnntribntijil  colantflrilT  far 
greater  Bams  to  mii^ott  tha  Khemes  nt  tho  Prinw  of  Oraugs — Corre*^ 
once  de  Pbllippo  II.,  11.  purim..    ArcLivcs  et  CoiTcsp,,  Hi.  pneaim. 
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Still  his  spirit  wos  unbroken.  He  wrote  to  his  brother 
John  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  go  to  Frankfort  in  order 
to  give  himself  up  as  a  hostage  to  his  troops  for  the  payment 
of  their  arrears.*  At  the  same  time  he  begged  his  brother 
to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  raise  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  thalers.  If  he  could  only  furnish  them  with  a 
month^s  pay,  the  soldiers  would  perhaps  be  for  a  time  con- 
tented.f  He  gave  directions  also  concerning  the  disposition 
of  what  remained  of  his  plate  and  furniture,  the  greater  part 
of  it  having  been  already  sold  and  expended  in  the  cause. 
He  thought  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  better  to  have  the 
remainder  sold,  piece  by  piece,  at  the  fair.  More  money 
would  be  raised  by  that  course  than  by  a  more  wholesale 

arrangement.! 

He  was  now  obliged  to  attend  personally  to  the  most 
minute  matters  of  domestic  economy.  The  man  who  had 
been  the  mate  of  emperors,  who  was  himself  a  sovereign, 
who  had  lived  his  life  long  in  pomp  and  luxury,  surrounded 
by  countless  nobles,  pages,  men-at-arms,  and  menials,  now 
calmly  accepted  the  position  of  an  outlaw  and  an  exile.  He 
cheerfully  fulfilled  tasks  which  had  formerly  devolved  upon 
his  grooms  and  valets.  There  was  an  almost  pathetic  sim- 
plicity in  the  homely  details  of  an  existence  which,  for  the 
moment,  had  become  so  obscure  and  so  desperate.  *'  Send 
by  the  bearer,"  he  wrote,  '*  the  little  hackney  given  me  by 
the  Admiral ;  send  also  my  two  pair  of  trunk  hose ;  one 
pair  is  at  the  tailor's  to  be  mended,  the  other  pair  you  will 
please  order  to  be  taken  from  the  things  which  I  wore  lately 
at  Dillenburg.  They  he  on  the  table  with  my  accoutre- 
ments. If  the  little  hackney  be  not  in  condition,  please 
send  the  grey  horse  with  the  cropped  ears  and  tail.'*§ 

He  was  always  mindful,  however,  not  only  of  the  great 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  but  of  the  wants 
experienced  by  individuals  who  had  done  him  service.  He 
never  forgot  his  friends.  In  the  depth  of  his  own  misery- 
he  remembered  favors  received  from  humble  persons.  *'  Send 
a  little  cup,  worth  at  least  a  hundred  florins,  to  Hartmann 
Wolf,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother ;  "  you  can  take  as  much 
silver  out  of  the  coflfer,  in  which  there  is  still  some  of  my 
chapel  service  remaining."  II  "  You  wiU  observe  that  Affen- 
stein  is  wanting  a  horse,"  he  wrote  on  another  occasion ; 

*  Archives  et  Correspondance,  iii.  355 — 360.  +  Ibid. 

J^  ArcMvea  et  Correspondance  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  iii.  355--360. 
f  Ibid,,  m.  349,  350.  \1  Ibid.,  339. 
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"  please  look  him  out  one.  and  send  it  to  me  with  the  price. 
I  will  send  you  the  money.  Since  he  has  shown  himself 
so  willing  ill  the  cause,  one  ought  to  do  something  for 

The  contest  between  the  Duke  and  the  estates,  on  the 
subject  of  the  tenth  and  twentieth  penny  had  been  for  a 
season  adjusted.  The  two  yeacs'  term,  however,  dm-ing 
which  it  hod  been  aiTanged  that  the  tax  should  be  com- 
muted, was  to  expire  in  the  autumn  of  ]57I,'|'  Early,  there- 
fore, in  this  year  the  disputes  were  renewed  with  greater 
acrimony  than  ever.  The  estates  felt  satisfied  that  the  King 
was  less  eager  than  the  viceroy.  Yiglius  was  satisfied  that 
the  power  of  Alva  was  upon  the  wane.  While  the  King  was 
not  likely  openly  to  rebuke  his  recent  measures,  it  seemed 
not  improbable  that  the  Governor's  reiterated  requests  to 
be  recalled  might  be  gi-anted.  Fortified  by  these  considera- 
tions, the  President,  who  had  so  long  been  the  supple  tool 
of  the  tyrant,  suddenly  assumed  the  character  of  a  popular 
tribune.  The  wrangllngs,  the  contradictions,  the  vitupera- 
tions, the  threatenings,  now  became  incessant  in  the  council. 
The  Duke  found  that  he  had  exulted  prematwely,  when  bo 
announced  to  the  King  tlie  triumphant  establishment,  in 
perpetuity,  of  the  lucrative  tax.  So  far  from  all  the  estates 
having  given  their  consent,  as  he  bad  maintained,  and  as  he 
had  written  to  Phihp,  it  now  appeared  that  not  one  of  those 
bodies  considered  itself  bound  beyond  its  quota  for  the  two 
years.  'I'hia  was  formally  stated  in  the  council  by  Berlay- 
mont  and  other  members, ;  The  wrath  of  the  Duke  blazed 
forth  at  tliia  announcement.  He  berated  Berlaymont  for 
maintaining,  or  for  allowing  it  to  be  maintained,  that  the 
consent  of  the  orders  had  ever  been  doubtful.  He  protested 
that  tbey  had  as  unequivocally  agreed  to  the  perpetual  im- 
position of  the  tax  as  he  to  its  commutation  during  two 
years.  He  declared,  however,  that  he  was  sick  of  quotas. 
The  tax  should  now  be  collected  forthwith,  and  Treasurer 
Schetz  was  ordered  to  take  his  measures  accordingly.^ 

At  a  conference  on  the  Q9tb  May,  the  Duke  asked  Viglius 
for  his  opinion.  The  President  made  a  long  reply,  taking 
tlie  ^ound  that  the  consent  of  the  orders  had  been  only 
conditional,  and  appealing  to  such  members  of  the  finance 

•  ArchlvH  et  Carrespondaace,  i!i.  31!),  350. 
I  Viijlil  Comm.  mper  imp.  Doc.  Den,,  e.  i. 
t  VigUiOomm.  Deo.  Sen.,  i.  nrti.  I  Itdd, 
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conncil  as  were  present  to  confirm  his  assertion.  It  was 
confirmed  by  alL  The  Duke,  in  a  passion,  swore  that  those 
who  dared  maintain  such  a  statement  should  be  chastised.  * 
Viglius  replied  that  it  had  always  been  the  custom  for  coun- 
cillors to  declare  tiieir  opinion,  and  that  they  had  never  be- 
fore been  threatened  with  such  consequences.  If  such, 
however,  were  his  excellency's  sentiments,  councillors  had 
better  stay  at  home,  hold  their  tongues,  and  so  avoid  chas- 
tisementf  The  Puke,  controlling  hims^  a  little,  apologized 
for  this  allusion  to  chastisement,  a  menace  which  he  dis- 
claimed having  intended  with  reference  to  councillors  whom 
he  had  always  commended  to  the  King,  and  of  whom  his 
Majesty  had  so  high  an  opinion.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
the  Duke  took  Viglius  aside,  and  assured  him  that  he  was 
quite  of  hds  own  way  of  thinking.  For  vertain  reasons,  how- 
ever, he  expressed  himself  as  unwUling  that  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
idU  shoMLhe  aware  of  l^e  change  in  his  views.  He  wished,  he 
said,  to  dissemble.  I  The  astute  President,  for  a  moment, 
could  not  imagine  the  Governor's  drift.  He  afterwards  per- 
eived  that  the  object  of  this  little  piece  of  deception  had 
been  to  close  his  mouth.  The  Duke  obviously  conjectured 
that  the  President,  lulled  into  security  by  this  secret  as- 
sm^ance,  would  be  silent ;  that  the  oUier  councillors,  be- 
lieving the  President  to  have  adopted  the  Governor's  views> 
would  alter  their  opinions  ;  and  that  the  opposition  of  the 
estates,  thus  losing  its  support  in  the  council,  would  like- 
wise very  soon  be  abandoned.  §  The  President,  however, 
was  not  to  be  entrapped  by  this  falsehood.  He  resolutely 
maintained  his  hostility  to  the  tax,  depending  for  his  security 
on  the  royal  opinion,  the  popular  feeling,  and  the  judgment 
of  his  colleagues. 

The  daily  meetings  of  tlie  board  were  almost  entirely  oe- 
cupied  by  this  single  subject.  Although  since  the  arrival  of 
Alva  the  Council  of  Blood  had  usurped  nearly  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  state  and  finance  councils,  yettliere  now  seemed 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Alva  to  seek  the  counte- 
nance,  even  while  he  spurned  the  authority,  of  other  func- 
tionaries. He  found,  however,  neither  sympathy  nor  obedi- 
ence. The  President  stoutly  told  him  ih&t  he  was  endea- 
voring to  swim  against  the  stream,  that  the  tax  was  offen-» 
sive  to  the  people,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  the 

*  Viglii  Comm.  D^o.  Den.,  s.  xxviii.  f  Ibid. 

,:}:  Ibid.,s.  xzx.  §  Ibid.,  s.  xxx. 
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voice  of  God.*  On  the  last  day  of  July,  however,  the  Duke 
iasiied  an  edict,  by  whioh  summary  collection  of  the  tenth 
cmd  twentieth  pence  was  ordered. +  The  wdiple  country  was 
immeditttely  in  uproar.  The  estatea  of  every  province,  the 
swaemblies  of  every  city,  met  and  remonstrated.  The  mer- 
chants suspended  all  husinees,  the  petty  dealers  shut  up  theb- 
shops.  The  people  congregated  togeUier  in  inaseeB,  vowing 
resistance  to  the  illegal  and  cruel  impost, ;  Not  a  farthing 
was  collected.  The  "  wren  stiver  people, "§  spies  of  govern- 
ment, who  for  that  paltry  daily  stipend  were  employed  to 
listen  for  treason  in  every  tavern,  in  every  huckster's  booth, 
in  every  alley  of  every  city,  were  now  quite  unable  to  report 
all  the  curses  which  were  hourly  heard  uttered  against  the 
IjTanny  of  the  Viceroy.  Evidently,  his  power  was  declining. 
The  councilloifs  resisted  him,  the  common  people  almost 
defied  him.  A  mercer,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  thir^ 
thousand  florins'  worth  of  goods,  refused  to  open  his  shop, 
lest  the  tax  should  be  collected  on  his  merchandise.  [[  The 
Bake  confiscated  his  debt,  as  the  mercer  had  fineseen,  but 
this  hemg  a  pecuniary  Bacrifice,  seemed  preferable  to  ac- 
quiescence in  a  measure  so  vague  and  so  boundless  that  it 
might  easily  ahsorb  the  whole  property  of  the  country. 

No  man  saluted  the  Governor  as  he  passed  through  the 
Streets.  H  Hardly  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  people  to 
disguise  their  abhorrence  of  his  person.  AJva,  on  his  side, 
gave  daily  exhibitions  of  ungovernable  fury.  At  a  council 
held  on  25 th  September,  1571,  he  stated  that  the  King  had 
ordered  the  immediate  enforcement  of  the  edict.  Vighus 
observed  that  there  were  many  objections  to  its  form.  He 
also  stoutly  denied  that  the  estates  had  ever  given  their  eon- 
sent.  Alva  fiercely  asked  the  President  if  he  had  not  him- 
self once  maintained  that  the  consent  had  been  granted ! 
Vigiius  replied  that  he  had  neever  made  such  an  assertion. 
He  had  mentioned  the  conditions  and  the  implied  promises 
on  the  part  of  government,  by  which  a  partial  consent  had 
been  extorted.  He  never  could  have  said  that  the  consent 
had  been  accorded,  for  he  had  never  believed  that  it  could 
be  obtained.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  argument 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Duke — "  But  you  said  so, 

•  VlgMl,  Caam.  Deo.  Don,,  i.  uiv. 

t  Il)id.,B.  niyUt.  tIHd.,8.xll.     Bor.  v.  345— 318. 

t  HooM,  V.  W. 
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you  said  so,  you  said  so,"  cried  the  exasperated  Govemor, 
in  a  towering  passion,  repeating  many  times  this  flat  con- 
tradiction to  tlie  President's  statements.*  Viglius  firmly 
stood  his  ground.  Alva  loudly  denounced  him  for  the  little 
respect  he  had  manifested  for  his  authority.  He  had  hitherto 
done  the  President  good  offices,  he  said,  with  his  Majesty, 
but  certainly  should  not  feel  justified  in  concealing  his  re- 
cent and  very  unhandsome  conduct,  f 

Viglius  replied  that  he  had  always  reverently  cherished 
the  Govemor,  and  had  endeavored  to  merit  his  favor  by 
diligent  obsequiousness.  He  was  bound  by  his  oath,  how- 
ever, to  utter  in  council  that  which  comported  with  his  own 
sentiments  and  his  Majesty's  interests.  He  had  done  this 
heretofore  in  presence  of  emperors,  kings,  queens,  and 
regents,  and  they  had  not  taken  offence.  He  did  not,  at 
this  hour,  tremble  for  his  grey  head,  and  hoped  his  Majesty 
would  grant  him  a  hearing  before  condemnation.  +  The 
firm  attitude  of  the  President  increased  the  irritation  of  the 
Viceroy.  Observing  that  he  knew  the  proper  means  of  en- 
forcing his  authority — he  dismissed  the  meeting.§ 

Immediately  afterwards,  he  received  the  visits  of  his  son, 
Don  Frederic  of  Vargas,  and  other  familiars.  To  these  he 
recounted  the  scene  which  had  taken  place,  raving  the  while 
so  ferociously  against  Viglius  as  to  induce  the  supposition 
that  something  serious  was  intended  against  him.  The  re- 
port flew  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  affair  became  the  town 
talk,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  the  President,  it  was  soon  dis- 
cussed by  every  barber  and  old  woman  in  Brussels.  ||  His 
friends  became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  citizens  rejoiced  that  their  cause  had  found  so 
powerful  an  advocate.  Nothing,  however,  came  of  these 
threats  and  these  explosions.  On  the  contrary,  shortly 
afterwards  the  Duke  gave  orders  that  the  tenth  penny 
should  be  remitted  upon  four  great  articles — corn,  meat, 
wine,  and  beer.H  It  was  also  not  to  be  levied  upon  raw 
materials  used  in  manufactures.**  Certainly,  these  were 
very  important  concessions.  Still  the  constitutional  objec- 
tions remained.  Alva  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
why  the  alcabala,  which  was  raised  without  difficulty  in  the 
little  town  of  Alva,  should  encounter  such  fierce  opposition 

*  Viglii  Gomm.,  etc.,  s.  xlv.  xlvi.  f  Ibid.,  s.  zlvii. 

t  Ibid.,  6.  advii.  §  Ibid.,  s.  xlviii,  ||  Ibid.,  s.  L 
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in  the  Netherlands.  The  estates,  he  informed  the  King. 
made  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They  withheld  their  consent 
&t  command  of  their  satrap.  The  motive  which  influenced 
the  leading  men  was  not  the  interest  of  factories  or 
fisheries,  but  the  fear  that  for  Ihe  future  they  miyht  not  be 
able  to  dictate  the  law  to  their  iovereign.  The  people  of  that 
country,  he  observed,  had  still  the  same  character  which  had 
been  described  by  Julius  Ciesar.* 

The  Duke,  however,  did  not  find  much  sympathy  at  Ma- 
drid. Courtiers  and  councillors  had  long  derided  his 
schemes.  As  for  the  King,  hia  mind  was  occupied  with 
more  interesting  matters.  Philip  lived  but  to  enforce  what 
he  chose  to  consider  the  will  of  God.  'While  the  Dulte  was 
fighting  this  battle  with  the  Netherland  constitutionalists, 
his  master  had  engaged  at  home  in  a  secret  but  most  com- 
prehensive scheme.  This  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  and  to  liberate  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots, 
who  was  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  in  her  stead.  This 
project,  in  which  was  of  course  involved  the  reduction  of 
England  under  the  dominion  of  the  ancient  Church,  could 
not  but  prove  attractive  to  Philip.  It  included  a  conspiracy 
against  a  friendly  sovereign,  immense  service  to  the  Church, 
and  a  murder.  Thus,  although  the  Moorish  revolt  within 
ihe  heart  of  hia  kingdom  had  hardly  been  terminated — 
aitbongh  his  legions  and  his  navies  were  at  that  instant 
engaged  in  a  contest  of  no  ordinary  importance  with  tlie 
Turkish  empire — although  the  Netherlands,  still  main- 
tMning  their  hostility  and  their  hatred,  required  the  flower 
of  the  Spanish  army  to  compel  their  submission,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  dark  adventure  which  was  offered  to 
him  by  ignoble  hands. 

One  Ridolfi,  a  Florentine,  long  resident  in  England,  had. 
been  sent  to  the  Netherlands  as  secret  agent  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  Alva  read  his  character  immediately,  and  de- 
nounced him  to  Philip  as  a  loose,  prating  creature,|  utterly 
unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  affairs  of  importance.  Philip, 
however,  thinking  more  of  the  plot  flian  of  his  fellow-actors, 
welcomed  the  agent  of  the  conspiracy  to  Madrid,  listened 
to  bis  disclosures  attentively,  and,  without  absolutely  com- 
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xnittiiig  himflelf  bj  direot  promises,   dismissed  him  with 
many  expressioBS-  of  enoom'agemeEnt; 

On  the  12th. of  July,  J671,  Philip  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
My%  giving  an  aoeount  of  his>  interview  with  Roberto  Bi- 
dol£.*  The  enToy,  after  relating  the  »i£Eerings  of  the 
Queen  of  Sootllmd,  had  laid  bdbre  him  a  plan  for  her 
liberation.  K  the  Spani^  monandi  were  willing  to  assist 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his-  iriends^  it  would  be  easy  to 
put  upon  Mary's  head  the  crown  of  England.  She  was 
then  to  intermarry  with  Norfolk.  The  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land was  a^in  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Borne,  and 
&e  Cathoho  religion  to  be  evexy where  restored*  The  most 
£ftvorable  moment  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  would  be 
in  August  or-  September.  As  Queen  Elizabeth  wotdd  at 
that  season' quit  London  for  the  country,  an  opportunity 
would  be  easily,  found  /or  seizing  and  murdering  her,  Pius  Y., 
to  whom  Bidolfi  had  opened  the  whole  matter,  hi^ly  ap- 
proved the  schfflne,  and  warmly  luged  Philip's  co-operation. 
Poor  and  mined  as  he  was  himself,  the  Pope  protested 
that  he  wasi^  ready  to  sdL  his  chaliees,  and  even  his  own 
vestments,  to  provide  fhnds  for  the  cause. t  Philip  had.  se* 
plied  that  fbwN  words  were  neoessaxy  to  persuade  him.  His 
desire  to  see  the  enterprise  suoeeed  was  extreme,,  notwith^ 
standing  "die  difficulties- by  whicht  it!  wa&  surronndedi  HSb 
would  refiect  earnestly  upon  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that 
God,  whose  cmue  it  ums,  would  enlighten  and  assist  him. 
Thus  much  he  had  stated  to  EidQlfii,.but  he  had  informed 
his  council' afterwards  liiat  he  was  determined  to  >  carry  out 
the  scheme  by.certsdn  means  of  which  the  Duke  would  soon 
be  informed.  The. end  proposed  tms  to  kiU  or.  to  eaptwre 
Elizabeth,  to  set  at  liberty  the  Queen  ofr  Scotland;  and  to 
put  upon  her  head' the  crown  of  England.  In  liuis  enter- 
prise he  instructed!  the  Duke  of  Alva,  seenetly  to  assist, 
without,  however,,  resorting  to  open  hostilities  in  his  own 
name  or  in  that  of  his  sov^neign.  He  desired  to  be  in- 
formed how:  many«  Spaniards  the  Duke  could  put  at  the 
disposition,  of  die  conspiratoiB.  They  had  asked  for  mxi 
thousand  arquebu^ersfbr  England,  two  thousand  fofr  Scot* 

*  Correspondanee  d6  FbSlfppe  II.,  ii.  1038. 

-t  "  Y  ofiresciendome  su  assistencia  en  general,  sin  descender  k  cosa  par- 
ticnlar,  mas  de  que,  siendo  necessario,  awnquA  ettava  muy  pebre  7  gastado, 
ponria  hasta  lo»  otdlees  j  su  pfopria  reetk" — CorrespoBdanc^  d»  nidllpne 
XL,  ii.  1038. 
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land,  two  tJiausand  for  Ii-elanil.  Besides  these  ti'oops,  the 
Viceroy*  was  directed  to  provide  immedifltely  four  thou- 
sand arquebuses  and  two  diDiisand  corslets.  For  the  er- 
pensea  of  the  enterprise  Philip  would  immediately  remit 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Alva  was  instructed  to  keep 
the  affair  a  profound  secret  from  his  oounciUora.  Even 
Hopjier  at  Madrid  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  while  the 
King  had  only  expressed  himself  in  general  terms  to  the 
nuncio  and  to  Bidolfi,  then  already  on  his  way  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  King  concluded  his  letter  by  saying, 
that  trom  what  he  had  fiou>  teritten  urith  hie  own  ha7ui,  the 
Duke  could  infer  how  much  he  had  this  affair  at  lieart.  It 
was  utinecessary  for  him  to  say  more,  persuaded  as  he  was 
that  the  Duke  would  take  as  profound  an  Interest  in  It  as 
himself,  f 

Alva  peroeived  all  the  rashness  of  the  scheme,  and  felt 
how  impossible  it  would  be  for  him  to  comply  with  Philip's 
orders.  To  send  an  army  from  the  Netherlands  into  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  and  kUling  a  most  popu- 
lar sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  the  country',  was  rather  a  desperate 
undertaking.  A  force  of  ten  thousand  Spaniards,  under 
Chiappin  Vitelli,  and  other  favorite  officers  of  the  Duke, 
would  hardly  prove  a  trifle  to  he  overlooked,  nor  would  their 
operations  be  susceptible  of  very  friendly  explanations.  The 
Governor  therefooB  assured  Philip;  that  he  "highly  e^- 
plauded  his  master  for  his  plot.  He  could  not  hdp  rendering 
mfinitt  thania  to  God  for  having  made  him  iwswi  to  3Uck  a 
Prinee."  He  praised  exceedingly  the  resolution  which  his 
Majesty  had  taken.  §  After  this  preamble,  however,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pour  cold  water  upon  his  sovereign's  ardor.  He 
decidedly  expressed  the  opinion  that  Philip  should  not  pro- 
ceed in  such  an  undertaking  until  at  any  rate  tho  poi-ty  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  ohlnined  possession  of  Elizabeth's 
person.  Should  the  King  declare  himself  prematurely,  he 
might  be  sure  that  the  Venetians,  breaking  off  their  alliance 
with  him,  would  make  their  peace  with  the  Turk ;  and  that 
ElizabelJh  would,  perhaps,  conclude  that  marriage  with  the 


■  Tho  title  ol  Ticeror,  oooo^onaUy  given  to  tli 

Btiictly  coTTwt— tin  HetbariaDdg  not  conBtita^g  ) 

1  CarreiipoiidsnDedaPhiliptHll.,!!,  1038, 

I  "To  no  inwio  door  dt  dar  ti  (a  Dios)  injinilai 

ttuallo  de  tat  ptinetpe,  j  alabar  maubD  U  ruDlnciDii 

Iliid.,  li.  lOU. 


J  IHa.,ii.  1041. 
^anUu  gv  w  kana  hrtlio 
quo  V.  U.  ha  tommlo." — 
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Duke  of  Alen9on  which  now  seemed  but  a  pleasantry. 
Moreover,  he  expressed  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  whom  he  considered  as  a  poor  creature  with  but 
little  courage.*  He  also  expressed  his  doubts  concerning 
the  prudence  and  capacity  of  Don  Gueran  de  Espes,  his 
Majesty's  ambassador  at  London. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  machinations  became  known 
in  England.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  guarded  more  closely 
than  ever,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  arrested ;  yet  Philip, 
whose  share  in  the  conspiracy  had  remained  a  secret,  was 
not  discouraged  by  the  absolute  explosion  of  the  whole  affair. 
He  still  held  to  an  impossible  piupose  with  a  tenacity  which 
resembled  fatuity.  He  avowed  that  his  obligations  in  the 
sight  of  God  were  so  strict  that  he  was  stiU  determined  to 
proceed  in  the  sacred  cause,  f  He  remitted,  therefore,  the 
promised  fimds  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  urged  him  to  act 
with  proper  secrecy  and  promptness. 

The  Viceroy  was  not  a  httle  perplexed  by  these  remark- 
able instructions.  None  but  lunatics  could  continue  to 
conspire,  after  the  conspiracy  had  been  exposed  and  the 
conspirators  arrested.  Yet  this  was  what  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty expected  of  his  Governor-General.  Alva  complained, 
not  imreasonably,  of  the  contradictory  demands  to  which 
he  was  subjected.  J  He  was  to  cause  no  rupture  with  Eng- 
land, yet  he  was  to  send  succor  to  an  imprisoned  traitor ;  he 
was  to  keep  all  his  operations  secret  from  his  coimcil,  yet 
he  was  to  send  all  his  army  out  of  the  country,  and  to  or- 
ganize an  expensive  campaign.  He  sneered  at  the  flippancy 
of  Kidolfi,  who  imagined  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  moment 
to  seize  the  Queen  of  England,  to  liberate  the  Queen  of 
Scotland,  to  take  possession  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
to  bum  the  fleet  in  the  Thames.  "  Were  your  Majesty  and 
the  Queen  of  England  acting  together,'''  he  observed,  *'  it  would 
be  impossible  to  execute  the  plan  proposed  by  Eidolfi."§ 
The  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  from  France  and 
Germany.  Were  those  countries  not  to  interfere,  he  would 
xmdertake  to  make  Philip  sovereign  of  England  before  the 
winter.  ||  Their  opposition,  however,  was  sufl&cient  to  make 
the  enterprise  not  only  difiBcult,  but  impossible.  He  begged 
his  master  not  to  be  precipitate  in  the  most  important  affair 

*  "  Al  Duque  tengo  le  por  flaco  y  de  poco  animo." — Correspondance  de 
Philippe  n.,  ii.  1041.  t  Ibid.,  ii.  1043. 

t  Ibid.,  1045.  §  Ibid.  II  Ibid. 
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which  had  been  negotiated  by  man  iince  Chnst  came  upon 
earth.  Nothing  less,  he  said,  than  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  faith  wEis  at  stake,  for,  should  his  Mt^esty  fail  in 
this  undertaking,  not  one  stoue  of  the  ancient  religion  would 
be  left  upon  another*  He  again  warned  the  King  of  tho 
contemptible  character  of  Ridolfi,  who  had  spoken  of  the 
affair  so  freely  that  it  was  a  common  subject  of  discussion 
on  the  Bourse  at  Antwerp,!  and  he  reiterated  in  nil  his 
letters  his  distrust  of  the  parties  prominently  engaged  in 
the  transaction. 

Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  long  despatches  ex- 
changed between  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  upon  thia 
iniquitous  scheme.  The  Duke  showed  himself  reluctant 
throughout  the  whole  affair,  although  he  certainly  never  op- 
posed his  master's  project  by  any  arguments  founded  upon 
good  faith,  Christian  charity,  or  the  sense  of  honor.  To  kill 
the  Queen  of  England,  subvert  the  laws  of  her  realm,  bum 
her  fleets,  and  butcher  her  subjects,  white  the  mask  of  amity 
and  entire  consideration  was  sedulously  preserved — all  these 
projects  were  admitted  to  be  strictly  meritorious  in  them- 
selves, although  objections  were  taken  as  to  the  time  and 
mode  of  execution. 

Alva  never  positively  refused  to  accept  his  sliare  in  the 
enterprise,  but  he  took  care  not  to  life  his  finger  till  the  ca- 
tastrophe in  England  had  made  all  attempts  futile.  Philip, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  positively  withdrew  from  the  con- 
spiracy, but,  after  an  infinite  deal  of  writing  and  intriguing, 
concluded  by  leaving  the  whole  aflfair  in  the  hands  of  Alva.  J 
The  only  sufferer  for  Philip's  participation  m  the  plot  was 
the  Spanish  envoy  at  London,  Don  Gueran  de  Espes.  This 
gentleman  was  formally  dismissed  by  Queen  Elinaheth,  for 
having  given  treacherous  and  hostile  advice  to  the  Duke  of 
Alva  and  to  Philip,  but  her  Majesty  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed the  most  profound  consideration  for  her  brotlier  of 
Spain.  § 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  however  (December 

*  "  For  amor  Ac  DioB  pido  &  V.  M.  q_'ae  ai  gran  celo  no  le  Usts  i.  etm  el 
mijDr  aogatio  deDiosqan  so  ba  trct^do  deapaeflqasd  vino  &  tatierra,  porqila 
no  ]iende  metioi  qua  aoibime  sa  reKglon,  qoe  etnindale  T.  M.  no  qucdu  en 
todn  la  CrlBtinnidid  plnlra  sobre  piedin  ea  ella." — Corceepondaniie  ds  Phi- 
lippe It,,  ii.  1046.  t  Ibid.,  il.  1049. 

I  Ibid.,  iL  1051. 

9  Letter  of  Qoeen  EUntlwth  tu  Fbilip  II.,  la  Correepoadunce  de  Philippe  II., 
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1571),  Alva  sent  two  other  Italian  a8sa8sin&  to  England, 
bribed  by  the  promise  of  vast  rewards,  to  attempt  the  life  of 
Elizabeth,  quietly,  by  poison  or  otherwise.*  The  envoy, 
Mondoucet,  in. apprizing  the  French  monarch  of  this:  scheme, 
added  that  the  Duke  was  so^  ulcerated  and  annoyed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  previous  enterprise,  thatnothing  could  ex- 
ceed his  rage.  These  ruffians  were  not  defined  to  success, 
but  the  attempts  of  the  Duke  upon  the  Queen's  life  were  re* 
newed  fmm  time  to  tima  Eighteen:  months  later  (August, 
1573),  two  Scotchmen,  pensioners  of  Philip,  came  from 
Spain,  with  secret  orders  to  consult  with  Alva.  They  had 
accordingly  much  negotiation  with  the  Duke  and  his  secre- 
tary, Albomoz.  They  boasted>that  they  could.easily  capture 
Elizabeth,  but  said  that  the  King's  purpose  was  tokill  her.f 
The  plan». wrote  Mondoucet,  was  the  same  as  it. had  been 
before,  namely,  to  iQmxler  the  Queen:  of  England,  and  to 
give  her  crown  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  who.  would  thus  be  in 
their  power,  a&d. whose  son  was  to  be  seized,  and  bestowed 
In  marrii^e  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  p^petual  mas- 
ters of  both  kingdoms.  I 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  history  to  discuss  the  merits, 
nor  to  narrate  the  fbrtimes,  of  that  bickering  and  fruit- 
less alliance  which  had  been  entered  into  at  this  period 
by  Philip  with  Venice  and  the  Holy  See  against  the 
Turk.  The  revolt  of  Granada  had  at  last,  after  a  two  years' 
struggle,  been  subdued,  and  the  remnants  of  the  romantic 
race  which  had  once  swayed  the  Peninsula  been  swept  into 
slavery.  The  Moors  had  sustained  the  unequal  conflict 
with  a  constancy  not  to  have  been. expected  of  so  gentle  a 
people.  "  If  a  nation  meek  as  lambs  could  resist  so 
bravely,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "  what  ought  not  to  be 
expected  of  a  hardy  people  like  the  Netherlanders  ?"§  Don 
John  of  Austria,  having  concluded  a  series  o^somewhat  in- 
glorious forays  against  women,  children,  and  bed-ridden  old 
men,  in  Andalusia  and  Granada,  had  arrived,  in  August  of  this 
year,  at  Naples,  to  take  command  of  the  combined  fleet  in 
the  Levant.  ||    The  battle  of  Lepanto  had  been  fought,ir  but 

*  Correspondaace  dh  Charles  IX.  et  ITondoucei.  Com.  Boy.  de  THist.,  iv. 
340,.8qq. 

t  "  Mon  maistre  a  bien  en  moyen  de  faire  prisonnier  la  royne  d'Angleierre, 
xnais  il  la  votilloit  tuer,"  etc.  etc.— Ibid.  t  Ibid. 

§  Archives  et  Correspondance,  ili.  362.. 

II  De  Thou,  liv.  1.  t.  vi.  226,  et  seq.     Cabrera,  ix.  xxiil.  678,  et  seq. 

VDe  Thou,  t.  yi.  238,  et  seq.     Cabrera,  iz.  23,  692,  693. 
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the  qumrelsoiUQ  and  contradictory  conduct  of  the  aUieB  hod 
rendered'  the  splendid  victoiy  coiupaiativeLy  barreo.  It 
was  no  less  trae,  howaver,  that  the  blunders  of  the  infidels 
had  p^el^ously  enabled  Philip  to  extricate  himself  with. 
better  success  fiom  the  dangers  of  the  Moorish  revolt  than.. 
might  have  been  his  fortune.  Had  the  rebels  succeeded,  in 
holding  Granada  and  the  mountains  of  AndaluHa,  and  had 
they  been  supported,  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  by  t^e 
forces  of  the  Sultan,  a  different  aspect  might  have  been  given 
to  the  conflict,  and  one  far  less  triumphant  for  Spain.  Had 
a  prince  of  vigorous  ambition  and  comprehensive  pohcy 
governed  at  that  moment  the  Turkish  empire,  it  would  have 
cost  Philip  a  serious  stru^le  to  makitahi  himself  in  his  he- 
reditary dominions.  While  lie  was  plotting  against  the  life 
and  throne  of  Ehzabeth,  he  might  have  had  cause  to  tremble 
for  his  own..  Fortunately,  howevei',  for  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty, Selim  was  satisfied  to  secure  himseU' in  the  possession 
of  the  Isle  of  Venus,  with  its  fruitful  vineyards.  ■■  To  shed 
the  blood"  of  Cyprian  vines,  in  which  he  was  so  enthusiastie 
a  connoisseur,  was  to  him  a  more  exhilarating  occupation 
than  to  pursue,  amid  carnage  and  hardships,  the  splendid 
dream  of  a  re-established  Eastern  caliphate.* 

On  the  2dth  Sept.  1571,  a  commission  of  Goremor- 
General  of  the  Netherlands  was  at  last  issued  to  John  de 
la  Cerda.  Duke  of  Medina  Gifli.f  Philip,  in  compliance 
wilh  the  Duke's  repeated  requests,  and  perhaps  not  entirely 
satistied  wilh  the  recent  course  of  events  in  tiie  provinces, 
had  at  last,  after  great  hesitation,  consented  to  Alva's 
resignation.  His  successor,  however,  was  not  immedi- 
ately to  take  his  departure,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Duke  was  instructed  to  persevere  in  his  ftuthfiil  ser- 
vices. These  services  had,  for  the  present,  reduced  them- 
selves to  a  perpetual  and  not  very  ti-iumphant  altercation 
wilh  his  council^  with  the  estates,  and  with  the  people,  on 
the  subject  of  his  abomimihle  tax.  He  was  entirely  alone. 
They  who  had  stood  unflinchingly  at  his  side  when  the 
only  business  of  the  administration  was  to  bmii  heretics, 
turned  their  backs  upon  him  now  that  he  had  engaged  in 
this  desperate  conflict  with,  the  whole  money-power  of  the 
country.  The  King  was  far  from  cordial  in  his  support,  the 
councillorB  much  too  crafty  to  retain,  then'  hold  upon  the 
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wheel,  to  which  they  had  only  attached  themselves  in  its 
ascent.  Yiglius  and  Ber]a3rmont,  Noircannes  and  Aerschot, 
opposed  and  almost  defied  the  man  they  now  thought  sink- 
ing, and  kept  the  King  constantly  informed  of  the  vast 
distress  which  the  financial  measures  of  the  Duke  were 
causing.* 

Quite  at  the  close  of  the  year,  an  elahorate  petition  from 
the  estates  of  Brahant  was  read  hefore  the  state-council.f 
It  contained  a  strong  remonstrance  against  the  tenth  penny. 
Its  repeal  was  strongly  urged,  upon  &e  ground  that  its  col- 
lection would  involve  the  country  in  universal  ruin.  Upon 
this,  Alva  hurst  forth  in  one  of  the  violent  explosions  of 
rage  to  which  he  was  suhject  The  prosperity  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, he  protested,  was  not  dearer  to  the  inhabitants 
than  to  himseLf.  He  swore  by  the  cross,  and  by  the  most 
holy  of  holies,  preserved  in  the  church  of  Saint  Gudule, 
that  had  he  been  but  a  private  individual,  living  in  Spain, 
he  would,  out  of  the  love  he  bore  the  provinces,  have  rushed 
to  their  defence  had  their  safety  been  endangered.^  He 
ielt,  therefore,  deeply  wounded  that  malevolent  persons 
•should  thus  insinuate  that  he  had  even  wished  to  iniiu'e  the 
country,  or  to  exercise  tyranny  over  its  citizens.  tL  tenth 
penny,  he  continued,  was  necessaiy  to  the  defence  of  the 
land,  and  was  much  preferable  to  quotas.  It  was  highly 
improper  that  every  man  in  the  rabble  shotdd  know  how  mtich 
was  contributed,  becatLse  each  individual,  learning  the  gross 
amount,  would  imagine  that  he  had  paid  it  all  himself.  §  In 
-conclusion,  he  observed  that,  broken  in  health,  and  stricken 
in  years  as  he  felt  himself,  he  was  now  most  anxious  to  re- 
imrn,  and  was  daily  looking  with  eagerness  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli.|| 

During  the  course  of  this  same  3'^ear,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  been  continuing  his  preparations.  He  had  sent  his 
.agents  to  every  place  where  a  hope  was  held  out  to  him  of 
obtaining  support.  Money  was  what  he  was  naturally  most 
anxious  to  obtain  from  individuals ;  open  and  warlike  assist- 
ance what  he  demanded  from  governments.  His  funds,  little 
by  little,  were  increasing,  owing  to  the  generosity  of  many 
obscure  persons,  and  to  the  daring  exploits  of  the  beggars 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1056.  Letter  from  Bishop  of  Yprcs 
to  Philip,  1073, 1074.  Reports  drawn  up  by  Don  Francis  de  Alava  on  the 
state  of  the  provinces,  1097.     Letters  from  Bishops  of  Ypres,  Ghent,  Bioiges, 

t  Viglii  Comm.  Dec.  Den.,  s.  Ix.  t  Ibid. 

§  Ibid.  II  Ibid.,  8.  M. 
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of  the  sea.  His  miBsion,  however,  to  the  northern  coui'ta 
had  failed.  His  envoys  had  been  received  in  Sweden  and 
Denmarlc  with  barren  courtesy.*  The  Duke  of  Alva,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  alluded  to  uie  Prince  but  with  contempt; 
knowing  not  that  the  ruined  outlaw  was  slowly  undermining 
the  very  ground  beneath  the  monarch's  feet ;  dreaming  not 
that  the  feeble  stroltes  which  he  despised  were  the  opening 
blows  of  a  century's  conflict ;  foreseeing  not  that  long  before 
its  close  the  chastised  proWnce  was  to  expand  into  a  great 
republic,  and  that  the  name  of  Ihe  outlaw  was  to  become 
almost  divine. 

Granvelle  had  already  recommended  that  the  young  Count 
de  Buren  ehoultl  be  endowed  with  certain  lands  in  Spain,  in 
exchange  for  his  hereditaiy  estates,  in  order  that  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  rebel  WUliam  should  be  for  ever  extin- 
guished in  the  Netherlands.!  With  the  same  view,  a  new 
sentence  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  now  proposed  by 
the  Viceroy.  This  was  to  execute  him  solemnly  in  efRgy, 
to  drag  his  escutcheon  through  the  streets  at  the  tails  of 
horses,  and  after  having  brolien  it  in  pieces,  and  thus  can- 
celled his  armorial  bearings,  to  declare  hira  and  his  de- 
scendants ignoble,  infamous,  and  incapable  of  holding  pro- 
perty or  estates.!  Could  a  leaf  or  two  of  future  history  have 
been  unrolled  to  King,  Cardinal,  and  Governor,  they  might 
have  found  the  destined  fortune  of  the  rebel's  house  not  ex- 
actly inaceordancewjththeplanof  summary  extinction  thus 
laid  down. 

Not  discouraMd,  the  Prince  continued  to  send  his  emis- 
saries in  every  direction,  Diedrich  Sonoy,  his  most  trust- 
worthy agent,  who  had  been  chief  of  the  legation  to  the 
northern  courts,  was  now  actively  canvassing  the  govern 
ments  and  peoples  of  Germany  with  the  same  object  § 
Several  remarkable  papers  from  the  hand  ol  Orange  were 
used  upon  this  service.  A  letter,  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
his  own  band,  recited,  in  brief  and  strikinglanguage,  the  his- 
torj-  of  his  campaign  m  1568,  and  of  his  subsequent  efforts 
in  the  sacred  cause.  |]  It  was  now  necessary,  he  said,  that 
others  should  share  in  bis  sacrifices. 

Similar  instructions  were  given  to  other  agents,  and  a 
paper  called  the  Harangue,  drawn  up  according  to  his  sug- 
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geetioiis,  was  also  extensively  circulated.  This  document  is 
important  io  all  who  are  interested  inhis  hbtoiy  and  charac- 
?ter.*  He  had  not  before  issued  a  missiye  so  stamped  with 
fthe  warm,  religious  impress  of  the  reforming  party.  Sadly, 
4)ut  without  despondency,  the  Harangue  recalled  ihe  mis- 
fortunes of  the  past,  and  depicted  the  gloom  of  the  present. 
EameBtly,  but  not  fanatically,it  stimulated  hope  and  solicited 
«id  for  the  future. 

These  ^urgent,  apposes  did  not  iremain  -fruitless.  The 
strength  of  the  Prince  was  slowly  but  steadily  increasing. 
Meantime  the  abhorrence  with  which  Alva  was  universally 
Tegafded  had  nearly  reached  to  frenzy.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1572,'  Bon  Francis  deAiava,  Philip's  ambEissador 
in  France,  insited  Brussels,  f  '  He  had  already  been  en- 
lightened as  to  the  consequences  of  the  Duke's  course  by 
the  immense  immigration  of  Netherland  refugees  to  France, 
which  he  had  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes.  On  :his  journey 
towards  Brussels  he  had  been  met  near  Cambray  by  Noir- 
carmes.  Even  that  **  cruel  animal,"  as  Hoogstraaten  had 
called  him,  the  butcher  of  Toumay-  and  Valenciennes,  had 
at  last 'been  roused  to  alarm,  if  not  to  pity,  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  country.  "  The^Duke  will  never  disabuse  his  mind 
of  this  filthy  tenth  penny,"  I  said  he  to  Alava.  He  sprang 
from  his  chair  with  great  emotion  as  the  ambassador  alluded 
to  the  'flight  of  merchants  and  artisans  from  the  provinces. 
**'Senor  Don  Francis,"  cried  he,  "  there  are  ten  thousand 
more  who  are  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  coimtry,  if  the 
Oovemor  does  not  pause  in  his  career.  God  grant  that  no 
disaster  arise  beyond  human  power  to  remedy.  "§ 

The  ambassador  arrived  in  Brussels,  and  took  up  his 
lodgings  in  the  palace.  Here  he  found  the  Duke  just 
recovering  from  a  fit  of  the  gout,  in  a  state  of  mind  suf- 
ficiently savage.  He  became  much  excited  as  Don  Francis 
began  to  speak  of  the  emigi-ation,  and  he  assured  him 
that  there  was  gross  deception  on  the  subject.  ||  The  envoy 
replied  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  for  it  was  a  matter 
which,  so  to  speak,  he  had  touched  with  his  own  fingers, 
and  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  'The  Duke,  persisting  that 
Don  Francis  had  been  abused  .and  misinformed,  turned  the 

*  Bee  the  Harangue  in  Bor,  .vi.  363—3615. 
t  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  It)73, 1074. 
t  "Destanegradecima."— Ibid.,  ii.  1073. 
§  Ibid.  II  Ibid. 
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conversation  to  other  topics.  Nest  day  the  ambassador 
received  visits  from  Berlaymont  and  his  son,  the  Seigneur 
de  Hierges.  He  was  taken  aside  by  each  of  them,  separately. 
"  Thank  God  you  have  come  hither,"  eaid  they,  in  nearly 
the  aame  words,  "that  you  may  fiiUy  oomprehencl  the 
condition  of  the  prorinces,  and  without  delay  admonish  his 
Majesty  of  the  impending  danger."*  All  his  visitors  ax- 
pressed  the  same  sentiments.  Don  Frederic  of  Toledo 
furnished  the  only  esception,  assuring  the  envoy  that  his 
father's  financial  measures  were  opposed  by  Noircarmes 
and  others,  only  because  it  deprived  ihem  of  their  occu- 
pation and  their  inSuence.f  This  dntiful  language,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  expected  in  one  of  whom  Secretaiy  AJbomoz 
.had  written,  that  he  was  the  greatest  comfort  to  his  father, 
and  the  most  divine  genius  ever  known. ;  It  was  unfor- 
tunately corroborated  by  no  other  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

On  the  third  day  Don  Francis  went  to  fake  his  leave. 
'  The  Dnke  begged  him  to  inform  his  Majesty  of  the  im- 
patience with  which  he  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  his 
successor.^  He  then  infonned  his  guest  that  they  had 
already  begun  to  collect  the  tenth  penny  in  Brabant,  the 
most  obstinate  of  all  the  provmces.  "  What  do  you  say  to 
that,  Don  Francis?  "  he  cried,  with  exultation.  Alava  replied 
that  he  thought  none  the  less,  that  the  ta.x  would  encounter 
many  obstacles,  and  begged  him  earnestly  to  reflect.  He 
assured  him,  moreover,  that  he  should,  without  reserve, 
express  his  opinions  fully  to  the  King.  The  Duke  used  the 
same  language  which  Don  Frederic  had  held,  concerning 
the  motives  of  those  who  opposed  the  tax.  "  It  may  be  so," 
said  Don  Francis,  "  hut  at  any  rate,  all  have  agreed  to  sing 
to  the  same  tune."  A  little  stai'tled,  the  Duke  rejoined, 
"  Do  you  doubt  that  the  cities  will  keep  their  promises  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  I  shall  find  the  means  to  compel  them." 
"God  grant  it  may  be  so,"  said  Alva,  "but  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment you  will  have  need  of  all  your  prudence  and  of  Eill 
your  authority. "II 

The  ambassa<ior  did  not  wait  till  he  could  communicate 
-with  his  sovereign  by  word  of  mouth.  He  forwarded  to 
Bpain  an  ample  account  of  his  observations  and  deductions, 
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He  painted  to  Philip  in  lively  colors  the  hatred  entertained 
hy  all  men  for  the  Duke.  The  whole  nation,  he  assured 
his  Majesty,  united  in  one  cry,  *'  Let  him  hegone,  let  him 
hegone,  let  him  begone  !*'*  As  for  the  imposition  of  the 
tenth  penny,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Don  Francis,  was 
utterly  impossible.  He  moreover  warned  his  Majesty  that 
Alva  was  busy  in  forming  secret  alliances  with  the  Catholic 
princes  of  Europe,  which  would  necessarily  lead  to  de- 
fensive leagues  among  the  Protestants.f 

While  thus,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1572,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  discoiuraged  by  no  defeats,  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  exertions  to  maintain  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  while  at  the  same  time  the  most  stanch  supporters  of 
arbitrary  power  were  unanimous  m  denouncing  to  Philip 
the  insane  conduct  of  his  Viceroy,  the  letters  of  Alva  him- 
self  were  naturaUy  foil  of  compUts  and  expostulations. 
It  was  in  vain,  he  said,  for  him  to  look  for  a  confidential 
councillor,  now  that  matters  which  he  had  wished  to  be 
kept  so  profoundly  secret  that  the  very  earth  should  not 
hear  of  them,  had  been  proclaimed  aloud  above  the  tiles  of 
every  house-top.  J  Nevertheless,  he  would  be  cut  into  little 
pieces  but  his  Majesty  should  be  obeyed,  while  he  remained 
alive  to  enforce  die  royal  commands.  §  There  were  none 
who  had  been  ever  faithful  but  Berlaymont,  he  said,  and 
even  he  had  been  neutral  in  the  affair  of  the  tax.  He  had 
rendered  therein  neither  good  nor  bad  ofl&ces,  but,  as  his 
Majesty  was  aware,  Berlaymont  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
business,  and  **  knew  nothing  more  than  to  be  a  good  fel- 
low." II  That  being  the  case  he  recommended  Hierges,  son 
of  the  "  good  fellow,"  as  a  proper  person  to  be  governor  of 
Friesland.lT 

The  deputations  appointed  by  the  different  provinces  to 
confer  personally  with  the  King  received  a  reprimand  upon 
their  arrival,  for  having  dared  to  come  to  Spain  without 
permission.  Further  punishment,  however,  than  this  re- 
buke was  not  inflicted.  They  were  assm-ed  that  the  King 
was  highly  displeased  with  their  venturing  to  bring  re- 
monstrances against  the  tax,  but  they  were  comforted  with 
the  assurance  that  his  Majesty  would  take  the  subject  of 

*  "  Todo  el  pueblo  esta  en  vaya,  vaya,  vaya  t* — Correspondanoe  de  Philippe 
U.,  ii.  1074. 

t  Ibid.  X  Ibid.,  U.  1095.  §  Ibid. 

U  "  Y  no  sabe  mas  qne  ser  bnen  hombre."— Ibid.,  iL  1103.  %  Ibid. 
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their  petition  into  consideration.*  Thus,  the  expectations 
of  Alva  were  disappointed,  for  the  tenth  penny  was  not 
formally  confirmed ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  provinces  frus- 
trated, because  it  was  not  distinctly  disavowed 

Matters  had  reached  another  crisis  in  the  provinces. 
"  Had  we  money  now,"  wrote  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "  we 
should,  with  the  help  of  God,  hope  to  effect  something. 
This  is  a  thne  when,  with  even  small  sums,  more  can  be 
efTeeted  than  at  other  seasons  with  ampler  funds. "f  The 
citizens  were  in  open  revolt  against  the  tax.  In  order  that 
the  tenth  penny  should  net  be  levied  upon  every  sale  of 
goods,  the  natural  but  desperate  remedy  was  adopted — no 
goods  were  sold  at  all.  Not  only  (he  wholesale  commerce 
of  the  provinces  was  suspended,  but  the  minute  and  Indis- 
pensable traific  of  daily  life  was  entirely  at  a  stand.  The 
shops  were  all  shut.  "  The  brewers,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"  refused  to  brew,  the  bakers  to  bake,  the  tapsters  to  tap."  I 
Multitudes,  thrown  entirely  out  of  employment,  and  wlioUy 
dependent  upon  charity,  swarmed  in  every  city.  The  sol- 
dieiy,  furious  for  their  pay,  which  Alva  had  for  many  months 
neglected  to  furnish,  grew  daily  more  insolent ;  the  citizens, 
maddened  by  outrage  and  hardened  by  despair,  became  more 
and  more  obstinate  in  their  resistance  ;  while  the  Duke,  ren- 
dered inflexible  by  opposition  and  insane  by  wrath,  regarded 
the  I'uin  which  he  had  caused  with  a  malignant  spirit  which 
had  long  ceased  to  be  human.  "  The  disease  is  gnawing  at 
our  vitals,"  wrote  Viglius ;  ^  "  everybody  is  suffering  for  the 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Multitudes  are  in  extreme 
and  hopeless  poverty.  My  interest  in  the  weliare  of  the 
commonwealth,"  he  continued,  "  induces  me  to  send  these 
accounts  to  Spain.  Por  myself,  I  fear  nothing.  Broken  by 
sickness  and  acute  physical  suffering,  I  should  leave  life 
wiihout  regret" 

The  aspect  of  the  capital  was  that  of  a  city  stricken  with 
the  plague.  Articles  of  tlie  most  absolute  necessity  could 
not  be  obtained.  It  was  impossible  to  buy  bread,  or  meat, 
or  beer.  The  tyrant,  beside  himself  with  rage  at  being  tiius 
braved  in  his  very  lair,  privately  sent  for  Master  Carl,  the 
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■executioner.*  ifai  order  to  exhibit  Bn  unexpeeted  and  salutary 
example,  he  bad  determined  to  hang  eighteen  of  the  lead- 
ing tradesmen  of  1he  city  in  the  doors  of  their  own  shops, 
with  the  least  possible  delay  and^ithout  the  slightest  form 
of  trial.f  Master  Oaii  was  ordered,  on  the  very  night  of  his 
interview  with  the  Duke,  to  prepare  eighteen  strong  cords, 
and  eighteen  ladders  twelve  feet  in  length.  J  By  this 
simple  arrangement,  Alva  was  -  disposed  to  mc^e  manifest 
on  tiae  morrow,  to 'the  burghers  of  Brussels,  that  justice  was 
•thenceforth  to  be  carried  to  every  man's  door.  He  supposed 
that  the  spectacle  of  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  butchers  and 
bakers  suspended  in  front  of  the  shops  which  they  had  re- 
fused to  open,  would  give  a  more  effective  stimulus  to  trade 
than  any  to  be  expected  from  argument  or  proclamation. 
The  hangman  was  making  ready  his  cords  and  ladders; 
Don  Frederic  of  Toledo  was  closeted  with  President  Viglius,§ 
vwho,  somewhat  against  his  will,  was  aroused  at  midnight  to 
draw  the  warrants  for  these  impromptu  executions ;  Alva 
was  waiting- with  grim  impatience  for  the  dawn  upon  vrhich 
the  showvras  to  be  exhibited,  when  an  unforeseen  event  sud- 
'denly  arrested  the  homely  tragedy.  In  the  night  arrived 
the  intelligence  ihat  the  town  of  'Brill  had  been  captured. 
The  Duke,  feeling  the  fiill  gravity  of  the  situation,  post- 
poned the  chastisement  which  he  had  thus  secretly  planned 
to  a  more  convenient  season,  in  order,  without  an  instant's 
hesitation,  to  avert  the  consequences  of  this  new  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  The  seizure  of  Brill  was  the 
Dem  ex  machind  which  unexpectedly  solved  both  the  inex- 
tricable knot  of  the  situation  and  the  hangman's  noose.  || 

Allusion  has  more  than  once  been  made  to  those  formid- 
able partisans  of  the  patriot  cause,  the  marine  outlaws. 
Cheated  of  half  their  birthright  by  nature,  and  now  driven 
forth  from  their  narrow  isthmus  by  tyranny,  the  exiled  Hol- 
landers took  to  the  ocean.  Its  boimdless  fields,  long  arable 
to  their  industry,  became  more  fruitful  than  ever  now  that 
oppression  was  transforming  a  peaceful  seafaring  people 
into  a  nation  of  corsairs.  Driven  to  outlawry  and  poverty, 
no  doubt  many  Netherianders  plunged  into  crime.  The 
patriot  party  had  long  since  laid  aside  the  respectful  deport- 
ment which  had  provoked  the  sarcasms  of  the  loyalists. 

♦  Bor,  vi.  261.  1  Ibid.     Strada,  lib.  Tii.  367.    Hoofd,  vi.  216. 

t  Bor,  Hoofd,  nbi  sup.  §  Bor,  vi.  361.    Boofd,  vi.  216. 
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Tbe  beggars  of  the  sea  asked  theirarm^  thraugli  the  mouths 
of  their  caoDOD.  Unforlonately,  they  but  too  often  made 
their  demands  upon  both  friend  and  foe.*  Every  ruined 
merchant,  every  banished  lord,  every  reckless  mariner,  who 
was  wilhng  to  lay  the  commercial  world  under  contribution 
to  repair  bis  damaged  fortunes,  could,  without  mucli  diffi- 
culty, be  supplied  with  a  vessel  and  crew  at  some  northern 
port,  mider  color  of  cruising  against  the  Viceroy's  govern- 
ment, j-  Nor  wae  the  ostensible  motive  simply  a  pretest. 
To  make  war  upon  Alva  was  the  leading  object  of  all  these 
freebooters,  and  they  were  usually  furnished  by  the  Prinee  of 
Orange,  in  his  capaci^  of  sovereign,  with  letters  of  marque 
for  that  purpose,;  The  Prince  indeed,  did  his  ntmost  to 
control  and  direct  an  e\-il  which  had  .inevitably  grown  out 
of  the  horrors  of  the  lime  His  Admiral.  William  de  fa 
Mwck,  was,  however,  incapable  of  comprehending  the  lofty 
purposes  of  his  superior.  A  wild,  sanguinary,  licentious 
noble,  wearing  his  hair  and  beard  unshorn,  according  to 
ancient  Batavian  custom,  untd  the  death  of  his  relativo 
Egmont  should  have  been  espiated,  a  worthy  descendant 
of  the  Wild  Boai'  of  Ardennes,  this  hiranta  and  savage  cor- 
sair seemed  an  embodiment  of  vengeance.  He  bad  sworn  to 
wreak  upon  Alva  and  upon  popery  the  deep  revenge  owed 
to  ibem  by  the  Necherland  nobility,  and  in  the  cruelties 
afterwards  practised  by  him  upon  monks  and  ptiesta,  the 
Elood-Oouncil  learned  that  their  example  had  made  at  least 
one  ripe  scbolar.among  the  rebels.§  He  was  lying,  at  this 
epoch,  with  his  fleet  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  from 
which  advantageous  position  he  was  now  to  be  ejected  in  a 
summary  manner.  || 

■  Lettar  of  Prince  of  Onaige  to  Iba  rdugea  eborcli  at  LaodaD,  SOth  Paliru- 
Kry,  1573.— AreblvM  da  !n  Maiaon  rt'Orango  NaBBiiii,  i=.  63— PU. 

in  nBTea  «  oonjeccnuit,  uliasqas  complureB  obyim  per  Tim.  mcti,  sDcto  nntnora, 
pmdabundi  oeOiiiD  et  per  orma  tnivitimnm  TUgabaainr.  In  hana  nniHitiidiiHiDi 
AuraBiondiiBLS,  quimqaAia  jus  et  rcg^imcn  Abarant.  Bpedou  iniporii  retmalrat, 
distriboKa  per  oodiullloa  pntnitatibBB."— Gmtii  Apoal,,  lib.  ii.  4S.      1  Ibid. 

i  Vids  Bor,  Yi.  SHE.  "V.  MrtorEo,  84.  Hoofd,  216,  mq— awBlsoVan  Wjn 
op  Wapinwr,  »t,  86;  Van  dor  Tynakt,  ii.  127 ;  Grotii  Ann., lib.il.  49;  Dlloa, 
CommcDt.,  I.  00. 

H  Ttae  pinctice  of  cBedjing  marina  itnniraneea  task  a  great  and  npiil  aiten- 
doa  flum  tliesa  and  tbuilar  jriracies.  Heiiom  do  Fmnoo  MS.  (ii.  12]  mpposea 
thesTitem  to  faavo  beaninvented by  tbe  Antwerp  mcrohantaatttiiiBpodi.  Tho 
onsliini,  boBDVer,  waa  donbtlcas  e9UbliBbe<l  at  an  earlier  period  in  Flanders, 
England,  Italy,  and  Silaiu.  The  sUitute  43  Elii.  c.  12,  on  tlie  mbjeet,  speaJiB 
of  tiiB  imneusrial  naage  Hmong  merehante,  Imth  Englisb  and  forsigu,  to  pro- 
1  an  ahlpi  vid  gooda.    The  Duko  of  AItb,  at  Uiis  time,  after  gon- 
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The  negotiations  between  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  abready  assumed  an  amicable  tone,  and  were 
fast  ripening  to  an  adjustment.  It  lay  by  no  means  in 
that  sovereign's  disposition  to  involve  herself  at  this  junc- 
tm'e  in  a  war  with  Philip,  and  it  was  urged  upon  her  govern- 
ment by  Alva*s  commissioners,  that  the  continued  counte- 
nance afforded  by  the  English  people  to  the  Netherland 
cruisers  must  inevitably  lead  to  that  result.  In  the  latter 
days  of  March,  therefore,  a  sentence  of,  virtual  excommimi- 
cation  was  pronounced  against  Be  la  Marck  and  his  rovers. 
A  peremptory  order  of  Elizabeth  forbade  any  of  her  subjects 
to  supply  them  with  meat,  bread,  or  beer.*  The  command 
being  strictly  complied  vwth,  their  further  stay  was  rendered 
impossible.  Twenty-four  vessels  accordingly,  of  various 
sizes,  commanded  by  De  le  Marck,  Treslong,  Adam  van 
Haren,  Brand,  and  other  distinguished  seamen,  set  sail 
from  Dover  t  in  the  very  last  days  of  March.  |  Being  almost 
in  a  state  of  starvation,  these  adventurers  were  naturally 
anxious  to  supply  themselves  with  food.  They  determined 
to  make  a  sudden  foray  upon  the  coasts  of  North  Holland, 
and  accordingly  steered  for  Enkbuizen,  both  because  it  was 
a  rich  sea-port  and  because  it  contained  many  secret  par- 
tisans of  the  Prince.  On  Palm  Sunday  they  captured  two 
Spanish  merchantmen.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  wind 
becoming  contrary,  they  were  unable  to  double  the  Helder 
or  the  Texel,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  April,  having 
abandoned  their  original  intention,  they  dropped  down 
towards  Zeland,  and  entered  the  broad  mouth  of  the  river 
Meuse.  Between  the  town  of  Brill,  upon  the  southern  lip 
of  this  estuary,  and  Maaslandsluis,  about  half  a  league 
distant,  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  squadron  suddenly 
appeared  at  about  two  o'clock  of  an  April  afternoon,  to  the 

sultation  with  the  merchants,  drew  up  an  edict  regulating  contracts  of  assu- 
rance ;  stipulating  that  the  som  insured  should  be  less  than  the  just  and  com- 
mon value  of  the  property  insured,  one- tenth  at  least  remaining  at  the  risk  of 
the  insurer,  and  prescribing  the  forms  for  the  policies.  A  public  officer  was 
appointed  to  keep  register  of  these  contracts,  which,  without  such  registration, 
were  to  be  inyalid.  Mastera,  pilots,  and  sailors  were  not  allowed  to  insure 
their  wages,  or  anything  belonging  to  them.  Fraud  on  the  part  of  the  insurers 
or  the  insured  was  punished  with  death  and  confiscation.  These  contracts 
were,  howcTcr,  entirely  insufficient  to  protect  vessels,  which  were  plundered 
daily  by  "  ce  canaille  de  corsaires/'  which  infested  every  sea  and  bay.  — Renom 
de  France  MS.,  ii.  c.  12. 

*  Bor,  vi.  365,  366. 

t  Probably  Dover.  See  in  particular  Van  Wyn  op  Wagenaer,  vi.  77 ;  also 
Meteren,  68.  X  Bor,  ubi  sup.    Wagenaer,  vi.  340,  seq. 
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great  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  places.*  It 
seemed  too  large  a  fleet  to  be  a  mere  collection  of  iraJiDg 
vessels,  nor  did  they  appear  to  be  Spanish  ships.  Peter 
Koppelstok,  a  sagacious  ferrj-man,  informed  the  passengers 
whom  he  happened  to  be  conveying  across  the  river,  lliat  the 
strangers  were  evidently  the  water  beggars. -j-  The  drended 
name  filled  his  hearers  with  consternation,  and  they  became 
e^er  to  escape  from  so  perilous  a  vicinity.  Having  duly 
landed  his  customers,  however,  who  hastened  to  spread  the 
news  of  the  impending  invasion,  and  to  prepare  for  defence 
or  flight,  the  stout  ferryman,  who  was  secretly  favorable  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  rowed  boldly  out  to  inquire  the  desti- 
nation and  purposes  of  the  fleet. 

The  vessel  which  he  first  bailed  was  that  commanded 
by  William  de  Blois,  Seigneur  of  Treslong.  This  adven- 
turous noble,  whose  brother  had  been  executed  by  the 
Duie  of  Alva  in  1668,;  had  himself  fought  by  the  side  of 
Count  Louis  at  Jemmingen,  and,  although  covered  with 
wounds,  had  been  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  alive  from 
that  horrible  carnage.  During  the  intervening  period  he 
had  become  one  of  the  most  famous  rebels  on  the  ocean, 
and  he  had  always  been  well  known  in  Brill,  where  bis 
father  hod  been  governor  for  the  King.§  He  at  once  re- 
cognized Koppelstok,  and  hastened  wiUi  him  on  board  the 
Admiral's  ship,  assuring  De  la  Marck  that  the  ferryman  was 
esaetly  the  man  for  their  purpose.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  landing  should  be  efl'ected,  for  the  people  were 
without  the  necessaries  of  life.  Captain  Martin  Brand  had 
visited  the  ship  of  Adam  van  Haren,  as  soon  as  they  had 
dropped  anchor  in  the  Meuse,  begging  for  food.  "  I  gave 
him  a  cheese, "said  Adam,  aftenvards  relating  the  occurrence, 
"  and  assured  him  that  it  was  the  last  article  of  food  to  be 
found  in  ihe  ship."i[  The  other  vessels  were  equally  desti- 
tute. Undei'  the  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt 
a  landing.  Treslong,  therefore,  who  was  really  the  hero  of 
this  memorable  adventure,  persuaded  De  la  Marck  to  send 
n  message  to  the  city  of  Brill,  demanding  its  surrender. 
This  was  a  bold  summons  to  bo  made  by  a  handful  of  men, 

•  Bor,  uH  »np.     Hoofd,  p.  218,  217. 
t  Bor,  HooM,  Wagsnaer,  al)l  rnip. 

t  aeatentiBii  vui  Aim,  73,  74.  t  Bar,  Ti.  SCO. 

n  Tan  Wyu  op  WageQaor,  vl.  78,  from  n  MS.  jouninl  kejil  by  Adnci  Tnn 
Hnren  hima^lT. 
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three  or  four  hraidred  at  most,  *  who  were  both  metapho« 
rically  and  literally  beggars.  The  city  of  Brill  was  not 
populous,  but  it  was  well  walled  and  fortified.  It  was, 
moreover,  a  most  commodious  port.  Treslong  gave  his 
signet  ring  to  the  fisherman,  Koppelstok,  and  ordered, 
him,  thus  accredited  as  an  envoy,  to  carry  their  summons 
to  the  magistracy,  f  Koppelstok,  nothing  loath,  instantly 
rowed  ashore,  pushed  through  the  crowd  of  inhabitants, 
who  overwhelmed  him  witJi  questions,  and  made  his  ap-- 
pearance  in  the  town-house  before  the  assembled  magis- 
trates. He  informed  them  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
Admiral  of  the  fleet  and  by  Treslong,  who  was  well  known 
to  them,  to  demand  that  two>  commissaoners  should  be 
sent  out  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  confer  wilii  the  patriots. 
He  was  bidden,  he  said,  to  give  assurance  that  the  deputies 
would  be  courteously  treated.  The  only  object  of  those 
who  had  sent  him  was  to  free  the  land  from  the  tenth' 
penny,  and  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  Alva  and  his 
Spaniards.  Hereupon  he  was  asked  by  the  magistrates, 
how  large  a  force  De  la  Marck  had  under  his  command. 
To  this  question  the  fenyman  carelessly  replied  that  there 
might  be  some  five  tkomand  in  all,  X  This  enormous  false- 
hood produced  its  effect  upon  the  magisrtrates.  There  was 
now  no  longer  any  mcHnation  to  resist  the  mvaders ;  the  only 
question  discussed  being  whether  to  treat  with  them  or  to 
fly.  On  the  whole,  it  was  decided  to  do  both.  With  some 
difficulty,  two  deputies  were  found  sufficiently  valiant  to  go 
forth  to  negotiate  with  the  beggars,  while  in  tiieir  absence 
most  of  the  leading  burghers  and  functionaries  made  their 
preparations  for  flight  The  envoys  were  assured  by  De  la 
Marck  and  Treslong  that  no  injury  was  intended  to  the 
citizens  or  to  private  property,  but  that  the  overthrow  of 
Alva's  government  was  to  be  instantly  accomplished.  Two 
hours  were  given  to  the  magistrates  in  which  to  decide 
whether  or  not  .they  would  smrender  the  town  and  accept 
the  authoritv  of  De  la  Marck  as  Admiral  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  They  employed  the  two  hours  thus  granted  in 
making  an  ignominious  escape.   Their  example  was  folio  wed 

*  Bor  states  tbeir  numbers  at  two  hundred  and  fifty,  vi.  366.  Hoofd 
follows  Bor.  Mendoza,  f.  Ill,  says  there  were  eleven  hundred  in  all.  The 
Duke  of  Alva,  in  his  letter  of  26th  April,  1572  (No.  1107,  Correspondance  de 
Philippe  II.),  estimates  them  at  betweto  seven  and  eight  hundred.  Braiti- 
YOglio,  lib.  V.  88,  says  one  thousand. 

t  Bor,  Hoofd,  Van  Wyn.  %  Hoofd,  vi.  218. 
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by  most  of  the  townspeople.  When  tho  invaders,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  specified  term,  appeared  under  the  walls 
of  the  city,  they  foimd  a  few  inhahitants  of  the  lower  class 
gazing  at  them  from  above,  but  received  no  official  commu- 
nicatioQ  from  any  source.* 

The  whole  rebel  force  was  now  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  of  which,  under  Treslong,  made  an  attack  upoD  the 
southern  gate,  while  the  other,  commanded  by  the  Admiral, 
advanced  upon  theuorthem.  Treslong, after  a  short  struggle, 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  entrance,  and  aixested,  in  doing 
BO,  the  governor  of  the  city,  just  taking  his  departure.  De 
la  Marck  and  his  men  made  a  bonfire  at  the  northern  gate, 
and  then  battered  down  the  half-bitmed  poital  with  the  end 
of  an  old  mast.f  Thus  rudely  and  rapidly  did  the  Nether- 
land  pati'iots  conduct  their  first  successful  siege.  The  two 
parties,  not  more  perhaps  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
in  all,  met  before  sunset  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Dutch  Eepubhc  was  laid.  The  weary 
spirit  of  freedom,  bo  long  a  fugitive  over  earth  and  sea,  hacl 
at  last  found  a  resting-place,  which  rude  and  even  ribald 
hands  had  prepared. 

The  panic  created  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  fleethad 
been  ao  extensive  that  hardly  fifty  citizens  had  remained  in 
the  town.  The  rest  had  all  escaped,  with  as  much  property 
aa  they  could  carry  away.  The  Admiral,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  lawful  stadholder  of  Pliilip,  took  formal 
possession  of  an  almost  deserted  city.  No  indignity  was 
offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  either  sex,  but  as  soon  as  the 
conquerors  were  fairly  establislied  in  the  best  houses  of  the 
place,  the  inclination  to  plunder  the  churches  could  no  longer 
be  restrained.  The  altars  and  imnges  were  all  destroyed, 
the  rich  fiuniture  and  gorgeous  vestments  appropriated  to 
private  use.  Adam  van  Haren  appeared  on  his  vessel's  deck 
attired  in  a  magnificent  high  mass  chasuble.  Treslong 
thenceforth  used  no  drinking  cups  in  his  cabin  save  the 
golden  chalices  of  the  sacrament.  Unfortimately,  their 
hatred  to  popery  was  not  confined  to  such  demonstrations. 
Thirteen  unfortunate  monks  and  priests,  who  had  been  un- 
able to  effect  their  escape,  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison,  from  whence  they  were  taken  a  few  days  later,  hy 
order  of  the  ferocious  Admiral,  and  executed  under  circum- 
stances of  great  bai-barity.  | 

t  Bor,  Ti.  366.    HooW,  ^ 
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The  news  of  this  important  exploit  spread  with  great 
rapidity.  Alva,  surprised  at  the  very  moment  of  venting 
his  rage  on  the  hatchers  and  grocers  of  Brussels,  deferred 
this  savage  design  in  order  to  deal  with  the  new  difficulty. 
He  had  certdnly  not  expected  such  a  result  from  the  ready 
compliance  of  Queen  Elizaheth  with  his  request.  His  rage 
was  excessive ;  the  triumph  of  the  people,  hy  whom  he  was 
cordially  detested,  proportionahly  great.  The  punsters  of 
Brussels  were  sure  not  to  let  such  an  opportunity  escape 
them,  for  the  name  of  the  captured  town  was  susceptible  of 
a  quibble,  and  the  event  had  taken  place  upon  All  Fools* 
Bay. 

"  On  April's  Foors  Day, 
Duke  Alva's  spectacles  were  stolen  away,** 

became  a  popular  couplet.*  The  word  spectacles^  in  Flemish 
as  well  as  the  name  of  the  suddenly  surprised  city,  being 
Brill,  this  allusion  to  the  Duke's  loss  and  implied  purblind- 
ness  was  not  destitute  of  ingenuity.  A  caricature,  too,  was 
extensively  circulated,  representmg  De  la  Marck  stealing  the 
Duke's  spectacles  from  his  nose,  while  the  Governor  was 
supposed  to  be  uttering  his  habitual  expression  whenever 
any  intelligence  of  importance  was  brought  to  him :  No  es 
nada,  no  es  nada — 'Tis  nothing,  'tis  nothing.! 

The  Duke,  however,  lost  not  an  instant  in  attempting  to 
repair  the  disaster.  Count  Bossu,  who  had  acted  as  stad- 
holder  of  Holland  and  Zeland,  imder  Alva's  authority,  since 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  resigned  that  office,  was  ordered 
at  once  to  recover  &e  conquered  sea-port,  if  possible.  J 

Hastily  gathering  a  force  of  some  ten  companies  from  the 
gai'rison  of  Uti'echt,  some  of  which  very  troops  had  recently 
and  unluckily  for  government,  been  removed  from  Brill  to 
that  city,  the  Count  crossed  the  Sluis  to  the  island  of  Voom 
upon  Easter  day,  and  sent  a  summons  to  the  rebel  force  to 
surrender  Brill.  The  patriots  being  very  few  in  number, 
were  at  first  afraid  to  venture  outside  the  gates  to  attack  the 
much  superior  force  of  their  invaders.  A  carpenter,  how- 
ever, who  belonged  to  the  city,  but  had  long  been  a  partisan 
of  Orange,  dashed  into  the  water  with  his  axe  in  his  hand, 
and  swimming  to  the  Niewland  sluice,  hacked  it  open  with 
a  few  vigorous  strokes.     The  sea  poured  in  at  once,  making 

*  Cor,  vi.  366 : — "  Den  eersten  dag  van  April 

Verloos  Dnc  d'Alva  z^nen  Bril." 
Tie  da  Due  d'Albe,  i.  403.    Van  der  Vynckt,  U.  142.        $  Bor,  vi.  367. 
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the  approach  to  the  city  upon  the  north  side  impossible. 
Eossu  then  led  his  Spaniards  along  the  Niewland  dylie  to 
the  southern  gate,  where  tliey  were  received  with  a  warm 
discharge  of  artillery,  which  completely  staggered  them. 
Meantime,  Treslong  and  Robot  bad,  in  (he  moat  daring 
manner,  rowed  out  to  the  ships  which  had  brought  the 
enemy  to  the  island,  cut  some  adrift,  and  set  others  on  fire. 
The  Spaniards  at  the  southern  p;ate  caught  sight  of  their 
blazing  veasels,  saw  the  sea  rapidly  rising  over  the  dyke, 
became  panic-struck  at  being  thus  enclosed  between  fire  and 
water,  and  dashed  off  in  precipitate  retreat  along  tlie  slippery 
causeway  and  through  die  slimy  and  turbid  waters,  which 
were  fast  du^atening  to  overwhelm  them.*  Many  were 
drowned  or  smothered  in  their  flight,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  force  effeclfid  their  escape  in  the  vessels  which 
still  remained  within  reach.  This  danger  averted,  Admiral 
de  la  Marek  summoned  all  the  inhabitants,  a  large  number 
of  whom  had  returned  to  the  town  after  the  capture  had 
been  fairly  established,  and  required  them,  as  well  as  all  the 
population  of  the  island,  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  stadholder  for  his  Majesty.  + 

The  Prince  had  not  been  extremely  satisfied  with  the 
enterprise  of  De  la  Marck.  [  He  thought  it  premature, 
and  doubted  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  hold  the 
place,  as  be  had  not  yet  completed  his  arrangements  in 
Germany,  nor  assembled  the  force  with  which  he  intended 
BgHin  to  take  the  field.  More  than  all,  perhaps,  he  had 
little  confidence  in  the  character  of  his  Admiral.  Orange 
was  right  in  his  estimate  of  De  la  Marck.  It  had  not  been 
that  rover's  design  either  to  take  or  to  hold  the  place ;  and 
after  the  descent  had  been  made,  the  ships  victualled,  the 
churches  plundered,  the  booty  secured,  and  a  few  monks 
murdered,  he  had  given  orders  for  tlie  burning  of  the  town, 
and  for  the  departure  of  the  fleet. §  The  urgent  solicitations 
of  Treslong,  however,  prevailed,  with  some  difficulty,  over 
De  la  Marck's  original  intentions.  It  is  to  that  bold  and 
intelligent  noble,  therefore,  more  than  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual, that  the  merit  of  laying  this  corner-stone  of  the  Ba- 

•  "Door  aljk,  door  slop,  door  Hi 

eipreeBlous  of  the  Netherliuid  chronii: 
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tavian  commonwealth  belongs.*  The  enterprise  itself  was 
an  accident,  but  the  quick  eye  6f  Treslong  saw  the  possi- 
bility of  a  pennanent  conquest,  where  his  superior  dreamed 
of  nothiBg  beyond  a  pimtical  foray. 

Meantime  Bossu,  baffled  in  his  attempt  upon  Brill,  took 
his  way  towards  ^Rotterdam.  It  was  important  that  he 
should  at  least  secure  such  other  cities  as  the  recent  suc- 
cess of  the  rebels  might  cause  to  waver  in  their  allegiance. 
He  found  the  gates  of  Rotterdam  closed.  The  authorities 
refused  to  comply  with  his  demand  to  admit  a  garrison  for 
the  King.  Professing  perfect  loyalty,  the  inhabitants  very 
naturally  refused  to  admit  a  band  of  sanguinary  Spaniards 
to  enforce  their  obedience.  Compelled  to  parley,  Bossu 
resorted  to  a  perfidious  stratagem.  He  requested  permis- 
sion for  his  troops  to  pass  through  the  city  without  halting. 
This  was  granted  by  the  magistrates,  on  condition  that  only 
a  corporal's  command  should  be  admitted  at  a  time.  To 
these  terms  the  Count  affixed  his  hand  and  seal.f  With 
the  admission,  however,  of  the  first  detachment,  a  violent 
onset  was  made  upon  the  gate  by  the  whole  Spanish  force. 
The  townspeople,  not  suspecting  treachery,  were  not  pre- 
'pared  to  make  efEective  resistance.  A  stout  smith,  con- 
fronting the  invaders  at  the  gate,  almost  singly,  with  his 
sledge-hammer,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Bossu  with  his 
own  hand.  J  The  soldiers  having  thus  gained  admittance, 
rushed  through  the  streets,  putting  every  man  to  death  who 
offered  the  slightest  resistance.  Within  a  few  minutes  four 
hundred  citizens  were  murdered.  The  fate  of  the  women, 
abandoned  now  to  the  outrage  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  was  worse 
than  death.  The  capture  of  Rotterdam  is  infamous  for  the 
same  crimes  Which  blacken  the  record  of  every  Spsmish 
triumph  in  the  'Netherlands.  § 

The  important  town  of  Flushing,  on  the  Isle  of  Wal- 
cheren,  was  first  to  vibrate  with  the  patriotic  impulse  given 
by  the  success  at  Brill.  The  Seigneur  de  Herpt,  a  warm 
partisan  of  Orange,  excited  the  burghers  assembled  in  the 
market-place  to  drive  the  small  remnant  of  the  Spanish 
garrison  from  the  city.  A  little  later  upon  the  same  day  a 
considerable  reinforcement  arrived  before  the  walls.  The 
Duke  had  determined,  although  too  late,  to  complete  the 
fortress  which  had  been  commenced  long  before  to  control 

♦  Hoofd,  V.  219.  '  t  Bor,  vi.  368. 
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the  possession  of  tliis  importeiit  position  at  tlie  mouth  of 
the  western  -Beheld.  The  ti-oops  who  were  to  resume  this 
too  ionj^  hitermitt«d  work  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  expulsion  of  their  comrades.  De  Herpt  easily  persuaded 
the  burghers  that  the  die  was  east,  and  ttiat  their  oulyhope 
lay  in  a  resolute  resistance.  The  people  warmly  acquiesced, 
while  a  half-drunken,  half-witted  fellow  in  the  crowd  va- 
Hantly  proposed,  in  consideration  of  a  pot  of  beer,  to  ascend 
the  ramparts  and  to  discharge  a  couple  of  pieces  of  artillery 
at  the  Spanish  ships.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
vagabond,  nien-ily  mounting  the  height,  discharged  tho 
guns.  Strange  to  relate,  the  shot  thus  fired  by  a  lunatic's 
hand  put  the  invading  ships  to  flight.  A  sudden  panic 
seized  the  Spaniards,  the  whole  fleet  stood  away  at  once  in 
the  direction  of  Middeiburg,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight.* 

The  next  day,  however,  Antony  of  Eourgoyne,  governor 
under  Alva  for  the  Island  of  Walcheren,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Flashing.  Having  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  ora- 
torical powers,  he  came  with  the  intention  of  winning  back 
with  his  rhetoric  a  city  which  the  Spaniards  had  thus  tar 
been  unable  to  recover  wilh  their  cannon.  The  great  bell 
was  rung,  the  whole  population  assembled  in  the  market- 
place, and  Antony,  from  the  steps  of  the  town-house,  de- 
livered a  long  oration,  assuring  the  burghers,  among  other 
asseverations,  that  the  King,  who  teas  Ike  hat-nalured  Prince 
ill  alt  Christendom,  would  forget  and  forgive  their  offences  if 
they  returned  honestly  to  their  duties. + 

The  effect  of  the  Governor's  eloquence  was  much  dimi- 
nished, however,  by  the  interlocutoiy  remarks  of  De  Herpt 
and  a  group  of  his  adherents.  They  reminded  the  people 
of  the  King's  good  nature,  of  his  readiness  to  forget  and 
to  forgive,  as  exemplified  by  the  fate  of  Horn  and  Egmont, 
of  Berghen  and  Montigny,  and  by  the  daily  and  almost 
hourly  decrees  of  the  Blood- Council.  Each  well-rounded 
period  of  the  Governor  was  greeted  with  ironical  cheere. 
The  oration  was  unsuccessful.  "  Oh,  citizens,  citizens  1 " 
cried  at  last  the  discomfited  Antony,  "  ye  know  not  what  ye 
do,  Your  blood  he  upon  your  own  heads ;  the  responsi- 
bility be  upon  your  own  hearts  for  the  fires  which  are  to 
consume  your  cities  and  the  desolation  which  is  to  sweep 
your  land  I"     The. orator  at  this  unpressive  point  was  in- 
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-  Bor,  vi.  36B,  370.    Hoofd,  vi  322. 
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terrupted,  and  most  unceremoniously  hustled  out  of  the 
city.  The  government  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  pa- 
triots.* 

The  party,  however,  was  not  so  strong  in  soldiers  as  in 
spirit.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  they  established  their  re- 
bellion to  Alva  as  an  incontrovertible  tact,  than  they  sent  off 
emissaries  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  Admiral  De  la 
Marck  at  Brill.  Finding  that  the  inhabitants  of  Flushing 
were  willing  to  provide  arms  and  ammunition,  De  la  Marck 
readily  consented  to  send  a  small  number  of  men,  bold  and 
experienced  in  partisan  warfare,  of  whom  he  had  now  col- 
lected a  larger  number  than  he  could  well  arm  or  maintain 
in  his  present  position.  + 

The  detachment,  two  hundred  in  number,  in  three  small 
vessels,  J  set  sail  accordingly  from  Brill  for  Flushing ;  and  a 
wild  crew  they  were,  of  reckless  adventurers  under  com- 
mand of  the  bold  Treslong.  The  expedition  seemed  a  fierce 
but  whimsical  masquerade.  Every  man  in  the  little  fleet 
was  attired  in  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the  plundered 
churches,  in  gold-embroidered  cassocks,  glittering  mass- 
garments,  or  l£e  more  sombre  cowls  and  robes  of  Capuchin 
friars.  §  So  sped  the  early  standard-bearers  of  that  ferocious 
liberty  which  had  sprung  from  the  fires  in  which  all  else  for 
which  men  cherish  their  fatherland  had  been  consumed.  So 
swept  that  resolute  but  fantastic  band  along  the  placid 
estuaries  of  Zeland,  waking  the  stagnant  waters  with  their 
wild  beggar-songs  and  cries  of  vengeance. 

That  vengeance  found  soon  a  distinguished  object. 
Pacheco,  the  chief  engineer  of  Alva,  who  had  accompanied 
the  Duke  iin  his  march  from  Italy,  who  had  since  earned 
a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  architect  of  the  Antwerp 
citadel,  had  been  just  despatched  in  haste  to  Flushing  to 
complete  the  fortress  whose  construction  had  been  so  long 
delayed.  Too  late  for  his  work,  too  soon  for  his  safety,  the 
ill-fated  engineer  had  arrived  almost  at  the  same  moment 
with  Treslong  and  his  crew.||  He  had  stepped  on  shore, 
entirely  ignorant  of  aU  which  had  transpired,  expecting  to 
be  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  the  chief  commandant 
of  the  place,  and  to  an  officer  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Governor-General.    He  found  himself  surroimded  by  an 

♦  Bor,  vi.  370.     Hoofd,  vi.  222.       t  Bor,  vi.  370.        t  Wagenaer,  vi.  351. 
§  Bor,  vi.  370.     Wagenaer,  vi.  351.     Van  Wyn  op  Wagenaer,  vi.  84,  seq. 
Bor,  vi.  370.     Hoofd,  vi.  224,  225. 
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indignant  and  threatening  mob.  The  unfortunate  Italian 
understood  uot  a  word  of  the  opprobrious  language  ad- 
dressed to  him,  but  be  easily  comprehended  that  the 
authority  of  the  Duke  was  overthrown.  Observing  De  Eyk, 
a  distinguished  partisEiu  officer  and  privateersman  of  Am- 
sterdam, whose  reputation  for  bravery  and  generosity  was 
known  to  him,  he  approached  him,  and  drawing  a  seal  ring 
from  his  finger,  hissed  it,  and  banded  it  to  the  rebel  chief- 
tain." Bythisdumb-showhegave  him  to  understand  that  he 
relied  upon  his  honor  for  the  treatment  due  to  a  gentleman. 
De  Byk  understood  the  appeal,  and  would  willingly  have  as- 
sured him,  at  least,  a  soldier's  death,  but  he  was  powerless  to 
do  so.  He  arrested  him,  that  he  might  be  protected  from  ihe 
fury  of  the  rabble;  but  Treslong,  who  now  commanded  in 
Flushing,  was  especially  meensed  against  the  founder  of  the 
Antwerp  citadel,  and  felt  a  ferocious  desire  to  avenge  his 
brother's  murder  upon  the  body  of  his  destroyer's  favorite.f 
I'acheco  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  upon  the  veiy  day 
of  his  arrival.  Having  been  brought  forth  from  his  prison, 
be  begged  hard,  but  not  abjectly,  for  his  life.  He  o^ered  a 
heavy  ransom,  hut  his  enemies  were  greedy  for  blood,  not 
for  money.  It  was,  however,  difEcalt  to  find  an  execu- 
tioner. The  city  hangman  was  absent,  and  the  prejudice 
of  the  country  and  the  age  gainst  the  vile  profession  had 
assuredly  not  been  diminished  during  the  five  horrible  years 
of  Alva's  administration.  Even  a  condemned  murderer, 
who  lay  in  the  town-gaol,  refused  to  accept  his  life  in  re- 
compense for  performing  the  office.  It  should  never  be 
said,  he  observed,  that  his  mother  had  given  birth  to  a 
hangman.  When  told,  however,  that  the  intended  victim 
was  a  Spanish  officer,  the  malefactor  consented  to  the  task 
with  alacrity,  on  condition  that  he  might  afterwards  kill  any 
man  who  taunted  him  with  the  deed. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  Pacheco  complained 
bitterly  of  the  disgraceful  death  designed  for  him.  He  pro- 
tested loudly  that  he  came  of  a  house  as  noble  as  that  of  ' 
Egmont  or  Horn,  and  was  entitled  to  as  honorable  an  ex- 
ecution as  theirs  had  been.  "  The  sword !  Oie  sword ! " 
he  frantically  exclaimed,  as  he  struggled  with  those  who 
guarded  him.     His  language  was  not  understood,  hut  the 
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names  of  Egmont  and  Horn  inflamed  still  more  highly  the 
rage  of  the  rahble,  while  his  cry  for  the  sword  was  falsely 
interpreted^  by  a  rude  fellow  who  had  happened  to  possess 
himself  of  Pacheco  s  rapier,  at  his  capture,  and'  who  now 
paraded  himself  with  it  at  the  gallow's  foot.  "Never  fear 
for  your  sword,  Senor,"  cried  this  ruffian ;  "  your  sword  is 
safe  enough,  and  in  good  hands.  Up  the  ladder  with  you, 
Senor ;  you  have  no  further  use  for.  your  sword*" 

Facheco,  thus  outraged,  submitted  to  his  fate.  He 
mounted  the  ladder  wiUi  a  steady  step^  and  was  hanged 
between  two  other  Spanish  officers:*  So  perished  miserably 
a  brave  soldier,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers 
of  his  time  ;  a  man  whose  character  and  accomplishments 
had  certtunly  merited  for  him  &  better  fate.f  But  while  we 
stigmatize  as  it  deserves  the  atrocious  conduct  of  a  few 
Netherland  partisans,  we  should-  remember  who  first  un- 
chained the  demon  of  international:  haixed  inithis  unhappy 
land,  nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten,  that  the  great  leader 
of  the  revolt,  by  word,  proclamation,  example,  by  entreaties, 
threats,  and  condign  punishment,  constantly  rebuked,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  restrained,,  the  sanguinary  spirit  by  which 
some  of  his  followers  disgraced  the  noble  cause  which  they 
had  espoused. 

Treslong  did  not  long  remain  in;  command  at  Flushing. 
An  officer,  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Prince,  Jerome  van 
't  ZeraertSi  now  arrived  at  Flushing,  with  a  commi«sion  to 
be  Lieutenant-Governor  over  the  whole  isle  of  Walcheren. 
He  was  attended  by  a  small  band  of  French  infiantry,  while 
at  nearly  the  same  time  the  garrison  was  further  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  a  laige  number  of  volunteers  from 
England.^ 

♦  Bor,  vi.  370.  Hoofd,  vi;  225J  Wagenaer,  vi.  352.  It  is  erroneously 
stated  by  Bentiyoglio,  lib.  v.  92,  and  Cabrera,  Ub.  ix.  705,  that  Pacheeo  was 
beheaded.  Both  these. writers  follow  Mendoza.  Tassis  differa  from  all  other 
historians.  "  Sed  suspeusum  sublime  pedibus/vita  priyarunt,"  J.  B.  de  Tassis, 
Comment,  de  Tumultibus  Belgicis,  xxvi.  149.  Tliere  is  no  doubt,  howeyer, 
that  the  unfortunate  geuttoman  was  hanged  by  the  neck*,  and  not  by  the  legs. 

1  It  was  said,  in  extenuation  of  the  barbarous  punishment  which  was 
inflicted  upon  him,  that  a  paper  had  been  found  upon  bis  person,  containing  a 
list  of  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  Netherlands  whom  the  Duke  of  Alya 
had  doomed  to  immediate  execution.  The  fact  is  stated  in  the  "  Petition 
to  the  King.'*— Bor,  yi.  348—369.  Hoofd,  vi.  225.  Mtfteren,  71.— Compare 
Wagenaer,  yi.  352,  353 ;  Van  Wyn  op  Wagenaer,  vi.  89,  90. 

t  Bor,  vi.  37L 


l3i»l  rHTDlntlon  thrnnghoulHollsnd  and  Zclmiil— nir.r.iolcriBticiof  S 
mOTOmont  in  tbtUjob'  plooeii — Boaoj  cDiiimuiioited  hy  Urmiga  as  Oflvanor 
□(Natth  HoUdod— ThcoTf  of  Uib prori^oml  gorsmmmik—InBUiictiDiu  ol 
the  Frinco  to  hii  officers —  Oath  presirrSbcd — Clanss  of  tolor^tioq — Snrpries 
ot  Mbns  by  Ceunt  I#oni»— Eiei-tiona  of  Antonj-  Olls-er — Dotjiils  of  tha  oap- 
tnvB — Araombly  ef  tlio  eitiienB — Spwthes  of  Gonlis  iiad  of  Count  Lonto — 
EITsEt  of  the  TBriODB  movement  upon  Alra-^Don  Fredi^rlu  Dlileied  to  in- 
vcBt  Mnne— Tho  Dnko's  impatience  to  retire— Am ral  of  Msdinft  CiuU— HIb 
narrow  eflCKpB — Cnptere  uf  tbe  LIbIkjii  fleet — AffectAtlon  of  oordiitlity 
betir«n  Al»  and  UcdiDit— Conoeeaioni  ij  King  and  Vioeiof  on  tbe  siiliijiieli 
of  the  tentb.  penn; — BstatM  ct  BnUuid  naHembled,  bj  BuminaDs  of  Orange, 
at  l^ort— AppoLlfl  from  tbe  Prince  to  this  cougi'SBR  for  fuudE  to  pay  hia 
liewly-leyiod  army— Theary  of  the  proriaionsl  Stnterf  aaBemblj— Sonrco  and 
nitore  of  ita  aotUoriiy — Speech  of  8«.  AlUegooda — liberality  of  tha  estates 
and  the  provincBB— PJedges  cxdiangod  btitflean  the  Pfinoe's  representative 
and  the  coogreaB— ConuniEsion  to  Do  la  March  ratiEed— Virtual  dlcUitor- 
■hip  of  Orsnge — Limitation  at  his  power  by  hia  own  act— Count  Louie  at 
UoB»-IUinfurcemanlBlodfi'DmFTaB<»byGeiili»-BaBhnss>Dfthatomt»r— 
Hia  total  dofeatr — ^roage  a^in  in  tbe  &old^Boertiiond  taJ:on — Excoacs  of 
the  patriot  army— Proelamatlpn  of  Orange,  eommanding  respect  to  all  por- 
aenal  and  religious  rights — His  reply  to  the  BmpoTor'B  smnmanB — His  pro- 
gress in  the  NethorUndB— Hopes  entertained  from  Francs— Rein  [orcemsnti 
under  Coligoy  promiaed  to  Orange  byChariefi  IS.— Tha  Maisiiore  of  St. 
Bi.rtho!omew~Tlio  orant  uliaractoilied— Effect  in  England.  In  Borne,  and 
in  othec  patW-ot  Eiu-opo — BMossiTo  bilntity  of  PMlip— Bitraiagant  onco- 
niinni  bestoired  by  bim  oponiCharlts  IX,  —Oniep  sait  by  Philip  to  put  all 
Prsncb  prisouen  in  tbe  Netherlands  to  death— Sucivt  comispondenoe  at 
GhnrlesIX.  with  hie  envoy  in  the  Kcthei-lands—EiultetlDnof  tbe  Spaniards 
before  Mona — Alva  nrgod  by  the  French  envoy,  aecordtng  to  bis  roiwter'a 
commands,  to 'pub  all  the  Franebmen  in  Uon^  and' those  already  captnredt 
to  deatti— BtTeot  of  the.  Dmsancre  upon  tbe  Priuoa  of  Orange— Alra  and 
Hedln-itn  the  camp  before  Mona— Hbpclcssnera  of  the  Priuoe'a  Bchmns  to 
obtain  battlo  from  Atva— Bomero's  cncamisada^Nnn'oiv  escapa  of  tha 
Frinoe— Mudny  and  dlasolution  of  his  army— Hierotam  to  Holhind— His. 
flteadfastnosa — Deeperate  position  of  Count  Louis  in  Uona— Bontiments  of 
Alva— Capltnlation  of  Mona— Courtcoiis  rocsption  of  Count  Lcnia  by  tha 
Spanish  generals — Hypocrisy  of  these  demanatraUoQa.^NiitnTD  of  the  Uons 
capitalation— Honible  violation  of  its  terms— NoinarmeB  at  Moos— Esta- 
bUshment  of  a  Blood-Connuil  in  the  city— Wholeaaie  cieontiona— Cruelty 
andon^diby  ofKoIrcamiDB- LfltDdisi.:aveiTof  the  ar>;hives  uf  these  crimes 
— Betoiin  of  the  revolted  cities  of  Brabant  and  Flandan  to  obedtauce-— Smdi: 
of  Meehhn  by  the  Bponiards — Details  of  that  event. 

The  example  thus  set  by  Brill  and  Flushing  was  rapidly 
followed.  The  first  half  of  the  year  1572  was  distinguished 
by  a.  series  of  triumphs  rendered  still  more  remaikithle  by 
the  reverses  which  followed  at  its  close.  Of  a  sudden, 
almost  as  it  were  by  accident,  a  small  but  importimt  sea- 
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port,  the  object  for  which  the  Prince  had  so  long  been 
hoping,  was  secured.  Instantly  afterward,  half  the  island 
of  Walchereh  renounced  the  yoke  of  Alva.  Next,  Enk- 
huizen,*the  key  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  principal  arsenal, 
and  one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  in  the  Netherlands, 
rose  against  the  Spanish  Admiral,  and  hung  out  the  banner 
of  Orange  on  its  ramparts.*  The  revolution  effected  here 
was  pm'ely  the  work  of  the  people— of  the  mariners  and 
burghers  of  the  city.f  Moreover,  the  magistracy  was  set 
aside  and  the  government  of  Alva  repudiated  without 
shedding  one  drop  of  blood,  without  a  single  wrong  to 
person  or  property. |  By  the  same  spontaneous  move- 
ment, nearly  all  the  important  cities  of  Holland  and  Ze- 
land  raised  the  standard  of  him  m  whom  they  recognized 
their  deliverer.  §  The  revolution  was  accomplished  under 
nearly  similar  circumstances  everywhere.  With  one  fierce 
bound  of  enthusiasm  the  nation  shook  off  its  chain.  Oude- 
water,  Dort,  Harlem,  Leyden,  Gorcum,  Loewenstein,  Gou- 
da,  Medenblik,  Horn,  Alkmaar,  Edam,  Monnikendam, 
Purmerende,  as  well  as  Flushing,  Veer,  and  Enkhuizen,  all 
ranged  themselves  under  the  government  of  Orange,  as 
lawful  stadholder  for  the  King.|| 

Nor  was  it  in  Holland  and  Zeland  alone  that  the  beacon 
fires  of  freedom  were  lighted.  City  after  city  in  Gelderland, 
Overyssel,  and  the  see  of  Utrecht ;  all  the  important  towns 
of  Friesland,  some  sooner,  some  later,  some  without  a 
struggle,  some  ^fter  a  short  siege,  some  with  resistance  by 
the  functionaries  of  government,  some  by  amicable  com- 
promise, accepted  the  garrisons  of  the  Prince,  and  formally 
recognized  his  authority. IT  Out  of  the  chaos  which  a  long 
and  preternatural  tyranny  had  produced,  the  first  strug- 
gling elements  of  a  new  and  a  better  world  began  to  appear. 
It  were  superfluous  to  narrate  the  details  which  marked  the 
sudden  restoration  of  liberty  in  these  various  groups  of 
cities.  Traits  of  generosity  marked  the  change  of  govern- 
ment in  some,  circumstances  of  ferocity  disfigured  the  re- 
volution in  others.  The  island  of  Walcheren,  equally 
divided  as  it  was  between  the  two  parties,  was  the  scene  of 
much  truculent  and  diabolical  warfare.     It  is  difficult  to 

*  Bor,  vi.  371—375.    Hoofd,  vi.  230—236. 

t  Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.  t  Ibid.  Van  Meteren,  67—69. 

i  Hoofd,  vi.  238—240,  et  seq.    Bor,  vi.  377,  et  seq. 

II  Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.    Meteren,  69,  et  seq.    Wagenaer,  vi.  363 — 370. 

%  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  Wagenaer,  ubi  sup. 
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say  whether  the  mutual  hatred  of  race  or  the  animosity  of 
religioua  difference  proved  the  deadlier  venom.  Tlio  com- 
bats were  pei-petual  and  sanguiaai?,  the  prisoners  on  both 
sides  instantly  executed.  On  moi-e  than  one  occasion,  men 
were  seen  assisting  lo  bang  with  their  own  hands  and  in 
cold  blood  their  own  brothers,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  enemy's  ranks.*  When  the  captives  were  too 
many  to  be  hanged,  they  were  tied  back  to  back,  two  and 
two,  and  thus  hurled  into  the  sea.f  The  islanders  found  a 
fierce  pleasure  in  these  acts  of  cruelty.  A  Spaniard  had 
ceased  to  be  human  in  their  eyes.  On  one  occuiiioii,  ii 
surgeon  at  Veer  cut  the  heart  from  a  Spanish  prisoner, 
nailed  it  on  a  vessel's  prow,  and  invited  the  townsmen  li> 
come  and  fasten  their  teeth  in  it,  which  many  did  willi 
savage  satisfaction. ', 

la  other  parts  of  the  country  the  revolution  was,  on  tho 
whole,  accomplished  with  comparative  calmnese,  Even 
traits  of  generosity  were  not  uncommon.  Tho  burgo- 
master of  Gouda,  long  the  supple  slave  of  Alvii  atid  itio 
Blood- Co  unci],  fled  for  his  life  as  the  revolt  broke  forth  In 
that  city.  He  took  refuge  in  tlie  house  of  a  certain  widow, 
and  begged  for  a  place  of  concealment.  The  widow  led  him 
to  a  secret  closet  which  served  as  a  pantry.  "  Shall  1  bo 
secure  there  ?"  asked  the  fugitive  functionary.  "  0  yoe,  >ir 
Burgomaster,"  replied  the  widow,  "  'twas  io  that  very  place 
that  my  husband  lay  concealed  when  you,  accompanied  liy 
the  ofGcers  of  justice,  were  searching  the  house,  tliat  you 
might  bring  him  to  the  scaffold  for  his  religion.  Enter  tho 
pantiy,  your  worship;  I  will  be  responsible  for  your 
safety."§  Thus  faithfully  did  the  humble  widow  of  a 
hunted  and  mui-dered  Calvinist  protect  the  life  of  iho 
magistrate  who  had  brought  desolation  to  her  heurtli. 

Not  all  the  conquests  thus  rapidly  achieved  in  tho  cause 
of  liberty  were  destined  to  endure,  nor  were  any  to  be  re- 
tained without  a  struggle.  The  little  northern  cluster  of 
republics  which  had  now  restored  ita  honor  to  the  ancient 
Eatavian  name  was  destined,  however,  for  a  long  and  vigor- 
ous life.  From  that  bleak  isthmus  the  light  of  freedom  was 
to  stream  through  many  years  upon  struggling  humanity 
in  Europe;   a  guiding  pharos  across  a  stormy  sea;  and 

■  Hoofd,  ri.  227. 
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Harlem,  Leyden,  Alkmaar — names  hallowed  by  deeds  of 
heroism. such  a&  have  not  often  illustrated  human  annals — 
still  breathe  as  trumpet-tongued  and  perpetual  a /defiance 
to  despotism  as  Marathon,  Thermopylse,  or  Salamis. 

A  new  board  of  magistrates  had  been,  chosen  in  all  the 
redeemed  cities,  by  popular  election.  They  were  required 
to  take  an.  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  his  stadholder ;  to  promise  Resistance 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  tenth  penny,  and  the  inquisition  ; 
'*  to  support  every  man's  freedom  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country;  to  protect  widows,  orphans,  and  miserable  per- 
sons, and  to  mamtain  justice  and  truth.* 

Diedrich  Sonoy  arrived  on  the  2nd  June  at  Enkhuizen. 
He  was  provided  by  the  Prince  with  a  commission,  ap- 
pointing him  Lieutenant-Governor  of  North  Holland  or 
Waterland.  f  Thus,  to  combat  the  authority  of  Alva  was 
set  up  the  authority  of  the  King.  The  stadholderate  over 
Holland  and  Zeland  to  which  the  Prisce  had  been  ap«- 
pointed  in  1559,.  he  now  reassumed.  Upon  this  fiction 
reposed  the  whole  provisional  polity  of  the  revolted  Nether- 
lands. The  government,  as  it  gradually  unfolded  itself^ 
from  this  epoch  forward  until  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence and  the  absolute  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  sove- 
reign power,  will  be  sketched  in:  a  future  chapter.  The 
people  at  first  claimed  not  an  iota  more  of  freedom  than 
was  secured  by  Philip's  coronation  oath.  There  was  no 
pretence  that  Philip  was  not  sovereign,  but  there  was  a 
pretence  and  a  determination  to  worship  God  according  to 
conscience,  and  to. reclaim  the  ancient  political  "  liberties'* 
of  the  land.  So  long  as  Alva  reigned,  the  Blood-Council, 
the  inquisition,  and  martial,  law,  were  the  only  codes  or 
courts,  and  every  charter  slept.  To  recover  this  practical 
liberty  and  these  historical  lights,  and  to  shake  from  their 
shoulders  a  most  sanguinary  government^  was  the  purpose 
of  William  and  of  the  people.  No  revolutionan'-  standaixi 
was  displayed. 

The  written  instructions  given  by  the  Prince  to  his 
Lieutenant  Sonoy t  were  to  "see  that  the  Word  of  God 
was  preached,  without,  however,  suffering  any  hindrance  to 
the  Boman  Church  in  the  exercise  of  its  religion ;  to  restore 
fugitives  and  the  banished  for  conscience'  sake,  and  to  re- 

*  Bor,  vi.  374,  375.    Hoofd,  vi.  230,  236.    Wagenaer,  vi.  360,  361. 
t  Bor,  vl  375.  X  See  them  in  Bor,  vi.  375, 376. 
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quire  of  all  magistrates  and.  officers  of  gnilds'  and  brother- 
hoods an  oath  of  fidelity."  The  Prince  likemse  prescribed 
the  form  of  that  oath^  repeating  theorein^  to^  his-  eternal 
honor,  the  same  strict  prohibition  of  intolerance.  "Like- 
wise,!' said  the  formula,  **  shall  those  of  *  thereligion!  offer 
no  let  or  hindrance  to  the  Boman  churdies;'** 

The  Prince  was  still  in  Germany;  engaged  in  raising 
troops  and  providing  funds.  He  directed,  however,  the 
affairs  of  the  insurg^it  provinces  in  their  minutest  details^ 
by  virtue  of  the  dictatorship  inevitably  forced  upon  him 
both  by  circumstances  and  by  the  people.  In.  the  mean* 
time,  Louis  of  Nassau,  the  Bayard  f  of  the  Netherlands, 
performed  a  most  unexpected  and  brilliant  exploit.  He 
had  been  long  in  France,  negotiating  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Huguenots,  and,  more  secretly,  witli  the  court.  He 
was  supposed  by  all  the  world  to  be  still  in.  that  kingdom^ 
when  the  startling  intelligence  andved  that  he  had  sur- 
prised and  captured  the  important  city  o£  Mons.  |  This 
town,  the  capital,  of  Haicault,  situate  in  a.  fartile,  undu- 
lating, and  beautiful  countiy,  protected  by  lofty  walls,  a 
triple  moat)  and  a  strong  citadel,  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  elegant  places  in  the  Netherlands;  It  was, 
moreover,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  frontiOTS  of  France,  a 
most  important  acquisition  to  the  insurgent  party.  The 
capture  was  thus  accomplished^  A  native  of  Mons,  one 
Antony  Oliver,,  a  geographical  painter,  had  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  Abra,.for  whom  he  had  prepared 
at  different  times  some  remarkably  welLexecuted  maps  of 
the  country.  Having  occasion  to  visit  France,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Duke  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  movements 
of  Louis  of  Nassau,  and  to  make  a  report  as  to  the  progress 
of  his  intrigues  with  the  court  of  France.  The  painter, 
however,  was  only  a  spy  in  disguise j  being  in  reality  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  fireedom,  and  a  correspondent  of 
Orange  and  hia  family.  His  communications  with  Louis, 
in  Paris,  had  therefore  a  far  different  result  from  the  one> 
anticipated  by  Alva.  A  large  ntunber  of  adherents  within 
the  city  of  Mons  had  already  been  secured,  and  a  plan  was 
now  arranged  between  Count  Louis,  GenUs,  De  la  Noue» 

*  Bor,  Ti.  376. 
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and  other  distinguished  Hugaenot  chiefs,  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  assistance  of  the  brave  and  energetic  artist* 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  Oliver  appeared  at  the  gates  of 
Mons,  accompanied  by  three  wagons,  ostensibly  containing 
merchandise,  but  in  realityladen  with  arquebusses.  These 
were  secretly  distributed  among  his  confederates  in  the 
city.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Count  Louis  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood,  accompanied  by  five  himdred  horsemen 
and  a  thousand  foot  soldiers.  This  force  he  stationed  in 
close  concealment  within  the  thick  forests  between  Mau- 
beuge  and  Mons.  Towards  evening  he  sent  twelve  of  the 
most  trusty  and  daring  of  his  followers,  disguised  as  wine- 
merchants,  into  the  city.  These  individuals  proceeded 
boldly  to  a  public-house,  ordered  their  supper,  and  while 
conversing  with  the  landlord,  carelessly  inquired  at  what 
hour  next  morning  the  city  gates  would  be  opened.  They 
were  informed  that  the  usual  hour  was  four  in  the  morning, 
but  that  a  trifling  present  to  the  porter  would  ensure  ad- 
mission, if  they  desired  it,  at  an  earlier  hour.  They  ex- 
plained their  inquiries  by  a  statement  that  they  had  some 
casks  of  wine  which  they  wished  to  introduce- into  the  city 
before  sunrise.  Having  obtained  all  the  information  which 
they  needed,  they  soon  afterwards  left  the  tavern.  The 
next  day  they  presented  themselves  very  early  at  the  gate, 
which  the  porter,  on  promise  of  a  handsome  "drink- 
penny,"  agreed  to  imlock.  No  sooner  were  the  bolts  with- 
drawn, however,  than  he  was  struck  dead,  while  about  fifty 
dragoons  rode  through  the  gate.f  The  Count  and  his 
followers  now  galloped  over  the  city  in  the  morning  twi- 
light, shouting  "  France  !  liberty  !  the  town  is  ours  ! " 
**  The  Prince  is  coming ! "  "  Down  with  the  tenth  penny ; 
down  with  the  miu*derous  Alva !  *'  So  soon  as  a  burgher 
showed  his  wondering  face  at  the  window,  they  shot  at  him 
with  their  carbines.  They  made  as  much  noise,  and  con- 
ducted themselves  as  boldly  as  if  they  had  been  at  least  a 
thousand  strong. 

Meantime,  however,  the  streets  remained  empty ;  not  one 
of  their  secret  confederates  showing  himself.  Fifty  men 
could  surprise,  but  were  too  few  to  keep  possession  of  the 

♦  Beniivoglio,  lib.  vi.  100.    Hoofd,  vi.  237.    Mendoza,  lib.  v.  120.     Vaa 
Mctcren,  iv.  71. 
t  Hoofd,  7i.  237.    Bor,  vi.  377.    Mctercn,  71.    Mendoza,  v.  120, 121. 
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ci^.  The  Count  begEtn  to  suspect  a  trap.  As  Jnjlight 
approached  the  alarm  spread;  tlie  position  of  the  little 
band  was  critical.  In  his  impetuosity,  Louis  had  far  out- 
stripped his  army,  but  they  had  heeti  directed  to  follow  hard 
upOD  his  footsteps,  and  he  was  astonished  that  their  arrival 
was  so  long  delayed.  The  suspense  becoming  intolerable 
he  rode  out  of  the  city  in  quest  of  his  adherents,  and  found 
them  wandering  in  tlie  woods,  where  they  had  completely 
lost  their  way.  Ordering  each  horseman  to  take  a  foot 
soldier  on  the  crupper  behind  him,  he  led  them  rapidly 
back  to  Mons.  On  the  way  they  were  encountered  by  La 
None,  "wilh  the  iron  arm,"*  and  Genhs,  who,  meantime, 
had  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  to  recover  Valenciennes, 
which  within  a  few  hours  had  been  won  and  lost  Dgain. 
As  ihey  reached  the  gates  of  Mons.  they  found  themselves 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  being  too  late  ;  their  adherents 
bad  not  come  forth;  the  citizens  had  been  ai-oused;the 
gates  were  all  fast  but  one — and  there  the  porter  was  quar- 
relling with  a  French  soldier  about  an  arquebuss.  The 
drawbridge  across  the  moat  was  at  the  moment  rising;  the 
last  entrance  was  closing,  when  Guitoy  de  Cbaumont,  a 
French  officer,  mounted  on  a  hght  Spanish  barb,  sprang 
upon  the  bridge  as  it  rose.  His  weight  caused  it  to  sink 
agam.  the  gate  was  forced,  and  Louis  with  all  his  men  rode 
tnumphantly  into  the  town.-f- 

The  citizens  were  forthwith  assembled  by  sound  of  bell 
in  the  market-place.  The  clergy,  the  magistracy,  and  the 
general  council  were  all  present.  Genlis  made  the  first 
speech.  In  which  he  disclaimed  all  intention  of  making  con- 
quests in  the  interests  of  France.  This  pledge  having  been 
given,  Louis  of  Nassau  next  addressed  the  assembly ;  "  The 
magistrates,"  said  he,  "  have  not  understood  my  intentions. 
I  pi'otest  that  I  am  no  rebel  to  the  King ;  I  prove  it  by  ask- 
ing no  new  oaths  from  any  man.  Eemaia  bound  by  your 
old  oaths  of  allegiance ;  let  the  m^istrates  continue  to  ex- 
ercise their  fimctions — to  administer  justice.  I  imagine 
that  no  person  will  suspect  a  brotlier  of  the  Prince  of  Oitmge 
capable  of  any  design  i^ainst  the  liberties  of  the  countiy.  As 
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-.to  the  Catholic  religion,  I  take  it  under  my  very  particular 

'  protection.     You  -will  ask  why  I  am  in  Mons  at  the  head  of 

Jan.  armed  force :  are  .any  of  you  ignorant  of  Alva's  cruelties? 

The  overthrow  of  this  tyrant  is  as  much  the  interest  of  the 

l-King  as  of  the  people,  therefore  th^e  is  nothing  in  my 

present  conduct  inconsistent  with  fidelity  to  his  Majesty. 

jAgainst  Alva  alone  I  have  tidien  up  arms;  'tis  to  protect 

-you  against  his  fury  that  I  am  here.     It  is  to  prevent  the 

continuance  of  a  general  rehellion  that  I  make  war  upon 

him.     The  only  proposition  which  I  have  to  make  to  you 

is  this — I  demand  that  you  declare  Alva  de  Toledo  a  traitor 

to  the  King,  the  executioner  of  the  people,  an  enemy  to  the 

country,  unworthy  of  the  government,  and  herehy  deprived 

of  his  authority."* 

The  magistracy  :did  not  dare  to  accept  so  hold  a  proposi- 
■:tion;  the  genend  council,  composing  the  more  popular 
branch  of  the  municipal  govemment,  were  comparatiyely  in- 
clined  to  favor  Nassau,  and  many  of  its  members  voted  for  the 
downfall  of  the  tyrant.  Nevertheless  the  demands  of  Count 
.Louis  were  rejected.  His  position  ihus  became  critical. 
The  civic  authorities  refused  to  pay  for  his  troops,  who  were, 
moreover,  too  few  in  number  to  resist  the  inevitable  siege. 
The  patriotism  of  ihe  citizens  was  not  to  be  repressed, 
however,  by  the  authority  of  the  magistrates;  many  rich 
proprietors  of  the  great  cloth  and  silk  manufactories,  for 
which  Mons  was  famous,  raised  and  armed  companies  at 
their  ownexpense ;  many  volunteer  troops  were  also  speedily 
organized  and  drilled,  and  the  fortificati9ns  were  put  in 
order.  No  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  reformed  religion 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  even  Catholics  who  were  dis- 
covered in  secret  correspondence  with  Ihe  enemy  were 
treated  with  such  extreme  gentleness  by  Nassau  as  to 
bring  upon  him  severe  reproaches  from  many  of  his  ov^m 
party.t 

A  large  collection  of  ecclesiastical  plate,  jewelry,  money, 
and  other  valuables,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  city  for 
safe  keeping  from  the  churches  and  convents  of  the  pro- 
vinces, was  seized,  and  thus,  with  little  bloodshed  and  no 

*  Puridaoui.  Vons  sous  ks  rapports  historiques,  statlstiques,  etc.,  68 — 70 
{Mons,  1819).  The  speech  iff  reported  from  original  documents  in  the  archives 
of  the  city  :  "  fai'de  intituMe  Pieces  relatives  ^  la  Surprise  de  Mons  ;  declai*a- 
4ionidee-e<^evins,  etc  etc.''''>~Compare  Bor,  y.  377*     Hoofd,  vi.  238. 
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vioIeBce,  was  Ibe  important  ciiy  seeored  for  the  insurgents,* 
Three  days  ftfterwnrJ^,  two  thousand  inbntry,  chieSy 
French,  sirived  in  the  place.j  In  the  earlj  part  of  the 
following  montli  Loitis  wns  stiil  further  etrengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  thkteen  hundred  foot  and  twelve  hundred 
horsemen,  under  command  of  Count  Montgomery,  the  cele- 
brated officer,  I  whose  Bpear  at  the  tournament  had  proved 
fatal  to  Heairy  the  Second.  Thos  the  Duke  of  Alva  sud- 
denly found  himself  exposed  to  a  tempest  of  revolution. 
One  thunderbolt  after  another  seemed  descending  around 
him  in  breathless  succession.  Brill  and  Flushing  had  been 
already  lost ;  Middelburg  was  so  closely  invested  that  its 
fall  seemed  imminent,  and  with  it  would  go  the  whole  island 
of  Walcheren,  the  iiey  to  all  the  Netherlands.  In  one 
moming§  he  had  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Enihuizen  and  of 
the  whole  Waterland ;  two  hours  later  came  the  news  of 
the  Yaknciennes  rebellion,  and  next  day  the  astonishing 
capture  of  Mou-s.  One  disaster  followed  hard  upon  auoihor. 
He  cotdd  have  swoi-n  that  the  detested  Louis  of  Niwsau, 
who  had  dealt  this  last  and  most  fatal  sti'okc,  was  at  that 
moment  in  Paris,  safely  watched  by  government  (jiiiisawici* ; 
and  now  he  had,  as  it  were,  suddenly  started  out  of  tho 
earth  to  deprive  him  of  this  important  city,  and  to  lav  bara 
the  whole  frontier  to  the  treacherous  ottaekH  of  fuilhleia 
France,  He  refused  to  believe  tho  intellipoiioo  whou  It  wuh 
first  announced  to  him,  and  swore  that  ho  had  coilaiii  liif<)r- 
mntion  that  Count  Louis  had  been  aeon  playing  ill  tlui 
tennis-court  at  Paris,  within  so  short  a  period  aa  lo  tnaltu 
his  presence  in  Halnault  at  tiiat  mumont  imponiiljlu, 
Forced,  at  last,  to  admit  the  truth  of  tho  diaaatrouj  now*, 
he  dashed  hie  hat  upon  the  ground  in  a  fury,  ullurititf  Im- 
precations upon  the  Queen  Dowager  of  It'i'ancy,  Ui  Wliuiiu 
perfidious  intrigues  he  ascribed  Uie  Bucce»ii  of  (Jiu  mihn'- 
prise,  aud  pledging  himself  to  send  hrtr  SpatdNh  thliUoit 
enough  in  return  for  the  Florentine  lilicB  which  «hu  hud 
thus  bestowed  upon  bim.|[ 

In  the  midst  of  the  perplexitiei)  thus  thlckfriltift  nr'niml 
him,  the  Duke  preseiTed  his  courage,  if  not  hl>  teiiipni' 
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Blinded,  for  a  brief  season^  by  the  rapid  attacks  made  upon 
him,  he  had  been  uncertain  whither  to  direct  his  vengeance. 
This  last  blow  in  so  vital  a  quarter  determined  him  at  once. 
He  forthwith  despatched  Don  Frederic  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Mons,  and  eamestlj  set  about  raising  large  rein- 
forcements to  his  army.  Don  Frederic  took  possession, 
without  much  opposition,  of  the  Bethlehem  cloister  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  with  four  thousand 
troops  began  the  investment  in  due  form.* 

Alva  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  most  impatient  to  retire 
from  the  provinces.  Even  he  was  capable  of  human  emo- 
tions. He  was  wearied  with  the  unceasing  execrations  which 
assailed  his  ears.  ** The  hatred  which  the  people  heur  me" 
said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Philip,  "  because  of  the  chastisement 
which  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  inflict,  although  with 
all  the  moderation  in  the  world,  makes  all  my  efforts  vain. 
A  successor  will  meet  more  sympathy  and  prove  more  use- 
ful, t  On  the  10th  Jime,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cceli,  with  a 
fleet  of  more  than  forty  sail,  arrived  off  Blankenburg,  in- 
tending to  enter  the  Scheld.^  Julian  Bomero,  with  two 
thousand  Spaniards,  was  also  on  board  the  fleet  Nothing, 
of  course,  was  known  to  the  new  comers  of  the  altered  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  Netherlands,  nor  of  the  unwelcome 
reception  which  they  were  like  to  meet  in  Flushing.  A  few 
of  the  lighter  craft  having  been  taken  by  the  patriot  cruisers, 
the  alarm  was  spread  through  all  the  fleet.  Medina  Cceli, 
with  a  few  transports,  was  enabled  to  effect  his  escape  to 
Sluys,  whence  he  hastened  to  Brussels  in  a  much  less  cere- 
monious manner  than  he  had  originally  contemplated. 
Twelve  Biscayan  ships  stood  out  to  sea,  descried  a  large 
Lisbon  fleet,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  suddenly  heaving  in 
sight,  changed  their  coiu'se  again,  and  with  a  favoring  breeze 
bore  boldly  up  the  Hond,  passed  Flushing  in  spite  of  a  se- 
vere cannonade  from  the  forts,  and  eventually  made  good 
their  entrance  into  Eammekens,  whence  the  soldiery,  about 
one-half  of  whom  had  thus  been  saved,  were  transferred  at 
a  very  critical  moment  to  Middelburg.§ 

♦  Bor,  vi.  384.     Meteren,  iv.  71,  72. 

t  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1107. 

t  Van  Meteren,  iv.  65.    Hoofd,  yi.  239.     Meudxyra,  tL  127,  128. 

§  Meteren,  iv.  65,  66.  Hoofd,  vi.  239,  240.  Correspondance  de  Philippe 
II.,  ii.  1133.  Archives,  etc.  de  la  Maison  d'Oranee,  iii.  437—442.  Mendoza, 
vi.  127, 128. 


The  great  Lisbon  fleet  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Eis- 

cayanB,  ivith  much  inferior  success.  Totally  ignorant  of  the 
revolution  which  had  occurred  in  the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  it 
obeyed  the  summonB  of  the  rebel  fort  to  come  to  anchor, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  the  vessela  were  all 
taken.  It  was  the  richest  booty  which  the  insurgents  had 
yet  acquired  by  sea  or  land.  The  fleet  was  laden  with  spices, 
money,  jewelry,  and  the  richest  merchandize.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  of  gold  were  taken,  and  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  plunder  altogether  would  suffice  to  maintain 
the  war  for  two  years  at  least  One  thousand  Spanish  sol- 
diers, and  a  good  amount  of  ammunition,  were  also  captured. 
The  unexpected  condition  of  affttirs  made  a  pause  natural 
and  almost  necessary,  before  the  government  could  be  de- 
corously transferred.  Medina  Cceli.wiih  Spanish  grandilo- 
quence, avowed  his  willingness  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  under 
a  general  whom  he  so  much  venei-ated,  while  Alva  ordered 
that,  in  all  respects,  the  same  outward  marks  of  respect 
should  be  paid  to  his  appomted  successor  as  to  himself. 
Beneath  all  this  external  ceremony,  however,  much  mutual 
malice  was  concealed.* 

Meantime,  the  Duke,  who  was  literally  "  without  a  single 
real,"t  was  forced  at  last  to  smother  his  pride  in  the  matter 
of  the  tenth  penny.  On  the  34th  June,  ho  summoned  the 
estates  of  Holland  to  assemble  on  the  15th  of  the  ensuing 
month.  In  the  missive  issued  for  this  purpose,  he  formally 
agreed  to  abolish  the  whole  tax,  on  condition  tliat  the' estates- 
general  of  the  Netherlands  would  furnish  him  with  a  yearly 
supply  of  two  millions  of  florins  Almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  King  had  dismissed  the  deputies  of  the  estates 
from  Madrid,  with  the  public  assurance  that  the  tax  was  to 
be  suspended,  and  a  private  intimation  that  it  was  not 
aboHshed  in  terms,  only  in  order  to  save  the  dignity  of  the 
Duke.t 

These  healing  measures  came  entirely  too  late.  The 
estates  of  Holland  met,  indeed,  on  the  appointed  day  of 
July,  but  they  assembled  not  in  obedience  to  Alva,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  simimons  from  William  of  Orange. §   They 

d'Oranee,  liL  140,142.    Uoofd, 
dePhlU])pislI.,]i.  1177. 
I  Ba  sin  an  real  carao  d  Dnqao  lo  DsUra  en 

itc— Bor,  vL  3S1,  385. 


Ti.  240,  vL[.  257.     Con 
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met,  too,  not  at  the  Hague,  but  at  Dort,  to  take  formal  mea- 
sures for  renouneing  the  authority  of  the  Duke.*  The  first 
congress  of  the  Netherland  commonwealth  still  professed 
loyslty  to  the  Crown,  but  was  determined  to  accept  the 
policy  of  Orange  without  a  question. 

The  Prince  had  again  assembled  an  army  in  Germany, 
consisting  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  seven  thousand 
horse,  besides  a  number  of  Netherlanders,  mostly  Walloons, 
amounting  to  nearly  three  thousand  more.f  Before  taking 
the  field,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  guarantee 
at  least  three  months'  pay  to  his  troops.  This  he  could  no 
longer  do,  except  by  giving  bonds  endorsed  by  certain  cities 
of  Holland  as  his  securities.  |  He  had  accordingly  ad- 
dressed letters  in  his  own  name  to  all  the  principal  cities, 
fervently  adjuring  them  to  remember,  at  last,  what  was  due 
to  him,  to  the  fatherland,  and  to  their  own  character.  "  Let 
I  not  a  sum  of  gold,"  said  he,  in  one  of  these  letters,  "  be  so 

I  dear  to  you,  that  for  its  sake  you  will  sacrifice  your  lives, 

!  your  wives,  your  children,  and  all  your  descendants,  to  the 

latest  generations ;  that  you  will  bring  sin  and  shame  upon 

yourselves,  and  destruction  upon  us  who  have  so  heartily 

!  striven  to  assist  you.     Think  what  scorn  you  will  incur 

{  from  foreign  nations,  what  a  crime  you  will  commit  against 

the  Lord  God,  what  a  bloody  yoke  ye  will  impose  for  ever 
upon  yourselves  and  your  children,  if  you  now  seek  for  sub- 
terfuges ;  if  you  now  prevent  us  from  taking  the  field  with 
the  troops  which  we  have  enlisted.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  inexpressible  benefits  you  will  confer  on  your  country, 
if  you  now  help  us  to  rescue  that  fatherland  from  the  power 
of  Spanish  vultures  and  wolves. "§ 

This  and  similar  missives,  circulated  throughout  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland,  produced  a  deep  impression.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  suggestions,  the  deputies  from  the  nobility 
and  from  twelve  cities  of  that  province  assembled  on  the 
15th  July,  at  Dort.  Strictly  speaking,  the  estates  or  govern- 
ment of  Holland,  the  body  which  represented  the  whole 
people,  consisted  of  the  nobles  and  six  great  cities.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  Amsterdam  being  still  in  the  power 
of  the  King,  could  send  no  deputies,  while,  on  the  other 

*  Bor,  vi.  386. 

t  Bor.  -Compare  Hoofd,  vii.  259 ;  Mcteren,  iv.  71 ;  Bentivoglio,  v.  104. 
X  Ibid.,  vi.  386.     Hoofd,  vii.  259. 

I  This  remarkable  letter  is  published  in  Rloit,  Hist,  der  Hollandsche  Staats- 
TCgering,  Dod.  L  bL  376—379  (Bglagen). 
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hand,  all  ihe  amall  towns  were  invited  to  send  up  their  re- 
presentatives to  the  congress.  Eight  accepted  the  proposal; 
the  rest  declined  to  appoint  delegates,  partly  from  motives 
of  econonjy,  partly  from  timidity.* 

These  estates  were  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  they  had  no  legislative  powers.+  The  people 
had  never  pretended  to  sovereignty,  nor  did  they  claim  it 
now.  The  source  from  which  the  government  of  tlie  Nether- 
lands was  supposed  to  proceed  was  Btill  the  divine  mandate. 
Even  now  the  estates  silently  conceded,  as  ihey  had  ever 
done,  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  functions  to  the 
land's  master.;  Upon  Philip  of  Spain,  as  representative 
of  Count  Dirk  the  First  of  Holland,  had  descended,  through 
many  tortuous  channels,  the  divine  effluence  originally  sup- 
plied by  Charles  the  Simple  of  France,  That  supernatu- 
ral power  was  not  contested,  hut  it  was  now  ingeniously 
turned  against  the  sovereign.  The  King's  authority  was 
invoked  against  himself  in  the  person  of  the  Prince  ot 
Orange,  to  whom,  thirteen  years  belore.  a  portion  of  thKt 
divine  right  had  been  delegated.  The  estates  of  Holland 
met  at  Dort  on  the  I5th  July,  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  they  were  summoned  by  Orange,  royally  com- 
missioned in  1559  as  stadbolder,  and  therefore  the  supreme 
legislative  and  executive  officer  of  certain  provinces.  This 
■was  the  theory  of  the  provisional  government.!  The  Prince 
represented  the  royal  authority,  the  nobles  represented  both 
themselves  and  the  people  of  the  open  country,  while  the 
twelve  cities  represented  the  whole  body  of  burghers. 
Together,  they  were  supposed  to  embody  all  authority,  hotli 
divine  and  human,  which  a  congress  could  exercise.  Thus 
the  whole  movement  was  directed  against  Alva  and  against 
Count  Eossu,  appointed  stadholder  by  Alva  in  the  place  of 
Orange.  [|  Philip's  name  was  destined  to  figure  for  a  long 
time  at  the  head  of  docamenta  by  which  moneys  were 
r^sed,  troops  levied,  and  tajces  collected,  all  to  be  used  in 
deadly  war  against  himself. 

The  estates  were  convened  on  the  15th  July,  when  Paul 
Buys,  pensionary  of  Leyden,  the  tried  and  confidential 

•  Hult,  HlBt.  der  Hoi.  Btaalareg.,  i.  til.  46,  at  Bcq. ;  snd  BljUeen,  M.  37i, 
Bt  seq.     Bor,  tL  381,  386,  et  B«q.     WBgenaar,  Vad.  HiK,.,  vL  377—380. 
i  Sluit,  Hal.  ECuting.,  L  10—17.  t  Ilnd.,  i.  60,  53. 

■i.  388.     Kloit.  Hist.  HoL  Stmtn^., '.  «.  etseq,,  mid  371,  et  iwq. 
—  -■      ■-  "  ivvl.37:— 380. 
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friend  of  Orange,  was  elected  Advocate  of  Holland.*  The 
convention  was  then  adjourned  till  the  18th,  when  Sainte 
Aldegonde  made  his  appeai'ance,  with  full  powers  to  act 
provisionally  in  behalf  of  his  Highness.f 

The  distinguished  plenipotentiary  delivered  before  the 
congress  a  long  and  very  effective  harangue.  He  recalled 
the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the  Prince  during  previous 
years.  He  adverted  to  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1568,  in 
which  the  Prince  had  appeared  full  of  high  hope,  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  army,  but  had  been  obliged,  after  a  short 
period,  to  retire,  because  not  a  city  had  opened  its  gates, 
nor  a  Netherlander  lifted  his  finger  in  the  cause.  Never- 
theless, he  had  not  lost  courage  nor  closed  his  heart ;  and 
now  that,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  the  eyes  of  men 
had  been  opened,  and  so  many  cities  had  declared  against 
the  tyrant,  the  Prince  had  foimd  himself  exposed  to  a  bitter 
struggle.  Although  his  own  fortunes  had  been  ruined  in 
the  cause,  he  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  daily  flood  of 
petitions  which  called  upon  him  to  come  forward  once 
more.  He  had  again  importuned  his  relations  and  powerful 
friends;  he  had  at  last  set  on  foot  anew  and  weU-appointed 
army.  The  day  of  payment  had  arrived.  Over  his  own 
head  impended  perpetual  shame,  over  the  fatherland  per- 
petual woe,  if  the  congress  should  now  refuse  the  necessary 
supplies.  "  Arouse  ye,  then,"  cried  the  orator,  with  fervor, 
"  awaken  your  own  zeal  and  that  of  your  sister  cities. 
Seize  Opportunity  by  the  locks,  who  never  appeared  fairer 
than  she  does  to-day."  J 

The  impassioned  eloquence  of  Sainte  Aldegonde  produced 
a  profound  impression.  The  men  who  had  obstinately  re- 
fused the  demands  of  Alva,  now  unanimously  resolved  to 
pour  forth  their  gold  and  their  blood  at  the  call  of  Orange. 
"  Truly,"  wrote  Qae  Duke,  a  little  later,  "  it  almost  drives 
me  mad  to  see  the  difl&culty  with  which  your  Majesty's 
supplies  are  furnished,  and  the  liberality  with  which  the 
people  place  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  the  disposal  of  this 
rebel.  "§  It  seemed  strange  to  the  loyal  Governor  that  men 
should  support  their  liberator  with  greater  alacrity  than  that 

*  Resol.  Holl.  14th  Sept.,  1574,  b.  93.    Wagenaer,  vi.  376. 
t  Bor,  vi.  386,  387. 

t  Bor,  vi.  386—388,  apd  Hoofd,  vii.  24S,  249,  report  the  speech  in  full. 
I  "  Que  verdaderamente  me  hace  perder  el  juicio  ver  la  dificultad  con  que 
k  y.  M.  servera  en  sussagnda,  y  la  liberalida  con  que  acudcn  a  est*  ix^belde 
•OS  vidas  y  haciendas."— Correspondanco  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1198. 
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with  which  they  served  tbeir  destroyer  1  It  was  resolved 
tbat  the  requisite  amount  should  be  at  once  raised,  partly 
from  the  regular  imposts  and  current  "  Requests,"  partly  by 
loons  from  tlie  rich,  from  tlie  clergy,  from  the  guilds  Emd 
brotherhoods,  partly  from  superfluous  church  ornaments 
and  other  costly  luxuries.  It  was  directed  that  subsciiptiona 
should  be  immediately  opened  throughout  the  land,  (hat 
gold  and  silver  plate,  furniture,  jewehy,  and  other  ex- 
pensive articles  should  be  received  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, for  which  inventories  and  receipts  should  be  given 
by  the  magistrates  of  each  city,  and  that  upon  these  money 
should  be  raised,  either  by  loan  or  sale.*  An  enthusiastic 
and  liberal  spirit  prevailed.  All  seemed  determined  rather 
than  pay  the  tenth  to  Alva  to  pay  the  whole  to  the  Prince-f 

The  estates,  furthermore,  by  unanimous  resolution,  de- 
clared that  they  recognized  tlie  Prince  as  Ihe  King's  lawful 
atadholder  over  Holland,  Zeland,  Friesland,  and  Utrecht, 
and  that  they  would  use  their  influence  with  the  otlier 
provinces  to  procure  his  appointment  as  Protector  of  all 
the  Netherlands  during  the  King's  absence.  J  His  high- 
ness was  requested  to  appoint  an  Admiral,  on  whom,  with 
certain  deputies  from  tlie  Water-cities,  the  conduct  of  the 
maritime  war  should  devolve.  The  conduct  of  the  military 
operations  by  land  was  to  be  directed  by  Dort,  I^yden,  and 
Enkhuizen,  in  conjunction  with  the  Count  de  la  Marck.  A 
pledge  was  likewise  exchanged  between  the  estates  and  the 
plenipotentiary,  that  neither  party  should  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  the  King,  except  by  full  consent  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  other.  With  regard  to  religion,  it  was  firmly 
established,  tbat  the  public  exercises  of  divine  worship 
should  be  permitted  not  only  to  the  Reformed  Church,  but 
to  the  Roman  Catholic — the  clergy  of  both  being  protected 
from  all  molestation. § 

After  these  proceedings.  Count  de  la  Mai'ck  made  his 
appearance  before  the  assembly.  His  commission  from 
Orauge  was  read  to  the  deputies,  and  by  them  ralified.  || 
The  Prince,  in  that  document,  authorized  "his  dear  cou- 
sin" to  enlist  troops,  to  accept  the  fealty  of  cities,  to  furnish 
them  with  garrisons,  to  re-establish  all  the  local  laws,  mu- 
nicipal rights,  and  ancient  privileges  which  had  been  sup- 

•  Bor,  Yi.  3SB.     HMfil,  tU.  349,  350.     Wa^mmr,  vi.  37B-3S0. 
t  "  Taatu  SiignibBut  adia  danuDntus,"  loj^  GrDiInE  (Anu.,  i 
dobnnt  no  dmimRBi  denaC" 

I  Bor,  Ti  38S,  ot  «a^.     Hoofd,  yiL  Sm.     Kluit,  i.  GO,  .t  seq, 
I  Bur,  Ti.  38S.  I|  Iliid.,  3S3.     UoofJ 
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pressed.  He  was  to  maintain  freedom  of  religion^  under 
p&ncUty  of  death  to  those  who  infringed  it ;  he  was  to  restore 
all  confiscated  property;  he  was,  with  advice  of  his  council, 
to  continue  in  office  such  city  magistrates  as  were  favorable, 
and  to  remove  those  adverse  to  the  cause.'*' 

The  Prince  was,  in  reality,  clothed  with  dictatorial  and 
even  regal  powers.  This  authority  had  been  forced  upon 
him  by  the  prayers  of  the  people,  but  he  manifested  no 
eagerness  as  he  partly  accepted  the  onerous  station.  He 
was  provisionally  the  depositary  of  the  whole  sovereignty 
of  the  northern  provinces,  but  he  cared  much  less  for 
theories  of  goyernment  than  for  ways  and  means.  It  was 
his  object  to  release  the  country  from  the  tyrant  who,  five 
years  long,  had  been  burning  and  butchering  the  people.  It 
was  his  determination  to  drive  out  the  foreign  soldiery.  To 
do  this,  he  must  meet  his  enemy  in  the  field.  So  litde  was 
he  disposed  to  strengthen  his  own  individual  power,  that 
he  voluntarily  imposed  limits  on  himself,  by  an  act,  sup- 
plemental to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Dort  In 
this  important  ordinance  made  by  the  Pnnce  of  Orange,  as 
a  provisional  form  of  government,!  he  publicly  announced 
"  that  he  would  do  and  ordain  nothing  except  by  the  advice 
of  the  estates,  by  reason  that  they  were  best  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  and  the  humors  of  the  inhabitants." 
He  directed  the  estates  to  appoint  receivers  for  all  public 
taxes,  and  ordained  that  all  military  officers  should  make 
oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  as  stadholder,  and  to  the  estates  of 
Holland,  to  be  true  and  obedient,  in  order  to  liberate  the 
land  from  the  Albanian  and  Spanish  tyranny,  for  the  service 
of  his  royal  Majesty  as  Count  of  Holland.  The  provisional 
constitution,  thus  made  by  a  sovereign  prince,  and  actual 
dictator,  was  certainly  as  disinterested  as  it  was  sagacious. 

Meanwhile  the  war  had  opened  vigorously  in  Hainault. 
Louis  of  Nassau  had  no  sooner  found  himself  in  possession 
of  Mons  than  he  had  despatched  Genlis  to  France,  for  those 
reinforcements  which  had  been  promised  by  royal  lips.  J 
On  the  other  hand,  Don  Frederic  held  the  city  closely 
beleaguered ;  sharp  combats  before  the  walls  were  of  almost 
daily  occurrence,  but  it  was  obvious  that  Louis  would  be 

•  See  the  Commission  in  Bor,  vL  389—391. 

\  "  Ordonnantie  ende  Instructie  van  den  Prince  van  Orange,  voor  die  van 
Hollandt,  om  by  provisie  *t  Landt  daarovaer  geregeerd  to  word  en.** — Oroot 
Piaccaet  Boek,  D.  iii.  bL  32.  Vide  Klait,  Hist,  der  Hoi.  Staatsreg.,  i.  69,  et  seq. 
.  t  Bor,  vi  397.    Hoofd,  vi.  251. 
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tmable  to  muntam  the  position  into  which  he  had  so  chi- 
valrously thrown  himself  unless  he  should  soon  receiye  im- 
portant succor.  The  necessary  reinforcements  were  Boon 
upon  the  way,  Genlis  had  made  good  speed  with  his  levy, 
and  it  was  soon  announced  that  he  was  advancing  into 
Hainault.  with  a  force  of  Huguenots,  whose  numbers  report 
magnified  to  ten  thousand  veterans.*  Louis  despatched  an 
earnest  message  to  his  confederate,  to  use  extreme  caution 
in  his  approach.  Above  all  things  he  urged  him,  before  at- 
tempting to  throw  I'einforcements  into  ihe  city,  to  efieet  a 
junction  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  already  crossed 
the  Rhine  with  his  new  army.f 

Genlis,  full  of  overweening  confidence,  and  desirous  of 
acquiring  singly  the  whole  glory  of  relieving  the  city,  dis- 
regarded this  advice.  J  His  rashness  proved  his  ruin,  and 
the  temporary  prostration  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  Push- 
ing rapidly  forward  across  the  French  frontier,  he  arrived, 
towards  the  middle  of  July,  within  two  leagues  of  Mons. 
The  Spaniards  were  aware  of  his  approach,  and  well  pre- 
pared to  fhistrate  his  project.  On  the  19th,  he  found  him- 
self upon  a  circular  plain  of  about  a  league's  extent,  sur- 
rounded with  coppices  and  forests,  and  dotted  with  farm- 
houses and  kitchen  gardens,  §  Here  he  paused  to  send  out 
a  reconnoitring  party.  The  little  detachment  was,  however, 
soon  driven  in,  with  the  information  that  Don  Frederic  of 
Toledo,  with  ten  thousand  men,  was  coming  instantly  upon 
them.  The  Spanish  force,  in  reality,  numbered  four  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  cavnliy;  but  three  thou- 
sandhalf-armedboorshad  been  engaged  by  Don  Frederic,  to 
swell  his  apparent  force.  ||  The  demonstration  produced  its 
efi^ect,  and  no  sooner  had  the  first  panic  of  the  intelligence 
been  spread,  than  Noircarmea  came  charging  upon  tliem 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  The  infantry  arrived  directly 
aflervrarda,  and  the  Huguenots  were  routed  almost  ns  soon 
as  seen.  It  was  a  meeting  rather  than  a  battle.lT  The 
slaughter  of  the  French  was  very  great,  while  but  an  in- 
significant number  of  the  Spaniards  fell.  Chiappin  Vitelli 
WHS  the  hero  of  the  day.  It  was  to  his  masterly  arrange- 
ments before  the  combat,  and  to  hia  animated  exertions 
upon  the  field,  Uiat  the  victory  was  owing.     Having  been 
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severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  but  a  few  days  previously,  he 
caused  himself  to  he  carried  upon  a  litter,*  in  a  recumbent 
position,  in  front  of  his  troops,  and  was  everywhere  seen, 
encom^ging  their  exertions,  and  exposing  himself,  crippled 
as  he  was,  to  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle.  To  him  the 
victor}^  nearly  proved  fatal ;  to  Don  Frederic  it  brought  in- 
creased renown.  Vitelli's  exertions,  in  his  precarious  con- 
dition, brought  on  severe  inflammation,  xmder  which  he 
nearly  succumbed,  while  the  son  of  Alva  reaped  extensive 
fame  from  the  total  overthrow  of  the  veteran  Huguenots, 
due  rather  to  his  lieutenant  and  to  Julian  Komero.f 

The  number  of  dead  left  by  the  French  upon  the  plain 
amounted  to  at  least  twelve  hundred,  but  a  much  larger 
number  was  butchered  in  detail  by  the  peasantry,  among 
whom  they  attempted  to  take  refuge,  and  who  had  not  yet 
forgotten  the  barbarities  inflicted  by  their  countrymen  in 
the  previous  war.  J  Many  officers  were  taken  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  the  Commander-in-chief,  Genlis.  That 
unfortimate  gentleman  was  destined  to  atone  for  his  rash- 
ness and  obstinacy  with  his  life.  He  was  carried  to  the 
castle  of  Antwerp,  where,  sixteen  months  aftei-wards,  he 
was  secretly  strangled  by  command  of  Alva,  who  caused  the 
report  to  be  circulated  that  he  had  died  a  natural  death.  § 
About  one  hundred  foot  soldiers  succeeded  in  making  their 
entrance  into  Mons,  ||  and  this  was  all  the  succor  which 
Count  Louis  was  destined  to  receive  from  France,  upon 
which  country  he  had  built  such  lofty  and  such  reasonable 
hopes. 

While  this  unfortunate  event  was  occurring,  the  Prince 
had  already  put  his  army  in  motion.  On  the  7th  of  July 
he  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Duisburg,  with  fourteen  thou- 
sand foot,  seven  thousand  horse,  enlisted  in  Germany,  be- 
sides a  force  of  three  thousand  WaIloons.1T  On  the  '2'Srd  of 
July,  he  took  the  city  of  Roermond,  after  a  sharp  can- 
nonade, at  which  place  his  troops  already  began  to  disgrace 
the  honorable  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  by  imi- 
tating the  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  their  antagonists. 
The  persons  and  property  of  the  burghers  were,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  respected ;   but  many  priests  and  monks 

•  Strada,  vii.  364. 
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■were  put  to  death  liy  the  soldiery  under  circiiia stances  of 
great  bai'baritj.*  The  Piince,  incenseJ.  at  such  conduct, 
but  beiug  unable  to  eaerciso  very  stringent  authority  over 
troopfl  whose  wages  he  was  not  yet  able  to  pay  in  full, 
issued  a  proclamation,  denouncing  such  excesses,  and  com- 
manding Ills  followers,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  respect  the 
rights  of  all  individuals,  wbetlier  Papist  or  Protestant,  and 
to  protect  religious  exercises  both  in  Catholic  and  Reformed 
churches.  \ 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  troops  enlisted  by 
tlie  Prince  in  the  same  great  magazine  of  hireling  sol- 
diers, Germany,  from  whence  the  Duke  also  derived  his 
annual  supplies,  would  he  likely  to  differ  very  much  in 
their  propensities  from  those  enrolled  under  Spanish  ban- 
ners ;  yet  there  was  a  vast  contnist  between  the  characters 
of  the  two  commanders.  Oue  leader  inculcated  the  practice 
of  robbery,  rape,  and  murder,  as  a  duty,  and  issued  distinct 
orders  to  butcher  "  erery  mother's  son"  in  the  cities  whicli 
he  captured ;  the  other  restrained  every  excess  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  ability,  protecting  not  only  life  and  property, 
but  even  the  ancient  religion. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  had  again  issued  his  injunc- 
tions against  the  mihtary  operations  of  Orange.  Bound  to 
the  monarch  of  Spain  by  so  many  family  ties,  being  at  once 
cousin,  brother-in-law,  and  father-in-iaw  of  Philip,  it  was 
difBcult  for  him  to  maintain  the  attitude  which  became 
him,  as  chief  of  that  Empire  to  which  the  peace  of  Passeii 
had  assured  religious  freedom.  It  had,  however,  been  suf- 
ficiently proved  that  remonstrances  and  intercessions  ad- 
dressed to  Philip  were  but  idle  breath.  It  had,  therefore, 
become  an  insult  to  require  pacific  conduct  from  the  Prince 
on  the  ground  of  any  past  or  future  mediation.  It  was  a 
still  grosser  mockery  to  call  upon  him  to  discontinue  hos- 
tilities because  the  Netherlands  were  included  in  the  Em- 
pire, and  therefore  protected  by  the  treaties  of  Passau  and 
Augsburg.  Well  did  the  Prince  reply  to  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty's siuamons  in  a  tempeiate  but  cogent  letter,  I  which 
he  addressed  to  him  from  his  camp,  that  nil  intercessions 
had  proved  fruitless,  and  that  the  only  help  for  the  Nether- 
lands was  the  sword. 
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The  Prince  had  heen  delayed  for  a  month  atBoermonde, 
because,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  he  had  not  a  single  sou,*** 
and  because,  in  consequence,  the  troops  refused  to  advance 
into  the  Netherlands.  Having  at  last  been  furnished  with 
the  requisite  guarantees  from  the  Holland  cities  for  three 
months'  pay,  on  the  27th  of  August,  the  day  of  the  publicsr 
tion  of  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  he  crossed  the  Meuse  and 
took  his  circuitous  "way  through  Diest,  Tirlemont,  Sichem, 
Louvain,  Mechlin,  Termonde,  Oudenarde,  Nivelies.  f  Many 
cities  and  villages  accepted  his  authority  and  admitted  his 
garrisons.  Of  these  Mechlin  was  the  most  considerable,  in 
which  he  stationed  a  detachment  of  his  troops.  Its  doom 
was  sealed  in  that  moment.  Alva  could  not  forgive  this 
act  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  a  town  which  had  so  re- 
cently excluded  his  own  troops.  "  This  is  a  direct  permission 
of  God,"  he  wrote,  in  the  spirit  of  dire  and  revengeful  pro- 
phecy, "  for  us  to  punish  her  as  she  deserves,  for  the  image- 
breaking  and  other  misdeeds  done  there  in  the  time  of 
Madame  de  Parma,  which  our  Lord  was  not  willing  to  pass 
over  without  chastisement."  J 

Meantime  the  Prince  continued  his  advance.  Louvain 
pin*chased  its  neutrality§  for  the  time  with  sixteen  thousand 
ducats ;  Brussels  obstinately  refused  to  listen  to  him,  and 
was  too  powerful  to  be  forcibly  attacked  at  that  juncture ; 
other  important  cities,  convinced  by  the  arguments  and 
won  by  the  eloquence  of  the  various  proclamations  which 
he  scattered  as  he  advanced,  ranged  themselves  sponta- 
neously and  even  enthusiastically  upon  his  side.  How 
different  would  have  been  the  result  of  his  campaign  but 
for  the  imexpected  earthquake  which  at  that  instant  was  to 
appal  Christendom,  and  to  scatter  all  his  well-matured  plans 
and  legitimate  hopes.  His  chief  reliance,  under  Providence 
and  his  own  strong  heart,  had  been  upon  French  assistance. 
Although  Genlis,  by  his  misconduct,  had  sacrificed  his  army 
and  himself,  yet  the  Prince  was  still  justly  sanguine  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  French  court.  The  papers  which  had 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  Genlis  by  his  conquerors 
all  spoke  one  language.  "  You  would  be  struck  with  stupor," 
wrote  Alva*s  secretary,  *'  could  you  see  a  letter  which  is  now 
in  my  power,  addressed  by  the  King  of  France  to  Louis  of 
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NoMau.'"'  In  that  letter  the  King  had  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  employ  all  the  forces  which  God  had  placed  in 
his  hands  to  rescue  the  Netherlands  from  the  ojjpresaion 
under  which  they  were  groaning.  In  accordance  with  tliG 
whole  spirit  and  hmguage  of  the  French  government,  was 
the  tone  of  Coligny  in  his  correspondence  with  Orange. 
The  Admii-al  assured  the  Prince  that  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  eaiTiestness  of  the  royal  intentiong  in  behalf  of 
the  Nellierlands,  and,  recommending  ejitreme  caution,  an- 
nounced hi3  hope  within  a  few  days  to  effect  a  junction 
with  him  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  French  arque- 
busiers,  and  at  least  three  thousand  cavalry,  f  Well  might 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  strong,  and  soon  to  be  atrengthened, 
boast  that  the  Netherlands  were  free,  and  that  Alva  was  in 
his  power.;  He  had  a  right  to  be  sanguine,  for  nothing 
less  than  a  miracle  could  now  destroy  his  generous  hopes 
— and,  alas  I  the  mh-acle  took  place — a  miracle  of  perfidy 
and  bloodshed  such  as  the  world,  familiar  as  it  had  ever 
been  and  was  still  to  be  with  massacre,  had  not  yet  wit- 
nessed. On  the  11th  of  August,  Coligny  had  written  thus 
hopeftjUy  of  his  movements  towards  the  Netherlands,  sanc- 
tioned and  aided  by  liU  King.  A  fortnight  from  that  day 
occurred  Ihe  "  Paris  wedding ; "  and  the  Admiral,  with 
thousands  of  hia  religious  confederates,  invited  to  confidence 
by  superhuman  treacheiy,  and  lulled  into  security  by  the 
mnsic  of  august  marrit^e-bells,  was  suddenly  butdiered  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  by  royal  and  noble  hands. 

The  Prince  proceeded  on  his  march,  during  which  the 
heavy  news  had  been  brought  to  him,  but  he  felt  convinced 
tliat,  with  the  very  arrival  of  the  awful  tidings,  the  fate  of 
that  campaign  was  sealed,  and  the  fall  of  Mona  inevitable. 
In  his  own  language,  he  had  been  struck  to  the  earth  "  with 
the  blow  of  a  sledge-hammer,"  § — not  did  the  enemy  draw  a 
different  augury  from  the  great  event. 

The  crime  was  not  committed  with  the  connii'ance  of  the 
Spanish  government  On  tlie  contrary,  the  two  courts 
were  at  the  moment  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  Charles  IX-  and  his  advisers 
were  as  false  to  Philip,  as  at  the  end  of  it  they  were 
treacherous  to  CoUgny  and  Orange.     The  massacre  of  (he 
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Huguenots  had  not  even  the  merit  of  being  a  well-contrived 
and  intelligently-executed  scheme.  We  have  seen  how 
steadily,  seven  years  before,  Catharine  de  Medici  had 
rejected  the  advances  of  Alva  towards  the  arrangement  of  a 
general  plan  for  the  extermination  of  all  heretics  within 
France  and  the  Netherlands  at  the  samie  moment.  We  have 
seen  the  disgust  with  which  Alva  turned  from  the  wretched 
young  King  at  Bayonne,  when  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  to  take  arms  against  his  own  subjects  was  wholly  out 
of  the  question,  and  could  only  be  followed  by  general  niin. 
"  'Tis  easy  to  see  that  he  has  been  tutored,"*  wrote  Alva  to 
his  master.  Unfortunately,  the  same  mother,  who  had  then 
instilled  those  lessons  of  hypocritical  benevolence,  had  now 
wrought  upon  her  son*s  cowai'dly  but  ferocious  nature  with 
a  far  different  intent.  The  incomplete  assassination  of  Co- 
ligny,  the  dread  of  signal  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  the 
Huguenots,  the  necessity  of  taking  the  lead  in  the  inter- 
necine struggle,  were  employed  with  Medicean  art,  and 
with  entire  success.  The  King  was  lashed  into  a  frenzy. 
Starting  to  his  feet,  with  a  howl  of  rage  and  terror*  "  I 
agree  to  the  scheme,"  he  cried,  "provided  not  one  Hugue- 
not be  left  alive  in  France  to  reproach  me  with  the  deed."t 

That  night  the  slaughter  commenced.  The  long-pre- 
meditated crime  was  executed  in  a  panic,  but  the  work  was 
thoroughly  done.  The  King,  who  a  few  days  before  had 
written  with  his  own  hand  to  Louis  of  Nassau,  expressing 
his  firm  determination  to  sustain  the  Protestant  cause  both 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  who  had  employed  the 
counsels  of  Coligny  in  the  arrangement  of  his  plans,  and 
who  had  sent  French  troops,  under  Genlis  and  La  Noue, 
to  assist  their  Calvinist  brethren  in  Flanders,  now  gave  the 
signal  for  the  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  and  with 
his  own  hands  from  his  own  palace  windows,  shot  his  sub- 
jects with  his  arquebus  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts. 

Between  Sunday  and  Tuesday,  according  to  one  of  the 
most  moderate  calculations,  five  thousand  Parisians  of  all 
ranks  were  murdered.  Within  the  whole  kingdom,  the 
number  of  victims  was  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty- 
five  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand.}     The  heart    of 
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Protestant  Europe,  for  an  icstant,  stood  still  with  horror. 
The  Queen  of  England  put  on  mourning  weeds,  and 
spumed  the  apologies  of  the  French  envoj  with  contempt* 
At  Eome,  on  the  contrary,  the  news  of  the  massacre  created 
a  joy  beyond  description.  The  Pope  accompanied  by  his 
cai'djnala,  went  solemnly  to  the  cliuroh  of  Saint  Mark  to 
render  thonlts  to  God  for  the  grace  thus  singularly  vouch- 
safed to  the  Holy  See  and  to  all  Christendom ;  and  a  Te 
Dewn  was  performed  in  presence  of  the  same  august  as- 
semblnge.f 

But  nothing  could  exceed  the  satisfaction  which  the  event 
occasioned  in  the  mind  of  Philip  tlie  Second.  There  was 
an  end  now  of  all  assistance  from  the  French  govern- 
ment to  the  Netlierland  Protestants.  "  The  news  of  the 
events  upon  Saint  Bortholomew's-day,"  wrote  the  French 
envoy  at  Madrid,  Saint  Goard,  to  Chailes  IX,,  "  arrived  on 
the  7th.  Septetuher.  The  King,  on  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence, showed,  contrary  to  his  natural  custom,  so  much 
gaiety,  that  he  seemed  more  delighted  than  with  ^  the  good 
fortune  or  happy  incidents  wliich  had  ever  before  occurred 
to  him.  He  called  all  his  familiai-s  about  him  in  order  to 
assure  them  that  your  Majesty  was  his  good  brother,  and 
that  no  one  else  deserved  the  title  of  Most  Chi'istian.  He 
sent  his  secretary  Cayas  to  me  with  his  felicitations  upon 
the  event,  and  with  the  information  that  he  was  just  going 
to  Saint  Jerome  to  render  thanks  to  God,  and  to  offer  his 
prayers  that  your  Majesty  might  receive  Divine  support  in 
this  great  atmir.  I  went  to  see  him  next  morning,  and  aa 
soon  as  1  came  into  his  presence  kehegati  to  laugh,  and  with 
demonstrations  of  extreme  contentment,  to  praise  your 
Majesty  as  deserving  your  title  of  Most  Christian,  telling 
me  there  was  no  K'Tig  worthy  to  he  your  Majesty's  com- 
panion, either  for  valor  or  prudence.  He  praised  the  stead- 
fast resolution  and  the  long  dissimulation  of  bo  great  an 
enterprise,  which  all  the  world  would  not  be  able  to  compre- 
hend." •  *  •  "I  thanked  him,"  continued  the  ambassa- 
dor, "  and  I  said  that  I  thanked  God  for  enabling  your 
Majesty  to  prote  to  his  master  that  his  apprentice  had  learned 
hia  trade,  and  deserved  his  title  of  Most  Christian  King.  I 
added,  tliat  he  ought  to  confess  tJiat  he  owed  the  preseiTa- 
tion  of  the  Netlierlands  to  your  Majesty," ; 
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Nothing  certainly  could,  in  Philip's  apprehension,  he  more 
delightful  than  his  most  unexpected  and  most  opportune  in- 
telligence. Charles  IX.,  whose  intrigues  in  the  Netherlands 
he  had  long  known,  had  now  heen  suddenly  converted  hy  this 
stupendous  crime  into  his  most  powerful  ally,  while  at  the 
same  time  tlie  Protestants  of  Europe  would  learn  that  there 
was  still  another  crowned  head  in  Christendom  more  deserv- 
ing of  abhorrence  than  himself.  He  wrote  immediately  to 
Alva,"*  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  the  King  of  France  had 
disemban*assed  himself  of  such  peraicious  men,  because  he 
would  now  be  obliged  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Spain, 
neither  the  English  Queen  nor  the  German  Protestants  being 
thenceforth  capable  of  trusting  him.  He  informed  the  Duke, 
moreover,  that  the  French  envoy,  Saint  Goard,  had  been 
urging  him  to  command  the  immediate  execution  of  Genlis 
and  his  companions,  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  as  well 
as  all  the  Frenchmen  who  would  be  captured  in  Mons; 
and  that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the  measure. 
"  The  sooner,*'  said  Philip,  "  these  noxious  plants  are  extir- 
pated from  the  earth,  the  less  fear  there  is  that  a  fresh  crop 
will  spring  up."  The  monarch  therefore  added,  with  his 
own  hand,  to  Uie  letter,  ''I  desire  that  if  you  have  not  already 
disembarrassed  the  world  of  ,  them,  you  toill  do  it  immediately, 
and  inform  me  thereof  for  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
deferred  "\  This  is  the  demoniacal  picture  painted  by  the 
French  ambassador,  and  by  Philip's  own  hand,  of  the 
Spanish  monarch's  joy  that  his  "  Most  Christian  "  brother 
had  just  mmrdered  twenty-five  thousand  of  his  own  sub- 
jects. '  In  this  cold-blooded  way,  too,  did  his  Catholic 
Majesty  order  the  execution  of  some  thousand  Huguenots 
additionally,  in  order  more  fully  to  carry  out  his  royal 
brother's  plans ;  yet  Philip  could  write  of  himself,  "  that 
all  the  world  recognized  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  and 
the  mildness  of  his  intentions."! 

In  truth,  the  advice  thus  given  by  Saint  Goard  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  French  prisoners  in  Alva's  possessions,  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew.  Here  were  officers 
and  soldiers  whom  Charles  IX.  had  himself  sent  into  the 

*  The  letter  is  pnblished  by  M.  Gachard.  "  Particularity  in^dites  sur  la 
Saint  Barth^ltoy."— Bulletins  de  I'Acad.  Roy.  de  Belg.,  zri. 

t  "  Y  assi  holgare  que  si  ya  no  les  vi\Aeve  deahediado  del  mnndo  lo  hagiiis 
laego,  y  me  aviscis  dello,  paes  que  no  veo  qae  ay  a  causa  ni  la  pueda  aber  por 
que  QSto  se  deze  de  hazer."— Letter  of  Philip,  18th  September,  1572,  ubi  sup. 

t  Letter  to  the  Emperor.    Qroen  r.  Priiist.  Archiroiy  etc.,  SappL  46. 
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Netherlands  to  fight  Jor  the  Protestant  cause  against  Philip 
and  Alva.  Aheady,  the  papers  found  upon  them  hod  placed 
him  in  some  embarrassment,  and  exposed  bis  duplicity  to 
the  Spanish  government,  before  the  great  massacre  bad  made 
such  signal  reparation  for  bis  delinquency.  He  had  ordered 
Mondoucet,  his  envoy  in  the  Netherlands,  to  use  diasimulac 
tiou  to  an  unstinted  amount,  to  continue  his  intrigues  with 
the  Protestants,  and  to  deny  stoutly  all  proofs  of  such  con- 
nJTanee.  "  I  see  that  the  papers  found  upon  Genlis,"  he 
wrote*  twelve  days  before  the  massacre,  '■  have  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  Assonleville,  and  that  they  know  everything 
done  by  Geiibs  to  have  been  committed  with  my  consent. 
Neverdieless,  yon  will  tell  the  Duke  of  Alva  I/inl  these  art 
lies  irtfentetl  to  excite  suspicion  against  me.  You  ^ill  also 
give  him  occasional  information  of  the  enemy's  affairs,  in 
order  to  make  him  believe  in  your  integrity.  Even  if  he 
does  not  believe  you,  my  purpose  will  be  answered,  provided 
you  do  it  dexterously.^  At  the  same  time  you  must  keep 
up  a  constant  commtmieation  with  ilte  Prince  of  Orange,  taking 
great  care  to  prteent  diseocery  qfyovr  inleUigence  icith  Aim."^ 

Were  not  these  master  strokes,  of  diplomacy  worthy  of  a 
"King  whom  his  mother,  from  boyhood  upwards,  had  caused 
to  study  Haccliiavelli's  "  Prince,"  and  who  had  thoroughly 
taken  to  heart  the  maxim,  often  repeated  in  those  days, 
that  the  "Science  of  reigning  was  the  science  of  lying?"§ 

The  joy  in  the  Spauish  camp  before  Mona  was  un- 
bounded. It  was  as  if  the  only  bulwark  between  the  Ne- 
tberland  rebels  and  total  destiuction  had  been  suddenly 
withdrawn.  With  anthems  in  Saint  Gudule.||  with  bon- 
fires, festive  illummatioos,  roaring  artillery,  with  trumpets 
al^o,  and  with  shawmg,  was  the  glorious  holiday  celebrated  in 
court  and  camp,  in  honor  of  the  vast  murder  committed  by 
the  Most  Christian  King  upon  his  Christian  subjects ;  nor 
was  a  moment  lost  in  apprising  the  Huguenot  soldiers  shut 

•  ThMB  reDUrlmbla  lettoni  Gtchnngsd  bctwoon  Charlca  IX.  iind  Mondonfct 
havo  rocmtly  been  pnhliiilied  bj  M.  Emils  GaobEt  |chof  dn  bnrBiin  pnlAig™- 
phiqufl  vix  ArutiivH  de  Bdgigue)  froin  n.  manuBrsript  dlHoorflred  by  Miu  tu  tba 
iibntj  at  Blialms.— Comptij  Kcndu  do  la  Com.  R^.  d'Hiet.,  iv.  IIJD,  eqq. 

t  "  Encores  qn'U  ne  7  ndjonrta  foy,  lontea  loia  «U  eeryim  4  mon  intention, 
ponrveD  qaa  ts  fada  destrament." — Ibid. 

t  Ibid.  i  •'  Qni  nescit  disaininlBni  neacit  regnftro." 

I  Letter  of  Mondoncat,  nbl  sup.     BLrndn.  lii.   366.—"  In   UlspHnomm 

EXplgsioDB  tor  lepetitla,  lata  tfmjiAnui'UDi  tubuiuoqus  cnntD,  bo  toto  drama 
TiJIofMlB  IcDlbo)  coltaoente,"  etc,  etc. 
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up  with  Louis  of  Nassau  in  the  beleaguered  city  of  the  great 
catastrophe  which  was  to  render  all  their  valor  fruitless. 
**  *Twas  a  punishment,"  said  a  Spanish  soldier,  who  fought 
most  courageously  before  Mons,  and  who  elaborately  de- 
scribed the  siege  afterwards,  "well  worthy  of  a  king  whose 
title  is  *  The  Most  Christian,'  and  it  was  still  more  honor- 
able to  inflict  it  with  his  own  hands  as  he  did."*  Nor  was 
the  observation  a  pithy  sarcasm,  but  a  frank  expression  of 
opinion,  from  a  man  celebrated  alike  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  handled  both  his  sword  and  his  pen. 

The  French  envoy  in  the  Netherlands  was,  of  course,  im- 
mediately informed  by  his  sovereign  of  the  great  event. 
Charles  IX.  gave  a  very  pithy  account  of  the  transaction. 
**  To  prevent  the  success  of  the  enterprise  planned  by  the 
Admiral,"  wrote  the  King,  on  the  26th  of  August,  with  hands 
yet  reeking,  and  while  the  havoc  throughout  France  was 
at  its  height,  "I  have  been  obliged  to  permit  the  said 
Guises  to  rush  upon  the  said  Admiral,!  which  they  have 
done,  the  said  Admiral  having  been  killed  and  all  his  ad- 
herents. A  very  great  number  of  those  belonging  to  the 
new  religion  have  also  been  massacred  and  cut  to  pieces. 
It  is  probable  that  the  fire  thus  kindled  will  spread  through 
all  the  cities  of  my  kingdom,  and  that  all  those  of  the  said 
religion  will  be  made  sure  of  "J  Not  often,  certainly,  in 
histor}',  has  a  Christian  king  spoken  thus  calmly  of  butcher- 
ing his  subjects  while  the  work  was  proceeding  all  around 
him.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  usual  excuse 
for  such  enormities,  religious  fanaticism,  cannot  be  even 
suggested  on  this  occasion.  Catharine,  in  times  past,  had 
favored  Huguenots  as  much  as  Catholics,  while  Charles  had 
been,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  crime,  in  strict  alliance 
with  the  heretics  of  both  France  and  Flanders,  and  fur- 
thering the  schemes  of  Orange  and  Nassau.  Nay,  even  at 
this  very  moment,  and  in  this  very  letter  in  which  he  gave 
the  news  of  the  massacre,  he  charged  his  envoy  still  to 
maintain  the  closest  hut  most  secret  intelligence  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange;  taking  great  care  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  should 
not  discover  these  relations.  His  motives  were,  of  course, 
to  prevent  the  Prince  from  abandoning  his  designs,  and 

*  Mcndoza,  vii.  146. 

t  "  J'ay  €\A  constraint  permettre  et  doner  moyen  ausdits  de  Guise  de  courir 
•08  audit  Amind,"  etc. — Ck)rre8pondance  deMondoacet,  etc.,  ubi  sup. 
X  Cofrespondance  de  Mondoncet. 
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from  coming  to  make  a  disturbance  in  France.  Tlie  Kin^;, 
now  that  the  deed  was  done,  was  most  anxious  to  reap  at 
the  fruits  of  his  crime.  '•  Now,  M,  de  Mondoucet,  it  ia 
necessary  in  such  affairs,"  he  continued,  "  to  Iiave  an  eye 
to  every  possible  contingency.  I  know  that  tliis  news  will 
be  most  agreeable  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  for  it  is  most  fa- 
vorable to  his  designs.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  desire 
that  he  alone  should  gather  the  fruit.  I  don't  choose  that 
he  should,  according  to  his  escellent  cnstora,  conduct  his 
ftEfairs  in  such  wise  as  to  throw  the  Prince  of  Orange  upon 
my  hands,  besides  sending  back  to  France  Geniis  and  the 
other  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  French  now  shut  np  in 
Mons."" 

This  was  a  sufBciently  plain  hint,  which  Mondoucet 
could  not  well  misunderstand.  "  Observe  the  Duke's  coun- 
tenance carefully  when  yon  give  him  this  mess^e,"  added 
tile  King.  "  and  let  me  know  his  reply."  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter, 
Charles  wrote  again  to  his  ambassador,  five  days  afterwards, 
distinctly  stating  the  regret  which  he  should  feel  if  Alva 
should  not  take  the  city  of  Mons,  or  if  he  should  take  it 
by  composition,  "Tell  the  Duke,"  said  he,  "that  it  ia 
most  important  for  the  service  of  his  master  and  of  God 
that  tliose  Frenchmen  and  others  in  Mons  should  be  cut  in 
pieces."!  He  wrote  another  letter  upon  the  same  day, 
such  was  his  anxiety  upon  the  subject,  instructing  the  envoy 
to  urge  upon  Alva  the  necessity  of  chastising  those  rebels 
to  the  French  crown.  "  If  he  tells  you,"  continued  Charles, 
"  that  this  is  tacitly  requiring  him  to  put  to  death  all  the 
French  prisoners  now  in  hand  as  well  aa  to  cut  in  pieces 
evei7  man  in  Mons,  you  will  say  to  him  that  this  is  exactly 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  that  he  will  be  guilty  of  a  great 
wrong  to  Christianity  if  he  does  otherwise.";  Ccrtaiuly, 
the  Duke,  having  been  thus  distinctly  ordered,  hotli  by  his 
ovvn  master  and  by  his  Christian  Majesty,  to  put  cveiy  one 
of  these  Frenchmen  to  death,  had  a  suflBciency  of  royal 
warrant.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  able  to  execute  entirely 
these  ferocious  instructions.  The  prisoners  already  in  his 
power  were  not  destined  to  escape,  but  the  city  of  Mons, 
in  his  own  language,  "  proved  to  have  sharper  teeth  tlian 
he  supposed. "§ 

*  CoiToipondaDH  de  Hondoncct-  1  tbid.  1  Ibid. 

t  HondoDCDt  to  CiaxiBt  IX,  15th  SeplemlMi',  157^ 
VOL.  II. 
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Mondoucet  lost  no  time  in  placing  before  Alva  the 
urgent  necessity  of  accomplishing  the  extensive  and  cold- 
blooded massacre  thus  proposed.  "  The  Duke  has  replied," 
wrote  the  envoy  to  his  sovereign,  "  that  he  is  executing  his 
prisoners  every  day,  and  that  he  has  but  a  few  left.  Never- 
theless, for  some  reason  which  he  does  not  mention,  he  is 
reserving  the  principal  noblemen  and  chiefs."*  He  after- 
wards informed  his  master  that  Genlis,  Jumelles,  and  the 
other  leaders,  had  engaged,  if  Alva  would  grant  them  a 
reasonable  ransom,  to  induce  the  French  in  Mons  to  leave 
the  city,  but  that  the  Duke,  although  his  language  was 
growing  less  confident,  still  hoped  to  take  the  town  by 
assault.  "  I  have  urged  him,"  he  added,  "  to  put  them  all 
to  death,  assuring  him  tliat  he  would  be  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  a  contrary  course."  "  Why  does  not  your 
Most  Christian  master,"  asked  Alva,  "  order  these  French- 
men in  Mons  to  come  to  him  under  oath  to  make  no  dis- 
turbance ?  Then  my  prisoners  wiU  be  at  my  discretion 
and  I  shall  get  my  city."  **  Because,"  answered  the  envoy, 
**  they  will  not  trust  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  wiU 
prefer  to  die  in  Mons."t 

This  certainly  was  a  most  sensible  reply,  but  it  is  in- 
structive to  witness  the  cynicism  with  which  the  envoy 
accepts  this  position  for  his  master,  while  coldly  recording 
the  results  of  all  these  sanguinary  conversations. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  Prince  of 
Orange  arrived  at  Peronne,  between  Binche  and  the  Duke 
of  Alva's  entrenchments  J  The  besieging  army  was  rich 
in  notabilities  of  elevated  rank.  Don  Frederic  of  Toledo 
had  hitherto  commanded,  but  on  the  27th  of  August,  the 
Dukes  of  Medina  Coeli  and  of  Alva  had  arrived  in  the 
camp.  §  Directly  afterwards  came  the  warlike  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  ||  at  die  head  of  two  thousand  cavalry.  IF  There 
was  but  one  chance  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  ex- 
perience had  taught  him,  four  years  before,  its  slendemess. 
He  might  still  provoke  his  adversary  into  a  pitched  battle, 
and  he  relied  upon  God  for  the  result.  In  his  own  words, 
"he  trusted  ever  that  the  great  God  of  armies  was  with 
him,  and  would  fight  in  the  midst  of  his  forces."**    So  long 

*  Mondoucet  to  Oharies  IX.,  6th  Sept.,  1572.  t  Ibid.,  15th  Sept.,  1572. 

t  Con*espoDdance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1158.     Hoofd,  vii.  262. 

S  Ibid.,  vii.  257. 

II  GorrespondaDce  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1158.  ^  Bor,  vi.  402. 

**  Letter  of  John  of  Nassau.    Archives,  etc.,  iiL  461. 
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as  Alva  remtiined  in  his  impregnable  camp,  it  wiis  impos- 
sible to  attack  him  or  to  throw  reinforcemenls  into  Mons. 
The  Prince  soon  found,  too,  that  Alva  was  far  too  wise 
to  hazard  his  position,  by  a  superfluoua  combat.  The  Duke 
knew  that  the  cayalrj  of  the  Prince  was  superior  to  hla 
own.*  He  expressed  himself  entirely  unwilling  to  play 
into  the  Prince's  hands,  instead  of  winning  the  game  which. 
was  no  longer  doubtful.  The  Huguenot  soldiers  wilhin 
Mens  were  in  despair  and  mutiny ;  Louis  of  Nassau  lay  in 
his  bed  consuming  with  a  dangerous  fever  ;  Genlis  was  a 
prisoner,  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces ;  Coligny  was  mur- 
dered, and  Protestant  France  paralyzed ;  the  troops  of 
Orange,  enlisted  but  for  three  months,  were  already  rebel- 
Hous,  and  sure  to  break  into  open  insubordination  when 
the  consequences  of  the  Paris  massacre  should  become 
entirely  clear  to  them ;  and  there  were,  therefore,  even 
more  cogent  reasons  than  in  1568,  why  Alva  should  remain 
perfectly  still,  and  see  his  enemy's  cause  founder  before  his 
eyes.  The  valiant  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  most  eager 
for  the  fray.  He  rode  daily  at  the  Duke's  side,  with  har- 
ness on  his  back  and  pistols  in  his  holsters,  armed  and 
attired  like  one  of  his  own  troopers,  and  urging  the  Duke, 
with  vehemence,  to  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Prince.  The 
Duke  commended,  but  did  not  yield  to,  the  prelate's  en- 
thusiasm. "  Tis  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  with  his  corslet  and 
pistols,"  he  wrote  to  Philip,  "  and  he  shows  great  affection 
for  your  Majesty's  service. "f 

The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  inevitable.  On  the  llth 
September,  Don  Frederic,  with  a  force  of  four  thousand 
picked  men,  established  himself  at  Saint  Fiorian,  a  village 
near  the  Havr^  gate  of  the  city,  while  the  Prince  had  en- 
camped at  Hermigny,  within  half  a  league  of  the  same  place, 
whence  he  attempted  to  introduce  reinforcements  into  the 
town.  On  the  night  of  the  llth  and  12th,  Don  Frederic 
hazarded  an  eticamisada  upon  the  enemy's  camp,  which 
proved  eminently  successful,  and  had  nearly  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  Prince  himself.  A  chosen  band  of  six  hun- 
dred arquebusiera,  attired,  as  was  customary  in  tliese  noc- 
turnal expeditions,  with  their  shirts  outside  their  armor,  that 
they  might  recognize  each  other  in  the  darkness,  were  led 
by  Julian  Botnero,  within  the  lines  of  the   enemy.     The 

*  Conupoiulaiuia  de  F}iiljpp«  II.,  U.  115S.  t  WU 
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sentinels  were  cut  down,  the  whole  army  surprised,  and  for 
a  moment  poweriess,  while,  for  two  hoiurs  long,  from  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  three,  the  Spaniards  butchered 
their  foes,  hardly  aroused  from  their  sleep,  ignorant  by  how 
small  a  force  they  had  been  thus  suddenly  sinprised,  and 
unable  in  the  confusion  to  distinguish  between  friend 
and  foe.*  The  boldest,  led  by  Julian  in  person,  made  at 
once  for  the  Prince's  tent.  His  guards  and  himself  were  in 
profound  sleep,  but  a  small  spaniel,  who  always  passed  the 
night  upon  his  bed,  was  a  more  faithful  sentinel.  The  crea- 
ture sprang  forward,  barking  furiously  at  the  soxmd  of  hos- 
tile footsteps,  and  scratching  his  master's  face  with  his  paws,  f 
There  was  but  just  time  for  the  Prince  to  moimt  a  horse 
which  was  ready  saddled,  and  to  eflfect  his  escape  through 
the  darkness,  before  his  enemies  sprang  into  the  tent.  His 
servants  were  cut  down,  his  master  of  the  horse  and  two  of 
his  secretaries,  who  gained  their  saddles  a  moment  later,  all 
lost  their  lives,  J  and  but  for  the  little  dog's  watchfulness, 
William  of  Orange,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  whole  weight 
of  his  country's  fortimes  depended,  would  have  been  led 
within  a  week  to  an  ignominious  death.  To  his  dying  day, 
the  Prince  ever  afterwards  §  kept  a  spaniel  of  the  same  race 
in  his  bed-chamber.  The  midnight  slaughter  still  continued, 
but  the  Spaniards,  in  their  fury,  set  fire  to  the  tents.  The 
glare  of  the  conflagration  showed  the  Orangists  by  how  paltry 
a  force  they  had  been  surprised.  Before  they  could  rally, 
however,  Romero  led  off  his  arquebusiers,  every  one  of 
whom  had  at  least  killed  his  man.  Six  hundred  of  the 
Prince's  troops  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  while  many  others 
were  burned  in  their  beds,  or  drowned  in  the  little  rivulet 
which  flowed  outside  their  camp.  Only  sixty  Spaniards 
lost  their  lives.  |1 

This  disaster  did  not  alter  the  plans  of  the  Prince,  for 
those  plans  had  already  been  frustrated.  The  whole  mar- 
row of  his  enterprise  had  been  destroyed  in  an  instant 
by  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  He  retreated  to 
Peronne  and  Nivelles,  an  assassin,  named  Heist,  a  GeiTnan 
by  birth,  but  a  French  chevalier,  following  him  secretly  in. 

*  Mendoza,  vii.  157.    Strada,  vii.  367,  368. 

t  Strada,  vii.  368.    Hoofd,  vii.  263.  t  Hoofd,  vii.  264. 

§  Hoofd,  vii.  263.  In  the  statnesofthe  Prince  a  little  dog  is  frequently 
sculptured  at  his  feet 

H  Bentivoglio,  v.  106.  Mendoza,  vii.  157,  et  seq.  Hoofd,  vii.  263,  264. 
Bor,  viL  408. 
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hia  camp,  pledged  to  take  his  life  for  a  large  reward  promised 
by  Alva'— tm  enterprise  not  destiDed,  however,  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  soldiers  flatly  refused  to  remain  on  hour 
longer  in  the  field,  or  even  to  furnish  an  escort  for  Count 
Louis,  if,  by  chance,  he  could  be  brought  out  of  the  town.-|- 
The  Prince  was  obliged  to  inform  hia  brother  of  the  despe-  ' 
rate  state  of  his  afiairs,  and  to  advise  him  to  capitulate  on 
the  best  terms  [  which  he  could  make.  "With  a  heavy  heart, 
he  left  the  chivalrous  Louis  besieged  in  the  city  which  he 
had  so  gallantly  captured,  and  took  his  way  across  the  Menss 
towards  the  Eiiine.  A  furious  mutiny  broke  out  among  his 
troops.  His  life  was,  with  difficulty,  saved  from  the  brutal 
soldiery — infuriated  at  his  inabiUly  to  pay  them,  except  in 
the  over-due  securities  of  tlie  Holland  cities— by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  officers  who  still  regarded  him  with  veneration 
and  affection.  §  Crossing  the  Khina  at  Orsoy,  he  disbanded 
his  army  and  betook  himself,  almost  alone,  to  Holiand,|| 

Yet  even  in  this  horn'  of  distress  and  defeat,  the  Prince 
seemed  more  heroic  than  many  a  conqueror  in  his  day  of 
triumph.  He  went  to  Holland,  the  only  province  which 
remained  true,  and  which  still  looked  up  to  him  as  its  sa- 
viour, but  he  went  thither  expecting  and  prepared  to  perish. 
"  There  I  will  make  my  sepidckre,''^  was  his  simple  and  sub- 
lime expression  in  a  private  letter  to  his  brother. 

He  had  advanced  to  the  rescue  of  Louis,  witli  city  after 
city  opening  its  arms  to  receive  him.  He  had  expected  to 
be  joined  on  the  march  by  Collgny,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
army,  and  he  was  now  obliged  to  leave  his  brother  to  his 
fate,  having  the  massacre  of  the  admiral  and  his  'confede- 
rates substituted  for  their  expected  army  of  assistance,  and 
with  eveiy  city  and  every  province  forsaking  his  cause,  as 
eagerly  as  they  had  so  lately  embraced  it.  "It  has  pleased 
God,"  he  said,  "  to  take  away  every  hope  which  we  could 
have  founded  upon  man  ;  the  King  has  published  that  the 
massacre  was  by  his  orders,  and  has  forbidden  all  his  sub- 
jects, upon  pain  of  death,  to  assist  me ;  he  has.  moreover, 
sent  succor  to  Alva.     Had  it  not  been  for  this,  we  had  been 

Rgy.  darflirt.,i7.  340. 
LQ,     Ari;M7ca  do  la  ItlaiBon 
d'OrangB,  nto.,  Hi  EOI— 6tJ7,"iiinl  tba  eyplier  eiplaiaed  In  t.  1».  0.  11. 
i  Jloo!d,  vii.  Wi.     ISeierm,  W.  75. 

I  Bor.  TiL  408.     Metaren,  It.  7.1.  U  Hoafd,  vii.  36*. 

i  "  Afiint  dflibjrj  da  &1rs  illDCi;  itm  ejpultre."— Lutlur  to  hi<  brotLor 
inba  ol  Seaaxi.     Grom  r.  Pi-loal.,  Archives,  etc,  iv.  4. 
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masters  of  the  Duke,  and  should  have  made  him  capi- 
tulate at  our  ple^ure/'^i'  Yet  even  then  he  was  not  cast 
down. 

Nor  was  his  political  sagacity  liahle  to  impeachment  by 
the  extent  to  which  he  had  been  thus  deceived  by  the 
French  court.  "  So  far  from  being  reprehensible  that  I  did 
not  suspect  such  a  crime,"  he  said,  "  I  should  rather  be 
chargeable  witli  malignity  had  I  been  capable  of  so  sinister 
a  suspicion.  'Tis  not  an  ordinary  thing  to  conceal  such 
enormous  deliberations  under  the  plausible  cover  of  a  mar- 
rii^e  festival. "+ 

Meanwhile,  Coxmt  Louis  lay  confined  to  his  couch  with  a 
burning  fever.  His  soldiers  refused  any  longer  to  hold  the 
city,  now  that  the  altered  intentions  of  Charles  IX.  were 
known  J  and  the  forces  of  Orange  withdrawn-  Alva  offered 
the  most  honorable  conditions,  and  it  was  therefore  impos- 
sible for  the  Count  to  make  longer  resistance.  The  city 
was  so  important,  and  time  was  at  that  moment  so  valuable, 
that  the  Duke  was  willing  to  forego  his  vengeance  upon  the 
rebel  whom  he  so  cordially  detested,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
depriving  him  of  the  prize  which  he  had  seized  with  such 
audacity.  "  It  would  have  afforded  me  sincere  pleasure," 
wrote  die  Duke,  "  over  and  above  the  benefit  to  God  and 
your  Majesty,  to  have  had  the  Coxmt  of  Nassau  in  my 
power.  I  would  overleap  every  obstacle  to  seize  him,  such 
is  the  particular  hatred  which  I  bear  the  man.  §  Under  the 
circimn stances,  however,  he  acknowledged  that  the  result  of 
the  council  of  war  could  only  be  to  grant  liberal  terms. 

On  the  1 9th  September,  accordingly,  articles  of  capitular 
tion  were  signed  between  the  distinguished  De  la  Noue 
with  three  others  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Seigneur  de 
Noircarmes  and  three  others  on  the  side  of  Spain.  The 
town  was  given  over  to  Alva,  but  all  the  soldiers  were  to  go 
out  with  their  weapons  and  property.  Those  of  the  towns- 
people who  had  borne  arms  against  his  Majesty,  and  all 
who  still  held  to  the  Reformed  religion,  were  to  retire  with 
iJie  soldieiy.  The  troops  were  to  pledge  themselves  not  to 
serve  in  future  against  the  Kings  of  France  or  Spain,  but 
from  this  provision  Louis,  with  his  English  and  German 
soldiers,  was  expressly  excepted,  the  Coxmt  indignantly  re- 

*  Arehives  de  laMakon  d'OraDge,  etc.,  iii.  501 — 507. 
.  t  IbW.  X  Ibid.     Vie  De  la  Noue,  75. 

"I  Zi0tter  of  Alva  to  ?hilippe  II.     Correspondance  de  Philippe  IL,  ii.  1162. , 
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padiating  tbe  idea  of  eucli  a  pledge,  or  of  discontinuiug  his 
hostilities  fur  an  instant.  It  was  also  agreed  that  convoys 
should  be  ftimished,  and  hostages  exchanged,  for  the  due 
observance  of  the  terms  of  tlie  ti-eaty.  The  preliminaries 
having  been  thus  settled,  the  patriot  forces  abandoned  the 

Count  Louis,  rising  frotn  bis  sick  bed,  paid  his  respects 
in  person  to  the  victorious  generals,  at  their  request.  He 
was  received  in  Alva's  camp  with  an  extraordinary  show  of 
admiration  and  esteem.  The  Duke  of  Medina  Cceli  over- 
whelmed him  with  courtesies  and  " bmolomatwa,"  while  Don 
Frederic  assured  him,  in  the  high-flown  language  of  Spa- 
nish compliment,  that  there  was  nothing  which  he  would 
not  do  to  serve  him,  and  that  he  would  take  a  greater  plea- 
sure in  exeuutiu};  his  slightest  wish  than  if  he  had  been  his 
nest  of  kin  + 

As  the  Cotmt  next  day.  still  suffering  with  fever,  and 
attired  in  liis  long  dressing-gown,  was  taking  his  departure 
from  the  city,  he  ordered  his  carriage  to  stop  at  tlie  entrance 
to  Don  Frederic's  quarters.  That  general,  who  had  been 
standing  incognito  near  the  door,  gazbg  with  honest  ad- 
miration at  the  hero  of  so  many  a  hard-fought  field,  with- 
drew as  be  approached,  that  he  might  not  give  the  invalid 
the  trouble  of  alighting.  J  Louis,  however,  recognizing 
him,  addressed  him  with  the  Spanish  salutation,  "  Perdone 
vutatra  Senoria  la  pesedumbre,"  and  paused  at  the  gate.§ 
Don  Frederic,  from  politeness  to  his  condition,  did  not 
present  himself,  but  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  express  his 
compliments  and  good  wishes.  Having  exchanged  these 
courtesies.  Louis  left  the  city,  conveyed,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon,  by  a  guard  of  Spanish  troops.  There  was  a  deep 
meaning  in  the  respect  with  which  the  Spanish  generals 
had  treated  the  rebel  chieftain.     Although  the  n 

'  Bar,  vii.  103,  409.     Hoofd,™.  2G5.     Mute.Tin.iv.  70.     Men 
159.  IflO. 

grAnd  Prisur  g^mnflt  (i 
I  Metlina  "  "      "    " 
GrafLudwlg  in  i1«n  AlbiiniiuhBD''Liiggr  selbst 

haben  Am  Don  Fed.  vidbaolaiinuuiaa^ieiiuuhtundaniliiraTulem  niali  erbotton 
wo  er  Grf.  LndwigOB  [reiind*;bsfl  and  nngenBhmen  rtllm  -werdH  m  etmigen 
wiBBon,  Boll  Kin  Oniid :  aioh  da  m  ibm  gevis^icfa  nn^en  dns  er  aotiAii  sa 
gem  uiid  willig  thnu  woUa  sb  ob  er  S.  On.  nechator  venrtmrtier  were." — 
Scbwarz  to  LHudgnLTO  WilL  of  Hesso.  Appendix  to  vol.  iv.  Archlvefi  d<  la 
HaiKin  d'OmuEa.  17*. 
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Saint  Bartholomew  met  with  Alva's  entire  approbation,  yet 
it  was  his  cue  to  affect  a  holy  horror  at  the  event,  and  he 
avowed  that  he  would  *'  rather  cut  off  both  his  hands  than 
be  guilty  of  such  a  deed"* — as  if  those  hangman  s  hands 
had  the  right  to  protest  against  any  murder,  however  whole- 
sale. Count  Louis  suspected  at  once,  and  soon  afterwards 
thoroughly  understood,  the  real  motives  of  the  chivalrous 
treatment  which  he  had  received.!  He  well  knew  that  these 
very  men  would  have  sent  him  to  the  scaffold,  had  he  fallen 
into  their  power,  and  he  therefore  estimated  their  courtesy 
at  its  proper  value. 

It  was  distinctly  stated,  in  the  capitulation  of  the  city, 
that  all  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
had  borne  arms,  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  city,  with 
all  their  property.  The  rest  of  the  people,  it  was  agreed, 
might  remain  without  molestation  to  their  persons  or 
estates.  I  It  has  been  the  general  opinion  of  historians 
that  the  articles  of  this  convention  were  maintained  by  the 
conquerors  in  good  faith.§  Never  was  a  more  signal  error. 
The  capitulation  was  made  late  at  night,  on  the  20th 
September,  without  the  provision  which  Charles  IX.  had 
hoped  for :  the  massacre,  namely,  of  De  la  Noue  and  his 
companions.  As  for  Genlis  and  those  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  at  his  defeat,  their  doom  had  already  been  sealed. 
The  city  was  evacuated  on  the  21st  September.  Alva 
entered  it  upon  the  24th.  Most  of  the  volunteers  departed 
with  the  garrison,  but  many  who  had,  most  unfortunately, 
prolonged  their  farewells  to  their  families,  trusting  to  the 
word  of  the  Spanish  Captain  Molinos,  were  thrown  into 
prison.  ||  Noircarmes,  the  butcher  of  Valenciennes,  now 
made  his  appearance  in  Mons.  As  grand  bailiff  of  Hainault, 
he  came  to  the  place  as  one  in  authority,  and  his  deeds 
were  now  to  complete  the  infamy  which  must  for  ever  sur- 
round his  name.     In  brutal  violation  of  the  terms  upon 

*  Letter  of  Louis  of  Nassau  to  Charles  IX.  (Ist  June,  1573).  Groen  v.  Prinst., 
Archives  de  la  Maison,  etc.,  iv.  86*,  et  seq.  The  letter  is  taken  from  the  Ar- 
chives of  Simancas. 

t  "  Et  que  ck  est^  la  seuUe  cause  de  la  courtoisie  et  fidelity  dont  le  Due 
d'Albe  a  ussd  envoi's  le  Conte  k  la  piinso  de  la  ville  de  Monts  ;  comme  il  a  depuis 
diet  k  plusieurs  que  c'estoit  pour  monstror  qu'il  ne  vouldroit  point  avoir  faict 
ung  si  m^chant  acte  qu'avoit  faict  le  Roy  de  France,*'  etc.  etc. — Ibid. 

X  Mcndoza,  vii.  167vo,  168vo.     Bor,  vii.  408,  409. 

§  Bor,  Le  Petit,  Guicciai-dini,  et  al. 

II  Mons ;  sous  les  Rapports  Historiqucs  et  Statisques,  etc.,  par  F.  Paridaens 
(Mons,  1819),  77,  sqq. 
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■whiuh  the  town  had  surrendered,  he  now  set  about  the 
work  of  massacre  and  pillage.  A  Commission  of  Troubles, 
in  close  imitation  of  the  famous  Blood-Council  at  Brussels, 
was  established,*  the  members  of  the  tribunal  being  ap- 
pointed by  Noirearmes,  and  all  being  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  The  council  commenced  jiroceedings  by  condemn- 
ing all  the  volunteers,  although  expressly  included  in  the 
capitulation.  Their  wives  and  children  were  all  banished ; 
their  property  all  confiscated.  On  the  15tii  of  December, 
the  eseentiona  commenced.  The  intrepid  De  Leste,  silk 
manufacturer,  who  had  commanded  a  band  of  volunteers, 
and  sui^taiiied  during  the  siege  the  assaults  of  Alva's  ti-oopa 
with  remai'Uable  courage  at  a  veiy  critical  "moment,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  victims.f  In  consideration  "  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  not  among  the  most  maUcious,"J  he  was 
executed  by  sword.  "  In  respect  that  he  heard  the  mass, 
and  made  a  sweet  and  Catholic  end,"  it  was  allowed  that 
he  should  be  "buried  in  consecrated  eartL"5  Many  others 
followed  in  quick  succession.  Some  were  beheaded,  some 
were  hanged,  some  were  burned  alive.  All  who  had  borne 
arms  or  worked  at  the  fortifications  were,  of  course,  put  to 
death.  Such  as  refused  to  confess  and  receive  the  Cathohe 
sacraments  perished  by  fire.  A  poor  wretch,  accused  oC 
having  ridiculed  these  mysteries,  had  his  tongue  torn  out 
before  being  beheaded,  {|  A  cobbler,  named  Blaise  Bouzet, 
was  hanged  for  having  eaten  meat-soup  upon  Priday.H 
He  was  also  accused  of  going  to  the  Pi-oteatant  preachmga 
for  the  sake  of  participating  in  the  alms  distributed  on 
these  occasions,**  a  crime  for  which  many  other  paupers 
were  esecuted.jf  An  old  man  of  sixty-two  was  sent  to  the 
scaffold  for  having  permitted  bis  son  to  bear  arms  among 
the  volunteers. j;  At  last,  when  all  pretests  were  wanting 
to  justify  executions,  the  council  assigned  as  motives  for 
its  decrees  an  adhesion  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  victims 
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to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  or  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Beformed   Church.*     Ten,  twelve,  twenty  persons  were 
often  hanged,   burned,  or    beheaded  in  a  single    day.f 
Gibbets  laden  with  mutilated  bodies  lined  the  public  high- 
ways, while  Noircarmes,  by  frightful  expressions  of  ap- 
probation, excited  without  ceasing  the  fury  of  his  satellites.! 
This  monster  would  perhaps  be  less  worthy  of  execration 
had  he  been  governed  in  these  foul  proceedings  by  fanatical 
bigotry  or  by  political  hatred ;  but  his  motives  were  of  the 
most  sordid  description.    It  was  mainly  to  acquire  gold  for 
himself  that  he  ordained  all  this  carnage.    With  the  same 
pen  which  signed  the  death-sentences  of  the  richest  victims, 
he  drew  orders  to  his  own  benefit  on  their  confiscated 
property. §      The  lions  share  of  the  plunder  was  apprO' 
priated  by  himself.     He  desired  the  estate  of  Franqois  de 
Glarges,  Seigneur  d'Eslesmes.     The  gentleman  had  com- 
mitted no  offence  of  any  kind,  and,  moreover,  lived  beyond 
the  French  frontier.     Nevertheless,  in  contempt  of  inter- 
national law,  the  neighboring  territory  was  invaded,  and 
D'Eslesmes  dragged  before  &e  blood  tribimal  of  Mons. 
Noircarmes  had  drawn  up  beforehand,  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing, both  the  terms  of  the  accusation  and  of  the  sentence. 
The  victim  was  innocent  and  a  Catholic,  but  he  was  rich* 
He  confessed  to  have  been  twice  at  the  preaching,  from 
curiosity,  and  to  have  omitted  taking  the  sacrament  at  the 
previous  Easter.     For  these  offences  he  was  beheaded,  and 
his  confiscated  estate  adjudged  at. an  almost  nominal  price 
to  the  secretary  of  Noircarmes,  bidding  for  his  master.  || 
"  You  can  do  me  no  greater  pleasure,"  wrote  Noircarmes 
to  the  council,  "  than  to  make  quick  work  with  all  these 
rebels,  and  to  proceed  with  the  confiscaticni  of  their  estates, 
real  and  personaL    Don't  fail  to  put  all  those  to  the  torture 
out  of  whom  anything  can  be  got.  "II 

Notwithstanding  the  unexampled  docility  of  the  com- 
missioners, they  found  it  difficult  to  extract  from  their 
redoubted  chief  a  reasonable  share  in  the  wages  of  blood. 

*  Faridaens,  Sentences  du  6me  Mars,  et  autres. 

t  Ibid.,  83.  Sentences  des  ISnie  et  31me  Dec.  1572,  17me  Jan.  1573, 
6me  Mars,  lOme,  lime,  13me  Avril,  9me  JuiUet,  26me  et  27me  A6at,  1573. 

t  Ibid. 

§  Ibid.,  84.     Lettrea  anz  Commissaires  des  ler  Join  et  24me  Nov.  1573. 

II  Ibid.,  85.  Greffe  de  Mons.  Sentence  du  24me  Fev.  1573.  Lettre  de 
Noircarmes  k  Bnzeqnies  de  25me  Nov.  1573,  cited  by  Paridaeus. 

^  Altmeyer,  115,  from  the  Archives  de  Hainaut. 
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They  did  not  scruple,  therefore,  to  display  their  own  infamy, 
and  to  enumerate  their  own  crimes,  in  order  to  justify  theii 
demand  for  higher  salaries.  "Consider,"  they  said  in  a 
petition  to  this  end,  "  consider  closely  all  that  is  odious  in 
our  office,  and  the  great  number  of  banishments  and  of 
executions  which  we  have  pronounced  among  all  our  own 
relations  and/riendl."* 

It  may  he  added,  moreover,  as  a  alight  palliation  for  the 
enormous  crimes  committed  by  these  men,  that,  becoming 
at  last  weary  of  (heir  business,  they  uiged  Noircarraes  to 
desist  from  the  work  of  proscripUoii.  Longebaye,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  even  waited  upon  him  personally,  with 
a  plea  for  mercy  in  favor  of  "  the  poor  people,  even  beggars, 
who,  allbougU  having  borne  arms  during  the  siege,  might 
then  be  pardoned."  Noircamies,  in  a  rage  at  the  pro- 
position, said  that  "  if  he  did  not  know  the  commissioners 
to  be  honest  men,  he  should  believe  tliat  their  palmt  had 
hem  oiled,"  j  and  forbade  any  further  words  on  the  subject. 
When  Longehaye  still  ventured  to  speak  in  favor  of  certain 
persons,  "  who  were  very  poor  and  simple,  not  charged  with 
duplicity,  and  good  CalLolics  besides,"  he  fared  no  better. 
"  Away  with  you!"  cried  Noircarmes,  in  a  great  fury.;  adding 
that  he  had  already  written  to  have  execution  done  upon 
the  whole  of  them.  "  Whereupon,"  said  poor  Blood-Coun- 
cillor Longehaye,  in  his  letter  to  his  colleagues,  "  I  retired, 
I  leave  you  to  guess  how."§ 

Thus  the  workwent  on  day  after  day,  month  after  month. 
Till  the  27th  August  of  the  following  year  (1573)  the 
executioner  never  rested ;  and  when  Requesens,  successor 
to  Alva,  caused  the  prisons  of  Mons  to  be  opened,  there 
were  foimd  still  seventy-five  individuals  condemned  to  the 
block,  and  awaiting  their  fate.  || 

It  is  the  most  dreadful  comuientary  upon  the  times  in 
which  these  transactions  occurred,  that  they  could  sink 
so  soon  into  oblivion.      The  culprits  took  care  to  hide 

ConsidBrer  do  prta  toot  I'odloni  rto  n™tro  duu-B  ct  le  gmnd  noml>re  de 

■  d'eiSiailions  qne  Qdut  nvoM  prononncto  au  mflftiu  de  toiiii  nos 

'^-Lcttres  des  CoDuuissairsB  da  S3me  Juiii,  157B ;  ainid  Pul- 
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the  records  of  their  guilt,  while  succeeding  horrors,  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  at  other  places,  effaced  the  memory 
of  all  these  comparatively  obscure  murders  and  spoliations. 
The  prosperity  of  Mons,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
wealthy  manufacturing  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  was  an- 
nihilated, but  there  were  so  many  cities  in  the  same  conr 
dition  that  its  misery  was  hardly  remarkable.  Nevertheless, 
in  our  own  days,  the  fall  of  a  mouldering  tower  in  the 
ruined  Chateau  de  Naas  at  la^  revealed  the  archives  of  all 
these  crimes.*  How  the  documents  came  to  be  placed 
there  remains  a  mystery,  but  they  have  at  last  been  brought 
to  light. 

The  Spaniards  had  thus  recovered  Mons,  by  which  event 
the  temporary  revolution  throughout  the  whole  Southern 
Netherlands  was  at  an  end.  The  keys  of  that  city  luilocked 
the  gates  of  every  other  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.  The 
towns  which  had  so  lately  embraced  the  authority  of  Orange 
now  hastened  to  disavow  the  Prince  and  to  return  to  their 
ancient,  hypocritical,  and  cowardly  allegiance.t  The  new 
oaths  of  fidelity  were  in  general  accepted  by  Alva,  but  the 
beautiful  archiepiscopal  city  of  Mechlin  was  selected  for  an 
example  and  a  sacrifice. 

There  were  heavy  arrears  due  to  the  Spanish  troops.  To 
indemnify  them,  and  to  make  good  his  blasphemous  pro- 
phecy of  Divine  chastisement  for  its  past  misdeeds,  Alva 
now  abandoned  this  town  to  the  licence  of  his  soldiery. 
By  his  command  Don  Frederic  advanced  to  the  gates  and 
demanded  its  surrender.  He  was  answered  by  a  few  shots 
fi'om  the  garrison.  Those  cowardly  troops,  however,  having 
thus  plunged  the  city  still  more  deeply  into  the  disgrace 
which,  in  Alva's  eyes,  they  had  incurred  by  receiving  rebels 
within  their  walls  after  having  but  just  before  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  Spanish  forces,  decamped  during  the  night, 
and  left  the  place  defenceless.  J 

Early  next  morning  there  issued  from  the  gates  a  solemn 
procession  of  priests,  with  banner  and  crozier,  followed  by 
a  long  and  suppliant  throng  of  citizens,  who  attempted  by 
this  demonstration  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  victor.  While 
the  penitent  psalms  were  resounding,  the  soldiers  were 
busily  engaged  in  heaping  dried  branches  and  rubbish  into 
the  moat.     Before  the  religious  exercises  were  concluded, 

•  Paridaens,  279,  note  E.  t  Bor,  vi.  415. 

X  Bor,  vi.  409.    Meteren,  iv.  76. 
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thonsaiifls  had  forced  the  gates  or  climbed  the  ivalla,  and 
entered  the  city  with  a  celerity  which  only  the  hope  of 
rapine  could  inspire.  The  sack  instantly  commenced.  The 
property  of  friend  and  foe,  of  Papist  and  Calvinist,  was  in- 
discriminately rifled.  Everything  was  dismantled  and  de- 
stroyed. "  Hardly  a  nail,"  said  a  Spaniard,  writing  soon 
aflerwards  from  Brussels,  "  was  left  standing  in  the  walla." 
The  troops  seemed  to  imagine  themselves  in  a  Tiu'ldsh 
town,  and  wreaked  the  divine  vengeance  which  Alva  had 
denounced  upon  the  city  with  an  energy  which  met  with 
his  fervent  applause.* 

Three  days  long  the  horrible  scene  continued,  one  day 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Spaniards,  two  more  for  that  of  the 
Walloons  and  Germans.  Alt  the  churches,  monasteries, 
religious  houses  of  every  kind,  were  completely  sacked. 
Everj-  valuable  article  which  tliey  contained,  the  ornaments 
of  altars,  the  reUquaries,  chalices,  embroidered  curtains, 
and  carpets  of  velvet  or  damask,  the  golden  robes  of  the 
priests,  the  repositories  of  the  host,  the  precious  vessels  of 
chrism  and  extreme  unction,  the  rich  clothing  and  jewelry 
adorning  the  effigies  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  all  were  indis- 
criminately rifled  by  the  Spanish  soldiers.  The  holy  wafers 
were  trampled  under  foot,  ijie  sacrameiital  wine  was  poured 
npon  the  ground,  and,  in  brief,  aU  the  horrors  which  hod 
been  committed  by  the  iconoclasts  in  their  wildest  mo- 
ments, and  for  a  thou.sandth  part  of  which  enormities 
heretics  had  been  burned  in  di'oves,  were  now  repeated  in 
Mechlin  by  the  especial  soldiers  of  Christ,  by  Boman 
Catholics  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Netherlands  to  avenge 
the  insults  offered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  mo- 
tive, too,  which  inspired  the  sacrilegious  crew  was  not 
fanaticism,  but  the  desire  of  plunder.  The  property  of 
Btjmanists  was  taken  as  freely  as  that  of  Calvinists,  of 
which  sect  there  were,  indeed,  but  few  in  the  archiep  is  copal 
city.  Cardinal  Granvelle's  house  was  rifled.  The  pauper 
funds  deposited  in  the  convents  were  not  respected.  The 
beds  wei-e  taken  from  beneatli  sick  and  dying  women. 


•  Bor,  yl.  409.     Hoofd,  vil.  266,  EST.     Coirospondanoe  do  Fhillpps  IL,  il. 
1185.     "  Brefil  n'y  ha  Lea  SgllsB,  1.7  monsstiro,  wit  d'homnia  ou  de  ftmtDM, 
hospital  nj.  Hen  ena-6  anqiiel  Von  ttjo  port6  vetpect,  que  tont  n'Mya  ""  aaccns* 
juBqu«  aui  lisDgcB  ct  doaien  d'amrgne  dca  povrcs," — Dfinonn  da  Pillage  de 
Malinos,  2infl  Out  1673.  p.  409  ;    apod  WillanM.  MenBollnaan  vrh  hlstoriwh- 
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whether  lady  abbess  or  hospital  patient,  that  the  sacking 
might  be  torn  to  pieces  in  search  of  hidden  treasure.* 

The  iconoclasts  of  1566  had  destroyed  millions  of  pro- 
perty for  the  sake  of  an  idea,  but  they  had  appropriated 
nothing.  Moreover,  they  had  scarcely  injured  a  human 
being ;  confining  their  wrath  to  graven  images.  The 
Spaniards  at  Mechlin  spared  neither  man  nor  woman.  The 
murders  and  outrages  would  be  incredible,  were  they  not 
attested  by  most  respectable  Catholic  witnesses.  Men 
were  butchered  in  their  houses,  in  the  streets,  at  the  altars. 
Women  were  violated  by  hundreds  in  churches  and  m 
grave-yards,  t  Moreover,  the  deed  had  been  as  deliberately 
arranged  as  it  was  thoroughly  performed.  It  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  authority.  Don  Frederic,  son  of 
Alva,  and  General  Noircarmes  were  both  present  at  the 
scene,  and  applications  were  in  vain  made  to  them  that  the 
havoc  might  be  stayed.  **  They  were  seen  whispering  to  each 
other  in  the  ear  on  their  arrival,"  says  an  eye-witness  and 
a  Catholic,  "  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  affair  had  been 
resolved  upon  the  preceding  day.  The  two  contiuued  to- 
gether as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  city."  I  The  work 
was,  in  truth,  fully  accomplished.  The  ultra- Catholic, 
Jean  Eichardot,  member  of  the  Grand  Council,  and  nephew 
of  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  informed  the  state-council,  that  the 
sack  of  Mechlin  had  been  so  horrible  that  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  mothers  had  not  a  single  morsel  of  bread  to 
put  in  the  mouths  of  their  children,  who  were  dying  before 
their  eyes — so  insaae  and  cruel  had  been  the  avarice  of  the 
plunderers.  '*  He  could  say  more,"  he  added,  **  if  his  hair 
did  not  stand  on  end,  not  only  at  recounting,  but  even  at 
remembering  the  scene.  "§ 

*  DiBcours  du  Pillage  de  Malines,  2me  Octotre,  1572,  406,  407.  "Voires 
ne  ont  est^  respectez  les  repositoires  et  cyboires,  oil  estoyent  lea  sainctes 
bostyes  et  pr^cieux  corps  de  nostre  Seigneur  et  B^dempteur,  ny  les  vaisseaux 
des  saint  chresme  et  extremes  ouctions,  qui  ont  est^  ravis  par  les  soldats  £s- 
pagnols ^tir^  dehors  le  dboire,  gectantenterre  les  sainctes  hosties/'  etc.  etc 

"  Et  y  a  la  mater  d^  noires-soeurs  ha  perdu  6  florins  de  son  espargne  — ~. 
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elle ;  comme  anssi  ha  este  faict  avec  infinite  de  femmes  accouch^es  et  d'aoltres 
avort^es  et  de  malades." — ^Discours,  etc.,  409. 

t  Discours,  etc.,  415.  t  Ibid.,  411,  412. 
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lip  at  the  news. 

While  thus  Brftbaat  and  Flanders  were  scourged  back  to 
the  chains  which  they  had  so  recently  broken,  the  afFairs  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  were  not  improving  in  Zeland. 
Never  was  a  twelvemonth  so  marked  by  contradictory  for- 
tune, never  were  the  promises  of  a  spring  followed  by  such 
blight  and  disappointment  in  autumn  as  in  the  memorable 
yeai'  1672.  On  the  island  of  Walcheren.  Middelbui^  and 
Amemuyde  still  held  for  the  King — Campveer  and  Flushing 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  On  the  island  of  South  Beve- 
land,  the  city  of  Goes  or  Tergoes  was  still  stoutly  defended 
by  a  small  garrison  of  Spanish,  troops.  As  long  aa  the  place 
held  out,  the  city  of  Middelburg  could  be  maintained. 
Should  that  important  city  fall,  the  Spaniards  would  lose 
all  hold  upon  Walcheren  and  the  province  of  Zeland. 
Jerome  de  Zeraerts,  a  brave,  faithful,  but  singularly  un- 
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lucky  officer,  commanded  for  the  Prince  in  Walcheren.*  He 
had  attempted  by  various  hastily-planned  expeditions  to  give 
employment  to  his  turbulent  soldiery,  but  fortune  had  re- 
fused to  smile  upon  his  efforts.  He  had  laid  siege  to  Mid- 
delburg  and  failed.  He  had  attempted  Tergoes  and  had 
been  compelled  ingloriously  to  retreat  The  citizens  of  Flush- 
ing, on  his  return,  had  shut  the  gates  of  the  town  in  his 
face,  and  for  several  days  refused  to  admit  him  or  his  troops-f 
To  retrieve  this  disgrace,  which  had  sprung  rather  from  the 
insubordination  of  his  followers  and  the  dislike  which  they 
bore  his  person  than  from  any  want  of  coiurage  or  conduct 
on  his  part,  he  now  assembled  a  force  of  seven  thousand 
men,  marched  again  to  Tergoes,  and  upon  the  26th  of 
August  laid  siege  to  the  place  in  form.  J  The  garrison  was 
very  insufficient,  and  altiiough  they  conducted  themselves 
with  great  bravery,  it  was  soon  evident  that  unless  rein- 
forced they  must  yield.  With  their  overthrow  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  Spaniards  would  lose  the  important  maritime 
province  of  Zeland,  and  the  Duke  accordingly  ordered 
D*Avila,  who  commanded  in  Antwerp,  to  throw  succor  into 
Tergoes  without  delay.  Attempts  were  made,  by  sea  and 
by  land,  to  this  effect,  but  were  all  unsuccessful.  The  Ze- 
landers  commanded  the  waters  with  their  fleet,  and  were 
too  much  at  home  among  those  gulfs  and  shallows  not  to 
be  more  than  a  match  for  their  enemies.  Baffled  in  their 
attempt  to  relieve  the  town  by  water  or  by  land,  the  Spaniards 
conceived  an  amphibious  scheme.  Their  plan  led  to  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  arms  which  distinguishes  the 
history  of  this  war. 

The  Scheld,  flowing  past  the  city  of  Antwerp  and  separ 
rating  the  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  opens  wide 
its  two  arms  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  before  it  joins 
the  sea.  Between  these  two  arms  lie  the  isles  of  Zeland,  half 
floating  upon,  half  submerged  by,  the  waves.  The  town  of 
Tergoes  was  the  dhief  city  of  South  Beveland,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  archipelago,  but  South  Beveland  had 
not  always  been  an  island.  Fifty  years  before,  a  tempest, 
one  of  the  most  violent  recorded  in  the  stormy  annals  of 
that  exposed  country,  had  overthrown  all  barriers,  §  the 
waters  of  the  German  Ocean,  lashed  by  a  succession  of 

*  Bor,  vi.  392.  f  Ib]d.,vi.  394.  t  Ibid. 

§  Mendoza,  viii.  166,  et  eeq. — Compai'e  Guicciardiui  and  Bcntivoglio,  vil, 
109—114. 


north  winds,  having  been  driven  upon  the  low  coast  of 
Zeland  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  carried  off  througli 
the  narrow  straits  of  Dover.  The  dykes  of  the  isiland  had 
burst,  the  ocean  had  swept  over  the  land,  hundreds  of  vil- 
lages hod  been  over^-helmed,  and  a  tract  of  country  torn 
from  the  province  and  buried  for  ever  beneath  the  sea.  This 
"Drowned  Land,"*  as  it  is  called, now  separated  the  island 
from  the  main.  At  low  tide  it  was,  however,  possible  for 
experienced  pilots  to  ford  the  estuaiy,  which  Lad  usurped 
the  place  of  the  land.  The  average  depth  was  between  four 
and  five  feet  at  low  water,  while  tlie  tide  rose  and  fell  at 
least  ten  feet ;  the  bottom  was  muddy  and  treacherous,  and 
it  was,  moreover,  traversed  by  three  living  streams  or  chan- 
nels, always  mudi  too  deep  to  be  fordable.-|- 

Captain  Piomaert,  a  Fleming  of  great  experience  and 
bravery,  warmly  attached  to  the  King's  cause,  conceived  the 
plan  of  sending  reinforcements  across  this  drowned  district 
to  the  city  of  Tergoes,  Accompanied  by  two  peasants  of 
the  country,  well  acquainted  with  the  track,  he  twice  accom- 
plished the  dangerous  and  difficult  passive,  which,  from 
dryland  to  dry  land,  was  nearly  ten  English  miles  in  length. 
Having  thus  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
enterprise,  he  laid  his  plan  before  the  ypauish  colonel, 
M  on  dragon.  [ 

That  courageous  veteran  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal, 
examined  the  ground,  and  after  consultation  with  Sancho 
d'Avila,  resolved  in  person  to  lead  an  expedition  along  the 
path  suggested  by  Flomaert.  Three  thousand  picked  men, 
a  thousand  Irum  each  nation,^ — Spaniards,  Walloons,  and 
Germans,  were  speedily  and  secretly  assembled  at  Eergen- 
op-Zoom,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  city,  at  a  place 
called  Aggier,||  it  was  necessary  that  the  expedition  should 
set  forth.  A  quantity  of  sacks  were  provided,  in  which 
a  supply  of  biscuit  and  of  powder  wa.s  placed,  one  to  be 
carried  by  each  soldier  upon  his  head.  Although  it  was 
aheady  late  in  the  autumn,  the  weather  was  propitious ;  the 
troops,  not  yet  informed  as  to  the  secret  enterprise  for 
which  tliey  had  been  selected,  were  already  assembled  at 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  Mondragon,  who  nolwitbstand- 

■  "  Venlmnken  land."— Bor,  vi.  39i. 
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ing  his  age,  had  resolyed  upon  heading  the  hazardoos  ex- 
pedition, now  briefly,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  October, 
explained  to  them  the  nature  of  the  service.  His  state- 
meot  of  the  dangers  which  they  were  aboot  to  encounter, 
rather  inflamed  than  diminished  their  ardor.  Their  endm- 
siasm  became  mabounded,  as  he  described  the  importance 
of  the  citv  which  thev  were  abont  to  save,  and  alluded  to 
the  glory  which  would  be  won  by  those  who  thus  coura^ 
ouslv  came  forward  to  its  rescue.  The  time  of  abont  half 
ebb-tide  having  anived,  the  veteran,  preceded  only  by  tfase 
guides  and  Plomaert,  plunged  gaily  into  Ihe  waves,  followed 
by  his  army,  almost  in  single  file.  The  water  was  never 
lower  than  the  breast,  often  higher  than  the  shoulder.  The 
distance  to  the  island,  three  and  a  half  leagues  at  least,  ^ivas 
to  be  accomplished  within,  at  most,  six  hours,  or  the  rising 
tide  would  overwhelm  them  for  ever.  And  thus,  across  the 
quaking  and  uncertain  slime,  which  often  refused  them  a 
Noting,  that  adventurous  band,  five  hours  long,  pursued 
their  midnight  march,  sometimes  swimming  for  their  lives^ 
and  always  struggling  with  the  waves  which  every  instant 
tiffeatened  to  engulph  them. 

Before  the  tide  had  risen  to  more  than  half-flood,  befoze 
the  day  had  dawned,  the  army  set  foot  on  dry  land  again, 
at  the  village  of  Irseken.  Of  the  whole  three  thousand, 
only  nine  unlucky  individuals  had  been  drowned  ;  so  much 
had  courage  and  discipline  availed  in  that  dark  and  peril- 
ous passage  through  the  veiy  bottom  of  the  sea*  The 
Duke  of  Alva  might  well  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  original  achievements  in  the  annals  of  war.f 
The  beacon  fires  were  immediately  lighted  upon  the  shore, 
as  agreed  upon,  to  inform  Sancho  dAvila,  who  was  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  result  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  troops.  A  brief  repose  was  then  allowed. 
At  the  approach  of  daylight,  they  set  forth  from  Irseken, 
which  lay  about  four  leagues  from  Tergoes.  The  news 
that  a  Spanish  army  had  thus  arisen  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  flew  before  them  as  they  marched.  The  besieging 
force  commanded  the  water  with  their  fleet,  the  land 
with  their  army;  yet  had  these  indomitable  Spaniards 
found  a  path  which  was  neither  land  nor  water,  and  had 
thus  stolen  upon  them  in  the  silence  of  night.     A  panic 

*  Bentivoglio,  Mcndoza,  Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.     MetorcD,  iv.  76,  77. 
t  Correspnndanre  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1179. 
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preocded  them  as  they  fell  upon  a  foe  much  Buporior  ihi 
number  to  their  own  force.  It  was  impossible  for  'iZeraerts 
to  induce  bis  Eoldiera  to  offer  reslslBuee.  The  patriot  army 
fled  precipitately  and  ignominiously  to  their  sltips.  hotly 
pui-sued  by  the  Spaniards,  vho  overtook  and  'destroyed  the 
whole  of  their  rear-guard  before  tliey  could  emborit.  This 
done,  the  gallant  litde  garrison  which  had  bo  suocesBfully 
held  the  city,  was  reinforced  with  the  courageous  veterans 
who  had  come  to  thdi-  relief,  ll'is  audacious  project  thus 
brilliantly  accomplished,  the  "good  old  Mondi'ftgon,"*  as 
his  soldiers  called  him,  returned  to  the  province  of  Bra- 
bant, f 

AJ'ter  the  capture  of  Mons  and  the  sack  of  Mechlin,  the 
Puke  of  Alva  had  taken  hie  way 'to  Kimwegcn,  having 
despatched  his  son,  Don  Frederic,  to  reduce  the  norlhem 
and  eastern  country,  which  was  only  too  ready  to  submit 
to  the  conqueror.  Very  little  resistance  was  made  by  any 
of  the  cities  which  had  so  recently,  and  with  such  enthn- 
siaam,  embraced  the  cause  of  Orange.  Zutphen  attempted 
a  feeble  opposition  to  the  eutranae  of  the  King's  troops, 
and  received  a  dreadful  chastisement  in  consequenoe. 
Alva  sent  orders  to  his  Bon  to  leave  not  a  single  man  aliva 
in  the  mti/,  and  to  burn  every  house  to  the  ground.!  '^e 
Duke's  command  was  almost  literally  obeyed.  Don 
Frederic  entered  Zutphen,  and  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing put  the  whole  gturison  to  the  Bword.  The  citizens 
next  fell  a  defenceless  prey ;  some  being  slabbed  in  the 
streets,  some  hanged  on  die  trees  which  decorated  the 
city,  some  stripped  stark  naked,  and  turned  out  into  the 
fields  to  freeze  to  death  in  the  wintrj-  night.  As  the  -work 
of  death  became  too  fatiguing  for  the  butchers,  five  hun- 
dred innocent  butchers  were  tied  two  and  two,  bock  to 
back,  and  drowned  like  doga  in  the  river  Yasel.  A  few 
stragglers  viho  had  contrived  to  elude  pursuit  at  first,  were 
afterwards  taken  from  their  hiding-places,  and  bung  upon 
th»  gaUowi  by  the  Jeet,  some  of  which  victims  suffered 
diiys  and  nights  of  agony  before  deatli  came  to  tlieir  relief. 
It  is  Bupei-fiuous  to  add  that  the  outrages  upon  women 
were  no  less  universal  in  Zutphen  than  ihej'  had  been  in 
eveiy  city  captured  or  occupied    by  the  Spanish  ti-oops. 

•  '■  BI  liuono  tMJo  MiinJrngoB." — CorreBpondBnoo  da  Pl.ilippa  U.,  U79. 
t  BcnCiTDgUo,  Bur,  Umdau,  Hoofd,  MEUrsli,  ubi  *Vp. 
t  Cun-LBpoaiUucfl  do  Fliilippe  IL,  IL  1180. 
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These  horrors  continued  till  scarcely  chastity   or  life  re- 
mained, throughout  the  miserable  city.* 

This  attack  and  massacre  had  been  so  suddenly  executed, 
that  assistance  would  hardly  have  been  possible,  even  had 
there  been  disposition  to  render  it.  There  was,  however, 
no  such  disposition.  The  whole  country  w'sls  ah*eady 
cowering  again,  except  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Ze- 
land.  No  one  dared  approach,  even  to  learn  what  had 
occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  for  days  after  its 
doom  had  been  accomplished.  **A  wail  of  agony  was 
heard  above  Zutphen  last  Sunday,"  wrote  Count  Nieiiwenar, 
"  a  sound  as  of  a  mighty  massacre,  but  we  know  not  what 
has  taken  place."! 

Count  Van  den  Betg,  another  brother-in-law  of  Orange, 
proved  himself  signally  unworthy  of  the  illustrious  race  to 
which  he  was  allied.  He  had,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  received  the  homage  of  the  cities  of  Gelderland  and 
Overyssel,  on  behalf  of  the  patriot  Prince.  He  now  basely 
abandoned  the  field  where  he  had  endeavoured  to  gather 
laurels  while  the  sim  of  success  had  been  shining.  Having 
written  from  Kampen,  whither  he  had  retired,  that  he 
meant  to  hold  the  city  to  the  last  gasp,  he  immediately 
afterwards  fled  secretly  and  precipitately  from  the  country.  J 
In  his  flight  he  was  plundered  by  his  own  people,  while 
his  wife,  Mary  of  Nassau,  then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
was  left  behind,  disguised  as  a  peasant  girl,  in  an  obsciu-e 
village.  § 

With  the  flight  of  Van  den  Berg,  all  the  cities  which, 
under  his  guidance,  had  raised  the  standard  of  Orange, 
deserted  the  cause  at  once.  Friesland  too,  where  Eobles 
obtained  a  victory  over  six  thousand  patriots,  again  sub- 
mitted to^the  yoke.  But  if  the  ancient  heart  of  the  free 
Frisians  was  beating  thus  feebly,  there  was  still  spirit  left 
among  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
It  was  not  while  William  of  Orange  was  within  her  bordei-s, 
nor  while  her  sister  provinces  had  proved  recreant  to  him, 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1180.  Bor,  \'i.  415.  Hoofd,  vii.  274. 
Meteren,  iv.  78. — Compare  Mundozii,  viii.  172,  aud  Bentivoglio,  vi.  114,  who 
glides  rapidly  over  these  scenes  of  horror  with  a  smoothness  all  his  own. 

t  **  Aussi  diet  on  que  dimanche  passt5  on  a  ouy  ung  grand  jammorgeschrfty 
et  tuerie  dedans  Zutfen,  mais  on  ne  sguit  ce  qne  c'cst." — Oomto  Nieuweniir  to 
Louis  of  Nassau.     Arcliives  de  la  Maison  d'Oninge,  etc.,  iy.  28. 

I  Bor,  vi.  415.     Meteren,  iv.  78.     Hoofd,  vii.  274. 

§  Con-espondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1186. 
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that  Holland  would  follow  their  base  example.  No  rebel- 
lion being  left,  except  in  the  north-western  extremities  of 
the  Netherlands,  Don  Frederic  waa  ordered  to  proceed 
from  Zutphen  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Holland.  The  little  city  of  Naarden,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  lay  in  his  path,  and  had  not  yet  for- 
mally submitted.  On  the  iJJind  of  November  a  company  of 
one  hundred  troopers  was  sent  to  the  city  gates  to  demand 
its  surrender.  The  small  garrison  which  had  been  left  by 
the  Prince  was  not  disposed  to  resist,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
burghers  was  stouter  than  their  walls.  They  answered  the 
summons  by  a  declaration  that  they  had  thus  far  held  the 
city  for  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and,  with  God's 
help,  would  continue  so  to  do.  As  the  horsemen  departed 
witli  this  reply,  a  lunatic,  colled  Adrian,  mounted  the  ram- 
parts and  discharged  a  culverine  among  them.*  No  man 
was  injured,  but  the  words  of  defiance,  and  the  shot  fired  by 
a  madman's  hand,  were  destined  to  be  fearfully  answered. 

Meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  which  was  at 
best  far  from  strong,  and  ill  provided  with  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  soldiers,  despatched  importunate  messages  to 
Sonoy,  and  to  other  patriot  generals  nearest  to  them, 
soliciting  reinforcements.  Their  messengers  came  back 
almost  empty  handed.  They  brought  a  little  powder  and 
a  great  many  promises,  but  not  a  single  man-at-arms,  not  a 
ducat,  not  apiece  of  artillery.  The  most  influential  com- 
manders, moreover,  advised  an  honorable  capitulation,  if 
it  were  still  possible,  -f 

Thus  baffled,  the  burghers  of  the  httle  city  found  their 
proud  position  quite  untenable.  They  accordingly,  on  the 
Ist  of  December,  despatched  the  burgomaster  and  a  sena- 
tor to  Amersfoort,  to  make  terms,  if  possible,  with  Don 
Frederic,  t  When  these  envoys  reached  the  place,  they 
were  refused  admission  to  the  general's  presence.  The 
array  had  already  been  ordered  to  move  forward  to  Naarden, 
and  they  were  directed  to  accompany  the  advance  guard, 
and  to  expect  their  reply  at  the  gates  of  their  own  city. 
This  command  was  sufficiently  ominous.  The  impression 
which  it  made  upon  them  was  confirmed  by  the  warning 
voices  of  their  friends  in  Amersfoort,  who  entreated  them 
not  to  return  to  Naarden.     The  advice  was  not  lost  upon 
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one  of  the  two  envoys.  After  they  had  advancecD  a  litde 
distanoe  on  their  journey,  the  bui*gomaster  Liaupefntszooii 
slid  privately  out  of  the  sledge  in  which  they  were  travel- 
ling, leaving  his  cloak  behind  him.  "Adieu;  I  think! 
will  not  venture  back  to  Naarden  at  present,'*  said  he,, 
calmly,  as  he  abandoned  his  companion  to  his  fhte.'''^'  The 
other,  who  could  not  so  easily  desert  his  children,  his  wife, 
and  his  fellow-citizens,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  went  forward 
OS  calmly  to  share  in  their  impending  doom. 

The  army  reached  Busseni,  half  a  league  distant  from: 
Naarden,  in  the  evening.  Here  Don  Frederic  established 
his  head-quarfcers,  and=proceeded  to  invest  the  city.  Senator 
Gerrit  was  then  directed  to  return  to  Naarden  and  to  bring 
out  a  more  numerous  deputation  on  the  following  morning, 
duly  empowered  to  surrender  the  place.  The  envoy  ac- 
cordingly returned  next  day,  accompanied  by  Liambeit 
HortensiuSi  rector  of  a  Latin  academy,  together  with  four 
other  citizens.  Before  this  deputation  had  reached  Bussem, 
they- were  met  by  Julian  Eoii:ero,  who  informed  them  that 
hO'  was  commissioned  to  treat  with  them  on  the  part  of 
Don  Frederic.  He  demanded  the  keys  of  the  city,  and 
gave  the  deputation  a  solemn  pledge  that  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  sacredly  respected. 
To  attest  this  assurance,  Don  Julian  gave  his  hand  three 
several  times  to  Lambert  Hortensius.  A  soldier's  word 
thus  plighted,  the  commissioners,  without  exchanging  any 
written  documents,  surrendered  the  keys,  and  immediately 
afterwards  accompanied  Romero  into  the  city,  who  was 
soon,  followed,  by  five  or  six  hundred  musketeers,  f 

To  give  these  guests  a  hospitable  reception,  all  the 
housewives  of  the  city  at  once  set  about  preparations  for  a 
sumptuous  feast,  to  which  the  Spaniards  did  ample  justice, 
while  the  colonel  and  his  officers  were  entertained  by 
Senator  Gerrit  at  his  own  house.  J  As  soon  as  this  con- 
viviality had'  come  to  an  end,  Romero,  accompanied  by  his 
host,  walked  into  the  square.  The  great  bell  had  been 
meantime- ringing,  and  tbe  citizens  had  been  summoned  to 
assemble  in  the  Gast  Huis  Church,  then  used  as  a  town 
hall.§    In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  iive  hundi*cd  had 

*'  **  Adioa,  ik  konim  tiict  vredcrbinucn  Naarden  voor  ditpas." — Bor,  vi.  417. 

♦  Ibid.    Hoofd,  vii.  277. 

t  Hoofd,  vii.  278.  §  Bor,  HooftL 
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enterod.  tHe  building,  and  atood  quietly  ttwailjng  whatever 
measures  might  be  olfeiedfor  llieir  deliberation.  Suiidenly 
a  pi'iest,  who  hiul  been  pacing  to  and  fro  before  tlie  church 
door,  entered  tJia  building,  and  bade  them  all  prepare  for 
death;  but  the  announcement,  the  preparation,  and  the 
death)  were  simultaneous.*  Tlie  door  was  ilung  open,  and 
a  bond  of  amied  Spaniards  rushed  across  the  sacred  threeh- 
holil.  They  fired  a  single  vuUej  upon  the  defenceless  herd- 
and  then  sprang  in  upon  them  wiiJi  sword  and  dagger.  A 
yell  of  despab  arose  as  the  miserable  victims  saw  how  hope- 
lesely  they  were  engI^i;ad,  aud  behrld  the  ferocious  faces  of 
thett'  butchers.  The  caroage  within'  that  narrow  space  wae 
compact  and  mpid.  Within  a  few  minutes  ail  were  de- 
spatciied,  Euid  among  them  Senator  Gen-it;  from  whose  table 
the  Spanish  commander  had  but  just  risen.  The  church 
was  tlten  sat  on  fire,  and  the  dead  and  djing  were  con- 
sumed to  ashes  togetlier.-]- 

Inflamed  but  not  satiatad,  the  Spaniards  then  rushed  into 
the  streets,  thirsty  far  fresh  horrors.  The  houses  were  all 
rifled  of  their  contents,  and  men  were  forced  to  carry  the^ 
booty  to  the  camp,  who  were  then  struck  dead  as  their' 
reward.  The  town  was  then  fired  in  every  direction,  that 
the  skulking  ciciz.ens  might  ba  forced  from  their  hiding- 
places.  As  faet  as  they  coiue  forlli  they  were  put  to  death" 
by  their  impatient  foes.  Some  were  pierced'  with  rapiers, 
some  were  chopped  to  pieces  with  axes,  some  were  sur- 
rounded in  the  blazing  streets  by  troops  of  laughing  soldiers, 
intoxicated,  not  with  wine  but  with  blood,  who  tos&od  them. 
to  and  fro  with  their  iances,  and  derived  a  wild  amusement 
from  their  dying  agonies.  Those  who  attempted  resistance- 
were  crimped  aJive  like  fishes,  and  left  to  gasp  tliemsolves 
to  death  in  lingering  torture.  |  The  soldiers  becoming 
more  and  more  insane,  as  the  Ibu!  work  went  on,  opened 
the  veins  of  some  of  their  victims,  and  drank  their  blood  as 
if  it  were  wine.^  Some  of  the  bui^hers  were  for  a.  time 
spared,  that  they  might  witness  the  violation  of  tlieir  wives 
and  daughters,  and  were  tlien  butchered  in  company  with 
these  still  more  unfortunate  victinis.  ||  Mir.ocles  of  bi'utality 
were  accomplished.    Neither  church  nor  hearth  was  sacred. 

rdsnen  sturran  was  sen  ding."— Qoofd,  vU.  278. 


««a  tuire  doodt." 
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Men  were  slain,  women  outraged  at  the  altars,  in  the  streets, 
in  their  hlazing  homes.  The  life  of  Lambert  Hortensius 
was  spared,  out  of  regard  to  his  learning  and  genius,  but 
he  hardly  could  thank  his  foes  for  the  boon,  for  they  struck 
his  only  son  dead,  and  tore  his  heart  out  before  his  father's 
eyes.*  Hardly  any  man  or  woman  survived,  except  by 
accident.  A  body  of  some  hundred  burghers  made  their 
escape  across  the  snow  into  the  open  countiy.  They  were, 
however,  overtaken,  stripped  stark  naked,  and  hung  upon 
the  trees  by  the  feet,  to  freeze,  or  to  perish  by  a  more 
lingering  death.  Most  of  them  soon  died,  but  twenty,  who 
happened  to  be  wealthy,  succeeded  after  enduring  much 
torture,  in  purchasing  their  lives  of  their  inhuman  perse- 
cutors. The  principal  burgomaster,  Heinrich  Lambertszoon, 
was  less  fortunate.  Known  to  be  affluent,  he  was  tortured 
by  exposing  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  a  fire  until  they  were 
almost  consumed.  On  promise  that  his  life  should  be 
spared,  he  then  agreed  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom ;  but  hardly 
had  he  furnished  die  stipulated  sum  when,  by  express  order 
of  Don  Frederic  himself,  he  was  hanged  in  his  own  door- 
way, and  his  dissevered  limbs  afterwards  nailed  to  the  gates 
of  the  city.f 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Naarden,  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens, were  thus  destroyed ;  and  now  Don  Frederic  issued 
peremptory  orders  that  no  one,  on  pain  of  death,  should 
give  lodging  or  food  to  any  fugitive.  He  likewise  forbade 
to  the  dead  all  that  could  now  be  forbidden  them — a  grave. 
Three  weeks  long  did  these  unburied  bodies  pollute  the 
streets,  nor  could  the  few  wretched  women  who  still 
cowered  within  such  houses  as  had  escaped  the  flames  ever 
move  from  their  lurking-places  without  treading  upon  the 
festering  remains  of  what  had  been  their  husbands,  their  fa- 
thers, or  their  brethren.  Such  was  the  express  command  of 
him  whom  the  flatterers  called  the  **  most  divine  genius  ever 
known."  Shortly  afterwards  came  an  order  to  dismantle 
the  fortifications,  which  had  certainly  proved  sufficiently 
feeble  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  to  raze  what  was  left  of 

*  Bor,  vi.  419.  Hoofd. — It  was  even  said  that  they  devoured  it ;  nor  waa 
this  the  only  act  of  cannibalism  of  which  they  wera  accused,  for  it  was  said  and 
believed  by  many  that  the  bodies  of  children  were  roasted  and  eaten  by  the 
soldiers.  These  last  traits  of  horror  are,  however,  only  mentioned  by  Hoofd 
as  reports.  The  tearing  out  of  the  heart  before  the  father's  eyes  is  attested 
both  by  him  and  by  Bor. 

t  Hoofd,  vii.  280. 
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the  city  from  the  surface  of  (he  earth.     The  work  was  fiiith- 
fiilly  accomplished,  and  for  a  long  time  Naarden  ceased  to 

Alva  wrote,  with  his  usual  complacency  in  such  cases,  to 
his  sovereign,  that  "  they  had  cut  the  throats  of  the  hur- 
ghers  and  all  the  garrison,  and  that  they  had  not  left  a 
mother's  son  alive."!  The  statement  was  almost  literally 
correct,  nor  was  the  cant  with  which  these  bloodhounds 
commented  upon  their  crimes  less  odious  than  their  guilL 

"  It  was  a  pennissum  of  God,"  stud  the  Duke,  "that  these 
people  should  have  undertaken  to  defend  a  ci^,  which  was 
so  weak  that  no  other  persons  would  have  attempted  such 
a  thing."  ]  Nor  was  the  reflection  of  Mendoza  less  pious. 
"  The  sack  of  Naarden,"  said  that  really  brave  and  accom- 
pUfihed  cavalier,  "  was  a  chastisement  which  must  be 
believed  to  have  taken  place  by  express  permission  of  a 
Divine  Providence  ;  a  punishment  for  having  been  the  first 
of  the  Holland  towns  in  which  heresy  built  its  nest,  whence 
it  has  taken  flight  to  all  the  neighboring  cities. "§ 

It  is  not  without  reluctance,  but  still  with  a  stem  deter- 
mination, that  the  historian  should  faithfully  record  these 
transactions.  To  extenuate  would  be  base  ;  to  exaggerate 
impossible.  It  is  good  that  the  world  should  not  forget 
how  much  wrong  has  been  endured  by  a  single  nation  at 
the  hands  of  despotism,  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  God. 
There  have  been  tongues  and  pens  enough  to  narrate  the 
excesses  of  the  people,  bursting  from  time  to  time  out  of 
slavery  into  madness.  It  is  good,  too,  that  those  crimes 
should  be  remembered,  and  freshly  pondered ;  but  it  is 
equally  wholesome  to  study  the  opposite  picture.  Tyranny, 
ever  young  and  ever  old,  constantly  reproducing  herself 
with  the  same  stony  features,  with  the  same  imposing  mask 


Eor,  Ti.  41B.  Hoofd,  vii.  HSO. 
"  Drgollnroa  biirgeBeB  j  aoldad 
iB  Philippe  n.,  11, 


Esteren,  It.  78. 

in  eacaparae  bomlironaBcidD,"— Cotre- 

ifiy  ioliBbltaiit  of  Naardon  wss  put  to 

tbs  Birord,  Ba;«  tta«  nltca-Catholio  Rsnom  de  Franco,  except  the  accloslHMics 

pillDgnd.  orter  which  a  Sre  was  lighted,  "qullacaikwnimaniffirEnwnr."— Hist 
dca  Cansn  dee  lUvoltea  dcs  FayB-Baa,  MS.,  ii.  n. 

I  Cqireapoodnnee  do  Philippe  It.,  H.  1188. 

i  Ucudu&L,  viii.  173.— The  datiula  ot  theae  acts  of  iniquity  h&re  enl;  been 
preaorved  by  the  Dafili  writers,  Mendoia,  and  Cabrera  (who  alwaja  foUowi 
MendoEB),  diflmlsa  the  aicklne  of  eseh  inoceeaiTe  city  with  n  phrase  and  a  pious 
^acolatiun.  Alva  brieSy  coDdeoees  the  tmncipal  horrora  io  a  fev  eoergvtio 
linw.— CompMo  Wagenaer.  Vad.  Hist  Ti.  403— i08  ;  Uetoron,  It.  78 ;  Bentl- 
TOgUo,  Ti.  116. 
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which  ^e  has  worn  tlirough  all  ages,  can  nererbe  too  mi* 
nutcly  examined,  especially  when  she  paints  her  own  pom 
trait,  and  when  the  secret  history  of  her  guilt  is  furnisiied 
by  the  confessions  of  her  lovers.  The  perasal  oi  her  traits 
^1  not  make  us  love  popular  liberty  the  less. 

The  history  of  Alva's  administration  in  the  Netlierlands 
iS'  one  of  those  pictures  which  strike  us  almost  dumb  with, 
wonder.  Why  has  the  Almighty  suffered  such  crimes  to  be 
perpetrated  in  Mis  sacred  name  ?  Was  it  necessary  that- 
many  generations^  should  wade  througli  this  blood  in  order 
to  acquire  for  theis  descendants  the  blessings^  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom?  Was  it  necessary  that  an  Alva  should 
ravage  a  peaceful  nation  with  sword  and  i^ame — that  deso^ 
lation  should  be  spread  over  a  happy  land,  in  order  that  the 
pure  and  heroic  character  of  a  William  o£  Omnge  should 
stand  forth  more  conspicuously,  like  an  antique  statoe  o£' 
spotless  marble  against  a  stormy  sky? 

After  the  army  which  the  Prince  had  so  unsuccessMly  led: 
to  the  relief  of  Mons  had  been  disbanded,  he  had  himself 
repaired  to  Holland.  He  had  come  to  Kampen  shortly  be- 
fore its  defection  from  his-  cause.  Thence  he  had  been  es- 
corted across  the-  Zuyder  Zee  to  Enkhuizen.^  He  came  to 
that  province,  the  only  one  which  through  goodiand  ill  report 
remained' entirely  faithful  to. him,  not  as. a  conqueror  butaat 
an  imsuccessfnl,  proscribed  man.  But;  there  were  warm 
hearts  beating  within  those  cold  lagunes,  and  no  conqueror 
returning  from  a  brilliant  series  of  victories  could  have  been 
received  with  more  aflfeotionate  respect  than  William  in  that 
darkest  hour  of  the  country's  history.  He  had  but  seventy 
horsemen,  at  his  back,  all,  which  remained  of  the  twent}*^  thoui^ 
sand  troops^ which  he  had: a  second' time  levied  in  Germany, 
and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  at  that  period  hopeless  for  him-, 
to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  third  army.  He  had  now  come 
thither  to  share  the  fate,  of  Holland,  at  least,  if  he  could  not 
accomplish  her  liberation.  Hie  went  from  city  to  city,  ad- 
viising  with  the  magistracies  and  with  the  inhabitants,  and  ar- 
ranging many  matters^  pertaining  both  to  peace  and.war.f  Ai;. 
Harlem  the  States  of  the  Provinces,  according  to  his  request, 
had  been  assembled.  The  assembly  begged  him  to  lay  be- 
fore them,  if  iti  were  possible,  any  schemes  and  means  whiclx 
he  might  have:  devised-  for  iurther  resistance  to  the  Duke  of' 

*-  Bor,  vi:  414.    Hbold,  Yii.  2G4. 

t  L«ttcr  of  St.  Aldegonde  in  Archives  do  la  Maison  d'Orangc,  iv.  22. 
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Alva.  Thus  soUcitficl,  the  Prince,  in  ft  very  secret  seaaion, 
imfolded  hia  plans,  and  satisfied  them  as  to  the  futui'«  pros' 
peots  of  the  oause.*  UiB<  spescli  has  nowhere  been  pre- 
served.  His  strict  iBJunetions  as  to  aecreoy,  doubtless,  pre- 
vented or  effaceiany  record  of  the  session.  It  is  probable, 
howaver,  that  he  entered  more  ftilly  into  the  state  of  liis 
negotiations  with  England,  and  into  the  poasibility  of  a  re- 
sumption by  Count  Louis  of  his  privala.  Intercoui-se  with, 
the  Freneii  court,  than  it  was  safe,  publicly,  to  divulge. 

After  the  aonclusioniof  the  sack  and  mas^aera  of  Nruffden, 
Don  Frederic  had  hastened  to  Ajnatendam,  f  where  the  Duke 
was  then  quartered,  that  he  might  receive  the  patci-nal  bene- 
diction lor  his  well-accomplished  work.  The  royal  appro- 
bation was  soon  afterwards  added  to  the  applause  of  his 
parent,  and  the  Duke  was  warmly  congmtulated  in  a  letter 
written  by  Philip  as  soon  as  the  murderous  deed  was  known, 
that  Don  Frederic  bad  so  plainly  shown  himself  to  ba  his 
father's  aon.  \  There  was  now  mone  work  for  father  and  son. 
Amsterdam  was  the  only  point,  in  Holland  which  held,  for 
Alva,  and  from  tiint  point  it  was  determined  to  recover  the 
whole  province.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  establiblied'  ia 
the  southern  district :  Diedi-ich.  Sonoy,  bis  lieutenant,  was 
stationed  in> North  Holland.^  The  important  city  of  Har- 
lem lEy  between  the  two,  at  a  spot  where  the  whole  breadth 
of  (he  territory,  from  sea  to  sea.  was  less  than  an  hour's 
walk.  With  the  fell  of  that  city  tlie  province  would  be  cut 
in  twain,  the  rebellious  forces  utterly  dis6e\*ered,  and  all  fuiv 
tber  resistance,  it  was  thought,  rendered  impossible. 

Tile  inhabitants  of  Uariem  tnltthabdanger.  Bosau,  Alina's 
stadholder  for  Holland,  had  foiiually  announced  the  system 
hitherto  pursued  at  Mecldin,  Zutphen,  and  Nanrden,  as  the 
deliberata  policy  of  liie  government.  The  King's  represen- 
tatj-ve  hadi  fi)rmaJly  proclaimed  the  extermination  of  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  eveiy  city  which  opposed  his  authority,|| 
but  the  promulgation  andi  ptactioe  of  sueh  a  system  had  an. 
opposite  effect  to  tlie  one  intended.  The  hearts  of  tile  Hol- 
landers were  rather  steeled  to  resistance  than  awedinto  sub- 
mis^oa  by  the  Hate'  of  Naarden.  IT    A  fortunate  event,  tooi 

■  Bar,  Ti.  il4.     Waganoei',  Vad.  Hist.,  vl.  330,  3BT. 
t  Bor,  vi.  420,  431. 

t  CorraeiiDiHlBtias  de  niUtlme  n. ,  ii.  1197: 
i  Bor,  Tl.  424.  ||  lUd.,  417. 

__1  Ibid.,  Yi,  420.     Hoofd,  vil.  B80,  BSl.     Mfltoinu,  iv.  78.     Ccntivoglio,  tl. 
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was  accepted  as  a  lucky  omen  for  the  coming  contest.  A 
little  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  belonging  to  Holland,  had  been 
frozen  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amsterdam.  Don  Frederic, 
on  his  arrival  from  Naarden,  despatched  a  body  of  picked 
men  over  the  ice  to  attack  the  imprisoned  vessels.  The 
crews  had,  however,  fortified  themselves  by  dig^ng  a  wide 
trench  around  the  whole  fleet,  which  thus  became  from 
the  moment  an  almost  impregnable  fortress.  Out  of  this 
frozen  citadel  a  strong  band  of  well-armed  and  skilfiil 
musk^eers  sallied  forth  upon  skates  as  the  besieging  force 
advanced.  A  rapid,  brilliant,  and  slippery  skirmish  suc- 
ceeded, in  which  the  Hollanders,  so  accustomed  to  such 
sports,  easily  vanquished  their  antagonists,  and  drove  them 
off  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  left  dead 
upon  the  ice.*  "  *Twas  a  thing  never  heard  of  before  to- 
day," said  Alva,  "  to  see  a  body  of  arquebusiers  thus  skir- 
mishing upon  a  frozen  sea."  t  In  the  course  of  the  next 
four-and-twenty  hours  a  flood  and  a  rapid  thaw  released 
the  vessels,  which  all  escaped  to  Enkhuizen,  while  a  frost, 
immediately  and  strangely  succeeding,  made  pursuit  im- 
possible. X 

The  Spaniards  were  astonished  at  these  novel  manoeuvres 
upon  the  ice.  It  is  amusing  to  read  their  elaborate  de- 
scriptions of  the  wonderful  appendages  which  had  enabled 
the  Hollanders  to  glide  so  glibly  into  battle  with  a  superior 
force,  and  so  rapidly  to  glance  away,  after  achieving  a 
signal  triumph.  Nevertheless,  the  Spaniards  could  never 
be  dismayed,  and  were  always  apt  scholars,  even  if  an 
enemy  were  the  teacher.  Alva  immediately  ordered  seven 
thousand  pairs  of  skates,  and  his  soldiers  soon  learned  to 
perform  military  evolutions  with  these  new  accoutrements 
as  audaciously,  if  not  as  adroitly,  as  the  Hollanders.  § 

A  portion  of  the  Harlem  magistracy,  notwithstanding  the 
spirit  which  pervaded  the  province,  began  to  tremble  as  dan- 
ger approached.  They  were  base  enough  to  enter  into  secret 
negotiations  with  Alva,  and  to  send  three  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  treat  with  the  Duke  at  Amsterdam.  One  was  wise 
enough  to  remain  with  the  enemy.     The  other  two  were 

*  Mendoza,  vii.  173. 

t  Correspondance  do  Philippe  11.,  ii.  1186.  —''Que  me  parece  la  mas  nucTa 
cosa  qne  hasta  oy  se  ha  oido,  escaramuzar  arcabuzeria  sobre  la  mer  alada." 
t  Hoofd,  vii.  281. 
S  Bentivoglio,  vii.  122.    Mendoza,  viii.  173,  et  aL 
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Q  their  retum,  and  condemned,  after  an  impartial 
trial,  to  death.*  For,  while  these  emissaries  of  a  cowardly 
magistracy  were  absent,  the  stout  commandant  of  tlie  little 
garrison,  fiipperda,  bad  assembled  the  citizens  and  soldiers 
in  the  market-place.  He  warned  them  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity to  make  a  fast  effort  for  freedom.  In  startling  colore  he 
held  up  to  them  the  fate  of  Mechlin,  of  Zutphen,  of  Naar- 
den,  as  a  prophetic  mirror,  in  which  they  might  read  their 
own  fate  should  they  he  base  enough  to  surrender  the  city. 
There  was  no  composition  possible,  he  urged,  with  foea  who 
were  as  false  as  they  were  sanguinary,  and  whose  foul  pas- 
sions were  stimulated,  not  slaked,  by  the  horrors  with  which 
tliey  had  already  feasted  themselves,-|- 

Bipperda  addressed  men  who  could  sympathize  with  his 
bold  and  lofty  sentiments.  Soldiers  and  citizens  cried  out 
for  defence  instead  of  surrender,  as  with  one  voice,  for  there 
were  no  abject  spirits  at  Harlem,  save  amoug  the  magistracy ; 
and  Sainle  Aldegonde,  the  faithful  minister  of  Orange,  was 
soon  sent  to  Harlem  by  the  Prince  to  make  a  thoi-ough 
change  in  that  body.; 

Harlem,  over  whose  ruins  the  Spanish  tyranny  intended 
to  make  its  entrance  into  Holland,  lay  in  the  nan'owest  part 
of  that  narrow  isthmus  which  separates  the  Zuyder  Zee 
from  the  German  Ocean.  The  distance  from  sea  to  sea  is 
hardly  five  English  miles  across.  Westerly  from  the  city 
extended  a  slender  strip  of  land,  once  a  morass,  then  a 
fruitful  meadow,  maintained  by  unflagging  fortitude  in  the 
very  jaws  of  a  stormy  ocean.  Between  the  North  Sea  and 
the  outer  edge  of  this  pasture  surged  those  wild  and  fan- 
tastic downs,  heaped  up  by  wind  and  wave  in  mimicry  of 
mountains ;  the  long  coils  of  that  rope  of  sand,  by  which, 
plaited  into  additional  strength  by  the  slenderests  of  bul- 
rushes,§  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea  were  made  to  obey  the 
command  of  man.  On  the  opposite,  or  eastern  side,  Har- 
lem looked  towards  Amsterdam.  That  already  flourishing 
ci^  was  distant  hut  ten  miles.  The  two  cities  were  separated 
by  an  expanse  of  inland  water,  and  united  by  a  slender  cause- 
way. The  Harlem  Lake,  formed  less  than  acentury  before 
by  the  bursting  of  four  lesser  meres  during  a  storm  which 
had  threatened  to  swallow  the  whole  Peninsula,  extended  it- 


•  Bor,  vi.  42U,  121.     HooM,  vli.  SI 
t  lbid._II.id.,  aS3.     Ibid. 
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self  an  the  senith  and  east ;  a  Bea  of  limited  dimensions, 
being  only  £fteen  feet  in  depth  with  seventy  square  miles  of 
surface,  but,  exposed  as  it  lay  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven, 
often  lashed  into  storms  as  dangerous  as  those  of  the  Atlan- 
tic* Beyond  the  lake,  towards  the  north,  the  waters  of  the 
Y  nearly  swept  across  the  Peninsula.  This  inlet  of  the  Zuy- 
^er  Zee  was  only  separated  from  the  Harlem  mere  by  a  slen- 
der thread  of  land.  Ovei*  this  ran  the  causeway  between  the 
two  sister  cities,  now  so  unfortunately  in  arms  against  each 
other.  Midway  between  the  two,  the  dyke  was  pieroed  and 
closed  again  with  a  system  of  sluice-works,  which,  when 
opened,  admitted  the  waters  of  the  dake  into  those  of  the 
estuary,  and  caused  an  inundation  of  the  -surronndittg 
country.! 

The  city  was  one  of  .the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  also  one  of  the  weakest.  I  The  walls 
were  of  antique  construction,  turreted,  ibut  not  strong.  The 
extent  and  feebleness  of  the  defences  made  a  large  garrison 
necessary,  but  unfortunately,  the  garrison  was  even  weaker 
than  tlie  walls.  The  city's  main  reliance  was  on  the  stout 
hearts  of  the  inhabitants.  The  streets  were,  for  that  day,, 
spacious  and  regular ;  the  canals  planted  with  limes  -anid 
poplars.  The  ancient  church  of  Saint  Bavon,  a  lairge  im- 
posing structure  of  brick,  stood  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
place,  the  most  prominent  object,  not  only  of  the  town  but 
of  the  province,  visible  over  leagues  of  sea,  and  of  land  more 
level  than  the  sea,  and  seeming  to  gather  the  whole  quiet 
little  city  under  its  sacred  and  protective  wings.  Its  tall 
open-work  leaden  spire  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  crown, 
which  an  exalted  imagination  might  have  regarded  as  the 
emblematic  guerdon  of  martyrdom  held  aloft  over  the  city, 
to  rewai'd  its  heroism  and  its  agony. 

It  was  at  once  obvious  that  the  watery  expanse  between 
Harlem  and  Amsterdam  would  be  the  principal  theatre  of 
the  operations  about  to  commence.  The  siege  was  soon 
begun.  The  fugitive  burgomaster,  De  Fries,  had  the  efifron- 
tery,  with  the  advice  of  Alva,  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
citizens,  urging  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.   The  mes- 

*  Bentivoglio,  vii.  118.  Mendozft,  viii.  176.  Bor,  vi.  422.  Meteren,  iv. 
78. — This  lake,  the  scene  of  so  many  romantic  events  during  the  period  with 
"Which  we  are  occupied,  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  converted  intadiy 
land.     The  nmgninceut  undertaking  was  completed  in  tbe.year  1853. 

t  Bor,  Meteren,  Bsntivoglio,  Meudoza,  iibi  8i)p.  $  Bor,  vi.  422. 
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Sanger  was  liniiged — a  cruel  but  practical  answer,  which  put 
an  end  to  all  further  tmiLorous  comnianieationfi.*  Thia 
was  in  the  first  week  of  Depenaber,  On  tlie  10th,  iDou 
Frederic  sent  a  EtroDg  detachment  to  capture  the  foi't  and 
village  cf  Sparendam,  as  on  indispensable  preliminary  to 
the  commencement  of  the  siege.  A  peasant  having  shown 
Zapata,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  a  eecret  passage 
across  the  flooded  and  fi'ozeu  meadows,  the  'Spaniards 
stormed  the  place  giiUandy,  routed  Hie  whole  garrison, 
kilJed.  three  hundred,  and  took  possession  of  the  works  and 
village.  Next  day,  Don  f'rederic  appeared  before  the  walis 
of  Hatdem,  and  proceeded  regularly  to  invest  the  place.  The 
misty  weather  favored  his  operations,  nor  did  he  cease  rein- 
forcing himself,  uatil  at  least  thirty  thousand  men,  including 
fifteen  hundred  cavahy.  bad  been  encamped  aroimd  the  city. 
The  Germans,  tmder  Count  Overslein,  were  Btaiioned  in  a 
beautiftil  and  exEeJtsive  grove  of  limes  and  beeches,  which 
spread  between  the  Bouihem  walls  and  the  shore  of  Harlem 
Lake.  Don  Frederic,  with  his  SpaiiiordB,  took  up  a  position 
on  the  opposite  side,  at  a  place  called  the  House  of  Kleef, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  The  Walloons,  and  otlier 
regiments  were  distributed  in  different  places,  bo  as  com- 
pletely to  enwrcle  the  town,  f  On  the  edge  of  the  mere  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  already  ordered  a  ciostei-  of  forts  to 
be  erected,  by  which  the  command  of  its  frozen  surface  was 
at  liret  fleeured  for  Harlem.;  In  the  course  of  the  siege, 
however,  other  forts  were  erected  by  Don  Fi'ederic,  so  that 
the  aspect  of  things  suffered  a  change. 

Against  this  immense  force,  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
that  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  ttie  garrison  withui 
the  walls  never  araotmted  to  more  than  four  thousand  men.§ 
In  the  beginning  it  was  much  less  numerous.  The  samtt 
circumstances,  however,  which  assisted  the  initiatory  opeia- 
ticms  of  Don  Frederic,  were  of  advantage  to  the  Harlemers. 

■  Hoofd,  vii.  284. 

t  PiBTia  Sterllacki: ;  Eana  eoriu  Wueracbtlfs  EMolnTvingho  van  alia  Ga- 
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A  dense  frozen  fog  hung  continually  over  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  Covered  by  this  cui*tain,  large  supplies  of  men,  pro- 
visions, and  ammunition  were  daily  introduced  into  the  city, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  besieging  force.* 
Sledges  skimming  over  the  ice,  men,  women,  and  even 
children,  moving  on  their  skates  as  swiftly  as  the  wind,  all 
brought  their  contributions  in  the  course  of  the  short  dark 
days  and  long  nights  of  December,  in  which  the  wintry 
siege  was  opened.f  The  garrison  at  last  numbered  about 
one  thousand  pioneers  or  delvers,  three  thousand  fighting 
men,  and  about  three  hundred  fighting  women.  I  The  last 
was  a  most  efficient  corps,  all  females  of  respectable  cha- 
racter, armed  with  sword,  musket,  and  dagger.  The  chief, 
Kanau  Hasselaer,  was  a  widow  of  distinguished  family  and 
unblemished  reputation,  about  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
who,  at  the  head  of  her  amazons,  participated  in  many  of 
the  most  fiercely-contested  actions  of  the  siege,  both  widiin 
and  without  the  walls.  §  When  such  a  spirit  animated  the 
maids  and  matrons  of  the  city,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  men  would  hardly  surrender  the  place  without  a  struggle. 
The  Prince  had  assembled  a  force  of  three  or  four  thon- 
sand  men  at  Ley  den,  which  he  sent  before  the  middle  of 
December  towards  the  city  imder  the  command  of  De  la 
Marck.||  These  troops  were,  however,  attacked  on  the  way 
by  a  strong  detachment  under  Bossu,  Noircarmes,  and 
Komero.  After  a  sharp  action  in  a  heavy  snow-storm,  De 
la  Marck  was  completely  routed.  One  thousand  of  his  sol- 
diers were  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  large  number  canied  oiBf  as 
prisoners  to  the  gibbets,  which  were  already  conspicuously 
erected  in  the  Spanish  camp,  and  which  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close  of  the  siege  were  never  bare  of 
victim s.lT  Among  the  captives  was  a  gallant  officer,  Baptist 
Van  Trier,  for  whom  De  la  Marck  in  vain  offered  two  thou- 
sand crowns  and  nineteen  Spanish  prisoners.  The  propo- 
sition was  refused  with  contempt.  Van  Trier  was  hanged 
upon  the  gallows  by  one  leg  until  he  was  dead,  in  return  for 
which  barbarity  the  nineteen  Spaniards  were  immediately 
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gibbeted  by  De  la  Marck,*  Witb  this  interchange  of  cruel- 
ties the  siege  may  be  said  to  have  opened, 

Don  Frederic  hod  stationed  himself  in  a  position  opposite 
to  the  gate  of  the  Cross,  which  was  not  very  strong,  but 
fortified  by  a  ravelin.  Intending  to  make  a  very  short  siege 
of  it,  he  established  his  batteries  immediately,  and  on  the 
18tb,  19th,  and  aoth  December  directed  a  furious  cannon- 
ade against  the  Cross-gate,  the  St.  John's-gate,  and  the 
curtain  between  the  two.f  Sis  hundred  and  eighty  shots 
were  discharged  on  the  first,  and  neariy  as  many  on  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  days.  J  The  walls  were  much  shattered, 
but  men,  women,  and  children  worked  night  and  day  within 
the  city,  repairing  the  breaches  as  fast  as  made.  They 
brought  bags  of  sand,  blocks  of  stone,  cart-loads  of  earth 
from  every  quarter,  and  they  stripped  the  churches  of  all 
their  statues,  which  they  threw  by  heaps  into  the  gaps.  § 
They  sought  thus  a  more  practical  advantage  from  tliose 
sculptured  saints  than  they  could  have  gained  by  only  im- 
ploring their  interposition.  The  fact,  however,  excited  hor 
ror  among  the  besiegers.  Men  who  were  daily  butcheiing 
their  fellow- beings,  and  hanging  their  prisoners  in  cold 
blood,  affected  to  shudder  at  the  enormity  of  the  offence 
thus  exercised  against  graven  images.  || 

After  three  days'  cannonade,  the  assault  was  ordered,  Don 
Frederic  only  intending  a  rapid  massacre,  to  crown  his 
achievements  at  Zutphen  and  Naarden.  The  place,  he 
thought,  would  fall  in  a  week,  and  after  another  week  of 
sacking,  killmg,  and  rayishing,  he  might  sweep  on  to  "  pas- 
tures new"  until  Holland  was  overwhelmed.  Romero  ad- 
vanced to  the  breach,  followed  by  a  numerous  storming 
party,  but  met  with  a  resistance  which  astonished  the 
Spaniards.  The  church  bells  rang  the  alarm  throughout 
the  city,  and  the  whole  population  swarmed  to  the  walls. 
The  besiegers  were  encountered  not  only  with  sword  and 
musket,  but  with  every  implement  which  the  burghers' 
bands  could  find.  Hea\'y  stones,  boiling  oil,  live  coals, 
were  hurled  upon  the  heads  of  the  soldiers ;  hoops,  smeared 
with  pitch  and  set  on  tire,  were  dexterously  thrown  upon 
their  necks.     Even  Spanish  courage  and  Spanish  ferocity 
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were  obliged  tor  shrink  before  the  steady  determination  of  & 
whole  population  animated  by  a  single  spirit  Bomero  lost  an 
eye  in  the  conflict,  many  officers  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and?  three  or  four  hundred  soldiers  left  dead  in  the  breach, 
while  only  three  or  four  of  the  townsmen  lost  their  lives; 
The  signal  of  recall  was  reluctantly  given,  and  the  Spaniards 
abandoned  the  assault.  Don  Frederic  was  now  aware  that 
Harlem  would  not*  fell  at  his  feet  at  the  first  sound  of  hi» 
trumpet.  It  was  obvious  that  a  siege  must  precede  the 
massacre.  Hie  gave  orders  therefore  that  the  ittvelin  should 
be  undennined,  and  doubted-  not  that,  with  a  few  days* 
delay,  the  place  would  be  in  his  hands.* 

Meantime^  the  Prince  of  Orange,  from  his  head-quarters 
at  Sassenheim,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mere, 
made  a  fresh  effort  to  throw  succor  into  the  place,  f  Two 
thousand  men,  with  seven  field'pieces,  and  many  wagon- 
loads  of  munitions,  were  sent  forward  under  Batenburg. 
This  officer  had  replaced  De  la  Marck,  whom  the  FHnoe 
had  at  last  deprived  of  his-  commission.  I  The  reckless  and 
unprincipled  freebooter  was  no  longer  to  serve  a  cause 
which  was  more  sullied  by  his  barbarity  than  it  could  be 
advanced  by  his  desperate  valor.  Batenburg*s  expedition 
was,  however,  not  more  successful  than  the  one  made  by  his 
predecessor.  The  troops>  after  reaching  the  \^cinity  of  the 
city,  lost  their  way  in  the  thick  mists,  which  almost  perpe- 
tually enveloped  the  scene.  Cannons  were  fired,  fog-bells- 
were  rung,  and  beacon  fires  were  lighted  on  the  ramparts, 
but  the  party  was  irretrievably  lost.  The  Spaniards  fell 
upon  them  before  they  could  find  their  way  to  the  city. 
Many  were  put  to  the  sword,  others  made  their  escape  in 
diflferent  directions;  a  very  few  succeeded  in  entering 
Harlem.  Batenburg  brought  off  a  remnant  of  the  forces, 
but  all  the  provisions  so  much  needed  were  lost,  and  the 
little  army  entirely  destroyed.  § 

De  Koning,  the  second  in  command,  was  among  tho 
prisonersv  The  Spaniaids  cut  off  his  head  and  threw  it 
over  the  walls  into  the  city,  with  this  inscription  :  "  This 
is  the  head  of  Captain  de  Koning,  who. is  on  his  way  with 
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reinforceniento  for  tiie  goixi  city  of  Hai-lem."  The  oitiaena;' 
retorted  with  a  practical  jest,  whicli  was  still  more  barbarous. 
They  cut  otf  the  heads  of  eleven  prisoners  and  put  them 
into  a  barrel,  which  they  tlirew  ialo  tha  Spanish  camp.  A 
!lJ)el  upon  the  barrel  contained  these  words ;  '■  Dul'iver 
these  ten  heads  to  Duke  Alva  in  payment  of  his  tenpenny 
tax.  witli  one  additional  head  for  interest."  *  Willi  such 
ghastly  merriment  did  besieged  and  beiegers  vary  the' 
DionoWoous  horror  of  that  winter  siege.  As  Ihe  sallies 
and  skinnisbes  were  of  daily  occurrence,  there  was  a  con- 
stant supply  of  prisoners,  upon  whom  both  parties  might 
exereiae  their  ingenuity,  so  that  the  gallows  in  camp  or  city;: 
was  perpetually  garnished. 

Since  the  assault  of  the  31st  December,  Don  Frederic  had 
been  making  hia  subterranean  attack  by  regular  approaches. 
As  fast,  however,  as  the  Spaniards  mined,  the  citizens  counter- 
mined. Spaniard  audNetherlaadermet  daily  in  deadly  com- 
bat within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Desperate  and  frequent 
were  tiie  struggles  within  gangways  so  narrow  that  notliing 
but  daggers  could  be  used,  so  obscure  that  the  dim  lauterna 
hardly  lighted  the  death-stroke.  They  seemed  the  conflicts, 
not  of  men  but  of  evil  spirits.  Nor  were  these  hand-to-hand 
battles  all.  A  shower  of  heads,  limbs,  mutilated  tnuiks,  the 
mangled  remains  of  hundreds  of  human  beings,  often 
spouted  from  the  earth  as  if  from  an  invisible  volcano.  The 
mines  were  sprang  with  unexampled  frequency  and  deter- 
mination. Still  the  Spaniards  toiled  on  with  undiminbhed 
zeal,  and  still  the  besieged,  undismayed,  delved  below  their 
works,  and  checked  their  advance  by  sword,  and  s^iear,  end 
horrible  explosions  -f 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  meanwhile,  encouraged  the  citi- 
zens to  persevere  by  frequent  promises  of  assistance.  His 
letters,  written  on  extremely  small  bits  of  paper,  were  sent 
into  the  town  by  carrier  pigeons. t  On  the  iSth  of  January 
he  despatched  a  considerable  supply  of  the  two  necessai'ies, 
powder  and  bread,  on  one  hundred  and   seventy  sledges 
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across  the  Hailem  Lake,  together  with  four  htmdred  veteran 
soldiers.  *  The  citizens  continued  to  contest  the  approaches 
to  the  ravelin  hefore  the  Cross-gate,  hut  it  had  hecome 
ohvious  that  they  could  not  hold  it  long.  Secretly,  stead- 
justly,  and  swiftly  they  had,  therefore,  during  the  long 
wintiy  nights,  heen  cons-tructing  a  half  moon  of  solid  ma- 
sonry on  the  inside  of  the  same  portal,  f  Old  men,  feehle 
women,  tender  children,  united  with  the  ahle-bodied  to  ac- 
complish this  work,  hy  which  they  hoped  still  to  maintain 
themselves  after  the  ravelin  had  fallen. | 

On  the  3 1st  of  January,  after  two  or  three  days*  cannon- 
ade against  the  gates  of  the  Cross  and  of  Saint  John,  and 
the  intervening  ciuiains,  Don  Frederic  ordered  a  midnight 
assault  §  The  walls  had  heen  much  shattered,  part  of  the 
John*s-gate  was  in  ruins ;  the  Spaniards  mounted  the  breach 
in  great  numbers ;  the  city  was  almost  taken  by  surprise ; 
while  the  Commander-in-chief,  sure  of  victory,  ordered  the 
whole  of  his  forces  under  arms  to  cut  off  the  population 
who  were  to  stream  panic-struck  from  every  issue.  The 
attack  was  unexpected,  but  the  forty  or  fifty  sentinels  de- 
fended the  walls  while  they  sounded  the  alarm.  The  tocsin 
bells  tolled,  and  the  citizens,  whose  sleep  was  not  apt  to  be 
heavy  during  that  perilous  winter,  soon  manned  the  ram- 
parts again.  The  daylight  came  upon  them  while  the  fierce 
struggle  was  still  at  its  height.  The  besieged,  as  before, 
defended  themselves  with  musket  and  rapier,  with  melted 
pitch,  with  firebrands,  with  clubs  and  stones.  Meantime, 
after  morning  prayers  in  the  Spanish  camp,  the  trumpet  for 
a  general  assault  was  sounded.  A  tremendous  onset  was 
made  upon  the  gate  of  the  Cross,  and  the  ravelin  was 
carried  at  last.  The  Spaniards  poured  into  this  foit,  so 
long  Uie  object  of  their  attack,  expecting  instantly  to  sweep 
into  the  city  with  sword  and  fire.  As  they  mounted  its  wall 
they  became  for  the  first  time  aware  of  the  new  and  stronger 
fortification  which  had  been  secretly  constructed  on  the 
inner  side.  ||  The  reason  why  the  ravelin  had  been  at  last 
conceded  was  revealed.  The  half  moon,  whose  existence 
they  had  not  suspected,  rose  before  them  bristling  with 
cannon.  A  sharp  fire  was  instantly  opened  upon  the  be- 
siegers, while  at  the  same  instant  the  ravelin,  which  the 
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citizena  had  undermined,  blew  up  with  a  severe  ejrploslon, 
carrying  into  the  air  all  the  soldiers  who  had  just  entered 
it  so  triumphantly.  This  was  the  turning  point  The 
retreat  was  sounded,  and  the  Spaniards  fled  to  their  camp, 
leaving  at  least  three  hundred  dead  heneath  the  walls. 
Thus  was  a  second  assault,  made  by  an  overwhelming 
force  and  led  by  the  most  accomplished  gcnerula  of  Spain, 
signally  and  gloriously  repelled  by  the  plain  bui-ghers  of 
Harlem.* 

It  became  now  almost  evident  that  the  city  could  be 
taken  neither  by  regular  approaches  nor  by  sudden  attack. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  that  it  should  he  reduced  by 
famine.  Still,  as  the  winter  wore  on,  the  immense  army 
without  the  walls  were  as  great  sufferers  by  that  scourge  as 
the  population  within.  The  soldiers  fell  in  heaps  before 
the  diseases  engendered  by  intense  cold  and  insufGcient 
food,  for,  as  usual  in  sucli  sieges,  these  deaths  far  out- 
numbered those  inflicted  by  the  enemy's  hand.  The 
sufferings  inside  the  city  necessarily  increased  day  by  day, 
the  whole  population  being  put  on  a  strict  allowance  of 
food-t  Their  supplies  were  daily  diminiaJiing,  and  with 
the  approach  of  the  spring  and  the  thawing  of  the  ice  on 
the  lake,  there  was  danger  that  they  would  he  entirely  cut 
off.  If  the  possession  of  the  water  were  lost,  they  must 
yield  or  starve;  and  they  doubted  whether  the  Prince 
would  be  able  to  organize  a  Sect.  The  gaunt  spectre  of 
Famine  already  rose  before  them  with  a  menace  which  could 
not  be  misunderstood.  In  their  misery  they  longed  for  the 
assaults  of  the  Spaniards,  tliat  they  might  look  in  the  face 
of  a  less  formidable  foe.  They  paraded  the  ramparts  daily, 
with  drums  heating,  colors  flying,  taimting  the  hesiegera  to 
renewed  attempts.  To  inflame  the  religious  animosity  of 
their  antagonists,  they  attired  themselves  in  the  splendid, 
gold-embroidered  vestments  of  the  priests,  which  they 
took  from  the  churches,  and  moved  about  in  mock  proces- 
sion, bearing  aloft  images  bedizened  in  ecclesiastical  finery, 
relics,  and  other  symbols,  sacred  in  Catholic  eyes,  which 
they  afterwards  hurled  from  the  ramparts,  or  broke,  with 
derisive  shouts,  into  a  thousand  fragments.  I 
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It  was,  however,  at  that  season  earnestly  debated  by  the 
enemy  whether  or  not  to  raise  the  siege  *  Don  Frederic 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  enough  had  been  done  for  the 
honor  of  tlie  Spanish  arms.  He  was  weaned  with  seeing 
his  men  perish  helplessly  around  him,  and  considered  <the 
prize  too  paltiy  for  the  lives  it  must  cost.  His  &thier 
thought  differently.  Perhaps  he  recalled  the  siege  of  Metz, 
and  the  unceasing  regret  with  which,  as  he  believed,  his 
imperial  master  had  remembered  the  advice  received  from 
him.  At  any  rate  the  Duke  now  sent  back  Don  Bernardino 
de  Mendoza,  whom  Don  Frederic  had  de^atched  to  Nim- 
wegen,  soliciting  his  father's  permission  to  raise  the  siege, 
with  this  reply: — "Tell  Don  Frederic,"  said  Alva,  "that 
if  he  be  not  decided  to  continue  the  siege  till  the  town  be 
taken,  I  shall  no  longer  consider  him  my  «on,  whatever  -my 
opinion  may  formerly  have  been.  Should  hefaU  in  the  siege^ 
.1  will  myself  take  the  field  to  maintain  it,  and  when  we 
/have  both  perished,  the  Duchess,  my  "wife,  shall  come  from 
Spain  to  do  the  same."  t 

Such  language  was  unequivocal,  and  hostilities  were  re- 
sumed as  fiercely  as  before.  The  besieged  welcomed  them 
^ith  rapture,  and,  as  usual,  made  daily  the  most  desperate 
sallies.  In  one  outbreak  the  Harlemers,  under  cover  of  ^ 
thick  fog,  marched  up  to  the  enemy's  chief  battery,  and  at- 
tempted to  spike  the  guns  before  his  face.  They  were  all 
slain  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  whither  ipatriotism,  not  vain- 
glory, had  led  them,  and  lay  dead  around  the  battery,  widi 
their  hammers  and  spikes  in  their  hand^.J  The  same 
spirit  ^as  daily  manifested.  As  tlie  spring  advanced,  the 
kine  went  daily  out  of  the  gates  to  their  peaceful  pasture, 
notwithstanding  all  the  turmoil  within  and  around ;  nor 
was  it  possible  for  the  Spaniards  to  capture  a  single  one  of 
these  creatures,  without  paying  at  least  a  dozen  soldiers  i&s 
its  price.  §  "  These  citizens,"  wrote  Don  Frederic,  **  do  as 
much  as  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world  could  do."|| 

The  frost  broke  up  by  the  end  of  February.  Count 
Bossu,  who  had  Jbeen  building  a  fleet  of  small  vessels  in 
^Amsterdam,  soon  afterwards  succeeded  in  ezitering  the  lake 

*  Mendoza,  ix.  186, 186.     Bentivoglio,  vii.  124,  125. 

t  Mendoza,  ix.  192.  +  Ibid.,  is.  182. 

•    §  Hoofd,  vlii.  303. 

II  "  Todo  lo  qn&humanamente  podian  haccr  los  mejoxes  soldados  del  mundo.^ 
— Correspondance  d6  Philippe  11.,  ii.  1217. 
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■with  a  few  gun-boate,  through  a  breach  which  he  hod  made 
in  the  Overtoom,  about  halia  league  from  that  ehy*  The 
possesBWn  of  ithe  lalce  wa^  tth-eady  imperilled.  The  R-ince, 
however,  had  Bot  been  idle,  and  be,  too,  was  sooii  ready  to 
eend  his  flotiUa  to  the  mere.  ^  At  the  isame  time,  the  ci^ 
of  Amsterdam  n'os  m  almost  as  hazardous  a  position  as 
Harlem.  Aa  the  one  on  the  lake,  so  did  the  other'dspend 
upon  its  dyke  for  its  supplies.  Should  that  graatartiliDial 
Toad  which  led  to  Miiyden  and  Utreoht  be  cut  asund^, 
Amsterdam  might  be  -starved  :as  soon  as  Harlem.  '•  Since 
I  came  into  th«  world,"  wrote  Alva,  "  I  have  never  been  in 
such  anxiety.  It'  they  should  succeed  in  cutting  ofF  the 
oommuuicatjon  along  the  dykee,  we  should  have  to  ntise 
the  siege  of  Harlem,  to  surrender,  hands  crossed,  or  to 
starve,"  I  Orange  was  fully  aware  of  the  position  of  ibCth 
places,  but  he  was,  as  nsual,  sadly  deficient  in  <nien  and 
means.  He  wrote  imploringly  to  his  friends  in  England, 
in  France,  in  Germany.  He  urged  his  broliier  Louis  to 
bring  a  few  soldiers,  if  it  "were  humanly  possible.  "TThe 
whole  country  longs  for  joa,"'he  wrote  toLoulB,  "aa  if  you 
were  the  archangel  Gabriel."  § 

The  Prince,  however,  did  all  that  it  was  possible  for 
man,  so  hampered,  to  do.  He  -was  himself,  while  anxiously 
writing,  and  hoping,  and  wwting  for  supplies  of  troops  from 
Germany  or  France,'doing  his  best  with  such  volunteers  as 
he  could  raise.  He  is  still  estabhshed  at  Sassenheim,  on 
the  south  of  the  ci^,  while  Sonoy  with  his  slender  forces 
was  encamped  on  the  nortli.  He  now  sent  that  general 
with  as  large  a  party  as  he  could  muster  to  attack  the 
Bieroerdyk.il  His  men  enti-enched  themselves  as  strongly 
as  they  coiild  between  the  Diemer  and  the  Y,  at  the  same 
time  opening  the  sluices  and  hreakiug  through  the  dyke. 
During  the  absence  of  tlieir  commander,  who  had  gone  to 
Edam  for  reinforcements,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large 
force  from  Amsterdam.  A  fierce  amphibious  contest  todk 
place,  partly  in  -boats,  partly  on  the  slippeiy  causeway, 
partly  ia  the  water,  resembling  in  icharacter  the  frequent 
oombatij  betweenthe  anoient Botavians  and  Bumans  during 
tlie  wars  of  Civilis.  The  patiiots  were  eventually  over- 
powered. 


t  Ibid.,  vl.  4a(j.  437. 
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Sonoy,  who  was  on  his  way  to  their  rescue,  was  frustrated 
in  his  design  by  the  unexpected  faint-heartedness  of  the 
volunteers  whom  he  had  enlisted  at  Edam.*  Braving  a 
thousand  perils,  he  advanced,  almost  unattended,  in  his 
little  vessel,  but  only  to  witness  the  overthrow  and  expul- 
sion of  his  band,  f  It  was  too  late  for  him  singly  to  at- 
tempt to  rally  the  retreating  troops.  They  had  fought  well, 
but  had  been  forced  to  yield  before  superior  numbers,  one 
individual  of  the  little  army  having  performed  prodigies  of 
valor.  John  Haring,  of  Horn,  had  planted  himself  entirely 
alone  upon  the  dyke,  where  it  was  so  narrow  between  the  Y 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Diemer  Lake  on  the  other,  that  two 
men  could  hardly  stand  abreast.  Here,  armed  with  sword 
and  shield,  he  had  actually  opposed  and  held  in  check  one 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  during  a  period  long  enough  to 
enable  his  own  men,  if  they  had  been  willing,  to  rally,  and 
effectively  to  repel  the  attack.  It  was  too  late,  the  battle 
was  too  far  lost  to  be  restored ;  but  still  the  brave  soldier 
held  the  post,  till,  by  his  devotion,  he  had  enabled  all 
those  of  his  compatriots  who  still  remained  in  tlie  entrench- 
ments to  make  good  their  retreat.  He  then  plunged  into 
the  sea,  and,  untouched  by  spear  or  bullet,  effected  his 
escape.  |  Had  he  been  a  Greek  or  a  Eoman,  an  Horatius 
or  a  Chabrias,  his  name  would  have  been  famous  in  history 
— his  statue  erected  in  the  market-place;  for  the  bold 
Dutchman  on  his  dyke  had  manifested  as  much  valor  in  a 
sacred  cause  as  the  most  classic  heroes  of  antiquity. 

This  imsuccessful  attempt  to  cut  off  the  commimication 
between  Amsterdam  and  the  country  strengthened  the 
hopes  of  Alva.  Several  hundreds  of  the  patriots  were 
killed  or  captured,  and  among  the  slain  was  ^tony  Oliver, 
the  painter,  through  whose  agency  Louis  of  Nassau  had 
been  introduced  into  Mons.  His  head  was  cut  off  by  two 
ensigns  in  Alva's  service,  who  received  the  price  which  had 
been  set  upon  it  of  two  thousand  caroli.  §  It  was  then 
labelled  with  its  owner's  name,  and  thrown  into  the  city  of 
Harlem.  ||  At  the  same  time  a  new  gibbet  was  erected  in 
the  Spanish  camp  before  the  city,  in  a  conspicuous  situa- 

♦  Bor.    Hoofd,  viii.  300.  t  Bor,  Hoofd. 

t  Hoofd,  viiL  300,  301. — Compare  Groen  v.  Piinst.,  Ai*chiyes  de  la  Maison 
d'Orange,  iv.  80. 

I  Letter  of  Alva  to  Philip.     Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1231. 
H  Hoofd,  viii.  304. 
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tion,  upon  which  all  the  prisonera  were  hanged,  some  by 
Ihe  neck,  some  by  the  heels,  in  fiill  \-iew  of  their  country- 
men.* As  usual,  this  especi&l  act  of  cruelty  excited  the 
emulation  of  the  cilizeUB.  Two  of  the  old  board  of  magis- 
trates, belonging  to  the  Spanish  party,  were  still  imprisoned 
at  Hai-lem ;  together  with  seven  other  persons,  among 
whom  was  a  priest  and  a  boy  of  twelve  years.  They  were 
now  condemned  to  the  gallows.  +  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
es-burgom asters  and  his  daughter,  who  was  a  beguin,  went 
by  his  side  as  he  was  led  to  execution,  piously  exhorting 
him  to  sustain  with  courage  the  execrations  of  the  populace 
and  his  ignominious  doom.  The  rabble,  irritated  by  such 
boldness,  were  not  satisfied  with  wi-eaking  their  vengeance 
on  the  principal  victims,  hut  after  the  execution  had  taken 
place  they  hunted  the  wife  and  daughter  into  tlie  water, 
where  they  both  perished. ;  It  is  right  lo  record  these  in- 
stances of  cruelty,  sometimes  perpetrated  by  the  patriots 
as  well  as  by  their  oppressors — a  cruelty  rendered  almost 
inevitable  by  the  incredible  barbarity  of  the  foreign  in- 
vader. It  was  a  war  of  wolfish  malignity.  In  the  words  of 
Mendoza,  every  man  within  and  without  Harlem  "  seemed 
inspired  by  a  spirit  of  special  and  personal  vengeance."  § 
The  innocent  blood  poured  out  in  Mechlin,  Zutphen, 
Naarden,  and  upon  a  thousand  scaffolds,  had  been  erj-ing 
too  long  from  the  ground.  The  Hollanders  must  have 
been  more  or  less  than  men  not  to  be  sometimes  betrayed 
into  acts  which  justice  and  reason  must  denounce. 

The  singular  mood  which  has  been  recorded  of  a  high- 
spirited  officer  of  the  garrison.  Captain  Curey,  illustrated 
the  horrorwith  which  such  scenes  of  carnage  were  regarded 
by  noble  natures.  Of  a  gentle  disposition  origmally,  but 
inflamed  almost  to  insanity  by  a  contemplation  of  Spanish 
cruelty,  he  had  taken  up  the  profession  of  arms,  to  which 
he  had  a  natural  repugnance.  Brave  to  recklessness,  he 
led  his  men  on  every  daring  outbreak,  on  every  perilous 
midnight  adventure.  Armed  only  with  his  rapier,  without 
defensive  armor,  he  was  ever  found  where  the  battle  raged 
most  fiercely,  and  numerous  were  the  victims  who  fell  be- 
fore his  sword.     On  returning,  however,  from  such  excur- 

•  Hootd.  vUi.  301.     Metuun,  l*.  80.     P,  Sturlliici. 

t  P.  SberliDcx.     Corte  Boscbr. 

1  P.  Sterlinci.     Hootd,  TiK.  304,  30S.     Mcteron,  iy.  80,     Brandt,  i.  i.  5H. 
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eiotts,  'he  invariably  ehut  himself  in  hi&quarters,  took  to  h^ 
♦bed,  and  lay  for  days,  sick  with  remorse,  and  bitterly  lac- 
menting  all  that  bloodshed  in  which  he  had  so  deeply  pair- 
-ticipated,  and  which  a  cruel  fate  seemed  to  render  neoessary. 
.As  the  gentle  mood  subsided,  his  frenzy  would  return,  and 
:again  he  would  rush  to  jthe  £eld,  to  seek  new  havoc  and 
fresh  victims  for  his  rage.* 

The  combats  before  the  walls  were  df  almost  daily  ogoop- 
Tence.  On  the  ^5th  March,  'one  thousand  of  the  besieged 
made  a  brilliant  sally,  drove  in  all  the  outposts  ttf  tiie 
enemy,  burned  three  hundred  tents,  and  captured  sev^n 
•cannon,  nine  standards,  and  msary  wagon-loads  'of  pv^ 
visions,  €dl  which  they  succeeded  in  bringing  with  them 
into  the  city.+  Having  thus  reinforced  ihemselves,  in  ^ 
manner  not  often  practised  >by  the  citizens  of  a  beleaguered 
•town,  in  the  very  face  of  thirty  thousand  veterans— having 
killed  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy,  which  was  nearly  ons 
for  every  man  engaged,  while  they  lost  'biit  four  of  tiieir 
own  party  I — ^the  Harlemers,  ^on  'fiieir  Tetum,  erected  fa, 
^trophy  of  funereal  but  exulting  aspect.  A  mound  of  eB»fti 
*was  constructed  iupontihe  ramparts,  in  the  form  of  acolofisal 
igrafve,  in  fiill  view  of  the  enemyls  camp,  and  upon  ih  weye 
planted  the  cannon  and  standards  so  gallantly  ^on  in  the 
skirmish,  whh  the  taunting  inscription  fioafting  from  the 
centre  of  the  moxmd — "Harlem  is  the  graveyard  of  -the 
:Spaniards."§ 

Such  were  the  characteristics  of  this  famous  ^  siege  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring.  Alva  might  "well  "wpite  to  his 
sovereign,  that  **  it  was  a  war  sudhas  never  before  was  seefa 
•or  heard  of  in  any  land  on  earth."  ||  Yet  'the  Duke  had 
known  irear  sixty  years  of  warfare.  He  dnformed  Philip 
'that  ^^meverwan  aiplace  defended  with  sutfh  •skill  and  hravmy 
as  Harlem,  either  :by  rebels  or  by  men  "fighting  for  their 
lawful  Prince. "IT  Certainly  bis  son  had  discovered  ihis 
mistake  in  /asserting  that  the  city  would  yield  in  a  -week ; 
while  the  father,  after  nearly  -six  yeare'  experience,  had 
found  this  "people  of  butter"  less  malleable  than  even 
those  "*  iron  people"  whom  he  boasted  of  having  tamed.    It 

*  Hoofd,  viii.  302.  t  Ibid. 

t  Ibid.  §  P.  -SterUncz.    Hoofd,  libi  finp. 

II  "  Es  guerra  que  hasta  oj  se  ha  visto  nyoydo  aemyante  flnpois^ltrallo." — 
.Corrcspondanoe  del^ilippe  II.,  ii.  1230. 
IT  Conespondance  do  Philippe  IL,  iL  1198. 
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was  seen  that  neillier  tlie  skies  of  Gi-ee 

Bublime  scenery  of  Switaerland,  were  i 

the  spirit  of  defiance  to  foreign  oppression— -a  spirit  wliioh 

beat  as  ]>roudiy  nmong  tlie   wintry  mists  and   the   level 

meadows  of  Holland  as  it  had  ever  done  ■under  stmuier 

atmwipheres  and  in  more  Tomantic  Innite. 

Mendoza  had  accomplished  bis  rnission  to  Spain,  and 
had  tetiimed  with  supplies  of  monaj-  within  Bis  -(i-eoks  from 
the  dote  of  bis  departure*  Owing  ;to  bis  Topresentations 
and  Alva's  entreaties,  Philip  had.  moreover,  ordered  lle- 
qneEens,  governor  of  Milan,  to  send  forward  to  tlie  NetJier- 
lands  ihi'ee  veteran  Spaniab  regiments,  -which  viere  now 
more  required  at  Harlem  than  in  Italy.f  While  the  land 
force  had  thus  been  strengthened,  the  fleet  npou  tlie  lake 
had  also  been  largely  increased.  The  (Prince  of  Orange 
had,  on  the  otlier  band,  provided  more  tlian  a  hundred  sjul 
of  various  descriptions,;  so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
mere  was  now  tdive  with  ships.  Seafights  and  skirmishes 
took  place  almost  daily,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  life  and 
death  struggle  was  now  to  be  fbught  upon  the  watei-.  So 
-.long  as  the  Hoilanders  could  hold  or  dispute  the  pOBsession 
of  &e  lake,  it  was  stilt  poaaiblo  to  succor  Harlem  from  time 
to  time.  Bhould  the  Spaniards  overcome  the  Prince's  fleet, 
the  city  must  inevitably  starve. 

At  last,  on  the  28th  of  May,  a  decisive  engagement  of 
■the  fleets  took  pluce.  The  vessels  grappled  with  each  other, 
and  there  was  a  long,  fierce,  hand-to-hand  combat.  Under 
iBosBu  wei-e  one  hundred  vessels;  under  Martin  Brand, 
■admiitd  of  tlie  patriot  fleet,  neaily  one  hundred  and  flfiy, 
hut  of  lesser  dimenfiions.  iBiitenhurg  commanded  thetroops 
■ou  board  the  Dutch  veasels.  After  a  protiaoted  conflict,  in 
which  several  thousands  were  killed,  the  victory  vas  decided 
in  favor  of  the. Spaniards.  IVenty-two  of  the  Prince's  vessels 
being  .captured,  and  the  rest  ^totally  rented,  Bossu  swept 
across  the  lake  in  triumph.  The  forts  belonging  to  the 
.patriots  were  immediately  taken,  and  the  Harlemers,  with 
their  friends,  entirely  excluded  from  the  lake.5 
^  Thiswas  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Despairlook  posaes- 
.sion  of  the  city.  The  whole  population  had  been  long  sub- 
sisting upon  an  allowance  of  a  pound  of  bread  to  eaoli  n-" 
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and  half-a-pound  for  each  woman ;  but  the  bread  was  now 
exhausted,  the  famme  had  aheady  begun,*  and  with  the 
loss  of  the  lake  starvation  was  close  at  their  doors.  They 
sent  urgent  entreaties  to  the  Prince  to  attempt  something 
in  their  behalf.  Three  weeks  more  they  assigned  as  the 
longest  term  during  which  they  could  possibly  hold  out.  f 
He  sent  them  word  by  carrier-pigeons  to  endure  yet  a  little 
time,  for  he  was  assembling  a  force,  and  would  still  succeed 
in  furnishing  them  with  supplies.  |  Meantime,  through  the 
month  of  June  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  increased 
hourly.  Ordinary  food  had  long  since  vanished.  The  popu- 
lation now  subsisted  on  linseed  and  rape-seed;  as  these 
supplies  were  exhausted  they  devoured  cats,  dogs,  rats,  and 
mice,  and  when  at  last  these  unclean  animals  had  been  nil 
consumed,  they  boiled  the  hides  of  horses  and  oxen ;  they 
ate  shoe-leather ;  they  plucked  the  nettles  and  grass  from 
the  graveyards,  and  the  weeds  which  grew  between  the 
stones  of  the  pavement,  that  with  such  food  they  might  still 
support  life  a  little  longer,  till  the  promised  succor  should 
arrive.  Men,  women,  and  children  fell  dead  by  scores  in 
the  streets,  perishing  with  pure  starvation,  and  the  smirivors 
had  hardly  the  heart  or  the  strength  to  bury  them  out  of 
their  sight.  They  who  yet  lived  seemed  to  flit  like  shadows 
to  and  fro,  envying  those  whose  sufferings  had  already  been 
terminated  by  death.  ^ 

Thus  wore  away  the  month  of  June.  On  the  1st  of  July 
the  burghers  consented  to  a  parley.  Deputies  were  sent  to 
confer  with  the  besiegers,  but  the  negotiations  were  abruptly 
terminated,  for  no  terms  of  compromise  were  admitted  by 
Don  Prederic.  ||  On  the  3rd  a  tremendous  cannonade  was 
re- opened  upon  the  city.  One  thousand  and  eight  balls 
were  discharged — the  most  which  had  ever  been  thrown  in 
one  day  since  the  commencement  of  the  siege.lF  The  walls 
were  severely  shattered,  but  the  assault  was  not  ordered, 
because  the  besiegers  were  assiured  that  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  the  inhabitants  to  hold   out  many   days 

*  Bor,  vi.  437.     Hoofd,  viii.  309. 

t  Letter  of  Prinoe  of  OraDge  to  his  brothers,  16th  May,  1573. — ^Archives, 
etc.,  iv.  96. 

t  Bor,  vi.  438,  439.     Hoofd,  viii.  310. 

§  Ibid.,vi.  436,  437.  Hoofd,  viii.  309,  310.  Meteren,  iv.  80.  Bentivoglio. 
Tii.  128.  II  Hoofd,  viii.  310.     Mendoza,  ix.  202,  203. 

^  Wagonaer,  vi.  426. 
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longer.*  A  last  letter,  wi-itten  in  blood, f  waa  now  de- 
spatched to  tJie  PHnce  of  Orange,  stating  the  forlura  con- 
dition to  which  they  were  reduced,  At  the  same  time, 
with  the  derision  of  despair,  they  flung  into  the  hostile 
camp  the  few  loaves  of  bread  which  yet  remained  within 
the  ci^  walls.  A  day  or  two  later,  a  second  and  third 
parley  were  held,  with  no  more  satisfactory  result  than  had 
attended  the  first.  A  black  flag  was  now  hoisted  on  the 
cathedral  tower,  the  signal  of  despair  to  Iriend  and  foe,  but 
a  pigeon  soon  afterwards  flew  into  the  town  with  a  letter 
from  the  Prince,  begging  ihem  to  maintain  themselves  two 
days  longer,  because  succor  was  approaching.  I 

The  Prince  had  indeed  been  doing  all  which,  under  the 
cireumslances,  was  possible.  He  assembled  the  citizens  of 
Delft  in  the  market-place,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
marching  in  person  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  in  the  face  of 
the  besieging  army,  if  any  troops  could  be  obtained.  § 
Soldiers  there  were  none  ;  but  there  was  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  Harlem  throughout  its  sister  cities.  Delft,  Rotter- 
dam, Gouda.  A  numerous  mass  of  burghers,  many  of 
them  persons  of  station,  all  people  of  respectability,  volun- 
teered to  march  to  tlie  rescue.  The  Prince  highly  disap- 
proved II  of  this  miscellaneous  army,  whose  steadfastness 
he  could  not  trust.  As  a  soldier,  he  knew  that  for  such  a 
momentous  enterprise,  enthusiasm  could  not  supply  the 
place  of  experience.  Nevertheless,  as  no  regular  troops 
could  be  had,  and  as  the  emei^ency  allowed  no  delay,  he 
drew  up  n  commission,  appointing  Paulus  Buys  to  be 
governor  during  his  absence,  and  provisional  stadholder, 
should  he  fall  in  llie  expedition.  IT  Four  thousand  armed 
volunteers,  with  six  hundred  mounted  troopers,  under 
Carlo  de  Noot,  had  been  assembled,  and  the  Prince  now 
placed  himself  at  their  head.  •*  There  was,  however,  a 
univei-aal  cry  of  remonstrance  from  the  m^stracies  and 
burghers  of  all  the  towns,  and  from  the  troops  themselves, 
at  this  project,  ff     They  would  not  consent  that  a  life  so 

*  HooM,  riii.  310. 

)  Lattnr  of  Dou  FredcriB  to  Duhs  of  Alva,  StU  and  Dtli  Jono,  lo73.-^:or- 
respODdimce  ds  PhQippe  n.,  iL  1239. 

1  HooH,  viU.  309,  310.  S  Bov,  vl.  J39,  ilO. 

It  Sea  Ilia  Utter  of  Igth  Jn1j,  1573,  ia  Bor,  li.  440. 

1  This  Catomit^on  is  pabliBhod  in  Kluit.  HoL  Sta.itBreE.,  lii.  4S5— 427. 
BUalgon. 

"  Hootd,  Till.  311.        *  It  Bor,  vi.  J3D.     HooM. 
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prsoiousi  so>  mdispensable  to  the  existenise  of  Holland^ 
should  be  needlf^aly  hazarded.  It  was  important  to  succotr 
Harlem^  but  the  Prince  was  of  more  value  thaa  manj 
cities.  He  at  last  lieluctantlj  consented^  therefore,  to  abaa^o 
don  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Baron  Botenburg,  * 
the  less  willingly  from  the  want  of  confidence  which,  he 
could  not  help<  feeling  in  the  character  of  the  forces.  Oa 
the  Bth  of  July,,  at:  dusk,  the  expedition  set  forth  from. 
Sassenheim.  t  li:  numbered  nearly  five  thousand  men,  who 
had  with  them  four  hundred  wagon4oads  of  provisions-  atndt 
seven  field-pieces.  |  Among  the  volunteers,  Oldenbarne* 
veld,  afterwards  so  illustrious  in  the  history  of  the  E^pub* . 
lie,  marched  in  the  ranks»  with: hi&  musket  on  his  shoulder.  § 
Such  was  a  sample  of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  popur 
lation  of  the  province.. 

Batenburg  came  to  a  halt  in  the  woods  of  Nordwyk,  oa 
the. south:  side  of  the  city,. where  he  remained  till  midnight.  || 
AH  seemed  still  in  the  enemy's  camp*  After  prayers,  he 
gave  orders  to  push:  forward^  hoping  to  steal  through  the 
lines  of  his  sleeping  adversaries,,  and;  accomplish  the  relief 
by  surpiise.  IF  He  was  destined  to  be  bitterly  disappointed. 
Plls  plans  and  his  numbers  were  thoroughly  known  to  iha 
Spaniards,  two  doves,  bearing  letters  which  contained  the 
details  of  the  intended  expedition,  having  been  shot  and 
brought  into  Don  Frederic's  camp.  ** 

The  citizens,  it  appeared,  had  broken  through  the  curtain 
work  on  the  side  where  Batenburg  was  expected,  in  order 
that  a  sally  might  be  made  in  co-operation  with  the  relieving 
force,  as  soon  as  it  should  appear,  tt  Signal  fires  had  been 
agreed  upon,  by  which  the  besieged  were  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  approach  of  their  friends.  The  Spanish  commander 
accordingly  ordered  a  mass  of  green  branches,  pitch,  and 
straw,  to  be  lighted  opposite  to  the  gap  in  the  city  wall. 
Behind  it  he  stationed  five  thousand  picked  troops.  H  Five 
thousand  more,  with  a  force  of  cavalry,  were  placed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  downs,  with  orders  to  attack  the 
patriot  army  on  the  left.  Six  regiments,  under  Romero, 
were  ordered  to  move  eastward,  and  assail  their  right.  §§ 

*  Bor,  Uoofd,  ubi  sup.  Meteren,  iv.  80.        "f*  Bor,  Hoofd.     t  Bov,  ubi  sup. 
§  Hoofd  (viii.  311),  to  whose  father  Oldenbai-neveld  related  the  auecdote. 
11  Bor,  Hoofd,  viii.  311.  ,1[  Bor,  vi.  439.     Hoofd,  viU.  311. 

**  Hoofd,  viii.  311.  Mendoza,  ix.  203.  ft  Ibid. 

Xt  Ibid.     Wagenaer,  vi.  428.  §§  Hoofd,  viu.  312.     Wagenaer. 


TLe  dense  mws  of  smoke  concealed  the  beacon  lights  dis- 
played by  Batenbiirg  from  the  obsen-ation  of  the  townsr 
people,  imd  hid  the  five  thousaad  Spaniards  from  the 
advancing  HoUimdei-s.  As  Batenburg  emerged  from  the 
wood,  he  found  himself  attacked  by  a  force  superior  to  his 
own,  while  il  few  minutes  later  he  was  entirely  euveloped 
by  ovei-whalming  numbers.  The  whole  Spaaish  army  was, 
indeed,  under  arms,  luid  hod  been  fiKpecling  him  for  two 
days.  •  The  unfortunate  citizens  alone  weeo  ignorant  of 
his  arrival.  The  noise  ofi  the  otinflict  tbey  supposed  tu  be 
afalee  alarm  created  by  the  Spaniards,  to  draw  them  into 
their  camp  ;  and  they  decUned  a  challenge  which  they  were 
in.  no  condition  to  accepLf  Batenburg  was  soon  slain, 
and,  his  troops  utterly  routed.  The  number  killed  was 
Tatiously  estimated,  at  from  six  hundred  to  two  and  even 
three  thousand.  |  It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  the  whuls 
fonoe  was  entirely  destroyed  or  dispersed,  and  the  attempt 
to  relievo  the  city  completely  frustrated.  The  death  of 
Batenburg  was  the  less  regretted,  becaiise  he  was  ac- 
cused, probably  with  great  injustice,  of  having  been  intoxi- 
cated at  the  time  of  action.  S  and  therefore  incapable  of 
property  conducting  the  enterprise  entrusted  to  him. 

The  Spaniards  now  cut  off  ttte  nose  and  ears  of  a  ijrisonei' 
and  sent  him  into  the  cily  to  armounee  the  news,  while  a  few 
heads  were  also  thrown  over  the  walls  to  confirm  the  intel- 
ligence. I)  When  this  decisive  overthrow  became  known  in 
Delft,  there  was  even  an  outbreak  of  indignation  ^mnst 
Orange..  According  to  a  statement  of  Alva,  which,  however, 
is  to  be  received  with  great  distrust,  some  of  the  uopulace 
wished  to  sack  the  Prince's  house,  and  offered  him  personal 
indignities,  IT  Certainly,  if  these  demonstrations  were  made, 
popular  anger  was  never  more  senseless ;  but  the  tale  rests 
enth'ely  upon  a  vague  assertion  of  the  Duke,  and  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  every  other  contemporaneous  account  of 


234     Tlie  DatiOi  suthgrltloB 


Iligb  m  eight  tUouiuud.  Tbs  uiuoIk 
■Dooanbi,  wars  Qvo  or  ili  hnadral,  a 
thoiuand  flie  handrcd  to  three  tLonHind. 
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these  transactions.  It  had  now  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary, however,  for  the  heroic  but  wretched  town  to  abandon 
itself  to  its  fate.  It  was  impossible  to  attempt  anything 
more  in  its  behalf.  The  IsJlq  and  its  forts  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  the  best  force  which  could  be  mustered 
to  make  head  against  the  besieging  army  had  been  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  a  heavy  heart,  now 
sent  word  that  the  burghers  were  to  make  the  best  terms 
with  the  enemy.* 

The  tidings  of  despair  created  a  terrible  commotion  in 
the  starving  city.  There  was  no  hope  either  in  submission 
or  resistance.  Massacre  or  starvation  were  the  only  alter- 
native. But  if  there  was  no  hope  within  the  walls,  without 
there  was  still  a  soldier's  death.  For  a  moment  the  gar- 
rison and  the  able-bodied  citizens  resolved  to  advance  from 
the  gates  in  a  solid  column,  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy's  camp,  or  to  perish  on  the  field,  f  It  was  thought 
that  tlie  helpless  and  the  infirm,  who  would  alone  be  left 
in  the  city,  might  be  treated  with  indulgence  after  the 
fighting  men  had  all  been  slain.  At  any  rate,  by  remaining, 
the  strong  could  neither  protect  nor  comfort  them.  As 
soon,  however,  as  this  resolve  was  known,  there  was  such 
wailing  and  outcry  of  women  and  children  as  pierced  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers  and  burghers,  and  caused  them  to 
forego  the  project.  X  They  felt  that  it  was  cowardly  not  to 
die  in  their  presence.  It  was  then  determined  to  form  all 
the  females,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  children,  into  a 
square,  to  surround  them  with  all  the  able-bodied  men  who 
still  remained,  and  thus  arrayed  to  fight  their  way  forth 
from  the  gates,  and  to  conquer  by  the  strength  of  despair, 
or  at  least  to  perish  all  together.  § 

These  desperate  projects,  which  the  besieged  were  thought 
quite  capable  of  executing,  were  soon  known  in  the  Spanish 
camp.  Don  Frederic  felt  after  what  he  had  witnessed  in 
the  past  seven  months,  that  there  was  nothing  which  the 
Harlemers  could  not  do  or  dare.  He  feared  lest  they 
should  set  fire  to  their  city,  and  consume  their  houses, 
themselves,  and  their  children^  to  ashes  together ;  ||  and  he 

*  Hoofd,  viii.  312,  313.     Wagenaer,  vi.  429. 

t  Bor,  vi.  440.     Hoofd,  313.     Meteren,  iv.  80.     Mendoza,  iz.  204. 

t  Hoofd,  Meteren,  Mendoza. 

§  Bor,  vi.  440.     Hoofd,  viii.  313,    Meteren,  iv.  80.     Mendoza,  ix.  204. 

II  Hoofd,  viii.  313. 


was  unwilling  that  the  fruits  of  his  victoiy,  purchased  at 
such  a  vast  expense,  should  be  snatched  from  his  hand  as 
he  was  about  to  gather  them,  A  letterwas  accoi-dingly,  by 
his  order,  sent  to  the  magistracy  and  leading  citizens,  in  the 
name  of  Count  Overstein,  commander  of  the  German  forces 
in  the  besieging  army,  *  This  despatch  invited  a  sun-euder 
at  discretion,  bnt  contained  the  solemn  assurance  that 
no  punishment  should  be  infiicted  except  upon  tliose  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  citizens  themselves,  had  deserved 
it,  and  promised  ample  forgiveness  if  Ihe  town  should 
submit  without  further  delay.  \  At  the  moment  of  sending 
tills  letter,  Don  Frederic  was  in  possession  of  strict  orders 
fi-om  his  father  not  to  leave  a  man  alive  of  the  garrison,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Germans,  and  to  execute  besides  a  large 
number  of  the  burghers.  J  These  commands  he  dared  not 
disobey,  even  if  he  had  felt  any  inclination  to  do  bo.  In 
consequence  of  the  semi-official  letter  of  Overstein,  however, 
the  city  formally  surrendered  at  discretion  on  the  12th 
July.^ 

The  great  bell  was  tolled,  and  orders  were  issued  that  all 
arms  in  the  possession  of  the  garrison  or  the  inhabitants 
should  be  brought  to  the  Town  House. ||  The  men  were 
then  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  cloister  of  Zyl.  the  women 
in  the  cathedral, 11  On  the  same  day,  Don  Frederic,  ac- 
companied by  Count  Bossu  and  a  numerous  staff,  rode  into 
the  city.  The  scene  which  met  his  view  might  have  moved 
a  heart  of  stone.  Everywhere  was  evidence  of  the  misery 
which  had  been  so  bravely  endured  during  that  seven 
months'  siege.  The  smouldering  rains  of  houses,  which 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  balls,  the  shattered  fortifications, 
the  felled  trunks  of  trees,  upturned  pavements,  broken 
images,  and  other  materials  for  repairing  gaps  made  by  tlia 
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daily  cannonade,  strewn  around  in  all  directions,  the  skele- 
tons of  unclean  animals  from  which  the  flesh  had  been 
gnawed,  the  unburied  bodies  of  men  and  women  who  had 
faUen  dead  in  the  pubhc  thoroughfares — more  than  all,  the 
gaunt  and  emaciated  forms  of  those  who  still  smTived,  the 
ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  all  might  have  induced  at 
least  a  doubt  whether  the  suffering  inflicted  already  were 
not  a  sufl&cient  punishment,  even  for  crimes  so  deep  as 
heresy  and  schism.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  senti- 
ment of  Don  Frederic.  He  seemed  to  read  defiance  as  well 
as  despair  in  the  sunken  eyes  which  glared  upon  him  as  he 
entered  the  place,  and  he  took  no  thought  of  the  pledge 
which  he  had  informally  but  sacredly  given. 

All  the  officers  of  the  garrison  were  at  once  arrested. 
Some  of  them  had  anticipated  the  sentence  of  their  con- 
queror by  a  voluntary  death.  Captain  Bordet,  a  French 
officer  of  distinction,  like  Brutus,  compelled  his  servant  to 
hold  the  sword  upon  wliich  he  fell,  rather  than  yield  him- 
self alive  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards.*  Traits  of 
generosity  were  not  wanting.  Instead  of  Peter  Hasselaer, 
a  young  officer  who  had  displayed  remarkable  bravery 
throughout  the  siege,  the  Spaniards  by  mistake  arrested  his 
cousin  Nicholas.  The  prisoner  was  suffering  himself  to  be 
led  away  to  the  inevitable  scaffold  without  remonstrance, 
when  Peter  Hasselaer  pushed  his  way  violently  through  the 
ranks  of  the  captors.  "  If  you  want  Ensign  Hasselaer,  I 
am  the  man.  Let  this  innocent  person  depart,"  he  cried.f 
Before  the  sun  set  his  head  had  fallen.  All  the  officers 
were  taken  to  the  house  of  Kleef,  where  they  were  im- 
mediately executed.  I  Captain  Kipperda,  who  had  so  he- 
roically rebuked  the  craven  conduct  of  the  magistracy, 
whose  eloquence  had  inflamed  the  soldiers  and  citizens  to 
resistance,  and  whose  skill  and  courage  had  sustained  the 
siege  so  long,  was  among  the  first  to  suffer.  §  A  natural 
son  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  who  could  have  easily  saved  his 
life  by  proclaiming  a  parentage  which  he  loathed,  1|   and 

*  Bor,  vi.  440.  Hoofd,  Meteren,  Mendoza.—  Ajccording  to  Pierre  Sfcerlincx^ 
the  instrument  of  death  selected  was  an  arquebus,  Bordet's  words  to  his  ser- 
Tant  being :  "  Et  toy,  mon  ami,  qui  m'avez  faictplusieurs  services,  faitez  moj 
astheure  la  domifere,  me  donnant  un  coup  d'harquebouze"^— "  het  welcke," 
continues  Sterlincz,  "  den  knegt  naar  lange  wejgheren  volfaragt  heeft." — Korte 
Beschryv.,  etc.,  etc. 

t  Hoofd,  viii.  316.       X  Bor,  vL  441.       ft  P.  Sterlincz.    Hoofd,  viii.  315. 

B  Hoofd,  Yiu.  315.    Wagenaar,  tL  43L 
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Lancelot  Brederode,  an  illegitimate  scion  of  that  ancient 
house,  were  also  among  these  earliest  victims. 

The  next  day  Alva  came  over  to  the  camp.  He  rode 
ahout  the  place^  examining  the  condition  of  the  fortifi- 
cations from  the  outside,  but  returned  to  Amsterdam  with- 
out having  entered  the  city.*  On  the  following  morning 
the  massacre  commenced.  The  plunder  had  been  com- 
muted for  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  guilders,  which 
the  citizens  bound  themselves  to  pay  in  four  instalments ;+ 
but  murder  was  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  victoiy, 
and  admitted  of  no  compromise.  Moreover,  Alva  had  al- 
ready expressed  the  determination  to  effect  a  general  mas- 
sacre upon  this  occasion.^:  The  garrison,  during  the  siege, 
had  been  reduced  from  four  thousand  to  eighteen  hundred.  § 
Of  these  the  Germans,  six  hundred  in  number,  were,  by 
Alva's  order,  dismissed,  on  a  pledge  to  serve  no  more 
against  the  King.  All  the  rest  of  ^e  garrison  were  im- 
mediately butchered,  with  at  least  as  many  citizens.  Drum- 
mers went  about  the  city  daily,  proclaiming  that  all  who 
harbored  persons  having,  at  aay  former  period,  been  fugi- 
lives,  were  immediately  to  give  them  up,  on  pain  of  being 
instantly  hanged  themselves  in  their  own  doors.  Upon 
these  refugees  and  upon  the  soldiery  fell  the  bnmt  of  the 
slaughter;  although,  from  day  to  day,  reasons  were  per- 
petually discovered  for  putting  to  death  every  individusd  at 
all  distinguished  by  service,  station,  wealth,  or  liberal 
principles ;  for  the  carnage  could  not  be  accomplished  at 
once,  but,  with  all  the  industry  and  heartiness,  employed, 
was  necessarily  protracted  through  several  days.  Five  ex- 
ecutioners, with  their  attendants,  were  kept  constantly  at  ' 
work ;  and  when  at  last  they  were  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
or  perhaps  sickened  with  horror,  three  hundred  wretches 
were  tied  two  and  two,  back  to  back,  and  drowned  in  the 
Harlem  Lake.|| 

*  Hoofd,  viii.  315.  t  Bor,  vi.  441.    Meteren,  iv.  80. 

t  "  Comme  le  Due  d'Albe  me  dist  encores  hier  se  convertira  en  justice,  osr  fl 
n'est  pas  d^lib^^  d!en  laieeer  eschapper  paa  unff."  -  Letter  of  Mondoucet,  14tii 
July,  1573.  Correspondanofr  Charles  IX.  and  Mondoucet,  Com.  Boy.  de  rHisi.» 
iv.  340,  sqq. 

§  Hoofd,  viii.  316. 

II  P.  SterHncx.— Bor,  vi.  441.     Hoofd,  viii.  316,  316.     Meteren,  iv.  81. 

Compare  Mendoza,  iz.  205 ;  Bentivoglio,  vii.  129 ;  Correspondance  de  Phi- 
lippe II.,  1257;  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segnndo,  z.  754  759.  Even  Bentivog^o  is 
shocked  at  the  barbaiities  committed  after  the  surrender  of  the  dty.  **  PHi  di 
2  millo  farono giustisiati,  e nell'  operatioiM  SMtavono  6  stracchi,  5  satii,  6ta^ 

OG  d 
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At  last,  after  twenty-three  hundred  human  creatures  *  had 
been  murdered  in  cold  blood,  within  a  city  where  so  many 
thousands  had  previously  perished  by  violent  or  by  linger- 
ing deaths,  the  blasphemous  farce  of  a  pardon  was  en- 
acted. |  Fifty-seven  of  the  most  prominent  burghers  of 
the  place  were,  however,  excepted  from  the  act  of  amnesty, 
and  taken  into  custody  as  security  for  the  future  good 
conduct  of  the  other  citizens.  Of  these  hostages  some  were 
soon  executed,  some  died  in  prison,  and  all  would  have  been 
eventually  sacrificed,  had  not  the  naval  defeat  of  Bossu  soon 
afterwards  enabled  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  rescue  the  re- 
maining prisoners.  J  Ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  shots  had  been  discharged  against  the  walls  during  the 
siege.  §  Twelve  thousand  of  the  besieging  army  had  died 
of  wounds  or  disease,  diuring  the  seven  months  and  two 
days,  between  the  investment  and  the  surrender.  ||  In  the 
earlier  part  of  August,ir  after  the  execution  had  been  satis- 
factorily accomplished,  Don  Frederic  made  his  triumphal 
entry,  and  the  first  chapter  in  the  invasion  of  Holland  was 
closed.  Such  was  the  memorable  siege  of  Harlem,  an  event 
in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  wonder  equally  at  human 
capacity  to  inflict  and  to  endiure  misery. 

The  Spaniards  celebrated  a  victory,  while  in  Utrecht  they 
made  an  effigy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  they  carried 
about  in  procession,  broke  upon  the  wheel,  and  bmned.  ** 
It  was,  however,  obvious,  that  if  the  reduction  of  Harlem 
were  a  triumph,  it  was  one  which  the  conquerors  might  well 
exchange  for  a  defeat.  At  any  rate,  it  was  certain  that  the 
Spanish  empire  was  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  many 

horriditi'  per  maniera  i  camefici  stessi resto  in  dubbio,  se  fossero  stati  piti 

atroci,  5  da  una  x>arte  i  falli  commessi  5  dall'  altra  i  suppUcg  esegniti." — Ben* 
tivoglio,  ubi  snp. 

Cabrera,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  great  disgust  that  any  one  should  be 
moved  to  compassion  for  the  fate  of  these  heretics. 

*  This  is  the  number  given  by  Alva.  (Correspondancede  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1257.) 
The  Dutch  historians  make  the  amount  of  slaughter  less  than  it  is  estimated  by 
the  Spanish  writers,  who,  as  usual,  exaggerate  these  achievements,  which  they 
think  commendable.  Only  Meteren,  among  the  Netherland  authorities,  puts 
the  number  of  the  executed  as  high  as  two  thousand,  throe  hundred  less  than 
that  stated  by  Alva,  while  Camero  raises  it  to  thi*ee  thousand.  —Compare  Bor, 
Hoofd,  Meteren,  Bentivoglio,  et  aL 

t  Bor,  vi.  442,  443.     Meteren,  iv.  80,  82.  X  Bor,  vi.  443.     Meteren. 

I  Mendoza,  iz.  203. 

II  According  to  Hoofd,  viii.  316,  and  Bor,  vi.  444.     The  Spanish  writers 
timate  the  number  at  four  or  five  thousand. — ^Meudosa,  ix.  206.    Cabrera,  z. 

69.  H  Wagenaer,  vi  433.  **  Ibid.,  vL  433,  434. 
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more  such  victories.  If  it  had  required  thirty  thousand 
choice  troops,  among  which  were  three  regiments  called  by 
Alva  respectively,  the  "  Invinciblea,"  the  "  Immortals,"  and 
the  "  None-such,"'  to  conquer  the  weakest  city  of  Holland 
in  seven  months,  and  with  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men ; 
how  many  men,  how  long  a  time,  and  how  many  deaths 
would  it  require  to  reduce  the  rest  of  lliat  little  province? 
For,  as  the  sack  of  Naarden  had  produced  the  contrary  effect 
Ji'om  the  one  intended,  inflaming  rather  than  subduing  the 
spirit  of  Dutch  resistance,  so  the  long  and  glorious  defence 
of  Harlem,  notwithstanding  its  tragical  termination,  had  only 
served  to  strain  to  the  highest  pitch  the  hatred  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  other  cities  in  the  province.  Even  the  treasm-es  of 
the  New  World  were  inadequate  to  pay  for  the  conquest  of 
that  little  sand-bank.  Within  five  years,  twenty-five  millions 
of  florins  had  been  sent  from  Spain  for  war  expenses  in  the 
Netherlands-t  Yet,  this  amount,  with  the  addition  of  lai^e 
sums  annually  derived  from  confiscations,  I  of  five  millions, 
at  which  the  proceeds  of  the  hundredth  penny  was  estimated, 
and  the  two  millions  yearly,  for  which  the  tenth  and 
twentieth  pence  had  been  compounded,  was  insufficient  to 
save  the  treasuiy  from  beggary  and  the  unpaid  troops  from 
mutiny. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  moment  the  joy  created  was  intense. 
Philip  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at  the  wood  of  Segovia,§ 
when  the  happy  tidings  of  the  reduction  of  Harlem,  with  its 
accompanying  butchery,  arrived.  The  account  of  all  this 
misery,  minutely  detailed  to  him  by  Alva,  acted  like  magic. 
Tlie  blood  of  twenty-three  hundred  of  his  fellow-creatures — 
coldly  murdered,  by  his  orders,  in  a  single  city — proved  for 
the  sanguinary  monarch  the  elixir  of  life :  he  drank  and 
was  refreshed.  "  The  principal  mediciue  icMch  hag  cured  his 
Majesty,"  wrote  Secretary  Cayas  from  Madrid  to  Alva,  "  is 
the  joy  caused  to  him  by  the  pood  news  which  you  have  com- 
municated of  the  surrender  of  H.arlem.."\\  In  the  height  of 
his  exultation,  the  King  foT^ot  how  much  dissatisfaction  he 
had  recently  felt  with  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Nether- 


■  Meteren,  iv.  SI. 

1  From  1SG9-  1572,     Tide  Klnlt,  I 
Wjnup.  WBgen.,d.  i.  1)1.  287,imdd.  i 


1  Adsnrdinf;  to  Uetei'en,  iv.  86,  ^hb  millia! 
is  a  cnst  eiaggenUoo. 
(  GormpDndsnca  da  nUBpps  n.,  tL  12Se. 


dL  StuBtsreg.,  iv,  G12,  613, 
.17.    lnJmio,lS59,FliUiphitd 
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lands;  how  much  treasure  had  been  annually  expended 
with  an  insufficient  result.  "  Bjiowing  your  necessity,** 
continued  Cayas,  "  his  Majesty  instantly  sent  for  Doctor 
Velasco,  and  ordered  him  to  provide  you  with  funds,  if  he 
had  to  descend  into  the  earth  to  dig  for  it.*'*  While  such 
was  the  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Prinee  of  Orange 
was  neither  dismayed  nor  despondent  As  usual,  he  trusted 
to  a  higher  Power  than  man.  "  I  had  hoped  to  send  you 
better  news,"  he  wrote  to  Count  Louis,  "  nevertheless,  since 
it  has  otherwise  pleased  the  good  God,  we  must  conform 
ourselves  to  his  divine  will.  I  take  the  same  God  to  wit- 
ness that  I  have  done  everything  according  to  my  means, 
which  was  possible,  to  succor  the  city."t  A  few  days  later, 
writing  in  die  same  spirit,  he  informed  his  brother  that  the 
Zelanders  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  castle  of  Earn- 
mekens,  on  the  isle  of  Walcheren.  "I  hope,"  he  said, 
"  that  this  will  reduce  the  pride  of  our  enemies,  who,  after 
the  surrender  of  Harlem,  have  thought  that  they  were  about 
to  swallow  us  alive.  I  assure  myself,  however,  that  they  will 
find  a  very  different  piece  of  work  from  the  one  which  they 
expect."  I 

*  Oorrespondance  do  Philippe  11.,  ii  1259. 
t  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  etc.,  iv.  175. 
i  Axchives  de  la  Maiacm  d'Orange,  It.  181. 
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Position  of  Alva — Hatred  entertained  for  him  by  elevated  personages — Quarrels 
between  him  and  Medina  Coeli — Departure  of  the  latter — Complaints  to  the 
King  by  each  of  the  other — Attempts  at  conciliation  addressed  by  govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands — Grotesque  character  of  the  address — 
Mutinous  demonstration  of  the  Spanish  troops — Secret  overtures  to  Orange 
— Obedience,  with  difficulty,  restored  by  Alva — Commencement  of  the  siege 
of  Alkmaar — Sanguinary  menaces  of  the  Duke — Encouraging  and  enthusi- 
astic language  of  the  Prince — Preparations  in  Alkmaar  for  defence — ^The  first 
assault  steadily  repulsed — Refusal  of  the  soldiers  to  storm  a  second  time-— 
Expedition  of  the  carpenter-envoy — Orders  of  the  Prince  toflood  the  country 
— The  carpenter's  despatches  in  the  enemy's  hands — EflFect  produced  upon 
the  Spaniards — The  siege  raised — Negotiations  of  Coimt  Louis  with  France- 
Uneasiness  and  secret  correspondence  of  the  Duke — Convention  with  the 
English  government — Objects  pursued  by  Orange — Cruelty  of  De  la  Marck — 
His  dismissal  from  office  and  subsequent  death — Negotiations  with  France- 
Altered  tone  of  the  French  court  with  regard  to  the  St.  Bartholomew — ID. 
effects  of  the  ci-ime  upon  the  royal  projects — Hypocrisy  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment— Letter  of  Louis  to  Charles  IX. — Complaints  of  Charles  IX. — Se- 
cret aspirations  of  that  monarch  and  of  Philip — Intrigues  concerning  the 
Polish  election — Renewed  negotiations  between  Schomberg  and  Count  Louis, 
with  consent  of  Orange — Conditions  prescribed  by  the  Prince — Articles  of 
secret  aUiance— Remarkable  letter  of  Count  Louis  to  Chai'les  IX. — Respon- 
sible and  isolated  situation  of  Orange — The  "  Address  "and  the  "  Epistle** — 
ReUgious  sentiments  of  the  Piince — Naval  action  on  the  Zuyder  Zee — Cap- 
tivity of  Bossu  and  of  Sainte  Aldegonde — Odious  position  of  Alva — His  un- 
ceasing cruelty — Execution  of  Uitenhoove — Fraud  practised  by  Alva  upon 
his  creditors— Arrival  of  Requesens,  the  new  Governor-General — ^Departore 
of  Alva — Concluding  remarks  upon  his  administration. 

Tor  the  sake  of  continuity  in  the  narrative,  the  siege  of 
Harlem  has  been  related  until  its  conclusion.  This  great 
^vent  constituted,  moreover,  the  principal  stuff  in  Nether- 
land  history,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1573.  A  few 
loose  threads  must  be  now  taken  up  before  we  can  proceed 
further. 

Alva  had  for  some  time  felt  himself  in  a  false  and  uncom- 
fortable position.  While  he  continued  to  be  the  object  of 
-a  popular  hatred  as  intense  as  ever  glowed,  he  had  gradually 
lost  his  hold  upon  those  who,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  had 
been  loudest  and  lowest  in  their  demonstrations  of  respect 
**  Believe  me,"  wrote  Secretary  Albomoz  to  Secretary  Cayas, 
^*  this  people  abhor  our  nation  worse  than  they  abhor  the 
devil.    As  for  the  Duke  of  Alva,  they  foam  at  the  mouth 
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when  they  hear  his  name."*  Viglius,  although  still  main- 
taining smooth  relations  with  the  Governor,  had  heen,  m 
reality,  long  since  estranged  from  him.  Even  Aerschot,  for 
whom  the  Duke  had  long  maintained  an  mtimacy  half  affec- 
tionate, half  contemptuous,  now  began  to  treat  him  with  a 
contumely  which  it  was  difficult  for  so  proud  a  stomach 
to  digest.f 

But  the  main  source  of  discomfort  was  doubtless  the 
presence  of  Medina  Coeli.  This  was  the  perpetual  thorn  in 
his  side,  which  no  cunning  could  extract.  A  successor  who 
would  not  and  could  not  succeed  him,  yet  who  attended 
him  as  his  shadow  and  his  evil  genius — a  confidential  col- 
league who  betrayed  his  confidence,  mocked  his  projects, 
derided  his  authority,  and  yet  complained  of  ill  treatment — 
a  rival  who  was  neither  compeer  nor  subaltern,  and  who 
affected  to  be  his  censor — a  functionary  of  a  purely  anoma- 
lous character,  sheltering  himself  under  his  abnegation  of 
an  authority  which  he  had  not  dared  to  assume,  and  criti- 
cising measures  which  he  was  not  competent  to  grasp  ; — 
such  was  the  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli,  in  Alva's  estimation. 

The  bickering  between  the  two  Dukes  became  unceasing 
and  disgraceful.  Of  course,  each  complained  to  the  King, 
and  each,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  a  martyr  to  the 
other's  tyranny,  but  the  meekness  manifested  by  Alva,  in  all 
his  relations  with  the  new  comer,  was  wonderful,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  accoimts  furnished  by  himself  and  by  his 
confidential  secretary.  J  On  the  other  hand,  Medina  Coeli 
wrote  to  the  King,  complaining  of  Alva  in  most  unmitigated 
strains,  and  asserting  that  he  was  himself  never  allowed  to 
see  any  despatches,  nor  to  have  the  slightest  information  as 
to  the  policy  of  the  govemment.§  He  reproached  the  Duke 
with  shrinking  from  personal  participation  in  military- 
operations,  and  begged  the  royal  forgiveness  if  he  withdrew 
from  a  scene  where  he  felt  himself  to  be  superfluous.  || 

Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  November,  he  took  his 
departure  without  paying  his  respects.  The  Governor  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  this  imceremonious  proceeding,  and 
assured  his  Majesty  that  never  were  courtesy  and  gentle- 
ness so  ill  requited  as  his  had  been  by  this  ingrate  and 
cankered  Duke.     "  He  told  me,"  said  Alva,  "  that  if  I  did 

,    •  "Escupen  en  oir  su  nombre." — Con-espondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1208* 
t  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1177,  1298. 
t  Ibid.,  ii.  1174, 1177, 1178.  §  Ibid.,  ii.  1178.  I|  Ibid. 
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not  stay  in  the  field,  he  would  not  remain  with  me  ui  peace- 
ful cities,  and  he  aslied  me  if  I  intended  to  march  into 
Holland  with  the  troops  which  were  to  winter  there.  I 
answered,  that  I  should  go  wherever  it  was  necessary,  even 
should  I  be  obliged  to  swim  through  all  the  canals  of  Hol- 
land." *  After  giving  these  details,  the  Dnke  added,  with 
great  appearance  of  candor  and  meekness,  that  he  was  cer- 
tain  Medina  Cceli  had  only  been  influenced  by  estrenie  zeal 
for  his  Majesty's  sen-ice,  and  that,  linding  so  little  for  him 
to  do  in  the  Netherlands,  he  had  become  dissatisfied  widi 
his  position.-j- 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Harlem,  another  attempt 
was  made  by  Alva  to  win  back  the  allegiance  of  the  other 
cities  by  proclamations.  It  had  become  obvious  to  the 
Governor  that  so  determined  a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
fii'st  place  besieged  augured  many  long  campaigns  before 
the  whole  province  could  be  subdued,  A  circular  was  ac- 
cordingly issued  upon  the  26tii  July  from  Utrecht,  and 
published  immediately  afterwards  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
Netherlands.  Tt  was  a  paper  of  singular  character,  eom- 
mingiing  an  affectation  of  almost  ludicrous  clemency,  with 
honest  and  hearty  brutality.  There  was  consequently 
something  very  grotesque  about  the  document.  Philip,  in 
the  outset,  was  made  to  sustain  towards  his  undutiful  sub- 
jects the  Characters  of  tlie  brooding  hen  and  tlie  prodigal's 
father,  "Ye  are  well  aware,"  thus  ran  the  address,  "that 
the  King  has,  over  aud  over  again,  manifested  his  willing- 
ness to  receive  his  children,  in  however  forlorn  a  condition 
the  prodigals  might  return.  His  Majesty  assures  you  once 
more  that  your  sins,  however  black  they  may  have  been, 
shall  be  foi^ven  and  forgotten  in  the  plenitude  of  royal 
kindness,  if  you  repent  and  return  in  season  to  his  Majes^'s 
embrace.  Notwithstanding  your  manifold  crimes,  his 
Majesty  still  seeks,  like  a  ken  calling  her  chickens,  to  gather 
you  all  imder  the  parental  wing.  The  King  hereby  warns 
you  once  more,  therefore,  to  place  yourselves  in  his  royal 
hands,  and  not  to  wait  for  his  rage,  eruelly,  and  fury,  and  the 
approach  of  his  army." 

The  affectionate  character  of  the  address,  already  fading 
towards  the  end  of  the  preamble,  soon  changes  to  bitter- 
ness.    "But  if,"  continues  the  monarch,    "ye  disregard 

*  Conoqiaadiuiisa  da  Philippe  II.,  ii,  1193.  i  Ilnd. 
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these  offers  of  mercy,  receivhig  them  with  closed  ears,  as 
heretofore,  then  we  warn  you  that  there  is  no  rigor,  nw 
cruelty,  however  great,  which  you  are  not  to  expect,  by 
laying  waste,  starvation,  and  the  sword,  in  such  manner 
that  nowhere  shall  remain  a  rtUc  of  that  which  at  present 
exists,  but  his  Majesty  will  strip  bare  and  utterly  depopulate 
the  land,  and  cause  it  to  be  inhabited  again  by  strangers ; 
since  otherwise  his  Majesty  could  not  believe  that  the  wiU 
of  God  and  of  his  Majesty  had  been  accomplished."* 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  this  circular  remained 
fruitless. 

The  next  point  of  attack  was  the  city  of  Alkmaar,  situate 
quite  at  the  termination  of  the  peninsula,  among  the  lagunes 
and  redeemed  prairies  of  North  Holland.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  had  already  provided  it  with  a  small  ganison.f 
The  city  had  been  summoned  to  surrender  by  the  middle 
of  July,  and  had  returned  a  bold  refusal.  I  Meantime,  the 
Spaniards  had  retired  from  before  the  walls,  while  the  sur- 
render and  chastisement  of  Harlem  occupied  them  during 
the  next  succeeding  weeks.  The  month  of  August,  more- 
over, was  mainly  consumed  by  Alva  in  quelling  a  dangerous 
and  protracted  mutiny,  which  broke  out  among  the  Spanish 
soldiers  at  Harlem,  §  between  three  and  four  thousand  of 
them  having  been  quartered  upon  the  ill-fated  population 
of  that  city.  ||  Unceasing  misery  was  endured  by  the  in- 
habitants at  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  Spaniards,  flushed 
with  victory,  mutinous  for  long  arrears  of  pay,  and  greedy 
for  the  booty  which  had  been  denied.  At  times,  however, 
the  fury  of  the  soldiery  was  more  violently  directed  against 
their  own  commanders  tiaan  against  the  enemy.  A  project 
was  even  formed  by  the  malcontent  troops  to  deliver  Harlem 
into  the  hands  of  Orange.  A  party  of  them,  disguised  as 
Baltic  merchants,  waited  upon  the  Prince  at  Delft,  and 
were  secretly  admitted  to  his  bedside  before  he  had  risen.  ' 
They  declared  to  him  that  they  were  Spanish  soldiers,  who 
had  compassion  on  his  cause,  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  government,  and  were  ready,  upon  the  receipt  of  forty 
thousand  guilders,  to  deliver  the  city  into  his  hands.  Tho 
Prince  took  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  promised  to 
accept  the  offer  if  he  could  raise  the  required  sum.     This, 

*  The  document  is  published  in  Bor,  vi.  446,  446. 

t  Bor,  vi.  444.  J  Ibid.,  vii.  444,  445. 

§  Ibid.     Hoofd,  viii.  317.  II  Bor,  vi.  449. 
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however,  he  found  himself  unable  to  do  within  the  stipu- 
lated time,  and  thus,  for  want  of  so  paltry  a  sum,  the  offer 
was  of  necessity  declined.  * 

Various  were  the  excesses  committed  by  the  insubor- 
dinate troops  in  every  province  in  the  Netherlands  upon 
the  long-suffering  inhabitants.  "  Nothing,"  wrote  Alva, 
**  had  given  him  so  much  pain  during  his  forty  years  of 
service. "f  He  avowed  his  determination  to  go  to  Amster- 
dam in  order  to  offer  himself  a  hostage  to  the  soldiery,  if 
by  so  doing  he  could  quell  the  mutiny.  I  He  went  to  Am- 
sterdam accordingly,  where,  by  his  exertions,  ably  seconded 
by  those  of  the  Marquis  Vitelli,  and  by  the  payment  of 
thirty  crowns  to  each  soldier — fourteen  on  account  of  arrear- 
ages and  sixteen  as  his  share  in  the  Harlem  compensation 
money — ^the  rebellion  was  appeased,  and  obedience  re- 
stored. § 

There  was  now  leisure  for  the  General  to  devote  his 
whole  energies  agauist  the  little  city  of  Alkmaar.  On  that 
bank  and  shoal,  the  extreme  verge  of  habitable  earth,  the 
spirit  of  Holland's  Freedom  stood  at  bay.  The  grey  towers 
of  Egmont  Castle  and  of  Egmont  Abbey  rose  between  the 
eity  and  the  sea,  and  there  the  troops  sent  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  were  quartered  during  the  very  brief  period  in 
which  the  citizens  wavered  as  to  receiving  them.  The  die 
was  soon  cast,  however,  and  the  Prince's  garrison  admitted. 
The  Spaniards  advanced,  burned  the  village  of  Egmont  to 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  patriots  had  left  it,  and  on  the 
21st  of  August,  Don  Frederic,  appearing  before  the  walls, 
proceeded  formally  to  invest  Alkmaar.  ||  In  a  few  days  this 
had  been  so  thoroughly  accomplished  that,  in  Alva's  lan- 
guage, "  it  was  impossible  for  a  sparrow  to  enter  or  go  out 

*  Heteren,  iy.  8L  Hoofd  (viii.  318)  hLbo  tells  the  story,  but  does  not  voudi 
for  it. 

t  Correspondance  de  FhiEppe  11.,  ii.  1260.  t  Ibid. 

§  Hoofd,  viii.  318.     Ck)rrespoiidaiiee  de  Philippe  IL,  ii.  1264. 

il  Nanning  van  Foreest.  Een  Kort  Verhael  van  de  strenghe  Belegheringe 
cnde  A.ftrek  der  Spangiaerden  van  de  Stadt  Alckmaar. — Delft,  1573. 

'Riis  is  much  tite  most  important  and  detailed  account  of  the  siege  of  Alkmaar. 
1^  story  is  told  with  vigor  and  ferocity,  by  a  man  who  was  daily  aiid  nightly 
on  the  walls  duiing  the  whole  siege,  and  who  wrote  his  narrative  as  soon  as  the 
Spaniards  had  been  repulsed. 

The  author,  who  was  a  magistrate  and  a  pensionary  of  the  city,  observes  that 
his  "  slumberous  and  sleepy  fellow  burghers  were  oon verted  into  experienced 
«oldiers  by  the  Spaniard,  who  summoned  them  eveiy  moment  out  of  bed  to  the 
^walls."— P.  41. 

Compare  Hoofd,  viiL  317 — 319.    Wagenaer,  vL  441. 
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of  the  city."*  The  odds  were  somewhat  unequal.  Sixteen 
thousand  veteran  troops  constituted  the  besieging  force. f 
Within  the  city  were  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred  I  soldiers, 
together  with  thirteen  hundred  burghers,  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  §  The  rest  of  the  population  consisted  of  a  very  few 
refugees,  besides  the  women  and  children.  Two  thousand 
one  hundred  able-bodied  men,  of  whom  only  about  one- 
third  were  soldiers,  to  resist  sixteen  thousand  regulars ! 

Nor  was  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  fate  which  was  re- 
seized  for  them,  should  they  succumb.  The  Duke  was 
vociferous  at  the  ingratitude  with  which  his  clemency  had 
hitherto  been  requited.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  ill 
success  which  had  attended  his  monitory  circulars ;  re- 
proached himself  with  incredible  vehemence  for  his  previous 
mildness,  and  protested  that,  after  having  executed  only 
twenty-three  hundred  persons  at  the  siurender  of  Harlem, 
besides  a  few  additional  burghers  since,  he  had  met  with 
no  correspondent  demonstrations  of  affection.  He  pro- 
mised himself,  however,  an  ample  compensation  for  all  this 
ingratitude  in  the  wholesale  vengeance  which  he  purposed 
to  wreak  upon  Alkmaar.  Already  he  gloated  in  anticipa- 
tion over  tiie  havoc  which  would  soon  be  let  loose  within 
those  walls.  Such  ravings,  if  invented  by  the  pen  of  fic- 
tion, would  seem  a  puerile  caricature;  proceeding,  authen- 
tically, from  his  own,  they  still  appear  almost  too  exagge- 
rated for  belief  "  If  I  take  Alkmaar,"  he  wrote  to  Philip, 
**  I  am  resolved  not  to  leave  a  single  creature  alive ;  the 
knife  shall  be  put  to  every  throat.  Since  the  example  of 
Harlem  has  proved  of  no  use,  perhaps  an  example  of  cruelly 
will  bring  the  other  cities  to  their  senses."  ||  He  took 
occasion  also  to  read  a  lecture  to  the  party  of  conciliation 
in  Madrid,  whose  counsels,  as  he  believed,  his  sovereign 
was  beginning  to  heed.  Nothing,  he  maintained,  could  be 
more  senseless  than  the  idea  of  pardon  and  clemency. 
This  had  been  sufl&ciently  proved  by  recent  events.  It 
was  easy  for  people  at  a  distance  to  talk  about  gentleness, 
but  those  upon  the  spot  knew  better.  Gentleness  had  pro- 
duced nothing,  so  far;  violence    alone   could   succeed    in 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1264. 

t  Wagenaer,  vi.  441.     Hoofd,  viii.  321. 

X  Wagenaer,  viii.  441,  442.     Hoofd.  §  Ibid.     Hoofd,  yiii.  321. 

II  "  Estoy  resuelto  en  no  dexar  criatura  con  la  vida,  sino  hazerlos  poasar 
todos  k  cuchillo  quiza  con  al  exemplo  de  la  crueldad,  veman  las  demas  YiUas.'* 
—Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1264. 


future.  *■  Let  jour  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  be  ilisabuseil  of 
the  uupressiou,  that  wiii  kindness  anything  can  be  done 
with  these  people.  Already  have  matters  reached  such  a 
point  that  many  of  those  bom  in  the  country,  who  liave 
hitherto  advocated  clemency,  are  now  undeceived,  and  ac- 
knowledge their  mistake.  They  are  of  opinion  that  not  a 
living  *oul  tkould  be  left  in  Alkmaar,  but  that  every  individual 
shotdd  be  put  to  the  neord"*  At  the  same  time  he  took 
occasion,  even  in  these  ferocious  letters,  which  seem  drip- 
ping  with  blood,  to  commend  his  own  natural  benignity  of 
disposition.  "Your  Majesty  may  be  ccilain,"  he  said, 
"  that  no  man  on  earth  desires  the  path  of  clemency  more 
than  I  do,  notwithstanding  my  particular  hatred  for  here- 
tics and  traitors."  f  It  was  therefore  wilh  regret  that  he 
saw  himself  obliged  to  take  the  opposite  course,  and  to 
stifle  all  his  gentler  sentiments. 

Upon  Diednch  Sonoy,  Lieutenant-Governor  for  Orange 
in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  devolved  the  immediate 
responsibility  of  defending  tliia  part  of  the  coqntry.  I  As 
the  atonn  rolled  slowly  up  from  the  south,  even  that  expe- 
rienced officer  become  uneasy  at  the  unequal  conflict  im- 
pending. He  despatched  a  letter  to  his  chief,  giving  a 
gloomy  picture  of  his  position.  §  It  was  hoped,  too,  that 
some  resource  had  been  provided  in  a  secret  foreign  alli- 
ance. "  If  your  princely  grace,"  wrote  Sonoy,  "  has  made 
a  contract  for  assistance  with  any  powerful  potentate,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  it  should  be  known  to  all 
the  cities,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  emigration,  and  to 
console  the  people  in  tiieir  affliction. "  || 

The  answer  of  the  Prince  was  full  of  lofty  enthusiasm. 
He  reprimanded  with  gentle  but  earnest  eloquence  the 
despondency  and  little  faith  of  his  lieutenant  and  other 
adherents.  He  had  not  expected,  he  said,  that  they  would 
have  so  soon  forgotten  their  manly  courage.  They  seemed 
to  consider  the  whole  fate  of  the  country  attached  to  the 
city  of  Harlem.  He  took  God  to  witness  that  he  had 
spared  no  pains,  and  would  willingly  have  spared  no  drop 

'  CoirMpDOdance  da  Pbilippe  IL,  ii.  1266. 

t  "  T.  M,  sen  dcrts  quo  nadin  en  In  Ctena  desen  idbb  cl  camlno  da  1a  blou- 
duT»  qne  jo  ;  aunqno  ea  odio  particnl»r  el  qua  tango  mm  loe  horogcB  7  tnil- 
dorcB,"  Bto.  etc.— Correspondanoe  ie  PhUippo  II.,  ii.  1E66. 

:  Hootd,  viti.  3S1.     Bar.  tI.  4E1.  4ES. 

I  Bot  [Ti.  Me,  an  pnbliBhM  the  letter.  Q  Bor,  ubl  mp. 
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of  his  blood,  to  save  that  devoted  city.  "  But  as,  notwith- 
standing our  efforts,"  he  continued,  "it  has  pleased  God 
Almighty  to  dispose  of  Harlem  according  to  his  divine 
will,  shall  we,  therefore,  deny  and  deride  his  holy  word  ? 
Has  the  strong  arm  of  the  Lord  thereby  grown  weaker? 
Has  his  church  therefore  come  to  nought  ?  You  ask  if  I 
have  entered  into  a  firm  treaty  with  any  great  king  or  po- 
tentate, to  which  I  answer,  that  before  I  ever  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  Christians  in  these  provinces,  I  had 
entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  King  of  kings ;  and  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him 
shall  be  saved  by  his  almighty  hand.  The  God  of  armies 
will  raise  up  armies  for  us  to  do  battle  with  our  enemies 
and  his  own."  In  conclusion,  he  stated  his  preparations 
for  attacking  the  enemy  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  en- 
couraged his  lieutenant  and  the  citizens  of  the  northern 
quarter  to  maintain  a  bold  firont  before  the  advancing  foe.  * 

And  now,  with  the  dismantled  and  desolate  Harlem 
before  their  eyes,  a  prophetic  phantom,  perhaps,  of  their 
own  imminent  fate,  did  the  handful  of  people  shut  up 
within  Alkmaar  prepare  for  the  worst.  Their  main  hope 
lay  in  the  friendly  sea.  The  vast  sluices  called  the  Zyp, 
through  which  an  inundation  of  the  whole  northern  pro- 
vince could  be  very  soon  effected,  were  but  a  few  miles 
distant.  By  opening  these  gates,  and  by  piercing  a  few 
dykes,  the  ocean  might  be  made  to  fight  for  them.  To 
obtain  this  result,  however,  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants 
was  requisite,  as  the  destruction  of  all  the  standing  crops 
would  be  inevitable.  The  city  was  so  closely  invested,  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  venture  forth,  and  it 
was  difficult,  therefore,  to  find  an  envoy  for  this  hazardous 
mission.  At  last,  a  carpenter  in  the  city,  Peter  Van  der 
Mey  by  name,  undertook  the  adventure,  f  and  was  en- 
trusted with  letters  to  Sonoy,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
to  the  leading  personages  in  several  cities  of  the  province. 
These  papers  were  enclosed  in  a  hollow  walking-staff,  care- 
fully made  fast  at  the  top.  | 

Affairs  soon  approached  a  crisis  within  the  beleaguered 
city.  Daily  skirmishes,  without  decisive  result,  had  taken 
place  outside  the  walls.   At  last,  on  the  18th  of  September, 

*  See  this  remarkable  and  eloquent  letter,  dated  Bort,  Angaab  9, 1573,  in 
Bor,  vi.  447,  448. 
t  Bor,  yi,  452.  %  Ibid. 
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after  a  steady  cannonade  of  nearly  twelve  hours,  Don 
Frederic,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  ordered  an  assault.* 
Notwithstanding  his  seven  months*  experience  at  Harlem, 
he  still  believed  it  certain  that  he  should  carry  Alkmaar  by 
storm.  The  attack  took  place  at  once  upon  the  Frisian 
gate  and  upon  the  red  tower  on  the  opposite  side.  Two 
choice  regiments,  recently  arrived  from  Lombardy,  led  the 
onset,  rending  the  air  with  their  shouts,  and  confident  of 
an  easy  victory.  They  w^ere  sustained  by  what  seemed  an 
overwhelming  force  of  disciplined  troops.  Yet  never,  even 
in  the  recent  history  of  Harlem,  had  an  attack  been  received 
by  more  daimtless  breasts.  Every  living  man  was  on  the 
walls.  The  storming  parties  were  assailed  with  cannon, 
with  musketry,  vnth  pistols.  Boiling  water,  pitch  and  oil, 
molten  lead,  and  imslaked  lime,  were  poured  upon  tliem 
every  moment.  Hundreds  of  tarred  and  burning  hoops 
were  skilfully  quoited  around  the  necks  of  the  soldiers,  who 
struggled  in  vain  to  extricate  themselves  from  these  fiery 
ruffs,  while  as  fast  as  any  of  the  invaders  planted  foot  upon  . 
the  breach,  they  were  confronted  face  to  face  with  sword 
and  dagger  by  the  burghers,  who  hurled  them  headlong 
into  the  moat  below,  f 

Thrice  was  the  attack  renewed  with  ever-increasing  rage 
— thrice  repulsed  with  imflinching  fortitude.  The  storm 
continued  four  horn's  long.  Dinging  all  that  period,  not  one 
of  the  defenders  left  his  post,  till  he  dropped  from  it  dead  or 
wounded.  J  The  women  and  children,  imscared  by  the 
balls  flying  in  every  direction,  or  by  the  hand-to-hand  con- 
flicts on  the  ramparts,  passed  steadily  to  and  fro  from  the 
arsenals  to  the  fortifications,  constantly  supplying  their 
fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  with  powder  and  ball.  § 
Thus,  every  human  being  in  the  city  that  could  walk  had 
become  a  soldier.  At  last  darkness  fell  upon  the  scene. 
The  trumpet  of  recall  was  sounded,  and  the  Spaniards, 
utterly  discomfited,  retired  from  the  walls,  leaving  at  least 
one  thousand  dead  in  the  trenches,  ||  while  only  thirteen 
bm-ghers  and  twenty-four  of  the  garrison  lost  their  lives.  IT 
Thus  was  Alkmaar  preserved  for  a  little  longer — thus  a 

*  Bor,  vi.  453.    Hoofd,  viii.  323.     Mendoza,  x.  217—219. 

t  Nanning  van  Foreest,  p.  34.     Bor,  vi.  453.     Hoofli,  viii.  323. 

X  Bor,  Hoofd.— Compare  Mendoza,  x.  216—219.    N.  van  Foreest. 

§  Nanning  van  Foreest,  33.     Hoofd,  viii-  324. 

II  Bor,  vi.  453.    Hoofd,  viii.  324.         t  Hoofd.  Naiming  van  Foreest;,  38. 
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large  and  well-appointed  army  signally  defeated  by  a  handful 
of  men  fighting  for  their  firesides  and  altars.  Ensign  Solis, 
who  had  mounted  the  breach  for  an  instant,  and  miracu- 
lously escaped  with  life,  after  having  been  hurled  from  the 
battlements,  reported  tiiat  he  had  seen,  **  neither  helmet 
nor  harness,*'  as  he  looked  down  into  the  city ;  only  some 
plain-looking  people,  generally  dressed  like  fishermen.* 
Yet  these  plain-looking  fishermen  had  defeated  the  veterans 
of  Alva. 

The  citizens  felt  encouraged  by  the  results  of  that  day's 
work.  Moreover,  they  already  possessed  such  information 
concerning  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
as  gave  them  additional  confidence.  A  Spaniard,  named 
Jeronimo,  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  brought  into  the 
city.  +  On  receiving  a  promise  of  pardon,  he  had  revealed 
many  secrets  concerning  the  position  and  intentions  of  the 
besieging  army.  It  is  painful  to  add  that  the  prisoner, 
notwithstanding  his  disclosures  and  the  promise  under 
•  which  they  had  been  made,  was  treacherously  executed.  J 
He  begged  hard  for  his  life  as  he  was  led  to  the  gallows, 
offering  fresh  revelations,  which,  however,  after  the  ample 
communications  already  made,  were  esteemed  superfluous. 
Finding  this  of  no  avail,  he  promised  his  captors,  with  per- 
fect simplicity,  to  go  down  on  his  knees  and  worship  the 
devil  precisely  as  they  did^  §  if  by  so  doing  he  might  obtain 
mercy.  It  may  be  supposed  that  such  a  proposition  was 
not  likely  to  gain  additional  favor  for  him  in  the  eyes  of 
these  rigid  Calvinists,  and  the  poor  wretch  was  accordingly 
hanged. 

The  day  following  the  assault,  a  fresh  cannonade  was 
opened  upon  the  city.  Seven  himdred  shots  having  been 
discharged,  the  attack  was  ordered.  It  was  in  vain  :  neither 
»  threats  nor  entreaties  could  induce  the  Spaniards,  hitherto 
so  indomitable,  to  mount  the  breach.  The  place  seemed 
to  their  imagination  protected  by  more  than  mortal  powers  ; 
■otherwise  how  was  it  possible  that  a  few  half-starved  fisher- 
men could  already  have  so  triumphantly  overthrov^m  the 
time-honored  legions  of  Spain.  It  was  thought,  no  doubt, 
that  the  devil,  whom  they  worshipped,  would  continue  to 
protect  his    children.     Neither  the    entreaties  nor    the 

*  Hoofd,  vii.  324.     N.  van  Foreest. 

i  Bor,  vi.  453.    Hoofd,  viii.  322,  323. 

t  Bor,  Ti.  463.     Hoofd^  viii.  323.  §  Bor,  Hoofd,  nbi  sap. 
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menaces  of  Don  Frederic  were  of  any  avail.  Several  sol- 
diere  allowed  themselves  to  be  run  througli  the  body  by 
their  own  officers,  rather  than  advance  to  the  walls ;  and  thB 
assault  was  accordingly  postponed  to  an  indefinite  period.* 

Meantime,  as  Governor  Sonoy  had  opened  many  of  tbe 
dykes,  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp  was  be- 
coming plashy,  oltliough  as  yet  the  threatened  inundation 
had  not  taken  place.  The  soldiers  were  already  very  un- 
comfortable and  very  refractory.  The  carpenter- envoy  had 
not  been  idle,  having,  upon  tbe  26th  September,  arrived  at 
Sonoy 's  quarters,  bearing  letters  from  the  Prince  of  Oi'ange. 
These  despatches  gave  distinct  directions  to  Sonoy  to  flood 
the  country  at  all  risks,  rather  than  allow  Alkmaar  to  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  dykes  and  sluices  were  to  be 
protected  by  a  strong  guard,  lest  the  peasants,  in  order  to 
save  their  crops,  should  repair  or  close  them  in  the  night- 
time. The  letters  of  Orange  were  copied,  and,  together 
with  fresh  communications  from  Sonoy,  delivered  to  the 
cai-penter.  A  note  on  the  margin  of  the  Prince's  letter, 
directed  the  citizens  to  kindle  four  beacon  fires  in  specified 
places,  as  soon  as  it  should  prove  necessary  to  resort  to  ex- 
treme measures.  When  that  moment  should  arrive,  it  was 
solemnly  promised  that  an  inundation  should  he  created 
which  should  sweep  the  whole  Spanish  army  into  the  sea. 
The  work  had,  in  fact,  been  commenced.  The  Zyp  and 
other  sluices  had  already  been  opened,  and  a  vast  body  of 
water,  driven  by  a  strong  north-west  wind,  had  ruahea  in 
from  the  ocean.  It  needed  only  that  two  great  dykes  should 
he  pierced  to  render  the  deluge  and  the  desolation  com- 
pleLe.  The  harvests  were  doomed  to  destruction,  and  a 
frightful  loss  of  property  rendered  inevitable,  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  Spaniai'ds,  if  this  last  measure  were  taken,  must 
fly  or  perish  to  a  man.  f 

This  decisive  blow  having  been  thus  ordered  and  pro- 
mised, tbe  carpenter  set  forth  towards  the  city.  He  was, 
however,  not  successful  in  accomplishing  his  entrance  un- 
molested, as  be  had  been  in  effecting  his  departure.  Ha 
narrowly  escaped  wilh  his  life  in  passing  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  while  occupied  in  saving  himself  was  so 
unlucky,  or,  as  it  proved,  so  fortunate,  as  to  lose  the  stick 
in  which  his  despatches  were  enclosed.     He  made  good  his 

adoza,  I.  219,  £20. 
Meudoza,  i.  819,  220. 
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entrance  into  the  city,  where,  by  word  of  mouth,  he  en- 
couraged his  fellow-burghers  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Ptince  and  Sonoy.  In  the  meantime  his  letters  were  laid 
before  the  general  of  the  besieging  army.  The  resolution 
taken  by  Orange,  of  which  Don  Frederic  was  thus  uninten- 
tionally made  aware,  to  flood  the  country  far  and  near,  rather 
than  fail  to  protect  Alkmaar,  made  a  profoimd  impression 
upon  his  mind.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
determined  leader  and  with  desperate  men.  His  attempt 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm  had  signally  failed,  and  he  could 
not  deceive  himself  as  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his 
troops  ever  since  that  repulse.  When  it  should  become 
known  that  they  were  threatened  with  submersion  in  the 
ocean,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  horrors  of  war,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  retire  ignominiously  from 
that  remote  and  desolate  sand-hook,  where,  by  remaining, 
they  could  only  find  a  watery  grave.  These  views  having 
been  discussed  in  a  council  of  officers,  the  result  was  reached 
that  sufficient  had  been  already  accomplished  for  the  glory 
of  Spanish  arms.  Neither  honor  nor  loyalty,  it  was  thought, 
required  that  sixteen  thousand  soldiers  should  be  sacrificed* 
in  a  contest,  not  with  man,  but  with  the  ocean.* 

On  the  8th  of  October,  accordingly,  the  siege,  which  had 
lasted  seven  weeks,  was  raised,!  and  Don  Frederic  rejoined 
his  father  in  Amsterdam.  Keady  to  die  in  the  last  ditch, 
and  to  overwhelm  both  themselves  and  their  foes  in  a  com- 

• 

*  Bor  and  Hoofd,  ubi  sup. — Compare  Mendoza,  x.  219,  220. 

t  Bor,  Hoofd,  Mendoza.  Letter  of  Noircarmes  to  his  brother  De  Selles,  in 
Oorresp.  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1280.  Nanning  van  Foreest.  Korte  Verhaal,  etc. 
The  stout  pensionary,  after  recording  the  events  of  the  siege,  before  the  smoke 
had  fairly  rolled  away,  gives  his  readers  two  ballads ;  effusions  of  the  sanoe 
spirit  which  had  pervaded  the  city  during  its  energetic  resistance.  They  are, 
as  usaal,  martial  and  jocular ;  a  single  verse  may  be  translated  as  a  specimen. 

"  De  stad  van  Alkmaer  behielt  de  kroon, 

Zy  gaaven  de  Spangaerds  kranss^i, 
Fypen  en  trommdn  gingeu  dacr  schoon. 

Men  spelde  daer  vreemde  dansscn. 
De  Spangaerds  stonden  daar  vei'gaart 
Zy  tansten  ecee  uieuwe  Spaansche  galjaert. 

Maar  zy  vergeten  te  komen  in  de  schanssen,"  etc.  etc. 

With  double-quick  time  the  Spaniard  proud 

Against  Alkmaar  advances, 
The  piping  and  drumming  are  merry  and  loud. 

We  play  them  the  best  of  danoes. 
The  Spaniai'ds  stop — ^though  they  look  very  big — 
They  dance  a  very  new  Spanish  jig, 

But  forget  the  use  of  their  lances, — etc  etc 
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mon  catastrophe,  the  Hollanders  had  at  last  compelled  their 
haughty  enemy  to  &y  &om  a  position  which  he  had  so  inso- 
lently assumed. 

These  public  transactiona  and  military  operationa  were 
not  the  only  impoi-tant  events  which  aiTectfid  the  fate  of 
Holland  and  its  sister  pi-ovinces  at  this  juncture.  The  secret 
relations  which  had  aheaily  been  renewed  between  Louis  of 
Nassau,  as  plenipotentiaiy  of  bis  brother  and  the  French 
court,  had  for  some  time  excited  great  uneasiness  in  the 
mind  of  Alva.  Count  Louis  was  known  to  be  as  stilful  a 
negotiator  as  he  was  vaUant  and  accomplished  as  a  soldier. 
His  jronknesa  and  boldness  created  confidence. 

Alva  secretly  expressed  to  his  sovereign  much  suspicion 
of  Pi-ance.*  He  reminded  him  that  Charles  IX.,  during  the 
early  part  of  tlie  preceding  year,  had  given  the  assurance 
that  he  was  secretly  dealing  with  Louis  of  Nassau,  only  that 
he  might  induce  the  Count  to  past  over  to  Fhilip'i  serrice.f  At 
the  same  time  Chai-ies  had  been  doing  all  lie  could  to  suc- 
cor Mona,  and  had  written  the  memorable  letter  which  bad 
fallen  into  Alva's  hands  on  the  capture  of  Genlis,  and  which 
expressed  such  a.  fixed  determination  to  inflict  a  deadly  Mow 
upon  the  King,  whom  the  writer  was  thus  endeavoring  to 
cajole.  I  All  this  the  Governor  recalled  to  the  recollection 
of  his  sovereign.  In  view  of  the  increasing  repugnance  of 
the  English  com-t,  Alva  recommended  that  fair  words  should 
he  employed ;  hinting,  however,  that  it  would  he  by  no 
means  necessary  for  his  master  to  consider  himself  veiy 
strictly  bound  by  any  such  pledges  to  Elizabeth,  if  they 
should  happen  to  become  inconveniently  pressing.  "A 
monarch's  promises,"  he  delicately  suggested,  "  were  not  to 
be  considered  so  sacred  as  those  of  humbler  mortala.f  Not 
that  the  King  should  directly  violate  bis  word,  but  at  the 
same  time,"  continued  the  Duke,  "  1  have  thought  all  my 
life,  and  I  have  leai-ned  it  from  the  Emperor,  your  Majesty's 
father,  that  the  negotiations  of  kings  depend  upon  different 
principles  from  those  of  us  private  gentlemen  who  walk  the 
world ;  and  in  this  manner  I  always  observed  tliat  your  Ma- 
jesty's father,  who  was  so  great  a  gentleman  and  so  power- 
ful a  prince,  conducted  his  afiair3."||     The  Governor  took 

*  Comepondance  do  PHlippo  11.,  ii.  1211.  t  Ibid. 

I  Ibid.iiL  26»,not8.  t  IWd.,  !L  1211. 

U  "  Que  Ufl  negotdadonflA  da  Iob  rsja  peDdri&D  da  mny  diFei-CDCs  cabru  qufl 
los  negrwioB  do  IM  putlaQlBres  mrsllcioB  que  nndunos  par  ol  mundo,  ;  deetit 
muiGni  Id  Titntar  ft  in  padre  deT.  U.  qaaemCfm  graacBTnUnojunprlodpe." 
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occasion,  likewise,  to  express  his  regrets  at  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  the  Bidolfi  scheme  had  been  managed. 
Had  he  been  consulted  at  an  earlier  day,  the  affau*  could 
have  been  treated  much  more  delicately ;  as  it  was,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  discovery  of  the  plot  had 
prejudiced  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  against  Spain.  "  From 
that  dust,"  concluded  the  Duke,  "  has  resulted  all  this  dirt."* 
It  could  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise,  either  to  Philip  or  his 
Viceroy,  that  tiie  discovery  by  Elizabeth  of  a  plot  upon  their 
parts  to  take  her  life  and  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
her  hated  rival,  should  have  engendered  imamiable  feelings 
in  her  bosom  towards  them.  For  the  moment,  however, 
Alva's  negotiations  were  apparently  successful. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1573,  the  articles  of  convention  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  with  regard  to  the  Netherland 
difficulty,  had  been  formally  published  in  Brussels,  f  The 
Duke,  in  communicating  the  termination  of  these  arrange- 
ments, quietly  recommended  his  master  thenceforth  to  take 
the  English  ministry  into  his  pay.  In  particular  he  advised 
his  Majesty  to  bestow  an  annual  bribe  upon  Lord  Burleigh, 
**  who  held  the  kingdom  in  his  hand ;  for  it  has  always  been 
my  opinion,"  he  continued,  "  that  it  was  an  excellent  prac- 
tice for  princes  to  give  pensions  to  the  ministers  of  other 
potentates,  and  to  keep  those  at  home  who  took  bribes  from 
nobody."! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  negotiations  of  Orange  with  the 
English  court  were  not  yet  successful,  and  he  still  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  for  carrying 
on  the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  his  enforcement  of  toleration  to  both 
religions  excited  calumny  against  him  among  the  bigoted 
adherents  of  both.  By  the  Catholics  he  was  accused  of 
having  instigated  the  excesses  which  he  had  done  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  repress.  The  enormities  of  De  la 
Marck,  which  had  inspired  the  Prince's  indignation,  were 
even  laid  at  the  door  of  him  who  had  risked  his  life  to  pre- 
vent and  to  chastise  them.  De  la  Marck  had,  indeed,  more 
than  counterbalanced  his  great  service  in  the  taking  of  Brill, 
by  his   subsequent  cruelties.    At  last,  Father  Cornelius 

*  "  Porque  V.  M.  sea  cierto  que  de  aquellos  polvos  ban  salido  iodoB  estos 
odos." — Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1211. 
t  Ck)iTespondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  333,  334.    Meteren. 
X  Ibid.,  ii.  1221. 
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Musius,  pastor  of  Saint  Agatha,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
a  man  highly  esteemed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  been 
put  to  torture  and  death  hy  this  barbarian,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  atrocity.  The  horrid  deed  cost  the  Prince 
many  tears,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  estates  of  Hol- 
land, and  produced  tlie  dismission  of  the  perpeb'ator  from 
their  service.  It  was  considered  expedient,  however,  in 
view  of  his  past  services,  his  powerful  connections,  and  his 
troublesome  eharacter,  that  he  should  be  induced  peaceably 
to  leave  the  country,* 

It  was  long  before  the  Prince  and  the  estates  could  suc- 
ceed in  riddingthemaelves  of  this  encumbrance.  He  created 
several  riots  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  and  boasted 
that  he  had  many  fine  ships  of  war  and  three  thousand  men 
devoted  to  him,  by  whose  assistancehe  could  make  the  estates 
"  dance  after  his  pipe."  At  the  beginning  of  tlie  following 
year  (1574),  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  leave  the  pravinces, 
which  he  never  again  troubled  with  his  presence.  Soma 
years  afterwards,  he  died  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  an  end 
not  inappropriate  to  a  man  of  so  rabid  a  disposition.! 

While  the  Prince  was  thus  steadily  striving  for  a  lofty 
purpose,  ha  was,  of  coui-se,  represented  by  hia  implacable 
enemies  as  a  man  playing  a  game  which,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  was  alosing  one.  "  That  poor  Prince,"  said  Gran- 
velle,  "  has  been  ill  advised.  I  doubt  now  whetlier  he  will 
ever  be  able  to  make  his  peace,  and  I  think  we  shall  rather 
try  to  get  rid  of  kirn,  and  hU  brother  oa  if  they  ic&re  Turk». 
The  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Maurice,  unde  mala  et  quia 
ipse  talis,  and  his  brothers  have  done  him  much  harm.  So 
have  Schwendi  and  German  intimacies.  I  saw  it  all  very 
plainly,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  believe  me."I 

The  main  reliance  of  Orange  was  upon  the  secret  negotia- 
tions which  his  brother  Louis  was  then  renewing  with  the 
French  government.  The  Prince  had  felt  an  almost  insur- 
mountable repugnance  towards  entertainmg  any  relation  with, 
that  blood-stained  court,  since  the  massaci-e  of  Saint  Bartho- 

*  Hoofd,  vil.  eSl,  BBB.  Bor,  *i.  423.  Brandt,  Hiat.  der  Rcf.,  i.  538— BIO 
(d.  L).  "DaiydingTaniovETvliKjltttioii  bondel  kosU.  dun  prince  tlngten  tn 
tneaen :  doese  oameiwcbalijkbeit  dctd  den  Stimtcn  weo,  eo  itrelcte  den  jiloejsr 
fltilrecn  tmp  tut  Hijne  Duderg&tdc-" — Brand  t.     Hoofd. 

t  MBUrm.  Strada.  HooW,  ril.  289,  £90.  Bor.TL  4S4— 431.  Wngcnasr, 
vi.  431—436. 

t  Cardinal  Oranvelle  to  Horllloa,  lEtb  March,  1673,  la  Groen  van  Prinst., 
ArcblTes,  iT.  35*. 
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lomew.  But  a  new  face  had  recently  been  put  upon  that 
transaction.  Instead  of  gloiying  in  tlieir  crime,  ^e  King 
and  his  mother  now  assumed  a  tone  of  compunction,  and 
averred  that  the  deed  had  been  unpremeditated ;  that  it  had 
been  the  result  of  a  panic  or  an  ecstasy  of  fear  inspired  by 
the  suddenly-discovered  designs  of  the  Huguenots ;  and  that, 
in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  King  with  his  family 
and  immediate  friends,  had  plunged  into  a  crime  which  they 
now  bitterly  lamented.*  The  French  envoys  at  the  different 
courts  of  Europe  were  directed  to  impress  this  view  upon  the 
minds  of  the  monarchs  to  whom  they  were  accredited.  It  was 
certainly  a  very  different  instruction  from  that  which  they  had 
at  first  received.  Their  cue  had  originally  been  to  claim  a 
full  meed  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  in  behalf  of  their  so- 
vereign for  his  meritorious  exploit.  The  salvos  of  artillery, 
the  illuminations  and  rejoicings,  the  solemn  processions  and 
masses  by  which  the  auspicious  event  had  been  celebrated, 
were  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  men.  The  ambassadors 
were  sufficiently  embarrassed  by  the  distinct  and  determined 
approbation  which  they  had  recently  expressed.  Although 
the  King,  by  formal  proclamation,  had  assumed  the  whole 
responsibility,  as  he  had  notoriously  been  one  of  the  chief 
perpetrators  of  the  deed,  his  agents  were  now  to  stultify 
themselves  and  their  monarch  by  representing,  as  a  de- 
plorable act  of  frenzy,  the  massacre  which  they  had  already- 
extolled  to  the  echo  as  a  skUfully-executed  and  entirely  com- 
mendable achievement.! 

To  humble  the  power  of  Spain,  to  obtain  the  hand  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  Duke  d'Alen9on,  to  establish  an  in- 
sidious kind  of  protectorate  over  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  to  obtain  the  tlirone  of  Poland  for  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  and  even  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown  for  the  house 
of  Valois — all  these  cherished  projects  seemed  dashed  to  the 
ground  by  the  Paris  massacre  and  the  abhorrence  which  it 
had  created.  Charles  and  Catharine  were  not  slow  to  dis- 
cover the  false  position  in  which  they  had  placed  themselves, 
while  the  Spanish  jocularity  at  the  immense  error  committed 
by  France  was  visible  enough  through  the  assumed  mask  of 
holy  horror. 

*  M.  Groen  van  Prinstercr,  in  the  second  part  of  vol.  It.  of  the  Archiyes  de 
la  Maison  d'Orange  Nassau. — Compare  De  Thou,  lib.  Iv.  t.  vi.  690,  et  seq. 

t  See  the  letters  in  the  second  part  of  voL  iy.  Archiyes  de  la  MaisozL 
d'Orange. 
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Philip  and  AItb  listened  with  raiachievonB  joy  to  the  howl 
of  execration  which  swept  through  Christendom  upon  every 
wind.  They  rejoiced  as  heartily  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
malefactors  as  they  did  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 
"  Your  Majesty,"  wrote  Louis  of  Nassau,  very  bluntly,  to 
King  Charles,  "  sees  how  the  Spaniard,  your  mortal  enemy, 
feasts  himself  full  with  the  desolation  of  your  alfairs ;  how 
he  laughs,  to  split  his  ddes.  at  your  misfortunes.  This  mas- 
sacre has  enabled  him  to  weaken  your  Majesty  more  than  be 
could  have  done  by  a  war  of  thirty  years."* 

Before  the  year  had  revolved,  Charles  had  become  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  fatal  impression  produced  by  the 
event.  Bitter  and  almost  abject  were  his  winnings  at  the 
Catliolic  King's  desertion  of  his  cause.  "  He  knows  well," 
wrote  Charles  to  Saint  Goard,  "  that  if  be  can  terminate 
these  troubles  and  leave  me  alone  in  the  dance,  he  will  have 
leisure  and  means  to  establish  his  anthority,  not  only  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  elsewhere,  and  that  he  will  render  himself 
more  grand  and  formidable  than  he  has  ever  been.  This  is 
the  return  they  render  for  the  good  received  Jrotn  me,  jckich  it 
such  as  every  one  knowB."-|- 

Caspar  de  Schomfaerg,  the  adroit  and  honorable  ^ent  of 
Charles  in  Germany,  had  at  a  very  early  day  warned  his 
royal  master  of  the  ill  effect  of  the  massacre  upon  all  the 
schemes  which  he  had  been  pursuing,  and  especially  upon 
those  which  referred  to  the  crowns  of  the  Empire  and  of 
Poland.  The  first  project  was  destined  to  be  soon  abandoned. 
It  was  reserved  neither  for  Charles  nor  Philip  to  divert  the 
succession  in  Germany  from  the  numerous  offspring  of 
Maximilian ;  yet  it  is  instructive  to  obsei've  the  imprincipled 
avidity  with  which  the  prize  was  sought  by  both.  Each 
was  willing  to  effect  its  purchase  by  abjuring  what  were 
supposed  his  most  cherished  principles.  Philip  of  Spain, 
whose  luiGsion  was  to  extirpate  heresy  throughout  his  realms, 
and  who,  in  pursuance  of  that  mission,  had  already  perpe- 
trated more  crimes,  and  waded  more  deeply  in  the  blood  of 


■  '  "QasS.  M.  VDll.rEipagaol,Bcn 

■  d««tl&tiuD  di  B«s  aauitea,  se  lire  ii  e 
I  tout  BOH  iDdostrlA  et  catude  &  antral 

■  finpper,  vdu  q^ue  dmjli,  taat  les  gua 
I  tiuabies  pr^oeua,  VEspagnal  a  plui 
I  trenta  ana." — Arabifei  de  la  Ualsci 

■  f  AioMycb  de  1b  UaJBOO  d'Oisiiiie 


pAI  le  demiar  m 
.  „  .        Ulaildi  B.  M.  que  s'il  snit  bid  la  gnnxe 

-Arabifea  de  la  Uaiaca  d'Ontige,  li.  85*. 
'   '  "  ■      d'Oisiiiia,  i».  33". 
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his  subjects,  than  monarch  had  often  done  before ;  Philip, 
for  whom  his  apologists  had  never  found  any  defence,  save 
that  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  God  rather  to  depopulate  his 
territories  than  to  permit  a  single  heretic  within  their 
limits — ^now  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  princes 
of  the  Empire.  He  pledged  himself,  if  they  would  confer 
the  crown  upon  him,  that  he  would  withdraw  the  Spaniai-ds 
from  the  Netherlands ;  that  he  would  tolerate  in  those  pro- 
vinces the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion ;  that  he  would 
recognize  their  union  with  the  rest  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  their  consequent  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  Passau 
treaty ;  that  he  would  restore  the  Prince  of  Orange  **  and 
all  his  accomplices"  to  their  former  possessions,  dignities, 
and  condition ;  and  that  he  would  cause  to  be  observed, 
throughout  every  realm  incorporated  with  the  Empire,  all 
the  edicts  and  ordinances  which  had  been  constructed  to 
secure  religious  freedom  in  Germany.*  In  brief,  Philip 
was  willing,  in  case  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  should  be 
promised  him,  to  undo  the  work  of  his  life,  to  reinstate  the 
arch-rebel  whom  he  had  himted  and  proscribed,  and  to 
bow  before  that  Reformation  whose  disciples  he  had  so  long 
burned  and  butchered.  So  much  extent  and  no  more  had 
that  religious  conviction  by  which  he  had  for  years  had  the 
effrontery  to  excuse  the  enormities  practised  in  the  Nether- 
lands. God  would  never  forgive  him  so  long  as  one  heretic 
remained  unbumed  in  the  provinces ;  yet  give  him  the 
imperial  sceptre,  and  every  heretic,  without  forswearing  his 
heresy,  should  be  piu*ged  with  hyssop  and  become  whiter 
than  snow. 

Charles  IX.,  too,  although  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
recall  to  life  the  countless  victims  of  the  Parisian  wedding:, 
was  yet  ready  to  explain  those  murders  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  unprejudiced  mind.  This  had  become  strictly 
necessary.  Although  the  accession  of  either  his  Most 
Christian  or  Most  Catholic  Majesty  to  the  throne  of  the 

*  " Le  roy  d'Espagnek  Testat  de  rEmpereur  veu  les  bonestes  ofifrcs  qu*il 

leuT  propose,  a  SQavoir  si  les  princes  veulent  consentir  li  Tcslire  Empereur,  il 
promet  qu'avant  que  d'entrer  en  ceste  dignity,  il  osiera  les  Espagnols  da  Pays- 
Bas ;  qu'il  r^unira  le  diet  Pays-Bas  au  corps  de  TEmpire,  qu'a  remettera  le 
Prince  d'Orange  et  tons  ses  complices  en  leur  bien  et  premier  estat,  et  qn'il  fera 
observer  et  maintenir  dedans  tons  les  pays  de  son  ob^issance,  qui  anroient  est^ 
on  seront  incorporez  k  I'Empire,  les  mdmes  edicts  et  ordonnances  qui  ont  6i6 
eetablis  et  se  gardent  par  le  reste  d'Allemagne  sur  le  faict  de  la  religion." — O. 
de  Schomberg  an  Due  d'Aiyou,  Paris,  lOme  Feb.  1573,  in  Groen  v.  Prinsterer, 
Archiyes,  etc.  etc.,  iy.  30*.    See  also  the  same  yolumei  p.  2. 
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Cffisars  was  a  most  improbable  event,  yet  the  tumbler 
elective  throne  actiially  vacant  was  indirectly  in  the  gift  of 
the  same  powers.  It  was  possible  Ihat  the  crown  of  Poland 
mi^ht  be  secured  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou.*  That  key  un- 
locks the  complicated  pohoy  of  this  and  the  succeeding 
year.  The  Polish  election  is  tJie  clue  to  the  labyrinthian 
intrigues  and  royal  tergiversations  during  the  period  of  tha 
interregnum,  Sigismund  Augustus,  last  of  the  JageOons, 
had  died  on  the  7th  July,  1573. -j-  The  prominent  candi- 
dates to  succeed  him  were  the  Archduke  Ernest,  son  of  the 
Emperor,  and  Henry  of  Anjou.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
was  not  forgotten.  A  strong  party  were  in  favor  of  com- 
passing his  election,  as  the  most  signal  triumph  which 
Protestantism  could  gain,  bat  his  ambition  had  not  been 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  prize.  His  own  work 
required  all  the  energies  of  all  his  life.  His  influence, 
however,  was  powerful,  and  eagerly  sought  by  the  partisans 
of  Anjou.  The  Lutherans  and  Moravians  in  Poland  were 
numerous,  the  Protestant  party  there  and  in  Germany 
holding  the  whole  balance  of  the  election  in  their  hands. 
It  was  difficult  for  the  Prince  to  overcome  his  repugnance 
to  the  veiy  name  of  the  man  whose  crime  had  at  once  made 
France  desolate,  and  blighted  the  fair  prospects  under  which 
he  and  his  brother  had,  the  year  before,  entered  the  Nethei'- 
lands.  Nevertheless  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  the  state- 
ments by  which  the  King  and  his  ministers  endeavored, 
not  entirely  without  success,  to  remove  from  their  repu- 
tations, if  not  from  their  souls,  the  guilt  of  deep  design.  It 
was  something,  that  the  murderers  now  affected  to  expiate 
their  offence  in  sackcloth  and  ashes — it  was  something  that, 
by  favoring  the  pretensions  of  Anjou,  and  by  listening  with 
indulgence  to  the  repentance  of  Charles,  the  siege  of 
Eochelle  couid  be  terminated,  the  Huguenots  restored  to 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  an  alliance  with  a  powerful  na- 
tion estabhshed,  by  aid  of  which  the  Netherlands  might  once 
more  lift  their  heads.!  The  French  government,  deeply 
hostile  to  Spain,  both  from  passion  and  policy,  was  capable 
of  rendering  much  assistance  to  the  revolted  provinces.  "  I 
entreat  you  most  humbly,  my  good  master,"  wrote  Schiim- 
berg  to  Charles  DC.,  "  to  beware  of  allowing  the  electors  to 
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take  iDto  their  heads  that  you  are  favoiing  the  affairs  of  the 
King  of  Spain  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  Commit  against 
him  no  act  of  open  hostility,  if  you  think  that  imprudent ; 
but  look  sharp  !  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  thrown  clean  out  of 
your  saddle.  I  should  split  with  rage  if  I  should  see  you, 
in  consequence  of  the  wicked  calumnies  of  your  enemies, 
fail  to  secure  the  prize."*  Orange  was  induced,  therefore, 
to  accept,  however  distrustfully,  tbe  expression  of  a  repent- 
ance which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  healing  measures. 
He  allowed  his  brother  Louis  to  resume  negotiations  with 
Schomberg,  in  Germany.  He  drew  up  and  transmitted  to 
him  the  outlines  of  a  treaty  which  he  was  willing  to  make 
with  Charles.  +  He  stipulated  that  the  King  of  France 
should  immediately  make  peace  with  his  subjects,  declaring 
expressly  that  he  had  been  abused  by  those,  who,  under 
pretext  of  his  service,  had  sought  theu*  own  profit  at  the 
price  of  ruin  to  the  crown  and  people.  The  King  should 
make  religion  free.  The  edict  to  that  effect  should  be  con- 
firmed by  all  the  parliaments  and  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
and  such  confirmations  should  be  distributed  without  re- 
serve or  deceit  among  all  the  princes  of  Germany.  If  his 
Majesty  were  not  inclined  to  loake  war  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Netherlands,  he  was  to  famish  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  at  once,  and  every  three 
months  with  another  hundred  thousand.  The  Prince  was 
to  have  liberty  to  raise  one  thousand  cavalry  and  seven 
thousand  infantry  in  France.  Every  city  or  town  in  the 
provinces  which  should  be  conquered  by  his  arms,  except 
in  Holland  or  Zeland,  should  be  placed  under  the  sceptre 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France.  The  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zeland  should  also  be  placed  imder  his  pro- 
tection, but  should  be  governed  by  their  own  gentlemen 
and  citizens.  Perfect  religious  liberty  and  maintenance  of 
the  ancient  constitutions,  privileges,  and  charters  were  to 
be  guaranteed  "without  any  cavilling  whatsoever."  J  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  or  the  estates  of  Holland  or  Zeland, 
were  to  reimbiu^e  his  Christian  Majesty  for  the  sums 
which  he  was  to  advance.  In  this  last  clause  was  the  only 
mention  which  the  Prince  made  of  himself,  excepting  in 
the  stipulation  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  levy  of  troops  in 

*  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  etc.,  iv.  15*,  16*.        +  IMd.,  iv.  116 — 118. 
t  "  Sans  eontredit  on  eayillation  quelconque." — Qwea  t.  Prinst.,  Archives., 
iv.  118. 
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France.  His  only  personal  claims  were  to  enlist  soldiers  to 
fight  the  battles  of  freedom,  and  to  pay  their  expense,  if 
it  should  not  be  provided  for  by  the  estates.  At  nearly  the 
same  period,  he  furnished  his  secret  envoys,  Lumbres  and 
Doctor  Taijaert,  who  were  to  proceed  to  Paris,  with  similar 
instructions.  * 

The  indefatigable  exertions  of  Schomberg,  and  the  al- 
most passionate  explanations  on  the  part  of  the  court  of 
France,  at  length  produced  their  effect.  "  You  will  con- 
stantly assure  the  princes,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to 
Schomberg,  "  that  the  things  written  to  you  concerning 
that  which  had  happened  in  this  kingdom  are  true ;  that 
the  events  occurred  suddenly,  without  having  been  in  any 
manner  premeditated ;  that  neither  the  King  nor  myself 
have  ever  had  any  intelligence  with  the  King  of  Spain,  against 
those  of  the  religion,  and  that  all  is  utter  imposture  which 
is  daily  said  on  this  subject  to  the  princes."+ 

Count  Louis  required,  peremptorily,  however,  that  the 
royal  repentance  should  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  salvation 
for  the  remaining  victims.  Out  of  the  nettles  of  these  dan- 
gerous intrigues  his  fearless  hand  plucked  the  "flower  of 
safety"  for  his  down-trodden  cause.  He  demanded  not 
words,  but  deeds,  or  at  least  pledges.  He  maintained  with 
the  agents  of  Charles  and  with  the  monarch  himself  the 
same  hardy  scepticism  which  was  manifested  by  the  Hu- 
guenot deputies  in  their  conferences  with  Catharine  de 
Medicis.  "  Is  the  word  of  a  king,"  said  the  dowager  to  the 
commissioners,  who  were  insisting  upon  guarantees,  "is 
the  word  of  a  king  not  sufficient  ?"  "  No,  madam,"  replied 
one  of  them,  "  by  Saint  Bartholomew,  no  ! "  I  Count  Louis 
told  Schomberg  roundly,  and  repeated  it  many  times,  that 
he  must  have  in  a  very  few  days  a  categorical  response,  "  not 
to  consist  in  words  alone,  but  in  deeds,  and  that  he  could 
not,  and  would  not,  risk  for  ever  the  honor  of  his  brother, 
nor  the  property,  blood,  and  life  of  those  poor  people,  who 
favored  the  cause."  § 

On  the  23rd  of  Mardi,  1573,  Schomberg  had  an  inter- 
view with  Coimt  Louis,  which  lasted  seven  or  eight  hours. 

*  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  etc.,  iv.  109 — 124,  and  43*  to  48*. — Compare 
De  Thou,  vi.  liv.  Iv.  693,  et  seq. 
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In  that  interview  the  enterprises  of  the  Count,  "  which," 
said  Schomberg,  "  are  assuredly  grand  and  beautiful,"  were 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  a  series  of  conditions,  drawn  up 
partly  in  the  hand  of  one,  partly  in  that  of  the  other  nego- 
tiator, definitely  agreed  upon.  *  These  conditions  were  on 
the  basis  of  a  protectorate  over  Holland  and  Zeland  for 
the  King  of  France,  with  sovereignty  over  the  other  places 
to  be  acquired  in  the  Netherlands.  They  were  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  articles  furnished  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Liberty  of  worship  for  those  of  both  religions, 
sacred  preservation  of  municipal  charters,  and  stipulation 
of  certain  annual  subsidies  on  the  part  of  France,  in  case 
his  Majesty  should  not  take  the  field,  were  the  principal 
features.! 

Ten  days  later,  Schomberg  wrote  to  his  master  that  the 
Count  was  willing  to  use  all  the  influence  of  his  family  to 
procure  for  Anjou  the  crown  of  Poland,  J  while  Louis, 
having  thus  completed  his  negotiations  with  the  agent,  ad- 
dressed a  long  and  earnest  letter  to  the  royal  principal.  § 
He  painted  the  favorable  position  in  which  the  King  had 
been  placed  previously  to  the  fatal  summer  of  1572.  The 
Queen  of  England  was  then  most  amicably  disposed  towards 
him,  and  inclined  to  a  yet  closer  connection  with  his  family. 
The  German  princes  were  desirous  to  elect  him  King  of  the 
Komans,  a  dignity  for  which  his  grandfather  had  so  fruit- 
lessly contended.  The  Netherlanders,  driven  to  despair  by 
the  tyranny  of  their  own  sovereign,  were  eager  to  throw 
themselves  into  his  arms.  All  this  had  been  owing  to  his 
edict  of  religious  pacification.  How  changed  the  picture 
now !  "  Your  Majesty  to-day,"  said  Louis,  earnestly  and 
plainly,  *'  is  near  to  ruin.  The  state,  crumbling  on  every 
side  and  almost  abandoned,  is  a  prey  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  seize  upon  it ;  the  more  so,  because  your  Majesty,  having, 
by  the  late  excess  and  by  the  wars  previously  made,  endea- 
vored to  force  men's  consciences,  is  now  so  destitute,  not 
only  of  nobility  and  soldiery,  but  of  that  which  constitutes  the 
strongest  column  of  the  throne,  the  love  and  good  wishes  of 
the  lieges,  that  your  Majesty  resembles  an  ancient  building 
propped  up,  day  after  day,  with  piles,  but  which  it  will  be 

*  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  etc.,'iv.  43*,  et  seq. 
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impossible  long  to  prevent  from  falling  to  the  earth."*  Cer- 
tainly, here  were  wholesome  truths  told  in  straightforward 
style. 

The  Count  pi-oceeded  to  remind  the  King  of  the  joy  which 
the  "  Spaniard,  his  nioi'ta!  enemy."  had  conceived  from  the 
desolation  of  his  affairs,  being  assm-ed  that  he  should,  by 
the  troubles  in  France,  be  enabled  to  accomplish  his  own 
.purposes  without  atiiking  a  blow.f  This,  he  observed,  had 
been  the  secret  of  the  courtesy  with  which  the  writer  him- 
self had  been  treated  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  at  the  surrender 
of  Mods.  I  Louis  assured  the  King,  in  continuation,  that 
if  he  persevered  in  these  oppressive  courses  towards  his 
subjects  of  the  new  religion,  there  was  no  hope  for  him, 
and  that  his  two  brothers  would,  to  no  purpose,  take  their 
departure  for  England  and  for  Poland,  leaving  him  with  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  war  upon  his  hands.  So  long  as  he 
maintained  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Protestants  in  his 
own  kingdom,  his  fair  words  would  produce  no  effect  else- 
where. "  We  are  beginning  to  be  vexed,"  said  tlie  Count, 
"  with  the  manner  of  negotiation  practised  by  France.  Men 
do  not  proceed  roundly  to  business  there,  but  angle  with 
their  dissimulation  as  with  a  hook."§ 

He  bItmOy  reminded  the  King  of  the  deceit  which  he 
had  practised  towards  the  Admiral— a  sufficient  reason  why 
no  reliance  could  in  future  he  placed  upon  his  word.  Signal 
vengeance  on  those  conoemed  in  the  attempted  assassination 
of  that  great  man  had  been  promised,  in  the  royal  letters  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  just  before  St.  Bartholomew.  "  Two 
days  afterwards,"  said  Lonis,  "  your  Majesty  took  that  vm- 
petrnee.  but  in  rather  ill  fashion."\\  It  was  certain  that  the 
King  was  surrounded  by  men  who  desired  to  work  his  rain, 
and  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  would  cause  him  "to 
baths  Hill  deeper  than  he  had  done  before  in  the  blood  of  his 
subjects,  l"  This  ruin  his  Majesly  could  still  avert,  by  making 
peace  in  his  kingdom,  and  by  ceasing  to  torment  his  poor 
subjects  of  the  religion."** 
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In  conclusion,  the  Count,  with  a  few  simple  but  eloquent 
phrases,  alluded  to  the  impossibility  of  chaining  men's 
thoughts.  The  soul,  being  immortal,  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
kings.  Conscience  was  not  to  be  conquered,  nor  the  religious 
spirit  imprisoned.  This  had  been  discovered  by  the  Emperor 
Charles,  who  had  taken  all  the  cities  and  great  personages 
of  Germany  captive,  but  who  had  nevertheless  been  unable 
to  take  rehgion  captive.  **  That  is  the  sentiment,"  said 
Louis,  "  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  is  Twt  to  he 
plucked  out  by  force  of  arms.  Let  your  Majesty,  therefore, 
not  be  deceived  by  the  flattery  of  those  who,  like  bad  physi- 
cians, keep  their  patients  in  ignorance  of  their  disease, 
whence  comes  their  roin."* 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  insight  into  these  private 
and  most  important  transactions,  to  penetrate  the  heart  of 
the  mystery  which  enwrapped  at  this  period  the  relations 
of  the  great  powers  with  each  other.  Enough  has  been 
seen  to  silence  for  ever  the  plea,  often  entered  in  behalf  of 
religious  tyranny,  that  the  t3rrant  acts  in  obedience  to  a 
sincere  conviction  of  duty ;  that,  in  performing  his  deeds  of 
darkness,  he  believes  himself  to  be  accomplishing  the  will 
of  Heaven.  Here  we  have  seen  PhiUp,  offering  to  restore 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  establish  freedom  of  religion 
in  the  Netherlands,  if  by  such  promises  he  can  lay  hold  of 
the  imperial  diadem.  Here  also  we  have  Charles  IX.  and 
his  mother — their  hands  reeking  with  the  heretic  blood  of 
St.  Bartholomew — ^making  formal  engagements  with  here- 
tics to  protect  heresy  everywhere,  if  by  such  pledges  the 
crown  of  the  Jagellons  and  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  can  be 
secured. 

While  Louis  was  thus  busily  engaged  in  Germany, 
Orange  was  usually  established  at  Delft.  He  felt  the  want 
of  his  brother  daily,  f  for  the  solitude  of  the  Prince,  in  the 
midst  of  such  fieiy  trials,  amounted  almost  to  desolation. 
**  Our  affairs  are  in  pretty  good  condition  in  Holland  and 
Zeland,"  he  wrote,  "  if  I  only  had  some  aid.  'Tis  impos- 
sible for  me  to  support  alone  so  many  labors,  and  the 
weight  of  such  great  affairs  as  come  upon  me  hourly — 
financial,  military,  political.  I  have  no  one  to  help  nae, 
not  a  single  man,  wherefore  I  leave  you  to  suppose  in  what 
trouble  I  find  myself."  J 

*  Groen  v.  Prinst,  Archives,  etc.,  ir.  90*. 
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The  estates  of  the  Netheriands  had  heen  formally 
assembled  by  Alva  in  September,  at  Brossels,  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  continuiDg  the  struggle.*  It  seemed 
to  the  Prince  a  good  opportonity  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  whole  country.  He  famished  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland,  accordingly,  with  the  outUnes  of  an 
address  which  was  forthwith  despatched  in  their  own  and 
his  name,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Netherlands,  f 
The  document  was  a  nervous  and  rapid  review  of  the 
course  of  late  events  in  the  provinces,  with  a  cogent  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  should  influence  them  all  to 
unite  in  the  common  cause  against  the  common  enemy.  It 
referred  to  ihe  old  affection  and  true-heartedness  with  which 
they  had  f<»merly  regarded  each  other,  and  to  the  certainty 
that  the  inquisition  would  be  for  ever  established  in  the 
land,  upon  the  ruins  of  all  their  ancient  institutions,  unless 
they  now  united  to  overthrow  it  for  ever.  It  asked  the 
people,  thus  assembled  throu^  their  representatives,  how 
they  could  endure  the  tyranny,  murders,  and  extortions  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  Princes  of  Flanders,  Bm'gundy, 
Brabant,  or  Holland,  had  never  made  war  or  peace,  coined 
money,  or  exacted  a  stiver  from  the  people  without  the 
consent  of  the  estates.  How  could  the  nation  now  consent 
to  the  daily  impositions  which  were  practised  ?  Had  Am- 
sterdam and  Middelburg  remained  true  ;  had  those  im- 
portant cities  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  from 
the  cause  of  freedom,  the  northern  provinces  would  have 
been  impregnable.  **  'Tis  only  by  the  Netherlands  that  the 
Netherlands  are  crushed,"  said  the  appeal.  "  W^henee  has 
the  Duke  of  Alva  the  power  of  which  he  boasts*  but  from 
yourselves — from  Netherland  cities?  Whence  his  sliips, 
supplies,  money,  weapons,  soldiers?  From  the  Nether- 
land people.  Wiy  has  poor  Netherland  thus  become  de- 
generate and  bastard  ?  Whither  has  fled  the  noble  spirit 
of  our  brave  forefathers,  that  never  brooked  the  tyi*anny  of 
foreign  nations,  nor  suflfered  a  stranger  even  to  hold  office 
within  our  borders  ?  If  the  little  province  of  Holland  can 
thus  hold  at  bay  the  power  of  Spain,  what  could  not  all  the 
Netherlands  — Brabant,  Flanders,  Friesland,  and  the  rest 
imited— accomplish?!  In  conclusion,  the  estates-general 
were  earnestly  adjured  to  come  forward  like  brothers  in 

*  Bor,  Ti.  459.  t  See  tiie  Addnes  in  Bor,  vi  459--464. 
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blood,  and  join  hands  with  Holland,  that  together  they 
might  rescue  the  fatherland  and  restore  its  ancient  pro£r 
perity  and  bloom.* 

At  almost  the  same  time  the  Prince  drew  up  and  put  in 
circulation  one  of  the  most  impassioned  productions  which 
ever  came  from  his  pen.  It  was  entitled,  an  "  Epistle,  in 
form  of  supplication,  to  his  royal  Majesty  of  Spain,  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  estates  of  Holland  and  Zeland."t 
The  document  produced  a  profomad  impression  throughout 
Christendom.  It  was  a  loyal  appeal  to  the  monarch's 
loyalty— a  demand  that  the  land  privileges  should  be  re- 
stored, and  the  Duke  of  Alva  removed.  It  contained  a 
startling  picture  of  his  atrocities  and  the  nation's  misery, 
and,  with  a  few  energetic  strokes,  demolished  the  pretence 
that  these  sorrows  had  been  caused  by  the  people's  guilt. 
In  this  connection  the  Prince  alluded  to  those  acts  of  con- 
demnation which  the  Governor-General  had  promulgated 
under  the  name  of  pardons,  and  treated  with  scorn  the 
hypothesis  that  any  crimes  had  been  committed  for  Alva  to 
forgive.  "  We  take  God  and  your  Majesty  to  witness,"  said 
the  epistle,  "  that  if  we  have  done  such  misdeeds  as  are 
charged  in  the  pardon,  we  neither  desire  nor  deserve  the 
pardon.  Like  the  most  abject  creatures  which  crawl  the 
earth,  we  will  be  content  to  atone  for  our  misdeeds  with 
our  lives.  We  will  not  murmur,  0  merciful  King,  if  we  be 
seized  one  after  another,  and  torn  limb  from  limb,  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  we  have  committed  the  crimes  of  which  we 
have  been  accused."! 

After  having  thus  set  forth  the  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  innocence  of  the  people,  the  Prince,  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  the  estates,  announced  the  determi- 
nation at  which  they  had  arrived.  *'  The  tyrant,"  he  con- 
tinued, "would  rather  stain  every  river  and  brook  with 
our  blood,  and  hang  our  bodies  upon  every  tree  in  the 
country,  than  not  feed  to  the  full  his  vengeance,  and  steep 
himself  to  the  lips  in  our  misery.  Therefore  we  have  taken 
up  arms  against  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  his  adherents,  to 
free  ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  from  his  blood- 

*  Address,  etc.,  Bor,  vi.  464. 

+  "  Sendbrief  in  fonne  van  suppKcatie  aen  Coningklljke  M^jesteit  van 
Spangien,  van  wegen  des  Prinzen  van  Orangien  en  der  Staten  van  Holland  en 
Zeland,"  etc.  etc.,  in  Bor,  vi.  464—472. 

t  Sendbrief,  etc.,  Bor,  vi.  469. 
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thirsty  hands.  If  he  prove  too  sti'ong  for  us,  we  iviU  rather 
(lie  an  honorable  death  and  leave  a  praiseworttiy  fame,  thaa 
bend  our  necks,  and  reduce  our  dear  fathei'laud  to  such 
slavery.  Herein  are  all  our  cities  pledged  to  eacli  other  to 
stand  every  siege,  to  dare  the  utmost,  to  endui'e  every  pos- 
sible mieery,  yea,  rather  to  set  iire  to  all  our  homes,  and  be 
consumed  wilh  them  into  ashes  together,  than  ever  submit 
to  the  decrees  of  this  cmel  tyrant,"  * 

The  happy  termination  of  the  siege  of  Alkmaar  was  fol- 
lowed, three  days  aftenvards,  by  another  signal  success  on 
the  part  of  the  patriots.  Count  Bossu,  who  had  constructed 
or  collected  a  considerable  fleet  at  Amsterdam,  had,  early 
in  October,  sailed  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  notwithstanding 
the  sunken  wrecks  and  other  obstructions  by  ivhich  the 
patriots  had  endeavored  to  render  die  passage  of  the  Y 
impracticable,  |  The  patriots  of  North  Holland  had,  how- 
ever, not  been  idle,  and  a  fleet  of  five -and- twenty  vessels, 
under  Admiral  Dirkzoon,  was  soon  cruising  in  the  same 
waters.  A  few  akinnishes  took  place,  but  Bossu's  ships, 
which  were  larger,  and  provided  with  heavier  cannon,  were 
apparently  not  inclined  for  the  close  quarters  which  the 
patriots  sought.  I  The  Spanish  Admiral,  Hollander  as  he 
was,  knew  the  mettle  of  his  countrymen  in  a  close  en- 
counter at  sea,  and  preferred  to  trust  to  the  calibre  of  his 
.  cannon.  On  the  Ilth  October,  however,  the  whole  patriot 
fleet,  favored  by  a  strong  easterly  breeze,  bore  down  upon 
tlie  Spanish  armada,  which,  numbering  now  thhty  sail  of 
all  denominations,  was  lying  o£f  and  on  in  the  tteighhor- 
hood  of  Horn  and  Eukhuizen.  After  a  short  and  general 
engagement,  nearly  all  the  Spanish  fleet  retired  wifii  pre- 
cipitation, closely  pursued  by  most  of  the  patriot  Dutch 
vessels.  Five  of  fhe  iting's  ships  were  eventually  taken, 
the  rest  effected  their  escape.  Only  the  Admiral  remained, 
who  scorned  to  yield,  although  his  forces  had  thus  basely 
deserted  him.§  His  ship,  the  "  Inquisition, "||  for  such 
was  her  insolent  appellation,  was  far  the  lai^est  and  best- 
manned  of  both  the  fleets.  Most  of  the  enemy  had  gone 
in  pursuit  of  the  fiigitiyes,  but  four  vessels  of  inferior  size 
had  attacked  the  "  Inquisition"  at  the  commencement  of 

•  Sondbrief,  eto,,  Bor,  si.  471- 

i  Bor,  iL  455.  I  Ibii,  455.  458.     Horid,  rlil.  320,  327, 

§  Bor.  yi.  468.  Hoofd,  Yiii.  326.  327.  Lottora  o£  Alva  to  PhiUp,  and  of 
Bossa  to  Alva.— CDrcssHiDduiea  da  Philippe  II.,  il.  1374,  sud  p.  4S0,  4£1, 
notu.  II  Bar,  tL  466.    Boofd,  viii.  336. 
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the  action.  Of  these,  one  had  soon  been  silenced,  while 
the  other  three  had  grappled  themselves  inextincably  to  her 
sides  and  prow.  The  four  drifted  together,  before  wind 
and  tide,  a  severe  and  savage  action  going  on  incessantly, 
during  which  the  navigation  of  the  ships  was  entirely  aban- 
doned. No  scientific  gunnery,  no  military  or  naval  tactics 
were  displayed  or  required  in  such  a  conflict.  It  was  a 
life-and-death  combat,  such  as  always  occurred  when 
Spaniard  and  Netherlander  met,  whether  on  land  or  water. 
Bossu  and  his  men,  armed  in  bullet-proof  coats  of  mail, 
stood  with  shield  and  sword  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Inquisi- 
tion," ready  to  repel  all  attempts  to  bokrd.  The  Hollander, 
as  usual,  attacked  with  pitch  hoops,  boiling  oil,  and  molten 
lead.  Repeatedly  they  effected  their  entrance  to  the  Ad- 
miral's ship,  and  as  often  they  were  repulsed  and  slain  in 
heaps,  or  hurled  into  the  sea.  The  battle  began  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  without  intermission 
through  the  whole  night.  The  vessels,  drifting  together, 
struck  on  the  shoal  called  the  Nek,  near  Wydeness.  In 
the  heat  of  the  action  the  occurrence  was  hsidly  heeded. 
In  the  morning  twilight,  John  Haring,  of  Horn,  the  hero 
who  had  kept  one  thousand  soldiers  at  bay  upon  the 
Diemer  dyke,  clambered  on  board  the  "  Inquisition,"  and 
hauled  her  colors  down.  The  gallant  but  premature 
achievement  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  shot  through  the 
body  and  died  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  which  was  not 
quite  ready  to  strike  her  flag.  In  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon, however,  it  became  obvious  to  Bossu  that  further  re- 
sistance was  idle.  The  ships  were  aground  near  a  hostile 
coast,  his  own  fleet  was  hopelessly  dispersed,  three  quarters 
of  his  crew  were  dead  or  disabled,  while  the  vessels  with 
which  he  was  engaged  were  constantly  recruited  by  boats 
from  the  shore,  which  brought  fresh  men  and  ammunition, 
and  removed  their  killed  and  wounded.  At  eleven  o'clock 
Admiral  Bossu  surrendered,  and  with  three  hundred  pri- 
soners was  carried  into  Holland.  Bossu  was  himself  im- 
prisoned at  Horn,  in  which  city  he  was  received,  on  his 
arrival,  with  great  demonstrations  of  popular  hatred;  The 
massacre  of  Rotterdam,  due  to  his  cruelty  and  treachery, 
had  not  yet  been  forgotten  or  forgiven.* 

This  victory,   following  so  hard  upon  the  triumph  at 
Alkmaar,  was  as  gratifying  to  the  patriots  as  it  was  galHng 

*  Bor^^Booia.    IiDttsEB  ofi  Alvavaod  of  Bossu,  ubi  sap.    Mendoza,  z.  2Ii. 
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to  Alva.  As  his  aiJ ministration  drew  to  a.  close  it  was' 
marked  by  diaa.ster  and  liisgmce  on  land  and  sea.  The 
brilliant  exploits  by  which  he  had  struck  t«iTor  into  flie 
heart  of  the  NeLheriaiiders,  at  Jemmiiigcn  and  in  Bi-abant, 
had  been  effaced  by  Uie  valor  of  a  handful  of  Hollanders, 
without  discipline  or  experience.  To  the  patriots,  the 
opportune  capture  of  so  considerable  a  personage  as  the 
Admiral  and  Governor  of  ihe  nortliem  province  w^  of 
great  advantage.  Such  of  the  host^es  from  Harlem  as 
had  not  yet  been  executed,  now  escaped  witii  their  lives. 
Moreover,  Sainte  Aldegonde,  the  eloquent  patriotand  oonfi- 
dential  fi-iend  of  Orange,  who  was  taken  prisoner  a  few 
weelts  later,  in  an  action  at  Maeslandsluis,  *=  was  preserved 
from  inevitable  destruction  by  the  same  cause.  The  Fiince 
hastened  to  assure  the  Duke  o£  Alva  that  the  same  mea- 
sure wonld  be  dealt  to  Bossu  as  sliould  be  meted  to  Sainla 
Aldegonde.  t  It  was,  thereiore,  impossible  for  the  Governor- 
General  to  execute  his  prisoner,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  vexation  of  seeing  a  leading  rebel  and  heretic 
in  his  power,  whom  he  dared  not  strike.  Both  llie  dlscin.- 
guished  prisoners  eventually  regained  their  liberty. 

The  Duke  was,  doubtless,  lower  sunk  in  the  estimation 
of  all  classes  than  be  had  ever  been  before,  during  liis  long 
and  generally  successful  life.  Tlie  reverses  sustainedi  by 
his  army,  the  belief  that  his  master  bad  grown  cold  towards 
him,  the  certainty  that  his  career  in  the  Netherlands  was 
closing  without  a  satisfactory  result,  the  natural  weai-ines 
produced  upon  men's  minds  by  the  contemplation  of  s 
monotonous  and  unmitigated  a  tyranny  during  so  many 
years,  all  contributed  to  diminish  his  reputation.  He  felt 
himself  odious  alike  to  princes  and  to  plebeians.  With  his 
cabinet  couiieillors  he  had  long  been  upon  unsatisfaetory. 
terms.  President  Tisnacq  had  died  early  in  the  summer, 
and  Viglius,  much  gainst  his  will,  had  been  induced.  p»>- 
visionally,  to  supply  his  piace.  J  But  there  was  now  hardly 
«  pretence  of  friendship  between  the  learned  Frisian  and 
the  Governor.  Each  cordially  detested  the  other.  Alva 
was  weary  of  Flemish  and  Frisian  advisers,  however  sub- 
■  >  fill  die  whole  council  with 


■  Haofd,  vlU.  331.     OoirMpandanos  da  Philippe  Ii.,il.  1283.     Mdsniii,  iv 
8S.    Bor,  Ti.  47B. 
t  Hpofd,  yiii.  331. 
I  CornqKindanse  ds  JPLiUppa  XL,  ii.  1831,  {l  3E9,.iiot«. 
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Spaniards  of  the  Vargas  stamp.  He  had  forced  Viglius 
once  more  into  office,  only  that,  hy  a  little  delay,  he  might 
expel  him  and  every  Netherlander  at  the  same  moment. 
"Till  this  ancient  set  of  dogmatizers  be  removed,"  he 
wrote  to  Phihp,  "with  Viglius,  their  chief,  who  teaches 
them  all  their  lessons,  nothing  will  go  right.  T  is  of  no 
use  adding  one  or  two  Spaniards  to  fill  vacancies ;  that  is 
only  pouring  a  flask  of  good  wine  into  a  hogshead  of  vine- 
gar ;  it  changes  to  vinegar  likewise.  *  Your  Majesty  will 
soon  be  able  to  reorganize  the  council  at  a  blow ;  so  that 
Italians  or  Spaniards,  as  you  choose,  may  entirely  govern 

the  country.*'! 

Such  being  his  private  sentiments  with  regard  to  his 
confidential  advisers,  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  inter- 
course with  his  council  during  the  year  was  not  like  to  be 
amicable.  Moreover,  he  had  kept  himself,  for  the  most 
part,  at  a  distance  firom  the  seat  of  government.  During 
the  military  operations  in  Holland,  his  head-quarters  had 
been  at  Amsterdam.  Here,  as  the  year  drew  to  its  close, 
he  had  become  as  unpopular  as  in  Brussels.  The  time- 
serving and  impatriotic  burghers,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  spring,  set  up  his  bust  in  their  houses,  now  broke  his 
images  and  tore  his  portraits  from  their  walls,  for  it  was 
evident  that  the  power  of  his  name  was  gone,  both  with 
prince  and  people.  Yet,  certainly,  those  fierce  demonstra- 
tions which  had  formerly  surrounded  his  person  with  such 
an  atmosphere  of  terror  had  not  slackened  or  become  less 
frequent  than  heretofore.  He  continued  to  prove  that  he 
could  be  barbarous,  both  on  a  grand  and  a  minute  scale. 
Even  as  in  preceding  years,  he  could  ordain  wholesale 
massacres  wifli  a  breath,  and  superintend  in  person  the 
execution  of  individuals.  This  was  illustrated,  among  other 
instances,  by  the  cruel  fate  of  Uitenhoove.  J  That  unfortu- 
nate nobleman,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  was  accused  of  having  been  engaged  in  the 
capture  of  Brill,  and  was,  therefore,  condemned  by  the 
Duke  to  be  roasted  to  death  before  a  slow  fire.  He  was 
accordingly  fastened  by  a  chain,  a  few  feet  in  length,  to  a 
stake,  aroimd  which  the  fagots  were  lighted.     Here  he  was 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  1234. — "  Yendolos  poniendopoco  kpoco, 
los  que  esUtn  gastan  6,  los  que  eutran,  que  es  como  hechar  un  jarro  de  buen  viuo 
en  Cuba  de  vinagre,  que  lo  convierte  luego  en  vinagre." 

t  Correspondance  de  Philippe  IT.,  ii.  1234. 

X  Brandt,  Hist,  der  Ref.  in  de  NederL,  d.  i.  b.  x.  646.    Hoofd,  viU.  433. 
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kept  in  slow  torture  for  a  long  time,  insulted  by  the  gibes 
of  the  laughing  Spaniards  who  surrounded  him — until  the 
executioner  and  his  assistants,  more  humane  than  their 
superior,  despatched  the  victim  with  their  spears — a  miti- 
gation of  punishment  which  was  ill  received  by  Alva.*  The 
Governor  had,  however,  no  reason  to  remain  longer  in 
Amsterdam.  Harlem  had  fallen;  Alkmaar  was  relieved; 
and  Leyden — destined  in  its  second  siege  to  furnish  so 
signal  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  war — was  beleaguered,! 
it  was  true,  but,  because  known  to  be  imperfectly  supplied, 
was  to  be  reduced  by  blockade  rather  than  by  active  opera- 
tions. Don  Francis  Valdez  was  according  left  in  command 
of  the  siege, J  which,  however,  after  no  memorable  occur- 
rences, was  raised,  as  will  soon  be  related. 

The  Duke  had  contracted  in  Amsterdam  an  enormous 
amount  of  debt,  both  public  and  private.  He  accordingly, 
early  in  November,  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made 
throughout  the  city  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  persons 
having  demands  upon  hhn  were  to  present  their  claims,  in 
person,  upon  a  specified  day.§  During  the  night  preceding 
the  day  so  appointed,  the  Duke  and  his  train  very  noise- 
lessly took  their  departure,  without  notice  or  beat  of  drum.  || 
By  this  masterly  genemlship  his  unhappy  creditors  were 
foiled  upon  the  very  eve  of  their  anticipated  triumph ;  the 
heavy  accounts  which  had  been  contracted  on  the  faith  of 
the  King  and  the  Governor,  remained  for  the  most  part 
unpaid,  and  many  opulent  and  respectable  families  were 
reduced  to  beggary.H  Such  was  the  consequence  of  the 
unlimited  confidence  which  they  had  reposed  in  the  honor 
of  their  tyrant. 

On  the  ]  7th  of  November,  Don  Luis  de  Kequesens  y 


with  great  rejoicings.     The  Duke,  on  the  same  day,  wrote 

•  Brandt,  Hoofd,  nhi  rap.  t  Eor,  vi.  472. 

t  Ibid.     Hoofd,  Till.  330.  t  Hoofd,  vlli.  3S9,  330. 

I  IMd. — Corapnre  Correapoodanofl  Chflilea  IX.  and  Mondondet ;  Com.  Roy, 
do  I'HIst,  It.  340,  aqq.— "  Et  craignsnt,"  sajs  tho  eiiTo;,  "  tootes  SDrtCB  do 

qosDt  eon  credit  en  Anvera  ot  ailiears  commo  ilz  vpient  qo'l!  fajct     Ce  que  Jg 
ne  puis  eroyco  qn'il  veuille  faire,  et  quo  aveo  la,  diagraco  des  aflairea  pnWicqncB 

TetTOOa,"  etc.  ato. 
S  Hoofd,  vifi.  3M,  330.  
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to  the  King,  "  kissing  his  feet"  for  thus  relieving  him  of  his 
functions.  There  was,  of  course,  a  profuse  interchange  of 
courtesy  between  the  departing  and  the  newly-arrived  Gover- 
nors. Aha^as  willing  to  remain  a  little  while,  to  assist 
his  successor  with  his  advice,  but  preferred  that  the  Grand 
Commander  should  immediately  assume  the  reins  of  office. 
To  this  Requesens,  after  much  respectful  reluctance,  at 
length  consented.  On  the  29th  of  November  he  accordingly 
took  the  oaths,  at  Brussels,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Captain -General,  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Aerschot, 
Baron  Berlaymont,  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  other 
functionaries.* 

On  the  18th  of  December  the  Duke  of  Alva  departed 
from  the  provinces  for  ever.*|-  With  his  further  career  this 
history  has  no  concern,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  enlarge 
upon  the  personal  biography  of  one  whose  name  certainly 
never  excites  pleasing  emotions.  He  had  kept  his  bed  for 
Khe  greater  part  of  the  time  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  his 
government— partly  on  account  of  his  gout,  partly  to  avoid 
being  seen  in  his  humiliation,  'but  mainly,  it  was  said,  to 
escape  the  pressing  demands  of  his  creditors.!  He  ex- 
pressed a  fear  of  travelling  homeward  through  France,  on 
the  ground  that  he  might  very  probably  receive  a  shot  out 
of  a  window  as  he  went  by.  He  complained  pathetically 
that,  after  all  his  labors,  he  had  not  "  gained  the  approba- 
tion of  the  King,"  while  he  had  incurred  **  the  malevolence 
and  universal  hatred  of  every  individual  in  the  country." 
Mondoueet,  to  whom  he  made  the  observation,  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  informed  his  master  that  the  Duke  •'  had 
engendered  such  an  extraordinary  hatred  in  the  hearts  of 
all  persons  in  the  land,  that  they  would  have  fireworks  in 
honor  of  his  departure  if  they  dared."  § 

On  his  journey  from  the  Netherlands,  he  is  said  to  have 

♦  Bor,  vi.  474.     Hoofd,  viii.  331.     Corresp.  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1283,  1284. 

t  CoiTespondaBce  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1291. 

t  "  — —  II  a  toujours  gardd  le  lict,  soit  qu'il  a  las  gouttes,  ou  bien-qu'il  ne 

€6  TeuiUe^monstrer  aninoiidepourinauvaissuce^s  qu'il  a  eus 11  laissa  leljct 

Bans- encores  passer  outre,  plus  k  ee  que  je  yeois<de  crainte  des  importunitez  et 
demandemens  d'ai^gent  dontil  est  fort  pres8^."--^CoiTe8p.  Charles  IX.  and 
Mondoueet.     Com.  Boy.  de  I'Hist.,  iv.  840,  sqq. 

§  Corresp.  de  Charles  IX.  et  Mondoueet.  Com.  >Roy.  de  I'Hist,,  iy.  840, 
eqq. — The  Duke  used  nearly  the  language  "whioh  the  poet,  at  a  little  lator 
epoch,  was  placing  in  <the 'mouth  of  f^nother  tyi'unt. 

"  There  is  no  creature  loves  me, 
And,  if  1  die,  no  aowl  vrill  pity  me." — King  Edward  III^ 
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boasted  that  he  had  caused  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred 
uihabitanta  of  the  provinces  to  be  executed  during  the  period 
of  hie  government.*  The  number  of  those  who  had  perished 
by  battle,  siege,  starvation,  and  massacre,  defied  computation. 
TheDukewasweUreceived  by  his  royal  master,and  remained 
in  favor  until  a  new  adventure  of  Don  Frederic  brought  father 
and  son  into  disgrace.  Having  deceived  and  abandoned  a 
maid  of  honor,  he  suddenly  espoused  his  cousin,  in  order 
to  avoid  that  reparation  by  marriage  which  was  demanded 
for  his  offence,  f  In  cousequence,  both  the  Duke  and  JDon 
Frederic  were  imprisoned  and  banished,  nor  was  Alva  re- 
leased till  a  general  of  experience  was  required  for  the  con- 
quest of  Portugal.  I  Thither,  as  it  were  with  fettei-s  on  his 
legs,  he  went.  After  having  accomplished  the  military  en- 
teiiirise  entrusted  to  him,  be  fell  into  a  lingei'ing  fever,  at 
the  termination  of  which  he  was  so  much  reduced  that  he 
was  only  kept  alive  by  milk,  which  he  drank  &om  a  woman's 
breast.^  Such  was  the  gentle  second  childhood  of  the  man 
who  bad  aimoat  literally  been  drinking  blood  for  seventy 
years.     He  died  on  the  IQth  of  December,  I58'j.|! 

The  Duke's  military  fame  was  unquestionable  when  be 
came  to  the  provinces,  and  both  in  stricken  fields  and  in 
long  campaigns,  he  showed  how  thoroughly  it  had  been  de- 
served ;  yet  he  left  the  Netherlands  a  baffled  man. 

As  a  commander,  therefore,  he  gained,  upon  the  whole, 
no  additional  laurels  during  his  long  administration  of  the 
Netherlands.  As  a  financier,  he  exhibited  a  wonderful  ig- 
norance of  the  first  principles  of  political  economy. 

As  an  administrator  of  the  civil  and  judicial  affairs  of  the 
«ountrj',  he  at  once  reduced  its  institutions  to  a  frightful 
simplicity.  He  strode  with  gigantic  steps  over  haughty 
statutes  and  popular  constitutions ;  crushing  alike  the  mag- 
nates who  claimed  a  bench  of  monarehs  for  their  jury,  and 
the  ignoble  artisans  who  could  appeal  only  to  the  laws  of 
their  land.  From  Ihe  pompous  and  theatrical  scaffolds  of 
Egmont  and  Horn,  to  the  nineteen  halters  prepared  by 
Master  Karl,  to  hang  up  the  chief  bakers  and  lirc^ 
Brussels  on  their  own  thresholds — from  the  beheading  of 

*  Bor,  li.  474.    HodM,  lUi.  333.    Ruldsni,  L  L  10.    ApoloBisa'ORiDge,Se. 
i  Vis  du  Dna  d'Albe,  iL     HrMfd,  332. 

I  Vio  dn  Dnod'Albe.     Hooffl,  nbi  sup. 
t  Vuu  Riminar,  OnaOi.  Soropag.,  <ii.  170. 

II  Vis  du  Dae  d'AIbo.     Hoofd,  abl  sup. 
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the  twenty  nobles  on  the  Horse-market,  in  the  opening  of 
the  Governor's  career,  to  the  roasting  alive  of  Uitenhoove 
at  its  close — from  the  block  on  which  fell  the  honored  head 
of  Antony  Straalen,  to  the  obscure  chair  in  which  the  an- 
cient gentlewoman  of  Amsterdam  suffered  death  for  an  act 
of  vicarious  mercy — from  one  year's  end  to  another's — from 
the  most  signal  to  the  most  squalid  scenes  of  sacrifice,  the 
eye  and  hand  of  the  great  master  directed,  without  weari- 
ness, the  task  imposed  by  the  sovereign. 

With  all  the  bloodshed  at  Mons,  and  Naarden,  and  Mech- 
lin, and  by  the  Council  of  Tumults,  daily,  for  six  years  long, 
still  crying  from  the  ground,  he  taxed  himself  with  a  mis- 
placed and  foolish  tenderness  to  the  people.  He  assured 
the  King  that  when  Alkmaar  should  be  taken,  he  would  not 
spare  a  "  living  soul  among  its  whole  population ;"  and,  as 
his  parting  advice,  he  recommended  that  every  dty  in  the 
"Netherlands  should  he  burned  to  the  ground^  except  a  few  which 
could  be  occupied  permanently  by  the  royal  troops.*  On 
the  whole,  so  finished  a  picture  of  a  perfect  and  absolute 
tyranny  has  rarely  been  presented  to  mankind  by  history, 
as  in  Alva's  administration  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  tens  of  thousands  in  those  miserable  provinces  who 
fell  victims  to  the  gallows,  the  sword,  the  stake,  the  living 
grave,  or  to  living  banishment,  have  never  been  counted; 
for  those  statistics  of  barbarity  are  often  effaced  from  human 
record.  Enough,  however,  is  known,  and  enough  has  been 
recited  in  the  preceding  pages.  No  mode  in  which  human 
beings  have  ever  caused  their  fellow-creatures  to  suffer,  was 
omitted  from  daily  practice.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
old  and  young,  nobles  and  paupers,  opulent  burghers,  hos- 
pital patients,  lunatics,  dead  bodies,  all  were  indiscriminately 
made  to  furnish  food  for  the  scaffold  and  the  stake. f  Men 
were  tortured,  beheaded,  hanged  by  the  neck  and  by  the 
legs,  burned  before  slow  fires,  pinched  to  death  with  red-hot 
tongs,  broken  upon  the  wheel,  starved,  and  flayed  alive. 
Their  skins,  stripped  from  the  living  body,  were  stretched 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1276. 

t  " Plonderen,  roven  en  ruiten,  veijagen  en  verwoesten,  in't  vangen  en 

spannen,  in  't  bannen,  verdry  ven  en  goederen  confisqneren,  ja  in  *t  branden  en 

blauken,  hangen,  koppen,  hacken,  raeybraken  met  afgiijselijke  tomienten 

pijnigen  en  vermooTden  de  ondeteaten,  so  wel  edele  als  onedele,  arnie  als  rijke, 

jonk  als  oud,  weduwen  en.  vieefteTi,maxax«iv,>rcwx.^ea«tt.xft3aa%den.'' — Sendbrief 
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upon  drums,  to  be  beaten  in  the  march  of  their  brethren  to 
tlie  gallows.*  The  bodies  of  many  who  bad  died  a  natural 
death  were  exhumed,  and  their  festering  remains  hanged 
upon  the  gibbet,  on  pretest  that  they  had  died  without  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament,  but  in  reality  that  their  property 
might  become  the  legitimate  prey  of  the  treasury,  t  Mar- 
riages of  long  standing  were  dissolved  by  order  of  go- 
vernment, that  rich  heiresses  might  be  married  against  their 
will  to  foreigners  whom  they  abhorred.  J  Women  and  chil- 
dren were  executed  for  the  crime  of  nasisting  their  fugitive 
husbands  and  parents  with  a  penny  in  their  utmost  need, 
ftnd  even  for  consoling  them  with  a  letter  in  their  exile, § 
Such  was  the  regular  course  of  affairs  as  administered  by  the 
Blood- Council.  The  additional  barbarities  committed  amid 
the  sack  and  ruin  of  those  blazing  and  starving  cities,  are  al- 
most beyond  belief;  unborn  infants  were  torn  from  tlie  living 
bodies  of  their  mothei-s  ;  women  and  children  were  violated 
by  thousands ;  and  whole  populations  burned  and  hacked  to 
pieces  by  soldiers  in  every  mode  which  cruelty,  in  its  wan- 
ton ingenuity,  could  devise.  ||  Such  was  the  administration, 
of  which  Vargas  affirmed,  at  its  close,  that  too  much  mercy, 
"nimia  mUericordia,"  had  been  its  ruin.H 

The  character  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  so  far  as  the  Nether- 
lands are  concerned,  seems  almost  like  a  caricature.  As  a 
creation  of  fiction,  it  would  seem  grotesque :  yet  even  that 
hai-dy,  historical  scepticism,  which  delights  in  reversing  the 
judgment  of  centuries,  and  in  re-establishing  reputations 
long  since  degraded  to  the  dust,  must  find  it  difficult  to 
alter  this  man's  position.  No  historical  decision  is  final ; 
an  appeal  tn  a  more  remote  posterity,  founded  upon  more 
accurate  evidence,  is  always  valid ;  hut  when  the  verdict  has 
heen  pronounced  upon  facts  which  are  undisputed,  and  upon 
testimony  from  the  criminal's  lips,  there  is  little  chance  of 
a  reverssJ  of  the  sentence.**  It  is  an  affectation  of  philoso- 

•  Sundbricf,  etc..  Box,  vl.  167. 

1  Ibid.  1  Ibid,  t  n>id. 

1  Ibid.  .        t  Meter™,  iv,  88. 
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phical  candor  to  extenuate  vices  which  are  not  only  avowed, 
but  claimed  as  virtues. 

eompact  nuus  of  horror,  long  before  the  world  under  the  title  of  "Sententien 
Tan  Alva,"  in  which  a  portion  only  of  the  sentences  of  death  and  banishment 
prononnced  by  him  during  his  reign,  have  been  copied  from  the  official  records 
— these  in  themtelvee  would  be  a  sc^cient  jnstiftoation  of  all  the  charges  ever 
brought  by  the  most  bitter  contemporary  of  Holland  or  Flanders.  If  the  in- 
vestigator should  remaiu  sceptical,  however,  let  him  examine  the  "  Registi-e 
des  O^ndamnds  et  Bannis  k  (Muse  des  Troubles  des  Pays-Bas,"  in  three,  toge- 
ther with  the  ■Beoords  of  the  "  Goneeil  des  Troubles,"  in  forty- three  folio 
volumes,  in  the  Royal  Archives  at  Brussels.  After  going  through  all  these 
chronicles  of  iniquity,  the  most  determined  historic  doubter  will  probably 
throw  up  the  ease. 


PART  IV. 
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Tmi  horrors  of  Alva'a  administratioa  had  caused  men  to 
look  back  with  fondness  upon  the  milder  and  more  vacil- 
lating tyranny  of  the  Duchess  Margai-et,  Erom  the  same 
cause  the  advent  of  the  Grand  Commander  waa  hailed  with 
pleasm'e*  and  with  a  momentary  gleam  of  hope.  At  any 
rat«,  it  was  a  relief  that  the  man  in  whom  an  almost  impos- 
sible perfection  of  cruelty  seemed  emhodied  was  at  last  to 
be  withdrawn.  It  was  certain  that  his  successor,  however 
ambitions  of  following  in  Alva's  footsteps,  would  never  he 
able  to  rival  the  intensity  aud  the  unswerving  directness  of 
purpose  which  it  had  been  permitted  to  the  Duke's  nature 
to  attain.  The  new  Governor- General  was,  doubtless, 
human,  and  it  had  been  long  since  the  Nethei-landers 
imagined  anything  in  common  between  themselves  and  the 
late  Viceroy. 

Apai't  from  this  hope,  however,  there  was  little  encom'age- 
ment  to  be  derived  from  anything  positively  known  of  the 
new  functionary,  or  the  policy  which  he  was  to  represent. 
Don  Luis  de  Bequesens  and  Cuiiiga,  Grand  Commander  of 
Castile  and  late  Governor  of  Milan,  was  a  man  of  mediocre 
abilities,  who  possessed  a  reputation  for  moderation  and 
•Bor.vU.  ill. 
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sagacity  which  he  hardly  deserved.  His  military  prowess 
had  been  chiefly  displayed  in  the  bloody  and  bairen  battle 
of  Lepanto,  where  his  conduct  and  counsel  were  supposed 
to  have  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  victorious  re- 
sult. *  His  administration  at  Milan  had  been  characterized 
as  firm  and  moderate,  f  Nevertheless  his  character  was 
regarded  with  anything  but  favorable  eyes  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Men  told  each  other  of  his  broken  faith  to  the  Moors 
in  Granada,  and  of  his  unpopularity  in  Milan,  where,  not- 
withstanding his  boasted  moderation,  he  had,  in  reality,  so 
oppressed  the  people  as  to  gain  their  deadly  hatred.  They 
complained,  too,  that  it  was  an  insult  to  send,  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  provinces,  not  a  prince  of  the  blood,  as  used 
to  be  the  case,  but  a  simple  ''  gentlaman  of  cloak  aad 
sword,  "t 

It  had  been  industriously  circulated  that  a.  change  of 
policy  was  intended.  It  was  even  supposed  by  the  more 
sanguine  that  the  Duke  had  retired  in  disgrace.  A  show 
of  coldness  was  manifested  towards  him  on  his  return  by 
the  King,  while  Vargas,  who  had  accompanied  the  Governor, 
was  peremptorily  forbidden  to  appear  within  five  leagues  of 
the  court.  §  The  more  discerning,  however,  perceived  much 
affectation  in  this  apparent  displeasure.  8aint  Goard,  the 
keen  observer  of  Philip's  moods  and  measures,  wrote  to  his 
sovereign  that  he  had  narrowly  observed  the  countenances 
of  both  Philip  and  Alva ;  that  he  had  informed  himself  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  with  regard  to  the  course  of  policy 
intended ;  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
royal  chagrin  was  but  dissimulation,  intended  to  dispose  the 
Netherlanders  to  thoughts  of  an  impossible  peace,  and  that 
he  considered  the  present  merely  a  breathing  time,  in  which 
still  more  active  preparations  might  be  made  for  crushing 
the  rebellion.  1 1  It  was  now  evident  to  the  world  that  the 
revolt  had  reached  a  stage  in  which  it  could  be  terminated 
only  by  absolute  conquest  or  concession. 

To  conquer  the  people  of  the  provinces,  except  by  exter- 
mination, seemed  difl&cult — to  judge  by  the  seven  years  of 
execution,  sieges,  and  campaigns,  which  had  now  passed 

*  Strada,  viii.  405—408.     Mendoza,  z.  222,  223. 

t  Ibid.     Groen  v.  Piinsterer,  iv.  269,  260. 

t  Correspondance  de  Mondoucet  et  Cbari^  IX.  C6m.  Boy.  d'ffiftt.  in 
340,  seq. 

§  Letter  of  Saint  Gk>ard  to  Charles  IX.,  4th  of  April,  1574,  Archives,  etc.,  iv. 
361.  II  Ibid. 
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witliout  s.  definite  result.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  ex- 
pedient to  employ  concession.  The  new  Governor  accord- 
ingly, in  ciise  the  Netherlanders  would  abandon  every  object 
for  which  tbey  bad  been  so  heroically  contending,  was  em- 
powered to  concede  a  pardon.  It  was  expressly  enjoined 
upon  him,  however,  that  no  conciliatory  measures  should 
he  adopted  in  which  the  King's  absolute  supremacy,  and  the 
total  prohibition  of  every  form  of  worship  but  the  Eoman 
Catholic,  were  not  assumed  aa  abasia.*  Kow,  as  the  people 
had  been  contending  at  least  ten  years  long  for  constitu- 
tional rights  against  prerogative,  and  at  least  seven  for 
liberty  of  conscience  against  papistry,  it  was  easy  to  foretell 
how  much  effect  any  negotiations  thus  commenced  were 
likely  to  produce. 

Yet,  no  doubt,  in  the  Netherlands  there  was  a  most 
earnest  longing  for  peace.  The  Catholic  portion  of  the 
population  were  desirous  of  a  reconciliation  with  their 
brethren  of  the  new  religion.  The  universal  vengeance 
which  had  descended  upon  heresy  bad  not  struck  the  here- 
tics only.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a.  fireside,  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  which  had  not  been  made  desolate  by  execution, 
banishment,  or  confiscation.  The  common  people  and  the 
grand  seigniors  were  aliite  weary  of  the  war.  Not  only 
Aerschot  and  Viglius,  but  Noircarmes  and  Borlaymont, 
were  desu-ous  that  peace  should  he  at  last  compassed  upon 
liberal  terms,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  fiilly  and  uncondi- 
tionally pardoned. +  Even  the  Spanish  commanders  bad 
become  disgusted  with  the  monotonous  butchery  which  had 
stained  their  swords.  Julian  Romero,  the  fierca  and  un- 
scrupulous soldier  upon  whose  head  rested  the  guilt  of  the 
Naarden  massacre,  addressed  several  letters  to  William  of 
Orange,  full  of  courtesy  and  good  wishes  for  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  and  for  an  entire  reconciliation  of  the 
Prince  with  his  sovereign.  J  Noircarmes  also  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  great  leader  of  the  revolt,  and 
offered  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  restore  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  country.  The  Prince  answered  the  cotitosy 
of  the  Spaniard  with  equal,  but  barren,  courtesy  ;  for  it  was 
obvious  that  no  definite  result  could  be  derived  from  such 

•  Letter  of  Philip  11.  to  RoqaesraB,  30th  March,  1571.     CoiroBpoadanca  de 
Ctiil2aiiiueleTaait.,iil.  396. 

II.,  ii.  1293. 
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informal  negotiations.  To  Noircarmes  he  responded  in 
terms  of  gentle  but  grave  rebuke,*  expressing  deep  regret 
that  a  Netherland  noble  of  such  eminence,  with  so  many 
others  of  rank  and  authority,  should  so  long  have  supported 
the  King  in  his  tyranny.  He,  however,  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  their  eyes,  however  late,  had  opened  to  the 
enormous  iniquity  which  had  been  practised  in  the  country, 
and  he  accepted  the  offers  of  friendship  as  frankly  as  they 
had  been  made.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  Prince  fur- 
nished his  correspondent  with  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  by 
forwarding  to  him  two  letters  which  had  been  intercepted,  f 
from  cisrtain  agents  of  government  to  Alva,  in  which  Noir- 
carmes and  others  who  had  so  long  supported  the  King 
against  their  own  country,  were  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
menace  and  distrust.  The  Prince  accordingly  warned  his 
new  correspondent  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  proofs  of  imcom- 
promising  loyalty  which  he  had  exhibited,  he  was  yet 
moving  upon  a  dark  and  slippery  pathway,  and  might  even, 
like  Egmont  and  Horn,  find  a  scaffold  as  the  end  and  the 
reward  of  his  career.  So  profound  was  that  abyss  of  dis- 
simulation which  constituted  the  royal  policy  towards  the 
Netherlands,  that  the  most  unscrupulous  partisans  of  go- 
vernment could  only  see  doubt  and  danger  with  regard  to 
their  future  destiny,  and  were  sometimes  only  saved  by  an 
opportime  death  from  disgrace  and  the  hangm^'s  hands. 

Such,  then,  were  the  sentiments  of  many  eminent  per- 
sonages, even  among  the  most  devoted  loyalists.  All  longed 
for  peace ;  many  even  definitely  expected  it,  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Grand  Commander.  Moreover,  that  functionary 
discovered,  at  his  first  glance  into  the  disorderly  state  of  the 
exchequer,  that  at  least  a  short  respite  was  desirable  before 
proceeding  with  the  interminable  measures  of  hostility 
against  the  rebellion.  If  any  man  had  been  ever  disposed 
to  give  Alva  credit  for  administrative  ability,  such  delusion 
must  have  vanished  at  the  spectacle  of  confusion  and  bank- 
ruptcy which  presented  itself  at  the  termination  of  his  go- 
vernment. He  resolutely  declined  to  give  his  successor 
any  information  whatever  as  to  his  financial  position.  J  So 
far  from  furnishing  a  detailed  statement,  such  as  might 

*  See  the  correspondence  in  Green  v.  Prinst,  Archives,  etc.,  iv.  301,  302. 
t  Gachard,  Con*espondance  de  Guillaume  le  Tacit. ,  iii.  94,  et  seq. 
X  Letter  of  Bequesens  to  Philip  II.,  in  Gochard,  Correspondance  de  Philippe 
II.,  ii.  1285. 
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naturally  be  expected  upon  so  momentous  an  occasion,  ha 
informed  tlie  Grand  Commander  that  ereii  a  sketch  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  would  require  more  time 
and  lubor  than  he  could  then  afford.*  He  took  his  depar- 
ture, accordingly,  leaving  Eequesens  in  profound  ignorance 
as  to  his  past  accounts ;  an  ignorance  in  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Duke  himself  shared  to  the  fullest  extent 
Hia  enemies  stoutly  maintained  that,  however  loosely  his 
.  accounts  had  been  kept,  he  had  been  very  careful  to  make 
no  mistakes  against  himself,  and  that  he  had  retired  full  of 
wealth,  if  not  of  honor,  from  his  long  and  terrible  adminis- 
tration, -j-  His  own  letters,  on  the  contrary,  accused  the 
King  of  ingratitude,  in  permitting  an  old  soldier  to  ruin 
himself,  not  only  in  health,  but  in  fortune,  for  want  of  pro- 
per recompense  during  an  arduous  administration.  I  At 
any  rate  it  is  veiy  certmn  that  the  rebellion  had  already 
been  an  expensive  matter  to  the  Crown,  The  army  in  the 
Netherlands  numbered  more  than  sixty-two  thousand  men, 
eight  thousand  being  Spaniards,  the  rest  Walloons  and 
Germans.  Forty  millions  of  dollars  had  already  been 
sunk,!  and  it  seemed  probable  that  it  would  require  nearly 
the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  American  mines  to  sus- 
tain the  war.  The  transatlantic  gold  and  silver,  disinterred 
from  the  depths  where  they  had  been  buried  for  ages,  ware 
employed,  not  to  expand  the  current  of  ahealthy,  life-giving 
commerce,  but  to  be  melted  into  blood.  The  sweat  and 
the  tortures  of  the  King's  pagan  subjects  in  the  primeval 
foi'ests  of  the  New  World,  were  made  subsidiary  to  the  ex- 
termination of  his  Netherland  people,  and  the  destruction 
of  an  ancient  civilization.  To  this  end  had  Columbus  dis- 
covered a  hemisphere  for  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  the  new 
Indies  revealed  their  hidden  b'eaaures  ? 

Forty  millions  of  ducats  had  been  spent.  Six  and  a  half 
millions  of  arrearages||  were  due  to  the  army,  while  its  cur- 
rent expenses  were  six  hundred  thousand  a  month.H  The 
military  expenses  alone  of  the  Netherlands  were  aocoi-dingly 
more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  and  the  mines 

■  Letter  of  HeqneaenB  to  PbiUp  II.,  in  Gaohard,  Correapondanco  do  Philippa 
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of  the  New  World  produced,  dnring  the  half-century  of 
Philip's  reign,  an  annual  average  of  only  eleven.*  Against 
this  eonstantly-increasing  deficit,  there  was  not  a  stiver  m 
the  exchequer,  nor  the  means  of  raising  one.f  The  tenth 
peimy  had  been  long  virtually  extinct,  and  was  soon  to  be 
lorinally  abolished.  Confiscation  had  ceased  to  aiford  a 
permanent  revenue,  and  the  estates  obstinately  refused  to 
grant  a  dollar.  Such  was  the  condition  to  which  the  unre- 
lenting tyranny  and  the  financial  experiments  of  Alva  had 
xeduced  the  country. 

It  was  therefore  obvious  to  Bequesens  that  it  would  be 
useful  at  the  moment  to  hold  out  hopes  of  pardon  and  re- 
conciliation. He  saw^  what  he  had  not  at  first  compre- 
hended, and  what  few  bigoted  supporters  of  absolutism  in 
any  age  have  ever  comprehended,  that  national  enthusiasm, 
when  profound  and  general,  makes  a  rebellion  more  expen- 
sive to  the  despot  than  to  the  insurgents.  *'  Before  nay 
arrival,"  wrote  Ihe  Grand  Commander  to  his  sovereign,  "  I 
did  not  understand  how  the  rebels  could  maintain  such 
considerable  fleets,  while  your  Majesty  could  not  support  a 
single  one.  It  appears,  however,  that  men  who  are  fighting 
for  their  lives,  their  firesides,  their  property,  and  their  false 
religion,  for  their  own  cause,  in  short,  are  contented  to  re- 
ceive rations  only,  without  receiving  pay. "J  The  moral 
which  the  new  Governor  drew  from  his  correct  diagnosis  of 
the  prevailing  disorder  was,  not  that  this  national  enthu- 
siasm should  be  respected,  but  that  it  should  be  deceived. 
He  deceived  no  one  but  himself,  however.  He  censured 
Noircarmes  and  Romero  for  their  intermeddling,  but  held 
out  hopes  of  a  general  pacification.  §  He  repudiated  the 
idea  of  any  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  but  proposed  at  the  same  time  a  settlement  of 
the  revolt.  II  He  had  not  yet  learned  that  the  revolt  and 
William  of  Orange  were  one.  Although  the  Prince  himself 
had  repeatedly  offered  to  withdraw  for  ever  from  the  coun- 
try, if  his  absence  would  expedite  a  settlement  satisfactory 
to  the  provinces,ir  there  was  not  a  patriot  in  the  Netherlands 
who  could  contemplate  his  departure  without  despair. 
Moreover,  they  all  knew  better  than  did  Bequesens,  the 

*  Humboldt.     Essai  snr  la  Nouyelle  Espagne,  iii.  428  (ed.  2nd), 
t  Letter  of  iRequesens.    Conrespondanee  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1286. 
t  Correspondanoe  de  Philii^  II.,  ii.  1291. 
I  Ibid.,  ii.  12^3.  II  IWd. 

^  Correspondance  d«  Qoillaume  le  Tacit.,  394—400. 
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inevitable  resalt  of  the  paciiic  measures  nliich  had  been 
daily  foreshadowed. 

The  a[)poiiitment  of  the  Grand  Commander  was  iti  trutli 
a  desperate  attempt  to  deceive  the  NetherUnderg.  He  ap- 
proved distinctly  and  heartily  of  Alva's  policy,*  but  Tvrote. 
to  the  King  that  it  was  desirable  to  amuse  the  people  with 
the  idea  of  another  and  a  milder  scheme.  He  afTeoted  to 
believe,  and  perhaps  really  did  believe,  that  the  nation 
would  accept  the  destruction  of  ail  their  institutions,  pro- 
vided that  penitent  heretics  were  allowed  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  Mother  Church,  and  obstinate  ones  permitted  to  go 
into  perpetual  exile,  taking  with  them  a  small  portion  of 
their  worldly  goods.  For  being  willing  to  make  this  last 
and  almost  incredible  conceBsion,  he  begged  pardon  sin- 
cerely of  the  King,  If  censurable,  he  ought  not.  he  thought, 
to  be  too  severely  blamed,  for  his  loyalty  was  known.  The 
world  was  aware  how  often  he  had  i-isked  his  life  for  his 
Majesty,  and  how  gladly  and  how  many  more  times  he  was 
ready  to  risk  it  in  future.  In  his  opinion,  religion  had, 
after  all,  hut  very  little  to  do  with  the  troubles,  and  so  he 
confideiitiaUy  informed  his  sovereign.  Egmont  and  Horn 
had  died  Catliolics,  the  people  did  not  rise  to  assist  tha 
Prince's  invasion  in  1568,  and  the  new  religion  was  only  a 
lever  by  which  a  faw  arti'ul  demagogues  had  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  King's  authoritj-.f 

Such  views  as  these  revealed  the  measures  of  the  new 
Governor's  capacity.  The  people  had  really  refused  to  rise 
in  1568,  notbecauso  they  were  without  sympathy  for  Orange, 
but  because  they  were  paralyzed  by  their  fear  of  Alva.  Since 
those  days,  however,  the  new  religion  had  increased  and 
multiptied  everywhere,  in  the  blood  which  had  rained  upon 
it.  It  was  now  difEcult  to  find  a  Catholic  in  Holland  and  ' 
Zeland,  who  was  not  a  government  agent  J  Yet  the  Grand 
Commander  persuaded  himself  that  religion  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  Netherlands.  Nothing 
more  was  necessary,  he  thought,  or  affected  to  think,  in 
order  to  restore  tranquillity,  than  once  more  to  spread  the 
net  of  a  general  amnesty. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  knew  better.     That  functionary,  with 

■  Lottor  orKcqiiaMnB.  Correaponrtiiiico  do  PLllippe  II,  li.  laSl.— "  A  mi 
piiTecor  ha  tenido  iDnalu  iMon,"  eto.  ate. 

t  Lottor  of  ReqciwenH.     CorrcBpondanco  de  PbiUppe  II.,  ii.  IZ93. 

i  Letter  of  Piinca  of  Orimgfl,  28tli  Soptamber,  1ET4,  in  Oi'oaa  t.  Frioit., 
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-whom,  before  his  departure  from  the  provinces,  Hequesens 
had  been  commanded  to  confer,  distinctly  stated  his  opinion 
that  there  was  no  use  of  talking  about  pardon.  Brutally, 
but  candidly,  he  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  continue  the  process  of  extermination.  It  was 
necessary,  he  said,  to  reduce  the  country  to  a  dead  level  of 
unresisting  misery,  before  an  act  of  oblivion  could  be  se- 
cm*ely  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  permanent 
order  of  society.*  He  had  already  given  his  advice  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  every  town  in  the  country  should  be  burned  to 
the  ground,  except  those  which  could  be  permanently  occu- 
pied by  the  royal  troops.  The  King,  however,  in  his  access 
of  clemency  at  the  appointment  of  a  new  administration,  in- 
structed the  Grand  Commander  not  to  resort  to  this  measure 
unless  it  should  become  strictly  necessary. \  Such  were  the 
opposite  opinions  of  the  old  and  new  Governors  with  regard 
to  the  pardon.  The  learned  Viglius  sided  with  Alva, 
although  manifestly  against  his  will.  "  It  is  both  the 
Duke's  opinion  and  my  own,"  wrote  the  Commander,  "  that 
Viglius  does  not  dare  to  express  his  real  opinion,  and  that 
he  is  secretly  desirous  of  an  arrangement  with  the  rebels.  I 
"With  a  good  deal  of  inconsistency,  the  Governor  was 
oflfended,  not  only  with  those  who  opposed  his  plans,  but 
with  those  who  favored  them.  He  was  angry  with  Viglius, 
who,  at  least  nominally,  disapproved  of  9ie  pardon,  and 
with  Noircarmes,  Aerschot,  and  others,  who  manifested  a 
wish  for  a  pacification.  Of  the  chief  characteristic  ascribed  to 
the  people  by  Julius  Csesar,  namely,  that  they  forgot  neither 
favors  nor  injuries,  the  second  half  only,  in  the  Grand 
Commander's  opinion,  had  been  retained.  Not  only  did 
they  never  forget  injuries,  but  their  memory,  said  he,  was  so 
good  that  they  recollected  many  which  they  had  never  re- 
ceived. § 

On  the  whole,  however,  in  the  embarrassed  condition  of 
affairs,  and  while  waiting  for  further  supplies,  the  Com- 
mander was  secretly  disposed  to  try  the  effect  of  a  pardon. 
The  object  was  to  deceive  the  people  and  to  gain  time  ;  for 
there  was  no  intention  of  conceding  liberty  of  conscience, 
of  withdrawing  foreign  troops,  or  of  assembling  the  states- 
general.  It  was,  however,  not  possible  to  apply  these  hy- 
pocritical measures  of  conciliation  immediately.     The  war 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1293.  t  Ibid.,  ii.  1287. 

t  Ibid.,  ii.  1293.  §  Ibid.,  ii.  1291,  and  p.  443,  note. 
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was  in  Ml  career  and  could  not  be  aiTested  even  in  that 
wintry  seaaon.  The  paUiots  held  Mondi-agon  closely  be- 
sieged in  Middelburg,*  the  last  point  in  the  Isle  of  Wal- 
cheren  which  held  for  the  King.  There  was  a  considerable 
treasure  in  money  and  merchanilize  shot  up  in  thut  city ; 
and,  moreover,  so  deserving  and  distinguished  an  officer  as 
MoTtdragon  could  not  be  abandoned  to  bis  fate.  At  the 
same  time,  famine  was  pressing  him  sorely,  and,  by  dia 
end  of  the  year,  garrison  and  townspeople  had  nothing  but 
rats,  mice,  dogs,  cats,  and  such  repulsive  Eubstitutes  for 
food,  to  support  life  withal.t  It  was  necessary  to  take  im- 
mediate measures  to  relieve  the  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  the  patriots  was  not 
very  encoui-aging.  ITieir  superiority  on  tiie  sea  was  un- 
questionable, for  the  Hollanders  and  Zelanders  were  the 
best  sailors  in  the  world,  and  they  asked  of  their  country 
no  payment  for  their  blood  but  thanks.  Tlie  land  forces, 
however,  were  usually  mercenaries,  who  were  apt  to  mutiny 
at  the  commencement  of  an  action  if,  as  was  too  often  the 
case,  their  wages  could  not  be  paid.  Holland  was  entirely 
cut  in  twain  by  the  loss  of  Harlem  and  tho  leaguer  of  Ley- 
den,  no  communication  between  the  dissevered  portions 
being  possible,  esjiept  with  difficulty  and  danger.t  The 
estates,  although  they  had  done  much  for  the  catise,  and  were 
prepared  to  do  much  more,  were  too  apt  to  wrangle  about 
economical  detonls.  They  irritated  the  Prince  of  Orange  by 
hustering  about  subsidies  to  a  degree  which  he  could  hardly 
brook.  §  He  had  strong  hopes  from  France.  Louis  of 
Nassau  had  held  secret  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Alen^on 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  now  King  of  Poland,  at  Blamout.  || 
Alen^on  had  assured  him  secretly,  affectionately,  and 
warmly,  that  he  would  be  as  sijicere  a  friend  to  die  cause, 
as  were  his  two  royal  brothers.  The  Count  had  even  re- 
ceived one  hundred  thousand  livres  in  hand,  as  an  earnest 
of  the  favorable  intentions  of  France.lF  and  was  now  busily 
engaged,  at  the  instance  of  the  Prince,  in  levying  an  army 
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in  Germany  for  the  relief  of  Leyden  and  the  rest  of  Hol- 
land, while  William,  on  his  part,  was  omitting  nothing, 
whether  by  representations  to  the  estates  or  by  secret  fo- 
reign missions  and  correspondence^  to  further  the  cause  of 
the  suffering  coimtry.* 

At  the  same  time,  the  Prince  dreaded  the  effect  of  the 
promised  pardon.  He  had  reason  to  be  difitrustful  of  the 
general  temper  of  the  nation  when  a  man  like  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde,  the  enlightened  patriot  and  his  own  tried  friend,  was 
influenced,  by  the  discouraging  and  dangerous  position  in 
which  he  found  himself,  to  abandon  the  high  groimd  upon 
which  they  had  both  so  long  and  so  firmly  stood.  Sainte 
Aldegonde  had  been  held  a  strict  prisoner  since  his  captiu-e 
at  Maeslandsluis,  at  the  close  of  Alva's  administration.-!-  It 
was,  no  doubt,  a  predicament  attended  with  much  keen  suf^ 
fering  and  positive  danger.  It  had  hitherto  been  the 
imiform  policy  of  the  government  to  kill  all  prisoners,  of 
whatever  rank.  Accordingly,  some  had  been  drowned, 
some  had  been  hanged,  some  beheaded,  some  poisoned  in 
their  dungeons — all  had  been  murdered.  This  had  been 
Alva's  course.  The  Grand  Commander  also  highly  ap* 
proved  of  the  system, J  but  ihe  capture  of  Count  Bossu  by 
the  patriots  had  necessitated  a  suspension  of  such  rigor.  §. 
It  was  certain  that  Bossu 's  head  would  fall  as  soon  as  Sainte 
Aldegonde's,  the  Prince  having  expressly  warned  the  go- 
vernment of  this  inevitable  result.  ||  Notwithstanding  that 
security,  however,  for  his  eventual  restoration  to  liberty,  a. 
Netherland  rebel  in  a  Spanish  prison  could  hardly  feel 
himself  at  ease.  There  were  so  many  foot-marks  into  the 
cave  and  not  a  single  one  coming  forth.  Yet  it  was  not 
singular,  however,  that  the  Prince  should  read  with  regret 
the  somewhat  insincere  casuistry  with  which  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde sought  to  persuade  himself  and  his  fellow--country- 
men  that  a  reconciliation  with  the  monarch  was  desirable, 
even  upon  unworthy  terms.  He  was  somewhat  shocked 
that  so  valiant  and  eloquent  a  supporter  of  the  Reformation 
should  coolly  express  his  opinion  that  the  King  would  proba- 
bly refuse  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Netherlanders,  but 
would,  no  doubt,  permit  heretics  to  go  into  banishment. 

*  Bor,  viii.  479,  488,  490.     Hoofd,  ix.  334,  344. 

+  Bor,  vii.  481,  482.     Archives  et  Correspondanoe,  ivi  237. 
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"Perhaps,  afterwehave  gone  into  exile,"  added  Sainfe  Alde- 
gonde,  almost  with  baseness,  "  God  may  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  Buch  good  service  to  the  Kiug,  tbat  he  will 
lend  us  a  more  faromhle  ear,  and,  peradventui'e,  permit  our 
return  to  the  country.* 

The  moat  pressing  matter,  upon  tlie  Grand  Cotnniander's 
arrival,  was  ohviously  to  reliave  the  city  of  Middelburg. 
Mondi-agon,  after  so  staunch  n  defence,  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  capitalata,  unless  he  should  promptly  receive 
supplied.  Bequesena,  accordingly,  collected  seventy-five 
ships  at  Bergen- op -Zoom,  which  were  placed  nominally 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  de  Glitnes,  but  in  reality 
under  that  of  Julian  Romero.  Another  fleet  of  thirty  vessels 
had  been  assembled  at  Antwerp  under  Saneho  d'Avila. 
Both,  amply  freighted  with  provisions,  were  destined  to 
make  their  way  to  Middelburg  by  the  two  different  psa- 
sag;es  of  the  Honde  and  the  Eastern  Scheld.f  On  the 
other  hejid,  the  Prince  of  Orange  bad  repan-ed  to  Flushing 
to  superintend  the  operations  of  Admiral  Boisot,  who 
already,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  had  got  a  powerful 
squadran  in  readiness  at  that  place.  Late  in  Januai^,  1574, 
D'Avila  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Flushing,  where  he 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Romero's  fleet.  United,  the  two  com- 
manders were  to  make  a  determined  attempt  to  reinforce 
the  starving  city  of  Middelburg,  i  At  the  same  time. 
Governor  Kequesens  made  his  appearance  in  feraon  at 
Bergen -op- Zoom  to  expedite  the  departure  of  the  stronger 
fleet,?  but  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  allow  this  expedition  to  save  the  city.  The  Spanish 
generals,  however  valiant,  were  to  learn  that  their  genius 
was  not  amphibious,  and  that  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea  were 
still  invincible  on  their  own  element,  even  if  their  brethren 
of  the  land  had  occasionally  quailed. 

Admiral  Eoisot's  fleet  had  already  moved  up  the  Soheld 
and  taken  a  position  nearly  opposite  to  £ergen-op-Zoom,|{ 
On  the  30tli  of  January  the  Prince  of  Orange,  embarking 
from  Zieviek  Zee,  came  to  make  them  a  visit  before  the  im- 
pending action.      His  galley,  con^ipicuous  for  its  elegant 

'  See  the  letter  of  Sunta  Aldagonda,  in  Correii]WDdaaca  de  CuillaDine  1b  < 
Tadt.,  iU.  7S,  et^Bq.     ' 

I  Bor,  vii.  i73.     HooH,  ii.  33B.     Metenm,  y.  SB. 
t  Bar,  HooW,  Meteren.  ubl  sup. 

~2B.     Box,  Ustsnm,  uU  sap.  II  Boi,  tU.  tT3, 
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decorations,  was  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  artillery  of 
the  fort,  but  providentially  escaped  unharmed.  He  assem- 
bled all  the  officers  of  his  aimada,  and,  in  brief  but  eloquent 
language,  reminded  them  how  necessary  it  was  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  whole  countiy  that  they  should  prevent  the  city 
of  Middelburg — the  key  to  the  whole  of  Zeland,  already 
upon  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots — 
from  being  now  wrested  from  their  grasp.  On  the  sea.  at 
least,  the  Hollanders  and  Zelanders  were  at  home.  The 
officers  and  men,  with  one  accord,  rent  the  air  with  their 
cheers.  They  swore  that  they  would  shed  every  drop  of 
blood  in  their  veins  but  they  would  sustain  the  Prince  and 
the  country  ;  and  they  solemnly  vowed  not  only  to  serve,  if 
necessary,  without  wages,  but  to  sacrifice  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  world  rather  than  abandon  the  cause  of  their 
fatherland.  *  Having  by  his  presence  and  his  language 
aroused  their  valor  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  the 
Prince  departed  for  Delft,  to  make  arrangements  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  from  the  siege  of  Leyden.  f 

On  the  29th  of  January,  the  fleet  of  Romero  sailed  from 
Bergen,  disposed  in  three  divisions,  each  numbering 
twenty-five  vessels  of  different  sizes.  As  the  Grand  Com- 
mander stood  on  the  dyke  of  Schakerloo  to  witness  the  de- 
parture, a  general  salute  was  fired  by  the  fleet  in  his  honor, 
but  with  most  unfortunate  augury.  The  discharge,  by 
some  accident,  set  fire  to  the  magazines  of  one  of  the  ships, 
which  blew  up  with  a  terrible  explosion,  every  soul  on 
board  perishing.  The  expedition,  nevertheless,  continued 
its  way.  Opposite  Romerswael,  the  fleet  of  Boisot  awaited 
them,  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  J  As  an  indication  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  this  hardy  race,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Schot,  captain  of  the  flag-ship,  had  been  left  on  shore, 
dying  of  a  pestilential  fever.  Admiral  Boisot  had  appointed 
a  Flushinger,  Klaaf  Klsiafzoon,  in  his  place.  Just  before 
the  action,  however,  Schot,  "  scarcely  able  to  blow  a  feather 
from  his  mouth,"  staggered  on  board  his  ship,  and  claimed 

*  Letter  of  De  la  Klnnder  in  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  iv.  307. — 
*  Tenement  encouragea  les  soldats  que  tons  d'une  mfime  voix  respondireut 
qu'ils  ^toient  prets  d'assister  h  son  Ezc.  jusgnes  k  la  demi^re  goutte  de  leur 
sang,  et  que  plus  tot  que  d'abandonner  la  cause,  aymeroieut  mieulx  de  scrvir 
Tin  an  sans  recevoir  maille,  voire  k  enchanger  tout  ce  qu'ils  ont  en  ce  monde." 

t  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  iv.  247,  et  seq. 

t  Hoofd,  iz.  336.    Bor,  vii.  479.    Mendoza,  zi.  225.    Meteren,  y.  89. 
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the  command.*  There  was  no  disputing  a  pvecedeucj- 
wbioh  he  had  riaen  from  his  death-hed  to  vindicate.  There 
waa,  however,  a  short  discussion,  as  the  enemy's  fleet  ap- 
proached, between  these  rival  captains  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  the  Spaniards  should  be  received.  Klaafzuon  was 
of  opinion  that  most  of  the  men  should  go  below  till  after 
the  enemy's  first  discharge.  Schot  insisted  that  all  should 
remain  on  deck,  ready  to  grapple  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
to  board  them  without  the  least  delay.  The  sentiment  of 
Schot  prevailed,  and  all  hands  stood  on  deck,  ready  with 
boarding-pikes  and  grappling-irons.f 

The  first  division  of  Bomero  came  nearer,  and  delivered 
its  first  broadside,  when  Schot  and  Klaafzoon  both  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Admiral  Doisot  lost  an  eye,  |  and 
many  officers  and  sailors  in  the  other  vessels  were  killed  or 
■wounded.  This  was,  however,  the  first  and  last  of  the 
cannonading.  As  many  of  Homero's  vessels  as  could  be 
grappled  vriLh  in  the  narrow  estuary  found  themselves 
locked  in  close  embrace  with  their  enemies.  A  murder- 
ous hand-to-hand  conflict  succeeded.  Battle-axe.  boarding- 
pikfi,  pistol,  and  dagger  were  the  weapons.  Every  man 
who  yielded  himself  a  prisoner  was  instantly  stabbed  and 
tossed  into  the  .sea  by  the  remorseless  Zelanders.  Fighting 
only  to  kill,  and  not  lo  plunder,  they  did  not  even  stop  to 
take  the  gold  chains  wliich  many  Spaniards  wore  on. 
tlieir  necks.  It  had,  however,  been  obvious  from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  Spanish  fleet  were  not  likely  to  achieve 
that  triumph  over  flie  patriots  which  was  necessary  before 
they  could  relieve  Middelburg.  The  battle  continued  a 
little  longer;  but  after  fifteen  ships  had  been  taken  and 
twelve  hundred  royalists  slain,  the  remainder  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  retreated  info  Bet^en.§  Romero  himself,  whose  ship 
had  grounded,  sprang  out  of  a  port-hole  and  swam  ashore, 
followed  by  such  of  his  men  as  were  able  to  imitate  him. 
He  landed  at  the  very  feet  of  the  Grand  Commander,  who, 
wet  and  cold,  had  been  standing  all  day  upon  the  dyke  of 
Schakerloo.  in  the  midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  only  to  witness 
the  total  defeat  of  his  armada  at  last.  [|  "  I  told  your  ex- 
cellency," said  Romero,  coolly,  as  he  climbed,  all  dripping, 

'  Hoofd,  li.  336. — "  Zoo  hsut  nla  h<r  eaa  vsdor  I'andea  mondt  bUazcn  kua 
qoBtn  in«t  Doeh  nngeni»en  lieliBaia  imadec  t'  sellHp." 
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on  the  iMmk,  '*  that  I  was  a  land-fightor,  and  not  a  sailor.  If 
you  were  to  gire  me  the  command  of  a  hundred  fleets,  I 
believe  that  none  of  diem  would  hre  better  than  this  has 
done.***  The  Governor  and  his  disccHnfited,  bat  philosophi- 
cal lieutenant,  then  returned  to  Bergen,  and  thence  to 
Brussels,  acknowledging  that  the  city  of  Middelbuig  must 
fall,  while  Sancho  d'Avila,  hearing  of  the  disaster  which  had 
befallen  his  countrymen,  brought  his  fleet,  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  back  to  Antwerp.  Thus  the  gallant  Mondragon 
was  abandoned  to  his  &te.  f 

That  fate  could  no  longer  be  piotraeted.  The  city  of 
Middelburg  had  reached  and  passed  the  starvation  point. 
Still  Mondragon  was  determined  not  to  yield  at  discretion, 
although  very  willing  to  c^itulate.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
after  ^e  victory  of  Bergen,  was  desirous  of  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  believing  it  to  be  his  right,  and  knowing 
that  he  could  not  be  supposed  capable  of  practising  upon 
Middelburg  the  vengeance  which  had  been  wreaked  on 
Naarden,  Zutphen,  and  Harlem.  Mondragon,  however, 
swore  that  he  would  set  fire  to  the  city  in  twenty  places, 
and  perish  with  every  soldier  and  bui^her  in  the  flames  to- 
gether, rather  than  abandon  himself  to  the  enemy's  mercy.| 
The  Prince  knew  that  the  brave  Spaniard  was  entirely 
capable  of  executing  his  threat  He  granted  honorable 
conditions,  which,  on  the  18th  February,  were  drawn  up 
in  five  articles,  and  signed.  §  It  was  agreed  that  Mondragon 
and  his  troops  should  leave  the  place,  with  their  arms, 
ammunition,  and  all  their  personal  property.  The  citizens 
who  remained  were  to  take  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Prince, 
as  stadholder  for  his  Majesty,  and  were  to  pay  besides  a  sub- 
sidy of  three  hundred  thousand  florins.  Mondragon  was, 
furthermore,  to  procure  the  discharge  of  Sainte  Aidegonde, 
and  of  four  other  prisoners  of  rank,  or,  failing  in  the 
attempt,  was  to  return  within  two  months,  and  constitute 
himself  prisoner  of  war.  The  Catholic  priests  were  to  take 
away  from  the  city  none  of  their  property  but  their  clothes.  |^ 

*  **  Vide  Ezcellencia  bien  salna  que  yo  no  era  marinero  sino  infante,  no  me 
entregoe  mas  armadas,  porque  fd  ciento  me  diease  es  de  temer  que  laApierda 
todas  "— Mendoza,  zL  227. 

t  Bor,  vii.  479,  480.     Meteren,  v.  89.     Hoofd,  ix.  338. 

t  "  Mondragon  antw*oorde,  dat  hy  en  de  zynen  de  staat  eer  tot  twin^gh 
plaatsen  aan  brandt  zouden  steeken,  daar  naa  in  een«Bt  nitval  aoh  feehtende . 
laaten  aan  stukken  baaken." — Hoofd,  iz.  339. 

I  Bor,  vii.  480.    Meteren^  v.  89.     Mendoza,  zi.  229; 

jj  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  Mendoza,  ufai  sop.    Cabrera,  z.  7Sh. 
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In  accordance  with  this  capitulation,  Mondragon,  and  those 
■who  wished  to  accompany  him,  left  the  city  on  the  aist  of 
February,  and  were  conveyed  to  the  Flemish  shore  at 
Neuz,  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  the  Governor 
neither  granted  him  the  release  of  the  five  prisoners,  nor 
pei-niitted  him  to  return,  according  to  hia  parole.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  Prince  entered  the  city,  reorganized 
the  magistracy,  received  the  tdlegiemce  of  the  inhabitants, 
restored  tlio  ancieot  constitution,  and  Uberally  remitted 
twn-thirds  of  the  sum  in  which  they  had.  been  mulcted.* 

The  Spaniards  had  thus  been  successfully  driven  from 
the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  leaving  the  Hollanders  and  Ze- 
landers  masters  of  the  aea-eoast  Since  the  siege  of  Alk- 
niaar  bad  been  raised,  however,  the  enemy  had  remained 
within  the  territory  of  Holland.  Leyden  was  closely  in- 
vested, the  country  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  all  com- 
munication between  its  different  cities  nearly  su3pendLd.-|- 
It  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
equip  and  man  his  fleets.  The  genius  and  habits  oi'  the 
people  made  them  at  home  upon  the  water,  and  inspired 
them  with  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  their  adversaries.  It 
■was  not  so  upon  land.  Sti-ong  to  resist,  patient  to  suffer, 
the  Hollanders,  although  terrible  in  defence,  had  not  the 
necessary  discipline  or  experience  to  meet  the  veteimi 
legions  of  Spain,  with  confidence,  in  the  open  field.  To 
raise  the  siege  of  Leyden,  tiie  main  reliance  of  the  Piince 
was  upon  Count  Louis,  who  was  again  in  Germany.  In 
the  latter  days  of  Ah'a's  administration,  William  had  written 
to  his  brothers,  urging  them  speedily  to  arrange  the  de- 
tails of  a  campaign,  of  which  he  forwarded  them  a  sketch.  ^ 
As  soon  as  a  sufficient  force  had  been  levied  in  Germany, 
an  attempt  wa6  to  be  made  upon  Rlaeatricht,  II'  that  failed, 
Louis  was  to  cross  the  Meuse,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Stochem,  make  his  way  towards  the  Piinces  own  city  of 
Gertruidenherg,  and  thence  make  a  junction  with  his 
brother  in  the  neighborhood  of  Delft.  They  were  tlien 
to  take  up  a  position  together  between  Harlem  and  Leyden. 
In  that  case  it  seemed  probable  that  the-  Spaniards  would 
find  themselves  obliged  to  fight  at  a  great  disadvantage,  or 
to  abandon  the  country.  "  In  shoi%"  said  the  Piinee,  "  if 
thjq  enterpris^be  arranged  with  due  diligence  and  discre- 
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tion,  I  hold  it  as  the  only  certain  means  for  putting  a 
speedy  end  to  the  war,  and  for  driving  these  devils  of 
Spaniards  out  of  the  country,  before  the  Duke  of  Alva  has 
time  to  raise  another  army  to  support  them."* 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Louis  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged all  the  earlier  part  of  the  winter  in  levying  troops 
and  raising  supplies.  He  had  been  assisted  by  the  French 
princes  with  considerable  sums  of  money,  as  an  earnest  of 
what  he  was  in  future  to  expect  from  that  source.  He  had 
made  an  unsuccessM  attempt  to  effect  the  capture  of 
Kequesens,  on  his  way  to  take  the  government  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. He  had  then  passed  to  the  frontier  of  France, 
where  he  had  held  his  important  interview  with  Catharine 
de  Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  then  on  the  point  of  de- 
parture to  ascend  the  throne  of  Poland.  He  had  received 
liberal  presents,  and  still  more  liberal  promises.  Anjou 
had  assm'ed  him  that  he  would  go  as  far  as  any  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  in  rendering  active  and  sincere  assistance  to 
the  Protestant  cause  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Due 
d'Alen^on — soon,  in  his  brother  s  absence,  to  succeed  to 
the  chieftainship  of  the  new  alliance  between  the  "  poli- 
tiques"  and  the  Huguenots — ^had  also  pressed  his  hand, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  as  he  did  so,  that  the  government  of 
France  now  belonged  to  him,  as  it  had  recently  done  to 
Anjou,  and  that  the  Prince  might  reckon  upon  his  friend- 
ship with  entire  security,  f 

These  fine  words,  which  cost  nothing  when  whispered 
in  secret,  were  not  destined  to  fructify  into  a  very  rich  har- 
vest, for  the  mutual  jealousy  of  France  and  England,  lest 
either  should  acquire  ascendancy  in  the  Netherlands,  made 
both  governments  prodigal  of  promises,  while  the  common 
fear  entertained  by  them  of  the  power  of  SjJain  rendered 
both  languid,  insincere,  and  mischievous  allies.  Coimt 
John,  however,  was  indefatigable  in  arranging  the  finances 
of  the  proposed  expedition,  and  in  levying  contributions 
among  his  numerous  relatives  and  allies  in  Germany,  while 
Louis  had  profited  by  the  occasion  of  Anjou's  passage  into 
Poland,  to  acquire  for  himself  two  thousand  German  and 
French  cavalry,  who  had  served  to  escort  that  Prince,  J  and 
who,  being  now  thrown  out  of  employment,  were  glad  to 

*  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  iv.  246,  247,  seq.         * 

+  Letter  of  Count  Louis  to  Prince  of  Orange,  Archiyes,  etc.,  ir.  278—281. 

t  Hoofd,  ix.  334.    Mendoza,  zL  231. 
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have  a  job  offered  them  hy  a  general  who  was  thought  to 
be  in  funds.  Another  thousand  of  cavahy  and  six  thou- 
sand foot  were  soon  assembled,*  from  those  ever-P warming 
nurseries  of  mercenary  warriors,  the  smaller  German  states. 
With  these,  towai'ds  the  end  of  February,  Louis  crossed 
the  Bhine  m  a  heavy  snow-storm,  and  bent  his  ooin'se 
towards  Maestricht.  All  the  three  brothers  of  the  Prince 
accompanied  this  little  army,  besides  Duke  Christopher, 
son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  -f 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  the  array  reached  the  Meuse, 
and  encamped  wilhin  four  miles  of  Maestricht,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. !  The  garrison,  commanded  by 
Montesdocca,  was  weak,  but  the  news  of  warlike  preparations 
hi  Germany  had  preceded  the  anival  of  Count  Louis. 
Bequesens,  feeling  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  had  issued 
orders  for  an  immediate  levy  of  eight  thousand  cavalry  in 
Gei'many,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  infantry.  At 
the  same  time  he  bod  directed  Don  Bernardino  de  Men- 
doza,  with  some  companies  of  cavalry,  then  stationed  in 
Breda,  to  throw  himself  without  delay  into  Maestricht. 
Don  Sancho  d'Avila  was  enlruBted  with  the  general  corfl  of 
resisting  the  hostile  expedition.  That  general  hul  forth- 
with collected  all  the  troops  which  could  be  npored  from 
every  town  where  they  were  stationed,  had  strengtliencd 
the  cities  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Nimwegen,  and  Valeneiumien, 
where  there  were  known  to  be  many  secret  adhereitU  of 
Orange;  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  liad  put 
himself  in  motion,  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  I^uin  into 
Brabant,  and  his  jimction  with  hu  brother  in  I[(rlliind. 
Bi-accamonte  had  been  de»ijat<:hed  to  Lcydsn,  in  order  lu> 
Btandy  to  draw  off  the  force*  which  were  hciiieKi"C(  the  city. 
Thus  Louis  had  already  effected  itr^mcthing  in  iui|rorlaiica 
by  the  very  news  of  bin  appruKh,  i 

Meantime  the  IVince  of  Orang';  had  ral*«d  »ix  Ihoiwdiul 
infantry,  whose  rendezvonx  wan  tli*  l»U  of  Boniujtd,  11" 
was  disappointed  at  the  jHuiinty  tif  llio  Utmpn  whlih  l^/lil* 
had  been  able  to  Gollecl.  tmt  tia  Mitt  niMMtitCl'*  IliK'i'i' 
diately  to  him,  with  a  atoteniMit  of  hij  own  tioridltii:ifi,  ntiii 

■  Uuterao,*.  M.-CM>Hnl)t«,*tl.  tW;  HMbM,  ft.  HI. 

)  Bor,  rtl.  488;  4». 

IBor,  T1L4W.    Jtadon,  il.  ai,  333.    AhM'm  *»  OMTMfnwiiM*,  l«. 
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-with  directions  to  join  him  in  the  Isle  of  Bommel,  as  soon 
as  Maestricht  should  be  reduced.  It  was,  however,  not  in 
.the  destiny  of  Louis  to  reduce  Maestricht.  His  expedition 
had  been  marked  with  disaster  from  the  beginning.  A 
-dark  and  threatening  prophecy  had,  even  before  its  com- 
mencement, enwrapped  Louis,  his  bi^ethren,  and  his  little 
anny,  in  a  funeral  pall.  More  than  a  thousand  of  his  men 
•  had  deserted  before  he  reached  the  Meuse.  When  he  en- 
camped, opposite  Maestricht,  he  found  the  river  neither 
frozen  nor  open,  the  ice  obstructing  the  navigation,  but 
being  too  weak  for  the  weight  of  an  army.*  While  he  was 
.thus  delayed  and  embarrassed,  Mendoza  arrived  in  the 
city  with  reinforcements.  It  seemed  already  necessary  for 
Louis  to  abandon  his  hopes  of  Maestricht,  but  he  was  at 
least  desirous  of  crossing  the  river  in  that  neighborhood, 
m  order  to  effect  his  junction  with  the  Prince  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  While  the  stream  was  still  encumbered 
with  ice,  however,  the  enemy  removed  all  the  boats.  On 
the  3rd  of  March,  Avila  arrived  with  a  large  body  of  troops 
at  Maestricht,  and  on  the  18th  Mendoza  crossed  the  river 
in  the  night,  giving  the  patriots  so  severe  an  encamisada, 
that  seven  hundred  were  killed,  at  the  expense  of  only  seven 
of  his  own  party.  Harassed,  but  not  dispirited  by  these 
disasters,  Louis  broke  up  his  camp  on  the  21st,  and  took  a 
position  farther  down  the  river,  at  Fauquemont  and  Gulpen, 
castles  in  the  Duchy  of  Limburg.  On  the  3rd  of  April, 
Braccamonte  arrived  at  Maestricht,  with  twenty-five  com- 
panies of  Spaniards  and  three  of  cavalry,  while  on  the  same 
day  Mondragon  reached  the  scene  of  action  with  his  six- 
teen companies  of  veterans,  f 

It  was  now  obvious  to  Louis,  not  only  that  he  should  not 
take  Maestricht,  but  that  his  eventual  junction  with  his 
brother  was  at  least  doubtful,  every  soldier  who  could  pos- 
sibly be  spared  seeming  in  motion  to  oppose  his  progress. 
He  was,  to  be  sure,  not  yet  outnumbered,  but  the  enemy 
was  increasing,  and  his  own  force  diminishing  daily.  More- 
over, the  Spaniards  were  highly  disciplined  and  experienced 
troops;  while  his  own  soldiers  were  mercenaries,  already 
clamorous  and  insubordinate.  |  On  the  8th  of  April  he 
again  shifted  his  encampment,  and  took  his  coiurse  along 

"^  Bor,  Tii.  490.     Mendoza,  zi.  233. 

t  MendoEA,  zi.  234,  236,  237.    Hoofd,  is.  846.    Bor,  vii  490. 

X  Meteran,  ▼.  90,  91. 
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the  ri'-ht  bank  of  the  Mease,  between  fliat  rirer  and  the 

Rhine"  in  the  direction  of  Nimwegen.*  Aril*  prompay 
decided  to  follow  him,  npon  the  opposite  bwikfl  of  the 
Meuse,  intending  to  throw  himself  between  Lotus  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  bv  a  rapid  march  lo  pre  the  Coont 
battle,  before  he  could  join  his  brother.  On  the  ftth  of 
April,  at  early  dawn,  Louia  had  left  the  neighborhood  of 
Maestticht,t  Mid  on  the  13th  be  encamped  at  the  village  of 
Mook,  on  the  Meuse,  near  the  confines  of  Clevea, ;  Sending 
out  his  scouts,  lie  learned,  to  his  veiation.  that  the  enemy 
had  outmaiched  him,  and  were  now  within  cannon-shot. 
On  the  13th,  Avila  had  conetmcled  a  bridge  of  boaU,  over 
which  he  had  eEfected  the  pasBf^e  of  the  Mease  with  his 
whole  army.§  so  that  on  the  Counts  arrival  at  Mook,  he 
found  the  enemy  facing  him,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
and  directly  in  his  patb.||  It  was,  therefore,  ohvioua  that, 
in  thia  narrow  space  between  the  Waal  and  the  Meuae, 
vthere  they  were  now  all  assembled,  Louis  must  achieve  a 
victory  unaided,  or  abandon  his  expedition,  and  leave  the 
Hollanders  to  despair.  He  was  distressed  at  the  position 
in  which  he  found  himself,  for  he  had  hoped  to  reduce 
Maestricbt,  and  to  join  hia  brother  in  Holland.  Together, 
they  could,  at  least,  have  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  that 
territory,  in  which  ease  it  was  probable  that  a  large  part  of 
the  population  in  the  different  provinces  would  have  riien. 
According  to  present  aspects,  the  destiny  of  the  country,  for 
some  time  to  come,  was  likely  to  hang  upon  the  ifmiiv  of  a 
battle  which  he  had  not  planned,  and  for  which  hi!  wan  nol, 
fully  prepared.  Still  he  was  not  the  man  tobe  dinhinirtetjed, 
nor  had  he  everpossessed  the  courage  to  refuiio  a  batllo  wlimi 
offered.  Upon  tliis  occasion,  it  would  be  difficult  lo  rflTMt 
wiUiout  disaster  and  disgrace,  but  it  was  eniially  diRiioitt  (ii 
achieve  a  victory.  Thrust,  as  he  was,  liiti!  n  wndu^  ilii'i 
the  very  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  hu  was  fthllitn'l  I"  '"fM 
his  way  through,  or  to  remain  in  tiio ontrniy'n  jiiiwcr  Muff' 
over,  and  worst  of  all,  his  troopH  wore  in  n  a\iHii  iif  tiiiiMlfy 
for  their  wages.lf  While  ho  talkod  Ui  tbi'iii  of  li'iifif.  MiMy 
howled  to  bim  for  monev.  It  wm  ttin  i>itah>tM  nt  Itit^o 
mercenaries  to  mutiny  on  the  evn  of  ImUU—  'it  lit"  ttpMiiMtlU, 
after  it  had  been  fought     Uy  tfa«  otw  m»n$,  H  VtMntf  f' 

•  Bor,  viL  wo.  )  Mm* 

t  MendoDk.  Ii,  S30,     Bor.  til.  ilfl.  1 

y  lud.,  vL  ia».  itoT,  *u,  tw.   u«oM,M,H 
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often  lost  which  might  have  been  achieved ;  by  the  other, 
when  won,  it  was  rendered  firuitless. 

Avila  had  chosen  his  place  of  battle  with  great  skill.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mouse,  upon  a  nsuTow  plain  which 
spread  from  the  river  to  a  chain  of  hills  within  cannon-shot 
on  the  north,  lay  the  little  village  of  Mook.  *  The  Spanish 
general  knew  that  his  adversary  had  the  superiority  m 
cavalry,  and  that  within  this  compressed  space  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  derive  much  advantage  from  the  circum- 
stance. 

On  the  14th,  both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
at  earliest  dawn,f  Louis  having  strengthened  his  position 
by  a  deep  trench,  which  extended  from  Mook  where  he  had 
stationed  ten  companies  of  infantry,  which  thus  rested  on 
the  village  and  the  river.  Next  came  the  bulk  of  his  in- 
fantry, disposed  in  a  single  square.  On  their  right  was 
his  cavalry,  arranged  in  four  squadi*ons,  as  well  as  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  field  would  allow.  A  small  portion  of 
them,  for  want  of  space,  were  stationed  on  the  hiU  side.  J 

Opposite,  the  forces  of  Don  Sancho  were  drawn  up 
in  somewhat  similar  fashion.  Twenty-five  companies  of 
Spaniards  were  disposed  in  four  bodies  of  pikemen  and 
musketeers ;  their  right  resting  on  the  river.  On  their  left 
was  the  cavalry,  disposed  by  Mendoza  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
moon — the  horns  garnished  by  two  small  bodies  of  sharp- 
shooters. In  the  front  ranks  of  the  cavalry  were  the 
mounted  carabineers  of  Schenck ;  behind  were  the  Spanish 
lancers.    The  village  of  Mook  lay  between  the  two  armies.§ 

The  skirmishing  began  at  early  dawn,  with  an  attack 
upon  the  trench,  and  continued  some  hours,  without  bring- 
ing on  a  general  engagement.  Towards  ten  o'clock.  Count 
Louis  became  impatient.  All  the  trumpets  of  the  patriots 
now  rang  oift  a  challenge  to  their  adversaries,  ||  and  the 
Spaniards  were  just  returning  the  defiance,  and  preparing 
a  general  onset,  when  the  Seigneur  de  Hierges  and  Baron 
Chevreaux  arrived  on  the  field.  They  brought  with  them 
a  reinforcement  of  more  than  a  thousand  men,  and  the  in- 
telligence that  Yaldez  was  on  his  way  with  nearly  five 

*  Mendoza,  zi.  239.    Bentivoglio,  viii.  142, 143. 

f  Mendoza,  xi.  241.     Bor,  vii.  491. 

t  Mendoza,  zi.  239,  240.    BentivogUo,  Tiii.  142, 143.     Bor,  tU.  491,  492. 

I  Mendoza,  Bentivoglio,  Bor,  ubi  sup.    Hoofd,  ix.  347,  348. 

II  Mendoza,  xi.  241. 
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thousand  more.*  As  he  might  be  expected  on  tlie  follow- 
iug  Eooi-Diug.  a  short  dclibenition  was  held  as  to  the  expe- 
dienc}'  oi'  deferriuj^  the  action.  Coiuit  Louis  was  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  cavalry.  Avila 
mustered  only  four  thousand  infantry  and  not  quite  a  thou- 
sand horse, -|-  This  inferiority  would  be  clmuyed  on  the 
morrow  into  an  overwhelming  superiority.  Meantime,  it 
was  well  to  remember  tlie  punishment  endured  by  Arem- 
berg  at  Heiliger-Lee,  for  not  waiting  till  Meghema  arrival. 
This  prudent  counsel  was,  however,  very  geneiully  scouted, 
and  by  none  more  loudly  than  by  Hierges  and  Chevrcaux, 
who  had  brought  the  intelligence.  It  was  thought  that  at 
this  juncture  nothing  could  be  more  indiscreet  tlmn  discre- 
tion. They  had  a  wary  and  audacious  general  to  deal  with. 
While  they  were  waiting  for  their  reinforcements,  he  was 
quite  capable  of  giving  them  the  slip.  He  might  thus  effect 
One  passage  of  the  stream  and  that  imion  with  his  brother 
which  had  been  thus  far  so  successfully  prevented.  This 
reasoning  prevailed,  |:  and  the  skirmishing  at  the  trench 
was  renewed  with  redoubled  vigor,  an  additional  force 
being  sent  against  it.  After  a  short  and  fierce  sti'uggle  it 
was  cari-ied,  and  the  Spaniards  rushed  into  the  village,  but 
wei-e  soon  dislodged  by  a  larger  detachment  of  infantry, 
which  Count  Louis  sent  to  the  rescue.  §  The  battle  now 
became  general  at  (his  point. 

Nearly  all  the  patriot  infantry  were  employed  to  defend 
the  post ;  nearly  all  the  Spanish  infantry  were  ordered  to 
assail  it.  The  Spaniards,  dropping  on  their  knees,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  said  a  Paternoster  and  an  Ave  Maria,  and 
then  rushed,  in  mass,  to  the  attack.  After  a  short  bnt 
sharp  conflict,  the  trench  was  again  carried,  and  the  patriots 
completely  routed.  Upon  tliis,  Count  Louis  charged  with 
all  his  cavalry  upon  the  enemy's  horse,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  motionless.  With  the  first  shock  the  mounted 
arquobusiers  of  Schenk,  constituting  the  vanguard,  were 
broken,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  So  great  was  their  panic, 
as  Louis  di-ove  them  before  him,  that  they  never  slopped 
till  they  had  swum  or  been  drowned  in  the  river,  the  sur- 
vivors caiTying  the  news  to  Grave  and  to  otlier  cities  that 

■  MenilozB,  abiinp.     Soctd,  Ii.  34S. 

t  Mendoza,  il.  210.     Bentivoilio.  viii.  141. 

t  Hnofd,  ix.  aiS.     fi«nUVDsli< 
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the  royalists  had  been  completelv  routed.  This  was,  how- 
ever, very  far  from  the  truth.  I'he  patriot  cavalry,  mostly 
carabineers,  wheeled  after  the  first  discharge,  and  retired  to 
reload  tlieir  pieces,  but  before  they  were  ready  for  another 
attack,  the  Spanish  lances  and  the  German  black  troopers, 
who  had  all  remained  firm,  set  upon  them  with  great  spirit. 
A  fierce,  bloody,  and  confused  action  succeeded,  in  which 
the  patriots  were  completely  overthrown.* 

Count  Louis,  finding  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  his  army 
cut  to  pieces,  rallied  around  him  a  little  band  of  troopers, 
among  whom  were  his  brother.  Count  Henry,  and  Duke 
Christopher,  and  together  they  made  a  final  and  desperate 
charge.!  It  was  the  last  that  was  ever  seen  of  them  on 
earth.  They  all  went  down  together,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight,  and  were  never  heard  of  more.  The  battle  termi- 
nated, as  usual  in  those  conflicts  of  mutual  hatred,  in  a 
horrible  butchery,  hardly  any  of  the  patriot  army  being  left 
to  tell  the  tale  of  their  disaster.  At  least  four  thousand 
were  killed,  including  those  who  were  slain  on  the  field, 
those  who  were  suffocated  in  the  marshes  or  the  river,  and 
those  who  were  burned  in  the  farm-houses  where  they  had 
taken  refuge,  t  It  was  uncertain  which  of  those  various 
modes  of  death  had  been  the  lot  of  Count  Louis,  his  brother, 
and  his  friend.  The  mystery  was  never  solved.  They  had, 
probably,  all  died  on  the  field ;  but,  stripped  of  their  cloth- 
ing, with  their  faces  trampled  upon  by  the  hoofs  of  horses, 
it  was  not  possible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  less  illus- 
trious dead.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  they  had 
been  drowned  in  the  river ;  of  others,  that  they  had  been 
bumed.§     There  was  a  vague  tale  that  Louis,  bleeding  but 

*  Mcndoza,  xi.  242—244.     Hoofd,  ix.  350.    Meteren,  v.  91. 

t  HoofJ,  ix.  350,  351.     Mcndoza,  xi.  244.     Bentivoglio,  viii.  145. 

t  Bentivoglio,  viii.  145. — Compare  Cabrera,  x.  781 — 786  ;  Mendoza,  Hoofd, 
■nbi  sup.  According  to  Mendoza,  but  forty  of  the  Spanish  army  wore  killed ; 
according  to  the  Dutch  historians,  about  two  hundred. 

§  Meteren,  v.  91.  Bor,  vii.  491,  492.  Hoofd,  Bentivoglio,  nbi  sup.  The 
"Walloon  historian,  occasionally  cited  in  these  pages,  has  a  more  summary 
manner  of  accounting  for  the  fiite  of  these  distinguished  personages.  Accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  the  leaders  of  the  Pi'otestant  forces  dined  and  made  merry 
at  a  convent  in  the  neighborliood  upon  Good  Friday,  five  days  before  tho 
battle,  using  the  sacramental  chalices  at  the  banquet,  and  mixing  consecrated 
wafers  with  their  wine.  As  a  punishment  for  this  sacrilege,  the  army  was 
utterly  overthrown,  and  the  devU  himself  Jlew  away  with  the  chifftaiiiSy  body 
and  soul. 

"  Oires  Dieu  permit  qne  cinq  jours  apr^s  ne  restait  de  lenrs  principaulx  che& 
Ting  seul  vif ;  que  plus  est,  entre  Ics  corps  morts  plusieurs  de  ces  seigneurs 
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not  killed,  had  straggled  forth  from  tlie  heap  of  corpses 
where  he  had  been  iJirown,  had  crept  to  the  river-side,  and, 
while  washing  his  wounds,  had  been  surprised  and  butchered 
by  a  party  of  rustics.*  The  story  was  not  generally  credited, 
but  no  man  knew,  or  was  destined  to  learn,  the  truth. 

A  dark  and  fatal  termination  to  this  last  enterprise  of 
Count  Louis  had  been  anticipated  by  many.  In  that  super- 
stitious age,  when  emperors  and  princes  daily  investigated 
the  future,  by  alchemy,  by  astrology,  and  by  books  of  fate, 
filled  with  formulae,  as  gravely  and  precisely  set  forth  as  at 
gebraical  equations  ;f  when  men  of  eveiy  class,  from  monarch 
to  peasant,  implicitly  believed  in  supernatural  portents  and 
prophecies,  it  was  not  singular  that  a  somewhat  striking  ap- 
pearance, observed  in  the  sky  some  weeks  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Mookerheyde,  should  have  inspired  many  persons 
with  a  shuddering  sense  of  impending  evil. 

Early  in  February  ^ve  soldiers  of  the  burgher  guard  at 
Utrecht,  being  on  their  midnight  watch,  beheld  in  the  sky 
above  them  the  representation  of  a  furious  battle.  The  sky 
was  extremely  dark,  except  directly  bver  their  heads,  where, 
for  a  space  equal  in  extent  to  the  length  of  the  city,  and  in 
breadth  to  that  of  an  ordinary  chamber,  two  armies,  in  battle 
array,  were  seen  advancing  upon  each  other.  The  one  moved 
rapidly  up  from  the  north-west,  with  banners  waving,  spears 
flashing,  trumpets  sounding,  accompanied  by  heavy  artillery 
and  by  squadrons  of  cavalry.  The  other  came  slowly  for- 
ward from  the  south-east,  as  if  from  an  entrenched  camp,  to 
encounter  their  assailants.  There  was  a  fierce  action  for  a 
few  moments,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  the  heavy  dis- 
charge of  cannon,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  tramp  of  heavy- 
araied  foot  soldiers,  the  rush  of  cavalry,  being  distinctly 
heard.    The  firmament  trembled  with  the  shock  of  the  con- 

n*ont  4t4  retrouv^s  nonobstant  toute  curieuse  recherche ;  h  ceste  cause  Ton  creiit 
du  comenchemeiit  que  ils  estoient  eschapp^s,  et  dcpuis  quells  ^toicnt  empoi-t^s 
en  corps  et  en  &me/' — Renom  de  Franco,  MS. ,  11.  c.  xxx. 

*  Fiancisci  Haraei  Ann.  Tumult.  Belg.,  lU.  203.  Strada  alludes  to  the 
story  without  confirming  it. — viii.  383. 

t  The  conjuring  books,  in  many  folio  volumes,  containing  the  tables  of 
wizard  logarithms,  by  which  Augustus  of  Saxony  was  accustomed  to  steer  his 
course  upon  the  sea  of  life,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  he  considered  himself  com- 
petent to  ascertain  all  future  events,  and  their  eflfect  upon  his  destiny,  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  library  of  Dresden.  No  doubt  the  Elector  consulted  these  tables 
most  anxiously  at  the  time  when  Count  Louis  and  Duke  Christopher  were 
marching  towards  the  Meuse.  With  still  more  intensity  he  studied  their  com- 
binations when  the  projected  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Char- 
lotte of  Bourbon  was  fii'st  announced  to  him. 
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tending  hosts,  and  was  lurid  with  the  rapid  discharges  of 
their  artillery.  After  a  short,  fierce  engagement,  the  north- 
western army  was  beaten  back  in  dborder,  but  rallied  again, 
after  a  breathing  time,  formed  again  into  solid  column,  and 
again  advanced.  Their  foes,  arrayed,  as  the  witnesses  af- 
firmed, in  a  square  and  closely-serried  grove  of  spears  and 
muskets,  again  awaited  the  attack.  Once  more  the  aerial  co- 
horts closed  upon  each  other,  all  the  signs  and  soimds  of  a 
desperate  encounter  being  distinctly  recognized  by  the  eager 
witnesses.  The  struggle  seemed  but  short  The  lances  of 
the  south-eastern  army  seemed  to  snap  "  like  hemp-stalks," 
while  their  firm  columns  all  went  down  together  in  mass, 
beneath  the  onset  of  their  enemies.  The  overthrow  was 
complete,  victors  and  vanquished  had  faded,  the  clear  blue 
space,  surrounded  by  black  clouds,  was  empty,  when  sud- 
denly its  whole  extent,  where  the  conflict  had  so  lately  raged, 
was  streaked  with  blood,  flowing  athwart  the  sky  in  broad 
crimson  streams ;  nor  was  it  till  the  five  witnesses  had  fully 
watched  and  pondered  over  these  portents  that  the  vision 
entirely  vanished.* 

So  impressed  were  the  grave  magistrates  of  Utrecht  with 
the  account  given  next  day  by  the  sentinels,  that  a  formal 
examination  of  the  circumstances  was  made,  the  deposition 
of  each  witness,  under  oath,  duly  recorded,!  and  a  vast  deal 
of  consultation  of  soothsayers'  books  and  other  auguries 
employed  to  elucidate  the  mystery.  It  was  universally  con- 
sidered typical  of  the  anticipated  battle  between  Count  Louis 
and  the  Spaniards.  When,  therefore,  it  was  known  that  the 
patriots,  moving  from  the  south-east,  had  arrived  at  Mooker- 
heyde,  and  that  their  adversaries,  crossing  the  Meuse  at  Grave, 
had  advanced  upon  them  from  the  norOi-west,  the  result  of 
the  battle  was  considered  inevitable ;  the  phantom  battle  of 
Utrecht  its  infallible  precursor. 

Vague  rumors  of  the  catastrophe  had  spread  far  and  wide. 
It  was  soon  certain  that  Louis  had  been  defeated,  but,  for  a 
long  time,  conflicting  reports  were  in  circulation  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  leaders.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  meanwhile, 
passed  days  of  intense  anxiety,  expecting  hourly  to  hear 
from  his  brothers,  listening  to  dark  rumors,  which  he  refused 

•  Bor,  vii.  492. 

t  Ibid.  Hoofd  also  relates  the  story,  premising  that  he  could  hardly  omit 
doing  so,  since  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht  considered  the  subject  worthy  of  a 
forojal  investigation.— ix.  352. 
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to  credit  and  could  not  conlrodict,  and  writing  letters  day 
after  day,  long  after  the  eyes  which  should  have  read  the 
friendly  missives  were  closed.* 

The  victory  of  tlie  King's  army  atMoolierheyde  had  been 
rendered  comparatively  barren  by  the  mutiny  which  broke 
forth  the  day  after  the  battle.+  Three  years'  pay  were  due 
to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  upon 
this  occasion  one  of  those  periodic  rebellions  should  break 
forth,  by  which  the  royal  cause  waB  frequently  so  much 
weakened,  and  the  royal  governors  so  intolerably  perplexed. 
These  mutinies  were  of  almost  regular  occurrence,  and  at- 
tended by  as  regular  a  series  of  phenomena.  The  Spanish 
troops,  living  so  far  from  their  own  country,  but  surrounded 
hy  their  women,  and  constantly  increasing  swarms  of  chil- 
dren, constituted  a  locomotive  city  of  considerable  popula- 
tion, permanently  established  on  a  foreign  soil.  It  was  a. 
city  walled  in  by  bayonets,  and  still  further  isolated  from 
the  people  around  by  the  impassable  moat  of  mutual  hatred. 
It  was  a  city  obeying  the  articles  of  war,  governed  by  des- 
potic authority,  and  yet  occasionally  revealing,  in  full  force, 
the  irrepressible  democratic  element  At  periods  which 
could  almost  be  calculated,  the  military  populace  were  wont 
to  rise  upon  the  privileged  classes,  to  deprive  them  of  office 
and  liberty,  and  to  set  up  in  their  place  commanders  of 
their  own  election.  A  govern  or- in-chief,  a  sergeant-major, 
a  board  of  councillors,  and  various  other  functionaries,  were 
chosen  by  acclamation  and  universal  suffrage.  The  Eletto, 
or  chief  officer  thus  appointed,  was  clothed  with  supreme 
power,  but  forbidden  to  exercise  it.  He  was  surrounded  by 
councillors,  who  watched  his  every  motion,  read  all  his  cor- 
respondence, and  assisted  at  all  his  conferences,  while  the 
counciUora  were  themselves  narrowly  watched  by  the  com- 
monalty. These  movements  were,  however,  in  general, 
marked  hy  the  most  exemplary  order.  Anarchy  became  a 
system  of  government ;  rebellion  enacted  and  enforced  the 
strictest  rules  of  discipline  ;  theft,  drunkenness,  violence  to 
women,  were  severely  punished.  J      As  soon  as  the  mutiny 

*  Archly™  6t  Correspond  an  cc,  It,  372. 

t  Bor,  yji,  4S4,  at  aeq.  Metei'oD,  T.  91.  HooFd,  ii.  352—350.  Mandoia, 
ri.  tii.  246,  247.  BentWoglio,  vUi.  116— 149.  Tbe  accaant  giien  b;  the  telt- 
meutioned  blirlariiiii  is  the  olEarest  uiit  moat  elagautly-ni'lttea  ncoaunt  gf  tliis 
TDUtlny  whiuh  fl?diitB.  As  m  §pedmeii  of  a  H^stem,  from  whiuh  mjiny  important 
goiuequencu  wbtb  detdned  to  Sow  at  diflsreat  porlods,  the  eabject  demaude 
«Bpedil  atUniion.  t  BesUvogUo,  viil.  147. 
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broke  forth,  the  first  object  was  to  take  possession  of  the 
nearest  city,  where  the  Eletto  was  usually  established  in 
the  Town  House,  and  the  soldiery  quartered  upon  the  citi- 
zens.    Nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  or  lodging  was  too 
good  for  these  marauders.     Men  who  had  lived  for  years 
on  camp  rations — coarse  knaves  who  had  held  the  plough 
till  compelled  to  handle  the  musket — now  slept  in  fine  linen, 
and  demanded  from  the  trembling  burghers  the  daintiest 
viands.     They  ate  the  land  bare,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
•*  Chickens  and  partridges,"  says  the  thrifty  chronicler  of 
Antweip,  "  capons  and  pheasants,  hares  and  rabbits,  two 
kinds  of  wines ; — for  sauces,  capers  and  olives,  citrons  and 
oranges,  spices  and  sweatmeats ;   wheaten  bread  for  their 
dogs,  and  even  wine,  to  wash  the  feet  of  thek  horses  ;"* — 
such  was  the  entertainment  demanded  and  obtained  by  the 
mutinous  troops.     They  were  very  willing  both  to  enjoy  the 
luxmy  of  tliis  forage,  and  to  induce  the  citizens,  from  weari- 
ness of  affording  compelled  hospitality,   to  submit  to   a 
taxation  by  which  the  military  claims  might  be  liquidated. 
A  city  thus  occupied  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  sol- 
-diery,  which  had  renounced  all  authority  but  that  of  self- 
imposed  laws.    The  King  s  ofl&cers  were  degraded,  perhaps 
murdered;  while  those  chosen  to  supply  their  places  had 
only  a  nominal  control.    The  Eletto,  day  by  day,  proclaimed 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Town  House  the  latest  rules  and  re- 
gulations.   If  satisfactory,  there  was  a  clamor  of  applause  ; 
if  objectionable,  they  were  rejected  with  a  tempest  of  hisses, 
with  discharges  of  musketry.     The  Eletto  did  not  govern ; 
he  was  a  dictator  who  could  not  dictate,  but  could  only- 
register  decrees.     J£  too  honest,  too  firm,  or  too  dull  for 
his  place,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  and  sometimes  of 
his  life.    Another  was  chosen  in  his  room,  often  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  others,  destined  to  the  same  fate. 
Such  were  the  main  characteristics  of  those  formidable 
mutinies,  the  result  of  the  unthriftiness  and  dishonesty  by 
which  the  soldiery  engaged  in  these  interminable  hostilities 
were  deprived  of  their  deaiiy-eamed  wages.     The  expense 
of  the  war  was  bad  enough  at  best,  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  of  three  or  four  dollars  sent  from  Spain,  or  con- 
tributed by  the  provinces   for  the  support  of  the   army, 
iiardly  one  reached  the  pockets  of  the  soldier,!  the  frightful 

*  Moteren,  v.  303. 
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expenditure  which  took  place  maybe  imagined.  It  vas  not 
surprising  that  so  much  peculation  should  engender  revult. 

The  mutiny  which  broke  out  after  llie  defeat  of  Count 
Louis  was  marked  with  the  most  pronounced  and  inflamioa- 
tory  of  these  symptoms.  Three  yeai'a'  pay  was  due  to  the 
Spaniards,  who,  having  just  aciiieved  a  signal  vlctoiy,  were 
disposed  to  reap  its  fruits,  by  fair  means  or  by  force.  On 
receiving  nothing  but  promises,  in  answer  to  their  clamor- 
ous demands,  they  mutinied  to  a  man,  and  crossed  the 
Meuse  to  Grave,*  whence,  after  accomplishing  the  usiutL 
elections,  they  took  their  course  to  Antwerp.  Being  in  such 
strong  force,  they  determined  to  strike  at  the  capital-  Ea- 
mor  Hew  before  thejn.  Champagny,  bi-other  of  Granvelle, 
and  royal  governor  of  the  city,  wi-ote  in  haste  to  appiisa 
Kequesens  of  the  approaching  danger.  The  Grand  Com- 
mander, attended  only  by  Vitfilh,  repaired  instantly  to  Ant 
werp.  Champagny  advised  tlirowing  up  a  breastwork  with 
bales  of  merchandize,  upon  the  esplanade,  between  the 
citadel  and  the  town.-j-  for  it  was  at  tliis  point,  where  the 
connection  between  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  andthoaa 
of  the  city  had  never  been  thoroughly  completed, ;  that  the 
invasion  might  be  expected.  Bequesens  hesitated.  He 
trembled  at  a  conflict  witli  bis  own  soldiery.  If  successful, 
he  could  only  be  bo  by  trampling  upon  the  flower  of  his 
army.  If  defeated,  what  would  become  of  the  Kings  au- 
thority, with  rebellions  troops  triumphant  in  rebellious  pro- 
vinces ?  Sorely  perplexed,  the  Commander  could  think  of 
no  expedient  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  did  notliing. 
In  the  meantime,  Champagny,  who  felt  himself  odious  to 
the  soldiery,  retreated  to  the  New-town,  and  barricaded  him- 
self, with  a  few  followers,  in  the  house  of  the  Baltic  mer- 
chants. 4 

Oo  the  USthofApril,  the  mutinous  troops,  in  perfect  order, 
marched  into  the  city,  effecting  their  entrance  precisely  at 
the  weak  point  where  tlieyhad  been  expected.  Numbering 
at  least  three  thousand,  tliey  encamped  on  the  esplanade, 
where  Bequesens  appeared  before  them  alone  on  horseback, 
aad  made  them  an  oration.  They  listened  with  composure, 
but  answered  briefly  and  with  one  accord,  "  Dineros  y  non 
palabras,"  dollars  not  speeches.     Bequesens  pi-omised  pro- 

Jendnzo,  BcDtiToelio,  Bdt,  Hoofd,  UBtcTBH,  nbi  sap. 
tar.  Til.  49*.  t  BontlvosHo,  Bor,  Materen,  et  iL 
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fosely,  but  the  time  was  past  for  promises.  Hard  silver 
dollars  would  alone  content  an  army  which,  after  three  years 
of  bloodshed  and  starvation,  had  at  last  taken  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Eequesens  withdrew  to  consult  the  Broad 
Council  of  the  city.  He  was  without  money  himself,  but 
be  demanded  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  the  city.* 
This  was  at  first  refused,  but  the  troops  knew  the  strength 
of  their  position,  for  these  mutinies  were  never  repressed, 
and  rarely  punished.  On  this  occasion  the  Commander 
was  afraid  to  employ  force,  and  the  burghers,  after  the  army 
had  been  quartered  upon  them  for  a  time,  would  gladly  pay 
a  heavy  ransom  to  be  rid  of  their  odious  and  expensive 
guests.  The  mutineers,  foreseeing  that  the  work  might 
last  a  few  weeks,  and  determined  to  proceed  leisurely,  took 
possession  of  the  great  square.  The  Eletto,  with  his  staff 
of  coimcillors,  was  quartered  in  the  Town  House,  while  the 
soldiers  distiibuted  themselves  among  the  houses  of  the 
most  opulent  citizens,  no  one  escaping  a  billet  who  was  rich 
enough  to  receive  such  company :  bishop  or  burgomaster, 
margrave  or  merchant,  t  The  most  famous  kitchens  were 
naturally  the  most  eagerly  sought,  and  sumptuous  apart- 
ments, luxurious  dishes,  delicate  wines,  were  daily  demanded. 
The  burghers  dared  not  refuse.  I 

The  six  hundred  Walloons,  who  had  been  previously 
quartered  in  the  city,  were  expelled,  and  for  many  days  the 
mutiny  reigned  paramount.  Day  after  day  tlie  magistracy, 
the  heads  of  guilds,  all  the  representatives  of  the  citizens, 
were  assembled  in  the  Broad  Coimcil.  The  Governor- 
General  insisted  on  his  demand  of  four  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  representing,  with  great  justice,  that  the  mutineers 
would  remain  in  the  city  until  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  to 
that  amount,  and  that  there  would  still  be  the  arrearages, 
for  which  the  city  would  be  obliged  to  raise  the  funds.  On 
the  9th  of  May,  the  authorities  made  an  offer,  which  was 
duly  communicated  to  the  Eletto.  That  functionary  stood 
forth  on  a  window-sill  of  the  Town  House,  and  addressed 
the  soldiery.  He  informed  them  that  the  Grsuid  Com- 
mander proposed  to  pay  ten  months'  arrears  in  cash,  five 
months'  in  silks  and  woollen  cloths,  and  the  balance  in  pro- 

•  Metercn,  v.  92.    Hoofd,  Bor,  nbi  sup. 
t  Bor,  vii.  494,  495.     Hoofd.     Meteren. 

t  Meteren,  v.  92.     Bor,  vii.  494,  495.     Hoofd,  ix.  356,  356.    Bentivoglio, 
▼iii  148. 
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inisea,  to  be  fulfilled  within  a  few  days.*  The  terais  were 
not  considered  satis fac to ly,  anil  were  received  with  groans 
of  derision.  The  Eletto,  on  the  contrary,  declared  them 
very  liberal,  and  reminded  the  soldiers  of  the  perilous  con- 
dition in  which  they  stood,  guilty  to  a  man  of  high  treason, 
with  a  rope  round  every  neck.  It  was  well  worth  their 
while  to  accept  the  offer  made  them,  togetherwith  the  abso- 
lute pardon  for  the  past,  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
Tor  himself,  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  consequences  if 
the  offer  were  rejected.  The  soldiers  answered  by  deposing 
the  Eletto,  and  choosing  another  in  his  room,+ 

Three  days  after,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  citadel — an 
unexampled  occurrence.  J  The  rebels  ordered  Sancho 
d'Avila,  tlio  commandant,  to  deliver  the  keys  of  the  for- 
tress.  He  refused  to  sun'ender  them  hut  with  hia  life. 
They  then  contented  themselves  with  compelling  his  lieu- 
tenant to  leave  tlie  citadel,  and  with  sending  their  Eletto  to 
confer  with  the  Grand  Commander,  as  well  as  with  the 
Eletto  of  the  array.  After  accomplishing  his  mission,  he 
returned,  accompanied  by  Chiappin  Vitelh,  as  envoy  of  the 
Governor- General  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Eletto 
set  foot  on  the  drawbridge  than  he  was  attacked  by  Ensign 
Salvatierra  of  the  Spanish  garrison,  who  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart  and  threw  him  into  the  moat.  The  ensign,  who  was 
renowned  in  the  army  for  his  ferocious  courage,  and  who 
wore  embroidered  upon  his  trunk  hose  the  inscription,  "El 
castigador  de  loa  Flamencos,"§  then  rushed  upon  the  ser- 
geant-major of  the  mutineers,  despatched  htm  in  the  same 
way,  and  tossed  him  likewise  into  the  nioat.||  Tliese  pre- 
liminaries being  settled,  a  satisfactory  arrangement  was  ne- 
gotiated between  Vitelli  and  the  rebellious  garrison.  Par- 
don for  the  past,  and  payment  upon  the  same  terms  as  those 
offered  in  the  city,  were  accepted,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  cita- 
del was  quelled.if  It  was,  however,  necessary  that  Salvatierra 
should  conceal  himself  for  a  long  time,  to  escape  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  incensed  soldiery. 

Meantime,  affairs  in  the  city  were  more  difficult  to  adjust. 
The  mutineers  raised  an  altar  of  chests  and  bales  upon  the 
public  square,  end  celebrated  mass  under  the   open   sky, 
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solemnly  swearing  to  be  tme  to  each  other  to  the  last* 
The  scenes  of  carousing  and  merry-making  were  renewed 
at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  who  were  again  exposed  to 
nightly  alarms  from  the  boisterous  mirth  and  ceaseless  mis- 
chief-making of  the  soldiers.  Before  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  Broad  Council,  exhausted  by  the  incubus  which  had 
afflicted  them  so  many  weeks,  acceded  to  the  demand  of 
Kequesens.  The  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  were  fur- 
nished, the  Grand  Commander  accepting  them  as  a  loan, 
and  giving  in  return  bonds  duly  signed  and  coimtersigned, 
together  with  a  mortgage  upon  all  the  royal  domains.f  The 
citizens  received  the  documents,  as  a  matter  of  form,  but 
they  had  handled  such  securities  before,  and  valued  them 
but  slightly.  The  mutineers  now  agreed  to  settle  with  the 
Oovemor-General,  on  condition  of  receiving  all  their  wages, 
either  in  cash  or  cloth,  together  with  a  solemn  promise  of 
pardon  for  all  their  acts  of  insubordination.  This  pledge 
was  formally  rendered,  with  appropriate  religious  ceremo- 
nies, by  Requesens,  in  the  cathedral.  I  The  payments  were 
made  directly  afterwards,  and  a  great  banquet  was  held  on 
the  same  day,  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  soldiery,  to  celebrate 
the  event  The  feast  took  place  on  the  place  of  the  Mere, 
and  was  a  scene  of  furious  revelry.  The  soldiers,  more 
thoughtless  than  children,  had  arrayed  themselves  in  ex- 
temporaneous costumes,  cut  from  the  cloth  which  they  had 
at  last  received  in  payment  of  their  sufferings  and  their 
blood.  Broadcloths,  silks,  satins,  and  gold-embroidered 
brocades,  worthy  of  a  queen's  wardrobe,  were  hung  in  fan- 
tastic drapery  around  the  sinewy  forms  and  bronzed  faces 
of  the  soldiery,  who,  the  day  before,  had  been  clothed  in 
rags.  The  mirth  was  uproarious  ;  and  scarce  was  the  ban- 
quet finished  before  every  drum-head  became  a  pfammg- 
table,  raound  which  gathered  groups  eager  to  sacrilice  in  a. 
moment  their  dearly-bought  gold.§ 

The  fortunate  or  the  prudent  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
entirely  plundering  their  companions,  when  the  distant 
booming  of  cannon  was  heard  from  the  river.  Instantly, 
accoutred  as  they  were  in  their  holiday  and  fantastic  cos- 
tumes, tlie  soldiers,  no  longer  mutinous,  were  summoned 
from  banquet  and  gaming-table,  and  were  ordered  forth 
upon  the  dykes.     The  patiiot,  Admiral  Boisot,  who  had  so 

♦  Hoofd,  ix.  359.  t  Bor,  vii.  494,  405. 
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recently  defeated  the  fleet  of  Bergen,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Grand  Commander,  had  unexpectedly  sailed  up  the  Scheld, 
determined  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  Antwerp,  which  upon 
that  occasion  had  escaped.  Between  the  forts  of  Lillo  and 
Callao,  he  met  with  twenty- two  vessels  under  the  command 
of  Vice-Admiral  Haemstede.  After  a  short  and  sharp  action, 
he  was  completely  victorious.  Fourteen  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  burned  or  sunk,  with  all  their  crews,  and  Ad- 
miral Haemstede  was  taken  prisoner.  The  soldiers  opened 
a  warm  fire  of  musketry  upon  Boisot  from  the  dyke,  to 
vyhich  he  responded  with  his  cannon.  The  distance  of  the 
combatants,  however,  made  the  action  unimportant,  and  the 
patriots  retired  down  the  river,  after  achieving  a  complete 
victory.  The  Grand  Commander  was  further  than  ever 
jfrom  obtaining  that  foothold  on  the  sea,  which,  as  he  had 
informed  his  sovereign,  was  the  only  means  by  which  the 
^Netherlands  could  be  reduced.* 

*  Bor,  vii.  495,  496.     Hoofd,  ix.  359,  360.     Bentivoglio,  viii  149.     Letter 
of  the  Priucfi  of  Orange,  in  Archives,  etc.,  v.  11, 12. 
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of  Valdez— Mutiny — Leyden  University  founded — The  charter — Liaaganir 
tion  ceremonies. 

The  invasion  of  Louis  of  Nassau  had,  as  already  stated, 
effected  the  raising  of  the  first  siege  of  Leyden.  That 
leaguer  had  lasted  from  the  31st  of  October,  1573,  to  the 
2 1st  of  March,  1574,*  when  the  soldiers  were  summoned 
away  to  defend  the  frontier.  By  an  extraordinar}-  and  cul- 
pable carelessness,  the  citizens,  neglecting  the  advice  of  the 
Prince,  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  breathing  time  thus 
afforded  them  to  victual  the  city  and  strengthen  the  gar- 
rison.f  They  seemed  to  reckon  more  confidently  upon  the 
success  of  Count  Louis  than  he  had  even  done  himself; 
for  it  was  very  probable  that,  in  case  of  his  defeat,  the  siege 
would  be  instantly  resumed.  This  natural  result  was  not 
long  in  following  the  battle  of  Mookerheyde. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Valdez  reappeared  before  the  place, 
at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  Walloons  and  Germans,  I  and 
Leyden  was  now  destined  to  pass  through  a  fiery  ordeal. 
This  city  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Netherlands. 
Placed  in  the  midst  of  broad  and  fruitful  pastures,  which 
had  been  reclaimed  by  the  hand  of  industry  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  it  was  fringed  with  smiling  villages,  blooming 
gardens,  fruitful  orchards.  The  ancient  and,  at  last,  de- 
crepit Khine,  flowing  languidly  towards  its  sandy  death-bed, 
had  been  multiplied  into  innumerable  artificial  currents,  by 

?  Bor,  vii.  602,  f  Bor,  vii.  602.  J  Ibid.,  604. 
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which  the  city  was  completely  interlaced.  These  watery  streets 
were  shaded  by  lime-trees,  poplars,  and  willows,  and  crossed 
by  one  hiiodred  and  forty-five  bridges,  mostly  of  hammered 
stone.  The  houses  were  elegant,  the  squares  and  streets 
spacious,  airy,  and  clean,  the  churches  and  public  edifices 
imposing,  while  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  suggested 
thrift,  industry,  and  comfort.  Upon  an  artificial  elevation, 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  rose  a  ruined  tower  of  unknown 
antiquity.  By  some  it  was  considered  to  be  of  Eoman 
origin,  while  others  preferred  to  regard  it  as  a  work  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Hengist  raised  to  commemorate  his  con- 
quest of  England.*  Surrounded  by  fruit-trees,  and  over- 
grown in  the  centre  with  oaks,  it  afforded,  from  its  moulder- 
ing battlements,  a  charming  prospect  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  level  country,  with  the  spires  of  neighboring  cities  rising 
in  every  dhection.  It  was  from  this  commanding  height, 
during  the  long  and  terrible  summer  days  which  were  ap- 
proaching, that  many  an  eye  was  to  he  strained  anxiously 
seaward,  watching  if  yet  the  ocean  had  began  to  roll  over 
the  land. 

Valdez  lost  no  time  in  securing  himself  in  the  possession 
of  Maeslandsluis,  Vlaardingen,  and  the  Hague.  Five  hun- 
dred English,  under  command  of  Colonel  Edward  Ches- 
ter, abandoned  the  fortress  of  Yallfenburg,  and  fied  to- 
wards Leyden.  Befused  admittance  by  the  citizens,  who 
now,  with  reason,  distrusted  tliem,  they  surrendered  to 
Valdez.  and  were  afterwards  sent  hack  to  England.f  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  Leyden  was  thoroughly  invested,  no 
less  than  eixty-two  redoubts,  some  of  them  having  remained 
imdestroyed  from  the  previous  siege,  now  girdhng  the  city, 
while  the  besiegers  already  numbered  nearly  eight  thousand,  . 
a  force  to  be  daily  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  no  troops  in  the  town,  save  a  small  corps  of  '■  free- 

'  Goiccinrdini,  Descnpt.  Holl.  «t  ZolaDdlie.      Bor,  vii.  503.      Bcatiroglio, 
viii.  151. 

"  Pntatnr  EnEiatna  Eritnimo 

accBrdln);  to  tlie  ddebrated  poem  of  Jobn  Vhd  ilsr  Does,  I 
vfdisut  CDumuidaDt  of  Ihe  oit;.  Tlio  tower,  wbioli  is  do 
presentB,  at  the  present  da;,  ahnDHt  pracisFlj-  tho  ssmn 
^leacribed  ^j  the  coatifrnponmeoua  LiBtatiiiua  of  iha  ajega 
iDTHaDdsnt  sbow  tbe  opinion,  tbat  tbe  A.iiglo-Baian  m 
nt  fiom  Holland,  to  hate  been  a  comman  0U9  in  the  aiiteentb  uentarr. 
t  Mendnia,  xii.  Z&l,  wbo  aaya  tliat  the  lives  of  these  Knglish  pHaonEra  ncra 
ipared  nt  hia  cipreas  solidtaUon.  He  «hi  at  th&t  junctute  aent  by  the  Grund 
'  oa  a  misHlon  to  Qnecn  EUiabeth,  and  obtained  this  booa  of  hi> 
.  peraoiul  fnvoc  to  himself. 
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booters,"  and  five  companies  of  the  bnrgher  guard.  John 
Van  der  Does,  Seigneur  of  Nordwyck,  a  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinguished family,  but  still  more  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing, his  poeticsd  genius,  and  his  valor,  had  accepted  the 
office  of  military  commandant.* 

The  main  reliEince  of  the  city,  under  God,  was  on  the 
stout  hearts  of  its  inhabitants  within  the  walls,  and  on  the 
sleepless  energy  of  William  the  Silent  without  The  Prince, 
hastening  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  citizens,  although  he 
had  been  justly  irritated  by  their  negligence  in  having 
omitted  to  provide  more  sufficiently  against  the  emergency 
while  there  had  yet  been  time,t  now  reminded  them  that 
they  were  not  about  to  contend  for  themselves  alone,  but 
that  the  fate  of  their  country  and  of  unborn  generations 
would,  in  all  human  probabihty,  depend  on  the  issue  about 
to  be  tried.  Eternal  glory  would  be  their  portion  if  they 
manifested  a  coiu^e  worthy  of  their  race  and  of  the  sacred 
cause  of  religion  and  liberty.  He  implored  them  to  hold 
out  at  least  three  months,  assuring  them  that  he  would, 
within  that  time,  devise  the  means  of  their  deliverance.J 
The  citizens  responded,  courageously  and  confidently,  to 
these  missives,  and  assured  the  Prince  of  their  firm  con- 
fidence in  their  own  fortitude  and  his  exertions.§ 

It  was  now  thought  expedient  to  publish  the  amnesty 
which  had  been  so  long  in  preparation,  and  this  time  the 
trap  was  more  liberally  baited.  The  pardon,  which  had 
passed  the  seals  upon  the  8th  of  March,  was  formally 
issued  by  the  Grand  Commander  on  the  6th- of  June.  {[ 
By  the  terms  of  this  document  the  King  invited  all  his 
en-ing  and  repentant  subjects  to  return  to  his  arms,  and  to 
accept  a  full  forgiveness  for  their  past  offences,  upon  the 
sole  condition  that  they  should  once  more  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  bosom  of  the  Mother  Church.  There 
were  but  few  exceptions  to  the  amnesty,  a  small  number  of 
individuals,  all  mentioned  by  name,  being  alone  excluded ;  IF 
but  although  these  terms  were  ample,  the  act  was  liable  to 

♦  Hoofd,  ix.  362.  Bor,  vii.  605.  Guicciardini. — "  Janum  Bousam,  vinna 
nobileni,  Toparcham  Nordovicenum,  utraque  ling^  doctissimiun,  et  poet:ini 
egregium." — Desc.  Holl.,  ed.  usa.,  238,  239.  "  Juan  Dnse,  Sefiorde  Nortwyck 
— gentil  poeta  en  la  lengua  Latina." — Mendoza,  xii.  264.  "Giovanni  Donza 
poeta  no1)il6  di  qnel  tempo  ne  componimenti  latini  e  molto  nobile  ancora  -pet 
quality  di  sangue  e  per  (dtre  prerogative  di  merito." — ^Bentivogiio,  viii.  163. 

t  Archives  et  C!oiTespondance,  v.  10. 

t  Letter  of  Orange  in  Bor,  vii.  606.  §  Ibid.    Hoofd,  ix.  363,  364. 

11  Bor,  vii.  510.    Meteren,  v.  93.    Hoofd,  ix.  368. 

^  The  pardon  is  given  in  full  by  Bor,  vii.  510—513. 
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a  few  stem  objections.  It  was  easier  now  for  the  Hol- 
landers to  go  to  their  graves  than  to  mass,  for  the  contest, 
in  its  progress,  had  now  entirely  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
religious  war.  Instead  of  a  limited  number  of  heretics  in 
a  state  which,  although  constitutional,  was  Catholic,  there 
was  now  hardly  a  Papist  to  be  found  among  the  natives. 
To  accept  the  pardon  then  was  to  concede  the  victory,  and 
the  Hollanders  had  not  yet  discovered  that  they  w^ere  con- 
quered. They  were  resolved,  too,  not  only  to  be  conquered, 
but  annihilated,  before  the  Roman  Church  should  be  re- 
established on  their  soil,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
Eeformed  worship.  They  responded  with  steadfast  en- 
thusiasm to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  after  the  second  siege  of  Leyden  had  been  com- 
menced; "As  long  as  there  is  a  living  man  left  in  the 
country,  we  will  contend  for  our  liberty  and  our  religion."* 
The  single  condition  of  the  amnesty  assumed,  in  a  phrase, 
what  Spain  had  fruitlessly  striven  to  establish  by  a  hundred 
battles,  and  the  Hollanders  had  not  faced  their  enemy  on 
land  and  sea  for  seven  years  to  succumb  to  a  phrase  at  last. 
For  a  moment  the  Prince  had  feared  lest  the  pardon 
might  produce  some  effect  upon  men  wearied  by  inter- 
minable suffering,  but  the  event  proved  him  wrong.  It 
was  received  wiSi  universal  and  absolute  contempt.  No 
man  came  forward  to  take  advantage  of  its  conditions,  save 
one  brewer  in  Utrecht,  and  the  son  of  a  refugee  pedlar 
from  Leyden.  With  these  exceptions,  the  only  ones  re- 
corded, Holland  remained  deaf  to  the  royal  voice,  t  The 
city  of  Leyden  was  equally  cold  to  the  messages  of  mercy 
which  were  especially  addressed  to  its  population  by  Valdez 
and  his  agents.  Certain  Netherlanders,  belonging  to  the 
King's  party,  and  familiarly  called  "Glippers,"  despatched 
from  the  camp  many  letters  to  their  rebellious  acquaintances 
in  the  city.  In  these  epistles  the  citizens  of  Leyden  were 
urgently  and  even  pathetically  exhorted  to  submission  by 
their  loyal  brethren,  and  were  implored  "  to  take  pity  upon 
their  poor  old  fathers,  their  daughters,  and  their  wives." 
But  the  burghers  of  Leyden  thought  that  the  best  pity 
which  they  could  show  to  those  poor  old  fathers,  daughters, 
and  wives,  was  to  keep  them  from  the  clutches  of  the 

*  '*  Comme  anssi  de  nostre  costel  nous  sommes  icy  resolnz  de  ne  quitter  la 
defiense  de  sa  Parolle  et  de  nostre  liberty  jusques  au  dernier  homme." — Ar- 
chives de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  v.  27.  t  Bor,  vii.  616. 
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Spanish  soldiery ;  so  they  made  no  answer  to  the  Glippers, 
save  by  this  single  line,  which  they  wrote  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  forwarded,  like  a  letter,  to  Valdez  : 

"  Fistula  dolce  cauit,  volacrem  cam  decipit  auceps."  * 

According  to  the  advice  early  given  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  citizen  had  taken  an  account  of  their  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  including  the  Uve  stock.  By  the  end  of  June, 
the  city  was  placed  on  a  strict  allowance"  of  food,  all  the 
provisions  being  purchased  by  the  authorities  at  an  equit- 
able price.  Half  a  pound  of  meat  and  half  a  pound  of 
bread  was  allotted  to  a  full-grown  man,  and  to  tiie  rest  a 
due  proportion.  The  city  being  strictly  invested,  no  com- 
munication, save  by  carrier  pigeons,  and  by  a  few  swift  and 
skilful  messengers,  called  jumpers,  was  possible.  Sorties 
and  fierce  combats  were,  however,  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
a  handsome  bounty  was  offered  to  any  man  who  brought 
into  the  city  gates  the  head  of  a  Spaniard.  The  reward 
was  paid  many  times,  but  the  population  was  becomin<y  so 
excited  and  so  apt,  that  the  authorities  felt  it  dangerous  to 
permit  the  continuance  of  these  conflicts.  Lest  the  city, 
little  by  little,  should  lose  its  few  disciplined  defenders,  it 
was  now  proclaimed,  by  sound  of  chiurch  bell,  that  in  future 
no  man  should  leave  the  gates,  t 

The  Prince  had  his  head-quarters  at  Delft  and  at  Rotter- 
dam. Between  those  two  cities,  an  important  fortress, 
called  Polderwaert,  secured  him  in  the  control  of  the  alluvial 
quadrangle,  watered  on  two  sides  by  the  Yssel  and  the 
Meuse.  On  the  29th  June,  the  Spaniards,  feeling  its  value, 
had  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  cany  this  fort  by  storm. 
They  had  been  beaten  off,  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred 
men,  the  Prince  remaining  in  possession  of  the  position 
from  which  alone  he  could  hope  to  relieve  Leyden.  +  He 
still  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  with  which  he  could  unlock 
the  ocean  gates  and  let  the  waters  in  upon  the  land,  and  he 
had  long  been  convinced  that  nothing  could  save  the  city 

*  Jan  Fruytiers.     Corte  Beschryvinghe  van  der  strenghe  Belegerin»»he  en 

•m)udebaerlycke  Verlossinge  der  stadt  Leyden met  byvoeghing  alio  der 

Bi-ieven  die  an  de  van  der  Stadt  geschreven  zyn. — Ghedruckt  tot  Delf.  a.d. 
1577.  This  contemporary  and  vety  rare  volume  is  much  the  best  authority 
for  the  details  of  the  memorable  siege  which  it  describes.  It  was  the  main 
source  of  the  histoiian  Pieter  Bor.     Compare  Meteren,  v.  94.     Hoofd,  x.  364 

t  Jan  Fruytiere.     Bor,  vii.  652.     Meteren,  v.     Hoofd,  ix.  366. 

J  Bor,  vii.  548. 
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hut  to  break  the  dykes.  Leyden  was  not  upon  the  sea,  but 
he  could  send  the  sea  to  Leyden,  although  an  army  fit  to 
encounter  the  besieging  force  under  Valdez  could  not  ha 
levied.  The  battle  of  Mookerheyde  had,  for  the  present, 
quite  settled  the  question  of  land  rehef,  but  it  was  poasible 
to  besiege  the  besiegers  with  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  The 
Spaniards  occupied  the  coast  from  the  Hague  to  Vlaar- 
dingen,  but  the  dykes  along  the  Meuse  and  Yssel  were  in 
possession  of  the  Prince,  He  determined  that  these  should 
be  pierced,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  sluices  at 
Eotterdam,  Schiedam,  and  Delftshaven  should  be  opened.* 
The  damage  to  the  fields,  villages,  and  growing  crops 
would  be  enormous,  but  be  lelt  that  no  other  course  could 
rescue  Leyden,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  Holland,  from 
destruction.  His  clear  expositions  and  impassioned  elo- 
quence at  last  overcame  all  resistance.  By  the  middle  of 
July  the  estates  fully  consented  to  his  plan,  and  its  execu- 
tion was  immediately  undertaken.  "  Better  a  drowned  land 
than  a  lost  land,"f  cried  the  patriots,  with  enthusiasm,  as 
they  devoted  their  fertile  fields  to  desolation.  The  enter- 
prise for  restoring  their  territory,  for  a  season,  to  the  waves, 
from  which  it  had  been  so  patiently  rescued,  was  conducted 
with  as  much  regularity  as  if  it  had  been  a  profitable  under- 
taking. A  capital  was  formally  subscribed,  for  which  a 
certain  number  of  bonds  were  issued,  payable  at  a  long 
date.  J  In  addition  to  this  preliminary  fund,  a  monthly 
allowance  of  forty-five  guldens  was  voted  by  the  estates, 
until  the  work  should  be  completed,  and  a  large  sum  was 
contributed  by  the  ladies  of  the  land,  who  freely  furnished 
their  plate,  jewelry,  and  costly  furniture  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  scheme.  § 

Meantime,  "Valdez,  on  the  30th  July,  issued  most  ui^ent 
and  ample  ofiers  of  pardon  to  the  citizens,  if  they  would 
consent  to  open  their  gates  and  accept  the  King's  authority; 
but  hi.s  overtures  were  received  with  silent  contempt,  not- 
withstanding that  the  population  were  already  approaching 
the  starvation  point.  Although  not  yet  fully  informed  of 
the  active  measures  taken  by  tiie  Prince,  yet  they  still  chose 
to  rely  upon  his  energy  and  their  own  fortitude,  rather 
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than  upon  the  honeyed  words  whieh  had  fonneilj  been  beard 
at  the  gates  of  Harlem  and  of  Naarden.  On  the  drd  of 
August,  the  Prince,  accompanied  by  Paul  Buys,  chief  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  execute  the  enterprise,  went 
in  person  along  the  Yssel,  as  far  as  Eappelle,  and  super- 
intended the  rupture  of  the  dykes  in  sixteen  places.  The 
gates  at  Schiedam  and  Rotterdam  were  opened,  and  the 
ocean  began  to  pour  over  the  land.  While  waiting  for  the 
waters  to  rise,  provisions  were  rapidly  collected,  according 
to  an  edict  of  Uie  Prince,  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  some  two  hundred  vessels,  of  various 
sizes,  had  also  been  got  ready  at  Rotterdam,  Delfthaven, 
and  other  ports.  * 

The  citizens  of  Leyden  were,  however,  already  becoming 
impatient,  for  their  bread  was  gone,  and  of  its  substitute, 
malt  cake,  they  had  but  slender  provision.  On  the  12th 
of  August  they  received  a  letter  from  the  Prince,  encou- 
raging them  to  resistance,  and  assiuing  them  of  a  speedy 
relief,  and  on  the  21st  tLey  addressed  a  despatch  to  him  in 
reply,  stating  that  they  had  now  fulfilled  their  original  pro- 
mise, for  they  had  held  out  two  months  with  food,  and 
another  month  without  food,  f  If  not  soon  assisted,  human 
strength  could  do  no  more  ;  their  malt  cake  \kronld  last  but 
four  days,  and  after  that  was  gone,  there  was  nothing  left 
but  starvation.  Upon  the  same  day,  however,  they  received 
a  letter,  dictated  by  the  Prince,  who  now  lay  in  bed  at  Rot- 
terdam with  a  violent  fever,  assuring  them  that  the  dykes 
were  all  pierced,  and  that  the  water  was  rising  upon  the 
**  Land-scheiding,"  the  great  outward  barrier  which  sepa- 
rated the  city  from  the  sea.  He  said  nothing,  however,  of 
his  own  illness,  which  would  have  cast  a  deep  shadow  over 
the  joy  which  now  broke  forth  among  the  burghers.]; 

The  letter  w^as  read  publicly  in  the  market-place,  and 
to  increase  the  cheerfulness.  Burgomaster  Van  der  Werf, 
knowing  the  sensibility  of  his  conntiymen  to  music,  ordered 
the  city  musicians  to  perambulate  the  streets,  playing 
lively  melodies  and  martial  airs.  Salvos  of  cannon  were 
likewise  fired,  and  the  starving  city  for  a  brief  space  put  on 

•  Jan  Fi-uytiers.     Bor,  vii.  549,  550.     Hoofd,  be  371. 

t  "  Te  weten,  de  eerste  twe  inaeudem  met  brood,  en  de  derde  mnend  met 
armoede.**— Jan  Frayiiers. 

X  Letter  of  Fl.  de  Nuynhem  and  N.  Eninynck  to  Connt  John  of  Nassau,  in 
Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orauge,  v.  38—40.     Bor,  Tii.  550. 
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the  aspect  of  a  holiday,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
besieging  forces,  who  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  Prince's 
efforts.  They  perceived  very  soon,  however,  as  tlie  water 
everywhere  about  Leyden  had  risen  to  the  depth  of  ten 
inches,  that  they  stood  in  a  perilous  position.  It  was  no 
trifling  danger  to  be  thus  attacked  by  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  which  seemed  about  to  obey  with  docility  the  com- 
mand of  William  the  Silent  Valdez  became  anxious  and 
uncomfortable  at  the  strange  aspect  of  affairs;  for  the  be- 
sieging army  was  now  in  its  turn  beleaguered,  and  by  a 
stronger  power  than  man's.  He  consulted  with  the  most 
experienced  of  his  officers,  with  the  country  people,  with 
tlie  most  distinguished  among  the  Glippers,  and  derived 
encouragement  from  their  views  concerning  the  Prince's 
plan,  They  pronounced  it  utterly  futile  and  hopeless. 
The  Glippers  knew  the  countiy  well,  and  ridiculed  the  des- 
perate project  in  unmeasured  terms. 

Even  in  the  city  itself,  a  dull  distrust  had  succeeded  to 
the  first  vivid  gleam  of  hope,  while  the  few  royalists  among 
the  population  boldly  taunted  their  fellow-citizens  to  their 
faces  with  the  absurd  vision  of  relief  which  they  had  so 
fondly  welcomed.  **  Go  up  to  the  tower,  ye  Beggars,"  was 
the  frequent  and  taimting  cry,  "  go  up  to  the  tower,  and 
tell  us  if  ye  can  see  the  ocean  coming  over  the  dry  land  to 
your  relief"! — and  day  after  day  they  did  go  up  to  the 
ancient  tower  of  Hengist,  with  heavy  heart  and  anxious 
eye,  watching,  hoping,  praying,  fearing,  and  at  last  almost 
despairing  of  relief  by  God  or  man.  On  the  27th  they  ad- 
dressed a  desponding  letter  to  the  estates,  complaining  that 
the  city  had  been  forgotten  in  its  utmost  need,  and  on  the 
same  day  a  prompt  and  warm-hearted  reply  was  received, 
in  which  the  citizens  were  assured  that  every  human  effort 
was  to  be  made  for  their  relief.  "  Eather,"said  the  estates, 
*'  will  we  see  our  whole  land  and  all  our  possessions  perish 
in  the  waves,  than  forsake  thee,  Leyden.  We  know  full 
well,  moreover,  that  with  Leyden,  all  Holland  must  perish 
also.*'  They  excused  themselves  for  not  having  more  fre- 
quently written,  upon  the  ground  that  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  measures  for  their  relief  had  been  entrusted  to 

*  Hoofd,  ix.  372.     Bor,  vii.  551. 

t  "  Gaet  en  op  den  toren  gy  Geuskens  en  siet  hot  Maeswater  to  gomoot," 
etc.  etc. — Jan  FraytieiB.    Bor,  vii.  551.    Hoofd,  is.  374. 
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the  Prince,  by  whom  alone  all  the  detiuls  had  been  admi- 
nistered, and  all  the  correspondence  conducted.* 

The  fever  of  the  Prince  had,  meanwhile,  reached  its 
height.  He  lay  at  Rotterdam,  utterly  prostrate  in  body, 
and  with  mind  agitated  nearly  to  delirium,  by  the  perpetual 
and  almost  unassisted  schemes  which  he  was  constructing. 
Belief,  not  only  for  Leyden,  but  for  the  whole  country,  now 
apparently  sinking  into  the  abyss,  was  the  vision  which  he 
pursued  as  he  tossed  upon  his  restless  couch.  Never  was 
illness  more  unseasonable.  His  attendants  were  in  despair, 
for  it  was  necessary  that  his  mind  should  for  a  time  be  spared 
the  agitation  of  business.  The  physicians  who  attended 
him  agreed,  as  to  his  disorder,  only  in  this,  that  it  was  the 
result  of  mental  fatigue  and  melancholy,  and  could  be  cured 
only  by  removing  all  distressing  and  perplexing  subjects 
firom  his  thoughts ;  but  all  the  physicians  in  the  world  could 
not  have  succeeded  in  turning  his  attention  for  an  instant 
from  the  great  cause  of  his  country.  Leyden  lay,  as  it  were, 
anxious  and  despairing  at  his  feet,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  close  his  ears  to  her  cry.  Therefore,  from  his  sick 
bed  he  continued  to  dictate  words  of  counsel  and  encoiu*age- 
ment  to  the  city;  to  Admiral  Boisot,  commanding  the  fleet, 
minute  directions  and  precautions,  f  Towards  the  end  of 
August  a  vague  report  had  found  its  way  into  his  sick 
chamber  that  Leyden  had  fallen,  and  although  he  refused 
to  credit  the  tale,  yet  it  seiTcd  to  harass  his  mind,  and  to 
heighten  fever.  Cornelius  van  Mierop,  Beceiver-General 
of  Holland,  had  occasion  to  visit  him  at  Rotterdam,  and 
strange  to  relate,  found  the  house  almost  deserted.  Pene- 
trating, imattended,  to  the  Prince's  bed-chamber,  he  found 
him  lying  quite  alone.  Inquiring  what  had  become  of  all 
his  attendants,  he  was  answered  by  the  Prince,  in  a  very 
feeble  voice,  that  he  had  sent  them  all  away.  The  Receiver- 
General  seems,  from  this,  to  have  rather  hastily  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Prince's  disorder  was  the  pest,  and 
that  his  servants  and  friends  had  all  deserted  him  from 
cowardice.  J     This  was  very  far  from  being  the  case.     His 

*  See  the  letter  in  Bor,  vii.  551,  552. 

+  Letters  of  N.  Brunynck,  Arch,  et  Correspond.,  v.  39,  46.  Bor,  vii, 
661,  552. 

t  Bor,  vii.  551.  Hoofd,  ix.  372,  373. — Such  was  the  information  given  by 
him  to  the  historian  Bor,  whose  account  is  followed  by  Hoofd  and  othera.  The 
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private  secretary  and  his  mfdtre  dliStel  watched,  day  and 
night,  by  his  couch,  and  tha  beat  physicians  of  the  city 
were  in  constant  attendance.  By  a  singular  accident,  aJl 
had  been  despatched  on  different  errands,  itt  the  express 
desire  of  their  master,  but  there  had  never  been  a  suspicion 
that  his  disorder  was  the  pest,  or  pestilential.  Nerves  of 
Bteel  and  a  frame  of  adamant  could  alone  have  resisted  the 
constant  anxiety  and  the  consuming  fatigue  to  which  he 
had  so  long  been  exposed.  His  illness  hod  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  rumor  of  Leyden's  fall,  a  fiction  which  Corne- 
lius Mierop  was  now  enahled  flatly  to  conti-adict.  The 
Prince  began  to  mend  from  that  hour.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  September,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  bro- 
ther, assuring  him  of  his  convalescence,  and  expressing,  as 
usual,  a  calm  confidence  in  the  divine  decrees — "  God  will 
ordain  for  me,"  said  he,  "allwhichisnecessaryfor  my  good 
and  my  salvation.  He  will  load  me  with  no  more  afflictions 
than  the  fi^ihty  of  this  nature  can  sustain."* 

The  preparations  for  the  relief  of  Leyden,  which,  not- 
withstanding his  exertions,  had  grown  slack  during  hia 
siclness,  were  now  vigorously  resumed.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  Admiral  Boisot  arrived  out  of  Zeland  with  a 
small  number  of  vessels,  and  with  eight  hundred  veteran 
sailors.  A  wild  and  ferocious  crew  were  those  eight  hun- 
dred Zelanders.  Scarred,  hacked,  and  even  maimed,  in 
the  unceasing  conllicts  in  which  their  lives  hail  passed; 
wearing  crescents  in  their  caps,  with  the  inscription,  "  Ba- 
ther Turkish  than  Popish ; "  renowned  far  and  wide,  as 
much  for  their  ferocity  as  for  their  nautical  skill;  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  wildest  of  the  "Sea-heggars"  was  both 
eccentric  and  terrific.  They  were  known  never  to  give  no.r 
to  talce  quarter,  for  they  went  to  mortal  comhat  only,  and 
had  sworn  to  spare  neither  noble  nor  simple,  neither  king, 
kaiser,  nor  pope,  should  they  fall  into  their  power.f 

More  than  two  hundred  vessels  had  been  now  assembled, 
carrying  generally  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  with  from  ten  to 
eighteen  oai-s,  and  manned  with  twenty-five  hundred  veta- 
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rans,  experienced  both  on  land  and  water.*  The  work  was 
now  undertaken  in  earnest  The  distance  from  Leyden  to 
the  outer  dyke,  over  whose  ruins  the  ocean  had  already 
been  admitted,  was  nearly  fifleei;  miles.  This  reclaimed 
territory,  however,  was  not  maintained  against  the  sea  by 
these  external  barriers  alone.  The  flotilla  made  its  way 
with  ease  to  the  Land-scheiding,  a  strong  dyke  within  five 
miles  of  Leyden,  but  here  its  progress  was  arrested.  I  The 
approach  to  the  city  was  surrounded  by  many  strong  ram- 
parts, one  within  tbe  other,  by  which  it  was  defended 
against  its  ancient  enemy,  the  ocean,  precisely  like  the 
circumvallations  by  means  of  which  it  was  now  assailed  by 
its  more  recent  enemy,  the  Spaniard.  To  enable  the  fleet, 
however,  to  sail  over  the  land,  it  was  necessary  to  break 
through  this  two-fold  series  of  defences*  Between  the  Land- 
scheiding  and  Leyden  were  several  dykes,  which  kept  out 
the  water;  upon  the  level  territory,  thus  encircled,  were 
many  villages,  together  with  a  chain  of  sixty-two  forts,  which 
completely  occupied  the  land.  All  these  villages  and  for- 
tresses were  held  by  the  veteran  troops  of  the  King;  the 
besieging  force  being  about  four  times  as  strong!  as  that 
which  was  coming  to  the  rescue. 

The  Prince  had  given  orders  that  the  Land-scheiding, 
which  was  still  one-and-a-half  foot  above  water,  should  be 
taken  possession  of,  at  every  hazard.  On  the  night  of  tbe 
10th  and  1 1th  of  September  this  was  accomplished,  by  sur- 
prise, and  in  a  masterly  manner.  §  The  few  Spaniards  who 
had  been  stationed  upon  the  dyke  were  all  despatched  or 
driven  ofi*,  and  the  patriots  fortified  themselves  upon  it, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  As  the  day  dawned  the  Spaniards 
SQw  the  fatal  error  which  they  had  committed  in  leaving 
this  bulwark  so  freelv  defended,  and  from  two  villagfes 
which  stood  close  to  the  dyke,  the  troops  now  iiished  in 
considerable  force  to  recover  what  thev  had  lost.  A  hot 
action  succeeded,  but  the  patriots  had  too  securely  esta- 
blished themselves.  They  completely  defeated  the  enemy, 
who  retired,  leaving  hundreds  of  dead  on  the  field,  and  the 
patriots  in  complete  possession  of  the  Land-scheiding.  || 
This  first  action  was  sanguinary  and  desperate.     It  gave  an 

*  •Meteren,v.  94.    Bor,  vii.  552.  f  Bor,vii.  552—554.    Hoofd,ix.  375. 

X  The  ai-my  of  Valdoz  numbered  at  least  10,000.— Hoofd,  ix.  387 
§  Jan  Fi-nytiere. — Compare  Bor,  vii.  554.     Hoofd,  ix.  375. 
\^  Bor,  vii.  554.     Hoofd,  ix.  376,  376. 
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earnest  of  what  these  people,  who  came  to  relieve  their 
brethren,  by  sacrificmg  their  property  and  their  lives,  were 
determined  to  effect.  It  gave  a  revolting  proof,  too,  of  the 
intense  hatred  which  nerved  their  arms.  A  Zelander, 
having  struck  down  a  Spaniard  on  the  dyke,  knelt  on  his 
bleeding  enemy,  tore  his  heart  from  his  bosom,  fastened 
his  teeth  in  it  for  an  instant,  and  then  threw  it  to  a  dog, 
with  the  exclamation,  "  'Tis  too  bitter."*  The  Spanish 
heart  was,  however,  rescued,  and  kept  for  years,  with  the 
marks  of  the  soldier's  teeth  upon  it,t  a  sad  testimonial  of 
the  ferocity  engendered  by  this  war  for  national  existence. 

The  great  dyke  having  been  thus  occupied,  no  time  was 
lost  in  breaking  it  through  in  several  places,  a  work  which 
was  accomplished  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  enemy.  The 
fleet  sailed  through  the  gaps  ;  but,  after  their  passage  had 
been  effected  in  good  order,  the  Admiral  found,  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  it  was  not  the  only  rampart  to  be  carried.  The 
Prince  had  been  informed,  by  those  who  claimed  to  know 
the  country,  that,  when  once  the  Land-scheiding  had  been 
passed,  the  water  would  flood  the  countiy  as  far  as  Leyden, 
but  the  "  Green-way,"  another  long  dyke,  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  further  inward,  now  rose  at  least  a  foot  above  the 
water,  to  oppose  their  further  progress.  Fortunately,  by  a 
second  and  still  more  culpable  carelessness,  this  dyke  had 
been  left  by  the  Spaniards  in  as  unprotected  a  state  as  the 
first  had  been.  Promptly  and  audaciously  Admiral  Boisot 
took  possession  of  this  barrier  also,  levelled  it  in  many 
places,  and  brought  his  flotilla,  in  triumph,  over  its  ruins-. 
Again,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  A 
large  mere,  called  the  Fresh- water  Lake,  was  known  to  ex- 
tend itself  directly  in  his  path,  about  midway  between  the 
Land-scheiding  and  the  city.  To  this  piece  of  water,  into 
which  he  expected  to  have  instantly  floated,  his  only  pas- 
sage lay  through  one  deep  canal.  The  sea  which  had  tiius 
far  borne  him  on,  now  diffusing  itself  over  a  very  wide  sur- 
face, and  under  the  influence  of  an  adverse  wind,  had  be- 
come too  shallow  for  his  ships.     The  canal  alone  was  deep 

*  Bor,  vii.  654.     Meteren,  v.  94.     Hoofd,  ix.  378. 

t  "  Dit  gebeteu  herte  met  den  tckenen  der  tanden  is  binnen  Delf  daer  na 
van  vele  lofwaerdige  luiden  gesien  ch  z^n  daer  na  ook,  eeinige  carrnhn 
nitgegeven,"  etc. — Bor,  vii.  554. 

One  of  the  "  carmina"  thus  alluded  to  by  the  historian,  was  a  Latin  poem 
by  the  Commandant  Van  der  Does,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  siege  is 
desciibed  with  much  spirit  and  elegance. 
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enough,  but  it  led  directly  towards  a  bridge,  strongly  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  Hostile  troops,  moreover,  to  the 
amount  of  three  thousand,  occupied  both  sides  of  the  canal.* 
The  bold  Boisot,  nevertheless,  determined  to  force  his  pas- 
sage, if  possible.  Selecting  a  few  of  his  strongest  vessels, 
his  heaviest  artillery,  and  his  bravest  sailors,  he  led  the  van 
himself,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  make  his  way  to  the  mere. 
He  opened  a  hot  fire  upon  the  bridge,  then  converted  into  a 
fortress,  while  his  men  engaged  in  hand-to-hand  combat 
with  a  succession  of  skirmishers  from  the  troops  along  the 
canal.  After  losing  a  few  men,  and  ascertaining  the  im- 
pregnable position  of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw, defeated,  and  almost  despairing,  f 

A  week  had  elapsed  since  the  great  dyke  had  been 
pierced,  and  the  flotilla  now  lay  motionless  in  shallow 
water,  having  accomplished  less  than  two  miles.  The  wind, 
too,  was  easterly,  causing  the  sea  rather  to  sink  than  to 
rise.  Everything  wore  a  gloomy  aspect,  when,  fortunately, 
on  the  1 8th,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west,  and  for 
three  days  blew  a  gale.  The  waters  rose  rapidly,  and  before 
the  second  day  was  closed  the  armada  was  afloat  again. 
Some  fugitives  from  Zoetermeer  village  now  arrived,  and 
informed  the  Admiral  that,  by  making  a  detour  to  the  right, 
he  could  completely  circumvent  the  bridge  and  the  mere. 
They  guided  him,  accordingly,  to  a  comparatively  low 
dyke,  which  led  between  the  villages  of  Zoetermeer  and 
Benthuyzen.  A  strong  force  of  Spaniards  was  stationed 
in  each  place,  but,  seized  with  a  panic,  instead  of  sallying 
to  defend  the  barrier,  they  fled  inwardly  towards  Ley  den, 
and  halted  at  the  village  of  North  Aa.  I  It  was  natural 
that  they  should  be  amazed.  Nothing  is  more  appalling 
to  the  imagination  than  the  rising  ocean  tide,  when  man 
feels  himself  within  its  power ;  and  here  were  the  waters, 
hourly  deepening  and  closing  around  them,  devouring  the 
earth  beneath  their  feet,  while  on  the  waves  rode  a  flotilla, 
manned  by  a  determined  race,  whose  courage  and  ferocity- 
were  known  throughout  the  world.  The  Spanish  soldiers, 
brave  as  they  were  on  land,  were  not  sailors,  and  in  the 
naval  contests  which  had  taken  place  between  them  and 
the  Hollanders  had  been  almost  invariably  defeated.     It 

*  Bor,  vii.  566.     Hoofd,  ix.  376. 

t  Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup. — Compare  Mendoza,  xii.  260 — 262. 

t  Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.     Mendoza,  zii.  2C2. 
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was  not  surprising,  in  these  amphibious  skirmislies,  where 
discipline  was  of  little  avail,  and  habitual  audacity  faltered 
at  the  vague  dangers  which  encompassed  them,  that  the 
foreign  troops  should  lose  their  presence  of  mind. 

Three  barriers,  one  within  the  other,  had  now  been 
passed,  and  the  flotilla,  advancing  wiUi  the  advancmg 
waves,  and  driving  the  enemy  steadily  before  it,  was  draw- 
ing nearer  to  the  beleaguered  city.  Aa  one  circle  after 
anotlier  was  passed,  the  besieging  army  found  itself  com- 
pressed within  a  constantly  contracting  field.  The  "Ark 
of  Delft,"  an  enormous  vessel,  with  shot-proof  bulwarks, 
and  moved  by  paddle-wheels*  turned  by  a  crank,  now 
arrived  at  Zoetermeer,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  whole 
fleet.  After  a  brief  delay,  sufficient  to  allow  the  few  re- 
maining villagers  to  escape,  bolh  Zoetermeer  and  Een^ 
huyzen,  with  the  fortifications,  were  set  on  fire,  and  aban- 
doned to  their  fate.  The  blaze  lighted  up  the  desolate  and 
watery  waste  around,  and  was  seen  at  Leyden,  where  it  was 
hailed  as  the  beacon  of  hope.  Without  further  impediment, 
the  armada  proceeded  to  North  Aa,  the  enemy  retreating 
from  this  position  also,  and  flying  to  Zoeterwoude.a  strongly- 
fortified  village,  but  a  mile  and  three  quarters  from  the  city 
walls.  It  was  now  swarming  with  troops,  for  the  hulk  of 
the  besieging  army  had  gradually  been  driven  into  a  narrow 
circle  of  forts,  within  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Ley- 
den. Besides  Zoeterwoude,  the  two  posts  where  they  were 
principally  established  were  Lammen  and  Leyderdorp,  each 
within  three  hundred  rods  of  the  town.  At  Leyderdorp 
were  the  head-quarters  of  VaJdez;  Colonel  Borgia  com- 
manded in  the  very  strong  fortress  of  Lammen.  f 

The  fleet  was,  however,  delayed  at  North  Aa  by  another 
barrier,  called  the  "Kirk-way,"  The  waters,  too,  spreading 
once  more  over  a  wider  space,  and  diminishing  under  an. 
east  wind,  which  had  again  arisen,  no  longer  permitted 
their  progress,  so  that  very  soon  the  whole  armada  was 
stranded  anew.  The  waters  fell  to  the  depth  of  nine 
inches,  while  the  vessels  required  eighteen  and  twenty. 
Day  after  day  the  fleet  lay  motionless  upon  the  shu- 
low  sea.  Orange,  rising  from  bis  sick  bed  as  soon  as 
he  could  stand,  now  came  on  board  the  fleet.    His  presence 
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Brsal  joy ;  his  words  inspired  his  desponding 

r,  vil.  BE6.     Hootd,  is.  377.     Mendo^a,  lii.  282. 
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anny  with  fresh  hope.  He  rebuked  the  impatient  spirits 
"who,  weary  of  their  compulsory  idleness,  had  shown  symp- 
toms of  ill-timed  ferocity,  and  those  eight  hundred  mad 
Zelanders,  so  frantic  in  their  hatred  to  the  foreigners,  who 
had  so  long  profaned  their  land,  were  as  docile  as  children 
to  the  Prince.  He  reconnoitred  the  whole  ground,  and 
issued  orders  for  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  Kirk- 
way,  the  last  important  bai-rier  which  separated  the  fleet 
from  Leyden.  ITien,  after  a  long  conference  with  Admiral 
Boisot,  he  returned  to  Delft.* 

Meantime,  the  besieged  city  was  at  its  last  gasp.     The 
burghers  had  been  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  for  many  days ; 
being  aware  that  the  fleet  had  set  forth  for  their  relief, 
but  kno>ying  full  well  the  thousand  obstacles  which  it  had 
to  surmount.     They  had  guessed  its  progress  by  the  illu- 
mination from  the  blazing  villages ;  they  had  heard   its 
salvos  of  artillery,  on  its  anival  at  North  Aa ;  but  since  then, 
all  had  been  dark  and  mournful  again,  hope  and  fear,  in 
sickening  alternation,  distracting  every  breast.     They  knew 
that  the  wind  was  unfavorable,  and  at  the  dawn  of  each 
day  every  eye  was  turned  wistfully  to  the  vanes  of  the 
steeples.     So  long  as  the  easterly  breeze  prevailed,  they 
felt,  as  they  anxiously  stood  on  towers  and  housetops,  that 
they  must  look  in  vain  for  the  welcome  ocean.     Yet,  while 
thus  patiently  waiting,  they  were  literally  starving;  for  even 
the  misery  endured  at  Harlem  had  not  reached  that  depth 
and  intensity  of  agony  to  which  Leyden  was  now  reduced. 
Bread,   malt-cake,   horseflesh,   had   entirely  disappeared ; 
dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  other  vermin,  were  esteemed  luxuries. 
A  small  number  of  cows,  kept  as  long  as  possible  for  their 
milk,  still  remained;  but  a  few  were  killed  from  day  to  day, 
and  distributed  in  minute  proportions,  hardly  sufficient  to 
support  life   among  the  famishing  population.     Starving 
wretches  swarmed  daily  around  the  shambles  where  these 
cattle  were  slaughtered,  contending  for  any  moreel  which 
might  fall,  and  lapping  eagerly  the  blood  as  it  ran  along  the 
pavement;   while    the  hides,   chopped    and   boiled,    were 
greedily  devoured.     Women  and  children,    all  day  long, 
were  seen  searching  gutters  and  dunghills  for  morsels  of 
fnod,  which  they  disputed  fiercely  with  the  famishing  dogs. 
The  green  leaves  were  stripped  from  the  trees,  every  living 
herb  was  converted  into  human  food,  but  these  expedients. 

*  Bor,  vii.  666.     HooM,  ix.  380. 
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could  not  avert  starvation.  The  daily  mortality  was  fright- 
ful— infants  staiTed  to  death  on  tiie  maternal  breasts, 
which  famine  had  parched  and  withered;  mothers  dropped 
dead  in  the  streets,  with  their  dead  children  in  their  arms. 
In  many  a  house  the  watchmen,  in  their  rounds,  found  a 
whole  family  of  corpses,  father,  mother,  children,  side  by 
side,  for  a  disorder  called  the  plague,  naturally  engendered 
of  hardship  and  famine,  now  came,  as  if  in  kindness,  to 
abridge  the  Bgony  of  the  people.  The  pestilence  stalked  at 
noonday  through  the  city,  and  the  doomed  inhabitants  fell 
like  grass  beneath  its  scythe.  From  six  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  human  beings  sank  before  tliis  scourge  alone, 
yet  the  people  resolutely  held  out — women  and  men  mu- 
tually encouraging  each  other  to  resist  the  entrance  of 
their  foreign  foe — an  evil  more  horrible  than  pest  or 
famine.* 

The  missives  from  Valdez,  who  saw  more  vividly  than 
the  besieged  could  do,  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  position, 
now  poured  daily  into  the  city,  the  enemy  becoming  more 
prodigal  of  his  vows,  as  he  felt  that  the  ocean  might  yet 
save  tiie  victims  from  his  grasp.  The  inhabitants,  in  their 
ignorance,  had  gradually  abandoned  their  hopes  of  relief, 
but  they  spumed  the  summons  to  surrender.  Leyden  was 
sublime  in  its  despair.  A  few  murmurs  were,  however, 
occasionally  heard  at  the  steadfastness  of  the  magistrates, 
and  a  dead  body  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  burgomaster, 
as  a  silent  witness  against  his  inflexibility,  f  A  party  of 
the  more  faint-hearted  even  assailed  the  heroic  Adrian  van 
der  Werf  with  threats  and  reproaches  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets.  A  crowd  had  gathered  around  him,  as  he 
reached  a  triangular  place  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  into 
which  many  of  the  principal  streets  emptied  themselves, 
and  upon  one  side  of  which  stood  the  church  of  Saint 
Pancras,  with  its  high  brick  tower  surmounted  by  two 
pointed  turrets,  and  with  two  ancient  lime-trees  at  its  en- 
trance. There  stood  the  burgomaster,  a  tall,  haggard,  im- 
posing figure,  with  dark  visage,  and  a  tranquil  but  com- 
manding eye.  He  waved  his  broad-leaved  felt  hat  for 
silence,  and  then  exclaimed,  in  language  which  has  been 

*  Jan  Fruytiera.  Bor,  vii.  557.  Hoofd,  ix.  38L  Meteren,  v.  94.  Men- 
doza's  estimate  of  the  entire  population,  as  nnmberinj  only  fourteen  thousand 
before  the  siege  (xii.  256),  is  evidently  erroneous.  It  was  probably  nearer 
fifty  thousand.  t  Hoofd^  ix.  381,  382.    Bor,  yii.  557. 
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almost  literally  preserved,  "  What  would  ye,  my  friends  ? 
Why  do  ye  murmur  that  we  do  not  break  our  vows  and  siu:- 
render  the  city  to  the  Spaniards  ?  a  fate  more  horrible  than 
the  agony  which  she  now  endures.     I  tell  you  I  have  made 
an  oath  to  hold  the  city,  and  may  God  give  me  strength  to 
keep  my  oath !     I  can  die  but  once ;  whether   by   your 
hands,  ihe  enemy's,  or  by  the  hand  of  God.     My  own  fate 
is  indifferent  to  me,  not  so  that  of  the  city  entrusted  to  my 
care.     I  know  that  we  shall  star\'e  if  not  soon  relieved  ;  but 
starvation  is  preferable  to  the  dishonored  death  which  is 
the  only  alternative.     Your  menaces  move  me  not ;  my  life 
is  at  your  disposal;  here  is  my  sword,  plunge  it  iiito  my 
breast,  and  divide  my  flesh  among  you.     Take  my  body  to 
appease  your  himger,  but  expect  no  surrender,  so  long  as 
I  remain  alive."* 

The  words  of  the  stout  burgomaster  inspired  a  new  cou- 
rage in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  him,  and  a  shout  of 
applause  and  defiance  arose  from  the  famishing  but  enthu- 
siastic crowd.  They  left  the  place,  after  exchanging  new 
vows  of  fidelity  with  their  magistrate,  and  again  ascended 
tower  and  battlement  to  watch  for  the  coming  fleet.  From  the 
ramparts  they  hurled  renewed  defiance  at  the  enemy.  "  Ye 
call  us  rat-eaters  and  dog-eaters,"  they  cried,  "and  it  is  true. 
So  long,  then,  as  ye  hear  dog  bark  or  cat  mew  within  the 
walls,  ye  may  know  that  the  city  holds  out.  And  when  all 
has  peiished  but  ourselves,  be  sure  that  we  will  each  devour 
our  left  arms,  retaining  our  right  to  defend  our  women,  our 
liberty,  and  our  religion,  against  the  foreign  tyrant.  Should 
God,  in  his  wrath,  doom  us  to  destruction,  and  deny  us  all 
relief,  even  then  will  we  maintain  ourselves  for  ever  against 
your  entrance.  When  the  last  horn*  has  come,  with  our 
hands  we  will  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  perish,  men,  women, 
and  children  together,  in  the  flames,  rather  than  suffer  our 
homes  to  be  polluted,  and  our  liberties  to  be  crushed."! 
Such  words  of  defiance,  thundered  daily  from  the  battle- 
ments, sufficiently  informed  Valdez  as  to  his  chance  of  con- 
quering the  city,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  felt  comparatively  relieved  by  the  inactivity  of 
Boisot's  fleet,  which  still  lay  stranded  at  North  Aa.  '*  As 
well,"  shouted  the  Spaniards,  derisively,  to  the  citizens, 
"  as  well  can  the  Prince  of  Orange  pluck  the  stars  from 

*  Jan  Fruytiers.     Hoofd,  ix.  379.     Meteren,  v.  94. 
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the  sky  as  bring  the  ocean  to  the  wallB  of  Leyden  for  your 

On  the  28tb  of  September,  a  dove  flew  into  the  city, 
bringing  a  letter  from  Admiral  Boisott  In  this  despatch, 
the  position  of  the  fleet  at  North  Aa  was  described  in  en- 
couraging terms,  and  the  inhabitants  were  assured  that  in  a 
very  few  days  at  furthest,  the  long-espected  reUef  would  enter 
their  gates.  The  letter  was  read  pablicly  upon  the  market- 
place, and  the  bells  were  rung  for  joy.  Nevertheless,  on 
the  morrow,  the  vanes  pointed  to  the  east,  the  waters,  so  far 
from  rising,  continued  to  sink,  and  Admiral  Boisot  was  al- 
most in  despair.  He  wrote  to  the  Prmce,  that  if  the  spring- 
tide, now  to  be  expected,  should  not,  together  with  a  sU'ong 
and  favorable  wind,  come  immediately  to  their  relief,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  anything  further,  and  that  the 
expedition  would,  of  necessity,  be  abandoned.  The  tempest 
came  to  their  relief.  A  violent  equinoctial  gale,  on  the 
night  of  the  Ist  and  Snd  of  October,  came  storming  from 
the  north-west,  shifting  after  a  few  hours  full  eight  points, 
and  then  blowing  still  more  violently  from  the  south- 
west. The  waters  of  the  North  Sea  were  piled  in  vast 
masses  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Holland,  and  then 
dashed  furiously  landward,  the  ocean  rising  over  the  earth, 
and  sweeping  with  unrestrained  power  aci'oss  the  ruined 
dykes. ; 

In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the  fleet  at  North  Aa, 
instead  of  nine  inches,  had  more  than  two  feet  of  water. 
No  time  was  lost.  The  Kirk-way,  which  had  been  broken 
through  according  to  the  Prince's  instructions,  was  now 
completely  overflowed,  and  the  fleet  sailed  at  midnight,  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm  and  darkness.  A  few  sentinel  ves- 
sels of  the  enemy  challenged  them  aa  they  steadily  rowed 
towards  Zoeterwoude.  The  answer  was  a  flash  from  Boisot's 
cannon,  hghting  up  the  black  waste  of  waters.  There  was 
a  GercG  naval  midnight  battle ;  a  strange  spectacle  among 
the  branches  of  those  quiet  orchards,  and  with  the  chimney 

*  "  Out  bmt  dwi  Prinn  lo  Dnmngulijk  wu  om  Leaden  U  ontietteD  nls  hot 
bonliUdeo  tDogdyk  fru  le  alcrreu  mnttu  liand  te  roiketi  on  grgpon," — Bor, 
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stacks  of  half-submerged  farm-houses  rising  around  the 
contending  vessels.*  The  neighboring  village  of  Zoeter- 
woude  shook  with  the  discharges  of  the  Zelanders'  cannon, 
and  the  Spaniards  assembled  in  that  fortress  knew  that  the 
rebel  Admiral  was  at  last  afloat  and  on  his  course.  The 
enemy's  vessels  were  soon  sunk,  their  crews  hurled  into  the 
waves.  On  went  the  fleet,  sweeping  over  the  broad  waters 
which  lay  between  Zoeterwoude  and  Zwieten.  As  they 
approached  some  shallows,  which  led  into  the  great  mere, 
the  Zelanders  dashed  into  the  sea,  and  with  sheer  strength 
shouldered  every  vessel  through.  Two  obstacles  lay  still  in 
their  path — the  forts  of  Zoeterwoude  and  Lamm  en,  distant 
from  the  city  five  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
respectively.  Strong  redoubts,  both  well  supplied  with 
troops  and  artillery,  they  were  likely  to  give  a  rough  recep- 
tion to  the  light  flotilla,  but  the  panic,  which  had  hitherto 
driven  their  foes  before  the  advancing  patriots,  had  reached 
Zoeterwoude.  Hardly  was  the  fleet  in  sight  when  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  early  morning,  poured  out  from  the  fortress, 
and  fled  precipitately  to  the  left,  along  a  road  which  led  in 
a  westerly  direction  towards  the  Hague.  Their  nan-ow  path 
was  rapidly  vanishing  in  the  waves,  and  hundreds  sank 
beneath  the  constantly-deepening  and  treacherous  flood. 
The  wild  Zelanders,  too,  sprang  from  their  vessels  upon 
the  crumbling  dyke  and  drove  their  retreating  foes  into  the 
sea.  They  hurled  their  harpoons  at  them,  with  an  accuracy 
acquired  in  many  a  polar  chase  ;  they  plunged  into  the 
waves  in  the  keen  pursuit,  attacking  them  with  boat-hook 
and  dagger.  The  numbers  who  thus  fell  beneath  these 
corsairs,  who  neither  gave  nor  took  quarter,  were  never 
counted,  but  probably  not  less  than  a  thousand  perished. 
The  rest  eflected  their  escape  to  the  Hague  t 

The  first  fortress  was  thus  seized,  dismantled,  set  on  fire, 
and  passed,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  oars  brought  the  whole 
fleet  close  to  Lammen.  This  last  obstacle  rose  formidable 
and  frowning  dbectly  across  their  path.  Swarming  as  it 
was  with  soldiers,  and  bristling  with  artillery,  it  seemed  to 
defy  the  armada  either  to  carry  it  by  storm  or  to  pass  under 
its  guns  into  the  city.  J  It  appeared  that  the  enterprise 
was,  after  all,  to  founder  within  sight  of  the  long  expecting 

*  Bor,  vii.  657.    Hoofd,  ix.  382.    Meteren,  ▼.  95.    Meudoza,  xii.  263. 
+  Jan  Fniytiers.    Bor,  vii.  558.    Hoofd,  ix.  383.     Mendoza,  xii.  2C4. 
t  Bor,  \ii.  559.    Hoofd,  ix.  384.    Meteren,  v.  95. 
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and  expected  haven.  Boisot  anchored  his  fleet  within  a 
respectful  distance,  and  spent  what  remained  of  the  day  in 
carefully  reconnoitring  the  fort,  which  seemed  only  too 
strong.  In  conjunction  with  Leyderdorp,  the  head-quarters 
of  Valdez,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  on  the  right,  and  within 
a  mile  of  the  city,  it  seemed  so  insuperable  an  impediment 
that  Boisot  wrote  in  despondent  tone  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  announced  his  intention  of  carrying  the  fort, 
if  it  were  possible,  on  the  following  morning,  but  if  obliged 
to  retreat,  he  observed,  with  something  like  despair,  that 
there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  for  another  gale  of 
wind.  If  the  waters  should  rise  sufl&ciently  to  enable  them 
to  make  a  wide  detour,  it  might  be  possible,  if,  in  the  mean- 
time, Leyden  did  not  starve  or  smi'ender,  to  enter  its  gates 
from  the  opposite  side.  * 

Meantime,  the  citizens  had  grown  wild  with  expectation. 
A  dove  had  been  despatched  by  Boisot,  informing  them  of 
his  precise  position,  and  a  number  of  citizens  accompanied 
the  burgomaster,  at  nightfall,  toward  the  tower  of  Hengist 
— "  Yonder,"  cried  the  magistrate,  stretching  out  his  hand 
towards  Lammen,  **  yonder,  behind  that  fort,  are  bread  and 
meat,  and  brethren  in  thousands.  Shall  all  this  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Spanish  guns,  or  shall  we  rush  to  the  rescue 
of  our  friends?"  "We  will  tear  the  fortress  to  fragments 
with  our  teeth  and  nails,"  was  the  reply,  "  before  the  relief, 
80  long  expected,  shall  be  wrested  from  us."-|-  It  was  re- 
solved that  a  sortie,  in  conjunction  with  the  operations  of 
Boisot,  should  be  made  against  Lammen  with  the  earliest 
dawn.  Night  descended  upon  the  scene,  a  pitch  dark 
night,  full  of  anxiety  to  the  Spaniards,  to  the  armada,  to 
Leyden.  Strange  sights  and  sounds  occurred  at  different 
moments  to  bewilder  the  anxious  sentinels.  A  long  pro- 
cession of  lights  issuing  from  the  fort  was  seen  to  flit  across 
the  black  face  of  the  waters,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  the 
whole  of  the  city  wall,  between  the  Cow-gate  and  the  Tower 
of  Burgundy,  fell  with  a  loud  crash.  The  hoiTor-struck 
citizens  thought  that  the  Spaniards  were  upon  them  at 
last ;  the  Spaniards  imagined  the  noise  to  indicate  a  despe- 
rate sortie  of  the  citizens.  I  Everything  was  vague  and 
mysterious. 

Day  dawned,  at  length,  after  the  feverish  night,  and  the 

*  Bor,  vii.  659.    Hoofd,  ix.  385.  +  Bor,  vii.  559. 
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Admiral  prepared  for  the  assault.  Within  the  fortress 
reigned  a  death-like  stillness,  which  inspired  a  sickening 
suspicion.  Had  the  city,  indeed,  been  carried  in  the  night ; 
had  the  massacre  alreaidy  commenced ;  had  all  this  labor 
and  audacity  been  expended  in  vain  ?  Suddenly  a  man  was 
descried,  wading  breast-high  through  the  water  from  Lam- 
men  towards  the  fleet,  while  at  the  same  time,  one  solitary 
boy  was  seen  to  wave  his  cap  from  the  summit  of  the  fort. 
After  a  moment  of  doubt,  the  happy  mystery  was  solved. 
The  Spaniards  had  fled,  panic-struck,  during  the  darkness. 
Their  position  would  still  have  enabled  them,  with  flrmness, 
to  frustrate  the  enterprise  of  the  patriots,  but  the  hand  of 
God,  which  had  sent  ihe  ocean  and  the  tempest  to  the  de- 
liverance of  Leyden,  had  struck  her  enemies  with  terror 
likewise.  The  lights  which  had  been  seen  moving  during 
the  night  were  the  lanterns  of  the  retreating  Spaniards,  and 
the  boy  who  was  now  waving  his  triumphant  signal  from 
the  battlements  had  alone  witnessed  the  spectacle.  So 
confident  was  he  in  the  conclusion  to  which  it  led  him,  that 
he  had  volunteered  at  daybreak  to  go  thither  all  alone.  The 
magistrates,  fearing  a  trap,  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  be- 
lieve the  truth,  which  soon,  however,  became  quite  evident.* 
Valdez,  flying  himself  from  Leyderdorp,  had  ordered  Colonel 
Borgia  to  retire  with  all  his  troops  from  Lammen.  Thus, 
the  Spaniards  had  retreated  at  the  very  moment  that  an  extra- 
ordinary accident  had  laid  bare  a  whole  side  of  the  citj*^  for 
their  entrance.  The  noise  of  the  wall,  as  it  fell,  only  in- 
spired them  with  fresh  alarm ;  for  they  believed  that  the 
citizens  had  sallied  forth  in  the  darkness,  to  aid  the  advanc- 
ing flood  in  the  work  of  destruction.  All  obstacles  beino- 
now  removed,  the  fleet  of  Boisot  swept  by  Lammen,  and 
entered  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  October.  Ley- 
den was  relieved.  | 

The  quays  were  lined  with  the  famishing  population,  as 
the  fleet  rowed  through  the  canals,  every  human  being  who 
could  stand  coming  forth  to  greet  the  preservers  of  the  city. 
Bread  was  thrown  from  every  vessel  among  the  crowd.  The 
poor  creatures  who  for  two  months  had  tasted  no  wholesome 
human  food,  and  who  had  literally  been  living  within  the 
jaws  of  death,  snatched  eagerly  the  blessed  gift,  at  last  too 
liberally  bestowed.     Many  choked  themselves  to  death,  in 

*  Jan  Fruytiers.     Bor,  vii.  559.     Hoofd,  ix.  385. 

t  Jan  Fruytiers.    Bor,  vii.  660.    Hoofd,  Meteren,  ubi  sup. 
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the  greedinesa  witli  which  they  devoured  their  bread ;  othera 
became  ill  with  the  effects  of  plenty  thus  middenly  succeed- 
ing starvation ; — but  these  were  isolated  cases,  a  repetition 
of  which  was  prevented.  The  Admiral,  stepping  ashore, 
WEis  welcomed  by  the  magistracy,  and  a  solemn  procession 
was  immediately  fqnned.  Magistrates  and  citizens,  wildZe- 
landers,  emaciated  bui^lier  guards,  sailors,  soldiers,  women, 
children, — nearly  every  living  person  within  the  walls,  all 
repaired  without  delay  to  the  great  church,  stout  Admiral 
Eoisot  leading  the  way.  The  starving  and  heroic  city, 
which  had  been  so  firm  in  its  resistance  to  an  earthly  king, 
now  bent  itself  in  bumble  gratitude  before  the  King  of 
kings.  After  prayers,  the  whole  vast  congregation  joined 
in  the  thanksgiving  hymn.  Thousands  of  voices  raised  the 
song,  but  few  were  able  to  caiTy  it  to  its  conclusion,  for  the 
universal  emotion,  deepened  hy  the  music,  became  too  full 
for  uttei-ance.  The  hymn  was  abruptly  suspended,  while 
the  multitude  wept  like  children.  This  scene  of  honest 
pathos  terminated,  the  necessary  measures  for  distributing 
the  food  and  for  relieving  tbe  sick  were  taken  by  the  ma- 
gistracy. A  note  dispatched  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was 
received  by  him  at  two  o'clock,  as  he  sat  in  church  at  Delft. 
It  was  of  a  somewhat  different  purport  from  lliat  of  the 
letter  which  be  had  received  early  in  the  same  day  from 
Eoisot ;  the  letter  in  which  tbe  Admiral  had  informed  him 
that  tbe  success  of  the  enterprise  depended,  after  all,  upon 
the  desperate  assault  upon  a  nearly  impregnable  fort  The 
joy  of  tbe  Prince  may  be  easily  imagined,  and  so  soon  as 
the  sermon  was  concluded,  he  handed  the  letter  just  received 
to  the  minister,  to  be  read  to  the  congregation.  Thus,  all 
participated  in  hb  joy,  and  united  with  him  in  thanksgiving.* 
The  ne;rt  day,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  entreaties  ol 
his  friends,  who  were  anxious  lest  his  life  should  be  en- 
dangered by  breathing,  in  bis  scarcely  convalescent  state, 
the  air  of  the  city  where  so  many  thousands  had  been  dying 
of  the  pestilence,  the  Prince  repaired  to  Leyden.  He,  at 
least,  had  never  doubted  bis  own  or  his  country's  fortituJc, 
They  could,  therefore,  most  sincerely  congratulate  eai'li 
other,  now  that  the  victoiy  had  been  achieved.  "  If  we  ai'u 
doomed  to  perish,"  he  had  said  a  little  before  the  eonmience- 
ment  of  the  siegcf  "  in  the  name  of  God,  be  it  so !    At  any 
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rate,  we  shall  have  the  honor  to  have  do(iie*tvhat  no  naticm 
ever  did  heibre  us,  that  of  havmg  defended  and  maintained 
oorselves,  unaided,  in  so  small  a  country,  against  the  tre- 
m^idous  efforts  of  such  powerful  enemies.  So  long  as  the 
poor  inhabitants  here,  though  deserted  hy  all  die  world, 
hold  firm,  it  will  still  cost  the  Spaniard^  the  half  of  Spain, 
in  money  and  in  men,  before  they  can  make  an  end  of  us." 
The  teimination  of  the  terrible  siege  of  Ley  den  vrasm. 
convincing  proof  to  the  Spaniards  that  they  bad  not  yet 
made  an  end  of  the  Hollanders.  It  fiunished,  also,  a  suffi- 
cient presumption  that  tmtil  they  had  made  an  end  of  them, 
even  unto  the  last  Hollander,  there  would  never  be  an  ^id 
of  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  engi^ed.  It  was  a 
slender  consolation  to  the  Gnvemor-Genend,  that  his  troops 
had  been  vanquished,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  ocean. 
An  enemy  whom  the  ocean  obeyed  with  such  docility  might 
well  be  deemed  invincible  by  man.  In  the  head-quarta;s 
of  Yaldez,  at  Leyderdorp,  many  plans  of  Leyden  and  the 
neighborhood  were  found  lying  in  confusion  about  the 
room.  Upon  the  table  was  a  hurried  farewell  of  that 
General  to  the  scenes  of  his  discomfiture,  written  in  a 
Latin  worthy  of  Juan  Vargas  :  **  Vale  civitas,  valete  casteUi 
parvi,  qui  relicti  estis  propter  aquam  et  non  per  vim  inimi- 
corum !"  In  his  precipitate  retreat  before  the  advancing 
rebels,  the  commander  had  but  just  found  time  for  this 
elegant  effusion,  and  for  his  parting  instructions  to  Colonel 
Borgia  that  the  fortress  of  Lammen  was  to  be  forthwith 
abandoned.  These  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  Valdez 
had  fled  so  speedily  as  to  give  rise  to  much  censure  and 
more  scandal.  He  was  even  accused  of  having  been  bribed 
by  the  Hollanders  to  desert  his  post,  a  tale  which  niany 
repeated,  and  a  few  believed.  On  the  4ih  of  October,  the 
day  following  that  on  which  the  relief  of  the  cit}'  was 
effected,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-east,  and  again  blew 
a  tempest.  It  was  as  if  the  waters,  having  now  done  their 
work,  had  been  rolled  back  to  the  ocean  by  an  Omnipotent 
hand,  for  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  land  was  bare 
again,  and  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  dykes  commenced:* 

*  Bor,  vii.  560.  Metereti,  v.  95.  Hoofd,  ix.  383.  Mendoza,  xii.  265.— 
The  best  authority,  after  Fruytiers,  for  the  history  of  this  memorable  si^e, 
is  Bor,  who  was  living  at  Utrecht  at  the  time.  He  afterwards,  in  writing  his 
Chronicle,  used  tbe  ac<:onnt  drawn  up  by  Jan  Fi-urtiers,  from  information  and 
documents  famished  by  the  magistrates  and  many  persons  present  at  the  siege. 
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After  a  brief  interval  of  repose,  Ley  den  had  regained  its 
former  position.  The  Prince,  with  advice  of  the  estates,  had 
granted  the  city,  as  a  reward  for  its  stifEerings,  a  ten  days* 
annual  fetr,  without  tolls  or  taxes,*  and  as  a  further  mani- 
festation of  the  gratitude  entertained  by  the  people  of  Hol- 
land and  Zeland  for  the  h^oism  of  the  citizens,  it  was 
resolved  that  an  academy  or  imiversity  should  be  forthwith 
established  within  their  walls,  f  The  University  of  Ley-den, 
afterwards  so  illustrious,  was  thus  founded  hi  the  very 
darkest  period  of  the  country's  struggle. 

The  university  was  endowed  with  a  handsome  revenue, 
principally  derived  from  the  ancient  abbey  of  Egmont,  I  and 
was  provided  with  a  number  of  professors,  selected  for  their 
genius,  learning,  and  piety  among  all  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  Netheilands.  The  document  by  which  the 
institution  was  founded  was  certainly  a  masterpiece  of  pon- 
derous irony,  for  as  the  fiction  of  the  King's  sovereignty 
was  still  nYaintained,  Philip  was  gravely  made  to  establish 
the  imiversity,  as  a  reward  to  Leyden  for  rebellion  to  him- 
self. "Considering,"  said  this  wonderful  charter,  §  "that 
during  these  present  wearisome  wars  within  our  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Zeland,  all  good  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  sciences  and  liberal  arts  is  hkely  to  come  into  entire  ob- 
livion. .  .  .  Considering  the  differences  of  religion — 
considering  that  we  are  inclined  to  gratify  our  city  of  Leyden, 

Bor  had  also  ei^yod  frequent  communications  with  the  Seigneur  de  Nord- 
wyck,  commandant  of  the  city  during  the  siege,  wilh  Dirk  do  Montfort,  at 
whose  house  the  Prince  of  Orange  lodged  on  the  4th  of  October,  and  with 
other  indiFiduals.  He  had  read  in  the  original  every  letter  which  he  quoUs 
in  his  history.  He  cites  also,  with  amusing  gravity,  a  variety  of  acrostics,  aaa- 
giums,  and  other  poetical  effusions,  wonderful  specimens  all  of  the  uncouth 
gambols  by  which  the  poets  of  that  day  and  country  were  in  the  habit  of 
exliibiting  their  enthusiasm.  Among  other  productions  of  the  muse  elicited 
by  the  triumphant  termination  to  the  siege,  he  alludes  with  emotion  to  a  poem 
which  he  hoped  was  soon  to  see  the  light.  This  was  an  Ode  on  the  Siege  of 
Leyden,  "  in  six  hundred  and  eleven  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each," — which  the 
reader  was  at  liberty  **  to  sing  or  to  read,"  as  best  suited  him.  To  sing  six 
hundred  and  eleven  stanssas,  eight  lines  each,  of  a  Dutch  poom,  one  would 
think  almost  as  formidable  a  doom  as  to  endure  the  horrors  of  the  siege  which 
it  celebrated. — Bor,  vii.  561.  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza  is  the  chief 
Spanish  authority. — Compare  Bentivoglio,  lib.  viii.  151 — ^156  ;  and  Cabrera, 
Hist.  Don  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  x.  cap.  xvii.  xix.  xxi.  The  last  historian  sees 
nothing  worthy  of  admiration  or  respect  ifn  the  conduct  of  the  HolLvuders,  and 
he  is  incensed  with  Geronimo  Franchi  for  having  wasted  nearly  the  whole  of 
one  book  on  an  account  of  the  memorable  relief. 

•  Bor,  vii.  561.         f  Ibid.,  viii.  593.    Meteren,  v.  95.         t  Ibid. ,  viii.  603. 

§  See  the  text  of  the  Octroi  by  which  the  University  was  established,  in 
Bor,  viu.  601,593. 
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with  its  burghers,  on  account  of  the  heavy  burthens  sustained  by 
them  during  this  war  with  such  faithfulness — we  have  resolved, 
after  ripely  deliberating  with  our  dear  cousin,  WiUiam,  Prince 
of  Orange,  stadholder,  to  erect  a  free  public  school  and  uni- 
versity," etc.  etc.  etc.  So  ran  the  document  establishing  this 
famous  academy,  all  needful  regulations  for  the  government 
and  police  of  the  institution  being  entrusted  by  Philip  to 
his  "above-mentioned  dear  cousin  of  Orange." 

The  university  having  been  fo\mded,  endowed,  and  sup- 
plied with  its  teachers,  it  was  solemnly  consecrated  in  the 
following  winter,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  contemplate  this 
scene  of  harmless  pedantry,  interposed,  as  it  was,  between 
the  acts  of  the  longest  and  dreariest  tragedy  of  modem 
time.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1575,  the  city  of  Leyden, 
so  lately  the  victim  of  famine  and  pestilence,  had  crowned 
itself  with  flowers.  At  seven  in  the  morning,  after  a  solemn 
religious  celebration  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,*  a  grand 
procession  was  formed.  It  was  preceded  by  a  military  es- 
cort, consisting  of  the  burgher  militia  and  the  five  companies 
of  infantry  stationed  in  the  city.  Then  came,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  a  splendid  triumphal  chariot,  on  which  sat  a 
female  figure,  arrayed  in  snow-white  garments.  This  was 
the  Holy  Gospel.  She  was  attended  by  the  Four  Evangelists, 
who  walked  on  foot  at  each  side  of  her  chariot.  Next  fol- 
lowed Justice  with  sword  and  scales,  mounted,  blindfold, 
upon  a  unicorn,  while  those  learned  doctors,  Julian,  Papinian, 
Ulpian,  and  Tribonian,  rode  on  either  side,  attended  by  two 
lackeys  and  four  men  at  arms.  After  these  came  Medicine, 
on  horseback,  holding  in  one  hand  a  treatise  of  the  healing 
art,  in  the  other  a  garland  of  drugs.  The  curative  goddess 
rode  between  the  four  eminent  physicians,  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  Theophrastus,  and  was  attended  by 
two  footmen  and  four  pike-bearers.  Last  of  the  allegorical 
personages  came  Minerva,  prancing  in  complete  steel,  with 
lance  in  rest,  and  bearing  her  Medusa  shield.  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  Cicero  and  Virgil,  all  on  horseback,  with  attendants 
in  antique  armor  at  their  back,  surrounded  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter,  while  the  city  band,  discoursing  eloquent  music 
from  hautboy  and  viol,  came  upon  the  heels  of  the  allegory. 
Then  followed  the  mace-bearers  and  other  officials,  escorting 
the  orator  of  the  day,  the  newly-appointed  professors  and 

*  Bor,  viii.  594. 
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doctors,  the  magistrates  and  dignitaries,  and  the  body  of  tlie 
citizens  generally  completing  the  procession. 

Marshalled  in  this  order,  through  triumphal  arches,  and 
over  a  pavement  strewed  with  flowers,  the  procession  moved 
slowly  up  and  down  the  different  streets,  and  along  the  quiet 
canals  of  the  city.  As  it  reached  the  Nuns'  Bridge,  a  barge 
of  triumph,  gorgeously  decorated,  came  floating  slowly  down 
the  sluggish  Rhine.  Upon  its  deck,  under  a  canopy  en- 
wreathed  with  laurels  and  oranges,  and  adorned  with  tapestry, 
sat  Apollo,  attendied  by  the  Nine  Muses,  all  in  classical  cos- 
tume ;  at  the  helm  stood  Neptune  with  his  trident.  The 
Muses  executed  some  beautiful  concerted  pieces;  Apollo 
twanged  his  lute.  Having  reached  the  landing-place,  this 
deputation  from  Parnassus  stepped  on  shore,  and  stood 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  procession.  Each  professor,  aa 
he  advanced,  was  gravely  embraced  and  kissed  by  Apollo^ 
and  all  the  Nine  Muses  in  turn,  who  greeted  their  arrival 
besides  with  the  recitation  of  an  elegant  Latin  poem.  This 
classical  ceremony  terminated,  the  whole  procession  marched 
together  to  the  cloister  of  Saint  Barbara,  the  place  prepared 
for  the  new  university,  where  tliey  listened  to  an  eloquent 
oration  by  the  Rev.  Caspar  Kolhas,  after  which  they  partook 
of  a  magnificent  banquet.  With  this  memorable  feast,  in 
the  place  where  famine  had  so  lately  reigned,  Hie  ceremonies 
were  concluded.* 

♦  Bor,  viii.  694,  696. 
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Iifttier  dajs  of  the  61ood<»Counoil-~IiifbiRiiml  and  inBine«rt~  negottationB  for 
peace — Charactcristicfl  of  the  n^gotiAiors  and  of  their  dijiloiQatic  conMspon- 
deuce — Dr.  Junius — ^Secret  confei*ence8  betinreen  Dr.  Leoninus  and  Orange 
— Stedfaetness  of  the  Prince — Changes  in  the  internal'  government  of  the 
northern  provinces — Generosity  and  increasing  power  of  the  mniiicipalitles 
—  Incipient  jealousy  in  regard  to  Orange  rebuked — His  oflfer  of  xeeignatiota 
refused  by  the  estates — His  elevation  to  almost  unlimited  power — Renewed 
mediation  of  Maximilian — Views  and  podtions  of  the  piirtie»-— Advice  of 
Orange — Opening  of  negotiations  at  Breda>^Propositions  and  ooimter'psoM 
positions — Adroitness  of  the  plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides — Insinoere 
diplomacy  and  upsatisfhctory  results — Union  of  Holland  and  Zeland  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange-^ Act  defining  his  powers — C%ariotte  de  Benrbeuh— 
Character,  fortunes,  and  &Xe  of  Anna  of  Saiiony — Marriage  of  Orange  ynih 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon — Indignation  thereby  exdted — Horrible  iortnres 
inflicted  upon  Papists  by  Sonoy  in  North  Holland — Oudewater  and  Schoo- 
noven  taken  by  Hiorges*>-The  isles  of  Zeland— A  submarine  expeditioa 
projected — Details  of  the  adventure-^Its  entire  sncoess>^Death  of  GhiAppin- 
Vitelli — Deliberations  in  Holland  and  Zeland  concerning  the  renunciaUon 
<ft  Philip's  au^erity^Decfatration  at  Delft — Doubts  as  to  wMch  of  the 
Great  Powers  the  sovereignty  should  be  oflfered — Secret  intenmtioDal  rela- 
tions— Mission  to  England— Unsatisfootory  negotiations  with  EUzabeth— > 
Position  of  the  Gmnd  Commander — Siege  of  Zierickzee — Generosity  of 
Count  John— 'Desperate  project  of  the  Prince — Death  and  character  of 
BequcsoDS^ 

The  Council  of  Troubles,  or,  as  it  will  be  for  ever  denomi- 
nated in  history,  the  Council  of  Blood,  still  existed,  although 
the  Grand  Commander,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands, 
had  advised  his  sovereign  to  consent  to  the  immediate  abo- 
lition of  so  odious  an, institution.*  Philip,  accepting  the 
advice  of  his  Governor  and  his  cabinet,  had  accordingly 
authorized  him,  by  a  letter  of  the  1 0th  of  March,  1 574,  to  take 
that  step  if  he  continued  to  believe  it  advisable.f 

Requesens  had  made  use  of  this  pennission  to  extort 
money  from  the  obedient  portion  of  the  provinces.  An 
assembly  of  deputies  was  held  at  Brussels  on  the  7  th  of 
June,  1574,  and  there  was  a  tedious  interchange  of  protocols, 
reports,  and  remonstrances. J  The  estates,  not  satisfied 
with  tlie  extinction  of  a  tribunal  which  had  at  last  woi-n 
itself  out  by  its  own  violence,  and  had  become  inactive 

*  Leitrc  do  Requcsens  h  Philippe  II.,  Dec.  30,  1673,  apud  Gachard,  Notice, 
etc.,  24. 

t  Gachard,  Notice,  etc.,  24—26  X  Bor,  vlu.  517—523,  seq. 
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through  lack  of  victhnu,  insisted  on  greater'  conceBBions. 
They  demanded  the  deparnire  of  the  Spanish  ti'oops,  the 
establish iDent  of  a  coimcil  of  Netherlonders  in  Spain  for 
Netherland  affairs,  the  restoration  to  offices  m  the  jiro- 
vineeB,  of  uatiTSS  and  natives  only  ;*■  for  these  drawers  of 
documentB  thought  it  possible,  at  that  epoch,  to  recover  by 
pedantry  what  their  brethren  of  Holland  and  Zeland  were 
raaintaiDing  by  the  swoi-d.  It  was  not  llie  moment  for 
hiatorical  disquisition,  citations  from  Solomon,  nor  chop- 
ping of  logic ;  yet  with  such  lucuhi'ations  were  reams  of 
paper  filled,  and  days  and  weeks  occupied,-}'  The  result 
was  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  Grand  Com- 
mander obtained  but  little  money ;  the  estates  obtained 
none  of  their  demands  ;  and  the  Blood-Council  remained, 
as  it  were,  suspended  in  mid-air.  It  continued  to  transact 
business  at  intervals  daring  tl>e  administration  of  ile- 
quesena,  J  and  at  last,  after  nine  years  of  existence,  was 
destroyed  by  the  violent  imprisonment  of  the  Council  of 
State  at  Brussels.  This  event,  however,  belongs  to  a  sub- 
sequent page  of  this  histoiy. 

Noircarmes  had  argued,  from  the  tenor  of  Saints  Alde- 
gonJs's  letters,  that  the  Prince  would  be  ready  to  accept  his 
pardon  upon  almost  any  terms.  §  Noircarmee  was  dead,{| 
but  Sainte  Aldegonde  still  remained  in  prison,  veiy  anxious 
for  bis  release,  and  as  well  disposed  as  ever  to  render  ser- 
vices in  any  secret  negotiation.  It  will  be  recollected  that, 
at  the  capitulation  of  Middelburg,  it  had  been  distinctly 
slipulnted  by  the  Prince  that  Colonel  Mondragon  should  at 
once  effect  the  libei-ation  of  Sainte  Aldegonde,  with  certain 
other  prisoners,  or  himself  return  into  confinement  He 
had  done  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  patiiots  still 
languished  in  prison,  some  of  them  being  subjected  to  ex- 
ceedinf;ly  harsh  treatment,  but  Mondragon,  although  re-  . 
peatedly  summoned  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  by  the 
Prince,  to  return  to  captivity,  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
Grand  Commander  to  redeem  his  plodge.lF 

Sainte  Aldegonde  was  now  released  from  prison  upon  pa- 
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t  GBchurd,  Nutiee,  Btu.,^?,  SB,  andllD...  ^      . 

t  ODrTEBpondancsdeOuilliranioloTaflit.,  ilL  3M9— 373. 

II  Esdlod  Ui>rcb4th,  1574,  utUtreclit,  ofpobon, 
Bor,  -rii.  J92. 

K  VidaOseliavd.CorrMpcmaaiiOBdaGnilliininBla  T«cit,  il 
— T.— Compare  Oroen  tmi  Prinft,  AtoUi'I",  tta.,  y.  71',  W. 
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role,  and  despatched  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Prince  and 
estates.*    As  before,  he  was  instructed  that  two  points  were 
to  be  left  untouched — the  authority  of  the  King  and  the 
question  of  religion.j     The  result  of  negotiations  upon 
such  a  basis  was  easily  to  be  foreseen.    Breath,  time-,  and 
paper  were  profusely  wasted  and  nothing  gained.      The 
Prince  assured  his  friend,  as  he  had  done  secret  agents 
previously  sent  to  him,  that  he  was  himself  ready  to  leave 
the  land,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  confer  upon  it  the  bless- 
ing of  peace  ;  :J:  but  that  all  hopes  of  reaching  a  reasonable 
conclusion  from  the  premises  established  was  futile.     The 
envoy  treated  also  with  the  estates,  and  received  from  them 
in  return  an  elaborate  report  which  was  addressed  immedi- 
ately to  the  King.  §     The  style  of  this  paper  was  bold  and 
blunt,  its  substance  bitter  and  indigestible.     It  infoniied 
Philip,  what  he  had  heard  often  enough  before,  that  the  Spa- 
niards must  go  and  the  exiles  come  back,  the  inquisition 
be  abolished  and  the  ancient  privileges  restored,  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religion  renounce  its  supremacy,  and  the  reformed 
religion  receive  permission  to  exist  unmolested,  before  he 
could  call  himself  master  of  Holland.     "With  tJiis  paper, 
which  was  entrusted  to  Sainte  Aldegonde,  by  him  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  Grand  Commander,  who  was,  after  reading  it,  to 
forward  it  to  its  destination,  the  negotiator  retiuned  to  his 
prison  II     Thence  he  did  not  emerge  again  till  the  course 
of  events  released  him  upon  the  15th  of  October,  1574.11 

This  report  was  far  from  agreeable  to  the  Governor,  and 
it  became  the  object  of  a  fresh  correspondence  between  his 
confidential  agent,  Champagny,  and  the  learned  and  astute 
Junius  de  Jonge,  representative  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Governor  of  Veere.**  The  communication  of  De  Jonge 
consisted  of  a  brief  note  and  a  long  discourse.  The  note 
was  sharp  and  stinging,  the  discourse  elaborate  and  some- 
what pedantic.  Unnecessarily  historical  and  unmercifully 
extended,  it  was  yet  bold,  bitter,  and  eloquent.  The  pre- 
sence of  foreigners  was  proved  to  have  been,  from  the  be- 

*  Bor,  vii.  534.  Gachard,  Correspondance  de  Guillaume  le  Tacit.,  iii.  400, 
seq.  t  Ibid.     Ibid. 

t  "  Quant  k  lay  il  ^toit  content,  si  ceulz  1^  le  treuvoient  bon  de  se  retirer  du 
pays,  afin  que  tant  mieulz  ilz  puissent  parvenir  h  ce  que  dessus,"  etc. — Ga- 
chard,  Guillaume  le  Tacit.,  iii.  400.  §  Bor,  vii.  535. 

U  See  the  "  Vertooning"  in  Bor,  vii.  635,  seq. 

IT  Gachard,  Guillaume  le  Tacit.,  iii.  101.     Bor,  viL 
See  the  -con-espondence  in  Bor,  vii.  535,  536. 
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ginning  of  Philip's  reign,  tlie  curse  of  the  countiy.  Doctor 
Sonniua,  with  his  batch  of  bishops,  had  sowed  the  seed  of 
the  first  disorder.  A  prince,  niling  in  the  Nelherlands,  had 
no  right  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  petitions  of  his  subjects. 
If  he  did  so,  the  Hollanders  would  tell  him,  as  the  old 
woman  had  told  the  Emperor  Adiian,  that  the  potentate 
who  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  his  subjects, 
had  not  leisure  enough  to  be  a  sovereign.  While  Hotlaod 
refused  to  bow  its  neck  to  the  inquisition,  the  King  of  Spain 
dreaded  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  Pope.  The  Hol- 
landers would,  with  pleasure,  emancipate  Philip  from  his 
own  thraldom,  but  it  was  absurd  that  he,  who  was  liimself 
a  slave  to  another  potentate,  should  affect  unlimited  control 
over  a  free  people.  It  was  Philip's  councillors,  not  the  Hol- 
landers, who  were  his  real  enemies ;  for  it  was  they  who 
held  him  in  the  subjection  by  which  liis  power  was  neutral- 
ized and  his  crown  degraded.* 

It  may  be  supposed  that  many  long  pages,  conceived  in 
this  spirit  and  e.ipressed  with  great  ylgor,  would  hardly 
smooth  the  way  for  the  more  oiEcial  negotiations  which 
were  soon  to  take  place,  yet  Doctor  Junius  fairly  and  faith- 
fully represented  the  seutiment  of  his  nation. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Doctor  Elbevtus  Leoninus, 
professor  of  Louvain,  togeUier  with  Hugo  Eonte,  ex-pen- 
sionary of  Middelburg,  was  commissioned  by  the  Grand 
Commander  to  treat  secretly  with  the  Prince.f  He  was, 
however,  not  found  very  tractable  when  the  commissioners 
opened  the  subject  of  bis  own  pardon  and  reconciliation 
with  the  King,  and  he  absolutely  refused  to  treat  at  all  ex- 
cept with  Ihe  co-operation  of  the  estates.  J  He,  moreover, 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  "pai-don"  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  never  done  anything  requiring  his  Majesty's 
forgiveness.  K  adversity  should  visit  him,  he  cared  but 
little  for  it;  he  had  lived  long  enough,  he  said,  and  should 
die  with  some  glory,  regretting  the  disorders  and  oppres- 
sions which  had  taken  place,  but  conscious  that  it  had  not 
been  in  his  power  to  remedy  them.  When  reminded  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  King's  power,  he  replied  that  he 
knew  his  Majesty  to  be  very  mighty,  but  that  thei'e  waa  a 

*  Eoa  tba  disconiaD  of  JuniuB  in  Bar,  viL  536—641. 

t  The  lettoTB  and  itocumenla  concerning  thia  looret  negotlntion  stb  pnb- 
liahed  in  Gachsrd,  QuiliauiuB  ie  TodC,  iii.  403—430.     E«  also  Bor,  vii.  ESS. 

I  Bee  the  account  b;  Boats,  in  Oacbird,  CorreBpondHncs  ie  GuillBUme  le 
TttciL,  iii.  378,  37B, 
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King  more  powerful  8tilI-*-*eyeii  God  the  Creator;  who,  as< 
he  humbly  hoped,  was  upon  his  side> 

At  a  subsequent  interview  with  Hugo  Bonta,  the  Piiiiee 
declared  it  almost  impossible  for  himself  or  the  •  estates  to 
hold  any  formal  communication  with  the  Spanish  govern* 
ment,  as  such  communications  were  not  safe.     No  trust 
could  be  reposed  either  in  safe-conducts  or  hostages.  Faith 
had  been  too  often  broken  by  the  administration.     The' 
promise  made  by  the  Duchess  of  Farma  to  the  nobles,  and 
afterwards  violated,  the  recent  treachery  of  Mondragon,  the- 
return  of  three  exchanged  prisoners  £rom  the  Hague,  who 
died  next  day  of  poison  administered  before  Aeir  release, 
the  frequent  attempts  upon  his  own  life— cdl  such  constantly^** 
recurring  crimes  made  it  douhtfnU  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Prince,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  commissioners 
to  treat  with  his  Majesty's  government.    AH  would   fear 
assassination,  afterwards  to  be  disavowed  by  the  King  and 
pai'doned  by  thePope.f    After  much  convcfrsation  in  this 
vein,  the  Prince  gave  the  Spanish  agents  warning  that  he 
might  eventually  be  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  some 
foreign  power  for  the  provincest     In  this  connection  he 
made  use  of  the  memorable  metaphor,  so  often  repeated 
afterwards,  that  '*  the  comitry  was  a  beauttfiil  damsel^  -who 
certainly  did  not  lack  suitors  able  and  willing  to  accept  her 
and  defend  her  against  the  world. "J     As  to  the  matter  of 
religion,  he  said  he  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  be  settled  by 
the  estates-general ;  but  doubted  whether  anything  short  of . 
entire  liberty  of  worship  would  ever  satisfy  the  people.  § 

Subsequently  there  were  held  other  conferences,  between 
the  Prince  and  Doctor  Leoninus,  with  a  similar  result,  all 
attempts  proving  fruitless  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his 
position  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  or  to  accept  a  pardon 
on  any  terms  save  the  departure  of  the  foreign  troops,  the 
assembling  of  the  estates-general,  and  entire  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. Even  if  he  were  willing  to  concede  the  religions- 
question  himself,  he  observed  that  it  was  idle  to  hope  either 
from  the  estates  or  people  a  hand's-breadlh  of  concession 
upon  that  point.  Leoninus  was  subsequently  admitted  to 
a>  secret  conferenee  with  the  estates  of  Holland,  whei-e  his 

*  See  the  acoonnt  by  Bonte,  in  Gkiofaard. — CorrGsponcbnee  de  Guillaaxne  le 
Ta«it.,  iii.  378, 379,  380.  t  Ibid.,  383» 

X  Ibid.,  387.— Compare  Bor,  viii:  613. 
I  Correspondance  de  Guillaumo  lo  Tacit.,  iii.  387.— Compaw  Borv  viii,  Siy. 
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represehtations  were  firmly  met  by  the  same  argmneuts  as 
those  already  used  by  the  Prince.* 

These  proceedings  on  the  part  pf  Sainte  Aldegonde.Glurai- 
pagny,  Junius,  and  Elbertus  Leoninas  estendeil  through  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn  of  1574,  and  were  not  tenrii- 
nated  until  January  of  the  following  year. 

Changes  fast  becoming  necessary  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces,  were  also  undertaken  during  this 
year.  Hitherto  the  Prince  had  esercised  his  power  under 
the  convenient  fiction  of  the  Kmg's  authority,  systematically 
conducting  the  rebellion  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  and 
as  hia  Majesty's  stallholder.  By  this  proceaB  an  immense 
power  was  lodged  in  his  hands ;  nothing  less,  indeed,  than 
the  supreme  executive  and  legislative  functions  of  the  land; 
while,  since  the  revolt  had  become,  as  it  were,  perpetual, 
ample  but  anomalous  functions  had  been  additionally  thrust 
upon  him  by  the  estates  and  by  the  general  voice  of  the 

The  two  provinces,  even  while  depri^-ed  of  Harlem  and 
Amsterdam,  now  raised  two  hundred  aud  ten  thousand  florins 
monthly,^  whereas  Alva  had  never  been  able  to  estractfrom 
Holland  more  than  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand 
florins  yearly.  They  paid  alt  rather  than  pay  a  tenth.  In 
consequence  of  this  liberality,  the  cities  insensibly  acquired 
a  greater  influence  in  the  government.  The  coming  contest 
between  the  eentriliigal  (iristocralic  principle,  represented 
by  these  corporations,  and  the  central  popular  authority  of 
the  stadholder,  was  already  foreshadowed,  but  at  first  the 
estates  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Prince.  They 
even  ui^ed  upon  him  more  power  than,  he  desired,  and  de- 
clined functions  which  he  wished  them  to  exercise.     On  the 


IB  de  Qnillaume  Is  Tiidt,  iii.  403—430.     Bor.vii. 


*  Gacb&r^l,  CoirasrioiHlan 
565,:iuq.— CuminrsHaafd,  u.  9uu,iui ;  wagDnaer,  a.  vu.  zo — vt.  ewe  aiso 
n  Tdiy  amiilc  mumulr  of  tbe  iliatingaished  ecbolu' iiadillplonutlBt,'i.lbert  do 
Leoon-  (or  Elburtns  LnoniniiB),  b;  J.  P.  Vau  Cappelle.  Bijdragen  tot  da  Go*. 
iL  Nediii'L,  I— 201.  He  begsD  hia  aotiTo  life  u  W  prafeHorat  Loonila,  In 
iibicli  city  be  nurriad  B^irUant  ds  Hhie,  nilb  whom  lie  lirat  man  tlisn  Sfb;- 
two  yesra.  The  iadj-,  howerar,  soeina  not  to  havB  plnod  away  aflor  tba  tacml- 
OBtdun  of  tblB  wedlott  ol  mwo  thmi  balf  a  iMntuiy ;  tor  slia  snrrivad  her 
bosband  Vtiiig-ilx  yean.  Tbo  blognipliei-  Bhrtwdlj-  BUBpectn,  Uiei'eforO,  that 
she  must  base  been  a  "  ctry  yomg  mitt  lo/im  as  tM»  married."  "  Dlt  lutieja 
mODt  iingieerjongilja  geweeBt.losii  Leaniutu  ntuli  met  baar  in  bet  Lnwdljk 
bogrf."— V.  d«  Cappdlo,  fl3,  note  8.  He  wiu  bora  at  Bommd  lu  ISIfl  or  1680, 
anil  Aiad  In  1698.  full  of  ycsve  and  bDnani,  His  public  Berrloea,  on  n 
important  dccsb!diib,  will  bo  often  allofled  to  lu  siibseqaant  V^S^^ 

t  Kanol.  HoIL.Uar.  ISimai?,  1576, 1)L  10,16. 
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7th  of  September,  1573,  it  had  been  formally  proposed  by 
the  general  council  to  confer  a  regular  and  unlimited  dicta- 
torship upon  him,*  but  in  the  course  of  a  year  from  that 
time,  the  cities  had  begun  to  feel  their  increasing  import- 
ance, f  Moreover,  while  growing  more  ambitious,  they  be- 
came less  liberal. 

The  Prince,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  cities, 
brought  the  whole  subject  before  an  assembly  of  the  estates 
of  Holland,  on  the  20th  October,  1574.  He  stated  the  in- 
conveniences produced  by  the  anomalous  condition  of  the 
government.  He  complained  that  the  common  people  had 
often  fallen  into  the  error  that  the  money  raised  for  public 
purposes  had  been  levied  for  his  benefit  only,  and  that  they 
had,  therefore,  been  less  willing  to  contribute  to  the  taxes. 
As  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils,  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation of  all  the  powers  with  which  he  was  clothed,  so  that 
the  estates  might  then  take  the  government,  which  they 
could  exercise  without  conflict  or  control.  For  himself,  he 
had  never  desired  power,  except  as  a  means  of  being  useful 
to  his  country,  and  he  did  not  offer  his  resignation  from 
imwillingness  to  stand  by  the  cause,  but  from  a  hearty  desire 
to  save  it  from  disputes  among  its  friends.  He  was  ready 
now,  as  ever,  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  the  land.  J 

This  straightforward  language  produced  an  instantaneous 
effect.  They  were  embarrassed,  for  they  did  not  like  to 
relinquish  the  authority  which  they  had  begun  to  relish,"  nor 
to  accept  the  resignation  of  a  man  who  was  indispensable. 
They  felt  that  to  give  up  William  of  Orange  at  that  time 
was  to  accept  the  Spanish  yoke  for  ever.  At  an  assembly 
held  at  Delft  on  the  12th  of  November,  1574,  they  accord- 
ingly requested  him  "to  continue  in  his  blessed  government, 
with  the  council  established  near  him,"  §  and  for  this  end 
they  formally  offered  to  him,  "  under  the  name  of  Governor 
or  Regent,"  absolute  power,  authority,  and  sovereign  com- 
mand. In  particular  they  conferred  on  him  the  entire 
control  of  all  the  ships  of  war,  hitherto  reserved  to  the  dif- 
ferent cities,  together  with  the  right  to  dispose  of  all  prizea 

♦  Kluit,  Hist.  HoU.  Stoatsreg.,  dl.  i.  86. 

t  Kluit,  i.  78,  et  seq.     Wagenaer,  vii.  6,  6. 

t  Resol.  Holl.,  Oct.  20,  Nov.  1,  bl.  148—176.      Kluit,  d.  i.  96, 97.     Wage- 
naer, vii.  10,  11. 

§  Resol.  Holl.,  Nov.  1674,  bl.  178.    Wagenaer,  vii.  11, 12, 13.    Kluit,  91, 
9S,  d.  1. 
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and  all  moneys  raised  for  the  support  of  fleets.  They 
gave  him  also  iinlimited  power  over  the  domains;  they 
agreed  that  all  magistracies,  militia  bands,  guilds,  and  com- 
munities, should  make  solemn  oath  to  contribute  taxes  and 
to  receive  garrisons,  exactly  as  the  Prince,  with  his  council, 
should  ordain :  but  they  made  it  a  condition  that  the  estates 
should  be  convened  and  consulted  upon  requests,  imposi- 
tions, and  upon  all  changes  in  the  governing  body.  Itwas 
also  stipulated  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  of 
the  exchequer,  with  other  high  officers,  should  be  appointed 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  estates.* 

The  Prince  expressed  himself  willing  to  accept  the 
government  upon  these  terms.  He,  however,  demanded  an 
allowance  of  forty-five  thousand  florins  monthly  for  the  army 
expenses  and  other  current  outlays,  f  Here,  however,  the 
estates  refused  their  consent.  In  a  mercantile  spirit,  un- 
worthy tlie  occasion  and  the  man  with  whom  they  were 
dealing,  they  endeavored  to  chaffer  where  they  should  have 
been  only  too  willing  to  comply,  and  they  attempted  to  re- 
duce the  reasonabledemandof  the  Prince  to  thirty  thousand 
florins.  I  The  Prince  denounced  the  niggardliness  of  the 
estates  in  the  strongest  language,  and  declared  that  he  would 
rather  leave  the  country  for  ever,  with  the  maintenance  of 
his  own  honor,  than  accept  the  government  upon  such  dis- 
graceful terms.  5  The  estates,  disturbed  by  his  vehemence, 
and  struck  with  its  justice,  instantly,  and  without  further 
deliberation,  consented  to  his  demand.  They  granted  the 
forty-five  thousand  florins  monthly,  and  the  Prince  assumed 
the  government,  thus  remodelled.  [| 

During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  the  year  1574, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  had  been  actively  exerting  himself 
to  bring  about  a  pacification  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was 
certainly  sincere,  for  an  excellent  reason.  "  The  Emperor 
maintains,"  said  Saint  Goard,  French  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  "  that  if  peace  is  not  made  with  Uie  Beggars,  the 
Empire  will  depart  from  tlie  house  of  Austria,  and  that  such 

*  flcwil.  Holl.  Klnit,  Wagonaer,  nbl  Bup.  Groea  v.  Friiial.,  Arehitea, 
oto.,v.  BO— (14. 

t  Hoanl.  HoJl.,NoT.13nndaB,1671,hI.  196,207,203.     Kliiit,  i.  10],  102. 
1  licBoL  HblL,  Not.  25, 1374, 1)1.  207. 208. 

I  RuBDl.  HoD.,  Nov.  25.  1B71,  bl.  208. 

II  TliBymada  the  offer  o(  thirty  thcraasnd  in  the  mominj.  Mid  grnntod  tha 
whole  dsmaqd  in  tho  aflonioon  of  tho  35th  Nor.— RbboI.  HoU..  Nor.  S5, 1574, 
bJ.  19B— 208.  Kloit,  Holl.  StaBtsirg.,  i.  103.  Wagemier,  vii.  13,  14.  Grota 
r.  Pcinst.,  Archlres,  et«.,  r.  90— M. 
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IS  the  determination  of  the  ekcUHrs.**  4"  On  the  o&er  hand, 
if  Philip  were  not  weary  of  the  war,  at  any  rate  his  means 
for  carrying  it  on  were  diminishing  daily,  fieqnesens  conld 
raise  no  money  in  the  Netherlands  ;f  his  secretary  T^rote  to 
Spain,  that  the  exchequer  was  at  its  last  gasp,  and  ite 
cabinet  of  Madrid  was  at  its  wits*  end,  and  ahnost  inca- 
pable of  raising  ways  and  means.  The  peace  party  was 
obtaining  the  upper  hand ;  the  fierce  policy  of  Alva  regarded 
with  increasing  disfavor.  **  The  people  here,"  wrote  Saint 
Goard  from  Madrid,  "are  completely  desperate,  whaterer 
pains  they  take  to  put  a  good  hce  on  the  matter.  They 
desire  most  earnestly  to  treat,  without  losing  their  charac- 
ter." It  seemed,  nevertheless,  impossible  for  Philip  to  hend 
his  neck.  The  hope  of  wearing  the  imperial  crown  had 
alone  made  his  bigotiy  feasible.  To  less  potent  infiuenoes 
it  was  adamant ;  and  even  now,  with  an  impoverished  ex- 
chequer, and  after  seven  years  of  unsuccessful  warfare,  his 
purpose  was  not  less  rigid  than  at  first.  '*  The  Hollanders 
demand  liberty  of  conscience,'*  said  Saint  Goard,  ''to 
which  the  King  will  never  consent,  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken.": 

As  for  Orange,  he  was  sincerely  in  favor  of  peace — ^but  not 
a  dishonorable  peace,  in  which  should  be  renounced  all  the 
objects  of  the  war.  He  was  far  from  sanguine  on  the 
subject,  for  he  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Philip  too  accurately  to  believe  much  more  in  the 
success  of  the  present  than  in  that  of  the  past  efforts  of 
Maximilian.  He  was  pleateed  that  his  brother-in-law.  Count 
Schwartzburg,  had  been  selected  as  the  Emperor's  agent  in 
the  affair,  but  expressed  his  doubts  whether  much  good 
would  come  of  the  proposed  negotiations.  Remembering 
the  many  traps  which  in  times  past  had  been  set  by  Philip 
and  his  father,  he  feared  that  the  present  transaction  might 
likewise  prove  a  ^are.  "  We  have  not  forgotten  the  words 
*  ewig'  and  *  einig*  in  the  treaty  with  Landgrave  Philip,"  he 
wrote ;  "  at  the  same  time  we  beg  to  assure  his  Imperial 
Majesty  that  we  desire  nothing  more  than  a  good  peace, 
tending  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects."  § 

This  was  his  language  to  his  brother,  in  a  letter  which 
was  meant  to  be  shown  to  the  Emperor.    In  anothei*,  written 

*  Archives  et  Correspondance,  v.  81.  t  H^id.,  v.  28 — 32, 
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on  tlie  same  day,  he  explained  himself  with  more  cleainess 
and  stated  his  distrust  with  more  energy.  There  were  no 
Papists  left,  except  a  few  ecclesiastics,  he  said,  so  much  had 
the  numher  of  the  Reformers  been  augmented,  through  the 
singular  grace  of  God.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  a  measure,  dooming  all  who  were  not 
Catholics  to  exile,  could  be  entertained.  None  would  change 
their  religion,  and  none  would  consent,  voluntarily,  to  aban- 
don for  ever  their  homes,  friends,  and  property.  "  Such  a 
peace,"  he  said,  "would  be  poor  and  pitiable  indeed."* 

These,  then,  were  the  sentiments  of  the  parties  now 
about  to  negotiate.  The  mediator  was  anxious  for  a  settle- 
ment, because  the  interests  of  the  imperial  house  required 
it.  The  King  of  Spain  was  desirous  of  peace,  but  was  im- 
willing  to  concede  ^a  hair.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was 
equally  anxious  to  terminate  the  war,  but  was  determined 
not  to  abandon  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  under- 
taken. A  favorable  result,  therefore,  seemed  hardly  possi- 
ble. A  whole  people  claimed  the  liberty  to  stay  at  home 
and  practise  the  Protestant  religion,  while  tlieir  King 
asserted  the  right  to  banish  them  for  ever,  or  to  bum  tbem 
if  they  remained.  The  parties  seemed  too  far  apart  to  be 
brought  together  by  the  most  elastic  compromise.  The 
Prince  addressed  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  Hol- 
land, tlien  in  session  at  Dort,  reminding  them  that,  although 
peace  was  desirable,  it  might  be  more  dangerous  than  war, 
and  entreating  them,  therefore,  to  conclude  no  treaty  which 
should  be  inconsistent  with  the  privileges  of  the  country 
and  their  duty  to  God.f 

It  was  now  resolved  that  all  the  votes  of  the  assembly 
should  consist  of  five :  one  for  the  nobles  and  large  cities  of 
Holland,  one  for  the  estates  of  Zeland,  one  for  the  small 
cities  of  Holland,  one  for  the  citiesBommel and Buren,  and 
the  fifth  for  William,  of  Orange.J  The  Prince  thus  effectually 
held  in  his  hands  three  votes— .his  own ;  that  of  the  small 
cities,  which  through  his  means  only  had  been  admitted  to 
the  assembly ;  and  thirdly,  that  of  uBuren,  the  capital  of  his 
son's  earldom.  He  thus  exercised  a  eontrolling  influence 
over  the  coming  deliberations.  The  ten  commissioners, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  estates  for  the  peace  negotia- 

*  Archives  et  CoiTespondanco^v.  73,  74. 
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tions,  were  all  his  friends.  Among  them  were  Sainte  Aide- 
gonde,  Paul  Buis,  Charles  Boisot,  and  Doctor  Junius^  The 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Spanish  government  were  Leoninus, 
the  Seigneur  de  Eassinghem,  Cornelius  Suis,  and  Arnold 
Sasbout.* 

The  proceedings  were  opened  at  Breda  upon  the  3rd  of 
March,  1575.f  The  royal  commissioners  took  the  initiative, 
requesting  to  be  informed  what  complaints  the  estates  had 
to  make,  and  offering  to  remove,  if  possible,  all  grievances 
which  they  might  be  suffering.  The  states*  commissioners 
replied  that  they  desired  nodiing,  in  the  first  place,  but  an 
answer  to  the  petition  which  they  had  already  presented  to 
the  King.  This  was  the  paper  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sainte 
Aldegonde  during  the  informal  negotiations  of  the  preceding 
year.  An  answer  was  accordingly  given,  but  couched  in  such 
vague  and  general  language  as  to  be  quite  without  meaning. 
The  estates  then  demanded  a  categorical  reply  to  the  two 
principal  demands  in  the  petition,  namely,  the  departure  of 
the  foreign  troops  and  the  assembling  of  the  states-general. 
They  were  asked  what  they  understood  by  foreigners  and 
by  the  assembly  of  states-general.  They  replied  that  by 
foreigners  they  meant  those  who  were  not  natives,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Spaniards.  By  the  estates-general  they  meant 
the  same  body  before  which,  in  1555,  Charles  had  resigned 
his  sovereignty  to  Philip.  The  royal  commissioners  made 
an  extremely  imsatisfactory  answer,  concluding  with  a  re- 
quest that  all  cities,  fortresses,  and  castles,  then  in  the  power 
of  the  estates,  together  with  all  their  artillery  and  vessels  of 
war,  should  be  delivered  to  the  King.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
worship,  it  was  also  distinctly  stated,  was  to  be  re-established 
at  once  exclusively  throughout  the  Netherlands  ;  those  of 
the  reformed  religion  receiving  permission,  for  that  time 
only,  to  convert  their  property  into  cash  within  a  certain 
time,  and  to  depart  the  country.^ 

Orange  and  the  estates  made  answer  on  the  21st  March. 
It  could  not  be  called  hard,  they  said,  to  require  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Spanish  troops,  for  this  had  been  granted  in 
1559,  for  less  imperious  reasons.  The  estates  had,  indeed, 
themselves  made  use  of  foreigners,  but  those  foreigners  had 

*  Resol.  Holl.,  Feb.  12, 1675,  bL  49—59. 
t  Bor,  viii.  697. 

t  Resol.  HoU.,  Maai-t  7, 1575,  bl.  121, 122, 123, 125.    Maarfc  17,  I575    bl. 
158,  et  seq.    Bor,  viii.  597,  sqq.    Wagenaer,  vii.  31.  ' 
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never  been  allowed  to  participate  in  the  government  With 
regfti-d  to  the  assembly  of  the  states-general,  that  body  had 
always  enjoyed  the  right  of  advising  with  the  sovereign  on 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and  on  general  measures  of 
government.  Now  it  was  only  thought  necessary  to  sum- 
mon them,  in  order  that  they  might  give  their  consent  to 
the  King's  "  requests."  Touching  the  deliverj-  of  ctliea  and 
citadels,  artillery  and  ships,  the  proposition  was  pronounced 
to  resemble  that  made  by  the  vrolves  to  the  sheep,  in  the 
fable —that  the  dogs  should  be  delivered  up.  as  a  preliminair 
to  a  lasting  peace.  It  was  unreasonable  to  request  the  Hol- 
landers to  abandon  their  religion  or  their  country.  The  re- 
proach of  heresy  was  unjust,  for  they  still  held  to  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  wishing  only  to  purify  it  of  its 
abuses.  Moreover,  it  was  certainly  more  cruel  to  expel  a 
whole  population  than  to  dismiss  three  or  four  thousand 
Spaniards  who  for  seven  long  years  bad  been  eating  their 
fill  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces.  It  would  be  impos- 
Eible  for  the  exiles  to  dispose  of  their  property,  for  all  would, 
by  the  proposed  measure,  be  sellers,  while  there  would  be  no 
purchasers.* 

The  royal  plenipotentiaries,  mailing  answer  to  this  com- 
munication upon  the  1st  of  April,  signified  a  willingness 
that  tlie  Spanish  soldiers  should  depart,  if  the  states  would 
consent  to  disband  their  own  foreign  tixjops.  They  were  like- 
wise in  favor  of  assembling  the  states-general,  but  could  not 
permit  any  change  in  the  religion  of  the  country.  His 
Majesty  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  true  worship  at  the  mo- 
ment of  assuming  the  sovereignty.  The  dissenters  might, 
however,  he  allowed  a  period  of  sis  months  in  which  to 
leave  the  land,  and  eight  or  ten  years  for  the  sale  of  their 
property.  After  the  heretics  had  all  depai-ted,  his  Majesty 
did  not  doubt  that  trade  and  manufactures  would  flourish 
again,  along  with  the  old  religion.  As  for  the  Spanish  in- 
quisition, there  was  not.  and  there  never  had  been,  any  in- 
tention of  establishing  it  in  the  Netherlands.  \ 

No  doubt  there  was  something  specious  in  this  paper.  It 
appeared  to  contain  considerable  concessions.  The  Prince 
and  estates  had  claimed  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards.  It 
was  now  promised  that  they  should  depart.     They  had  de- 

■  KmoL  HoU.,  Mnart  SI,  1575,  lil.  1G6.     Bor,  viii.  5110.     WnernMr,  vii. 
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manded  the  aseembling  of  the  states-general.  It  was  now 
promised  that  they  should  assemble.  They  had  denooneed 
the  inquisition.  It  was  now  averred  that  the  Spanish  in- 
quisition was  not  to  be  established. 

Nevertheless,  the  commissioners  of  the  Prince  were  not 
deceived  by  such  artifices.  There  was  no  parity  between 
the  cases  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  and  of  the  troops  in  ser- 
vice of  the  estates.  To  assemble  the  estates-general  was 
idle,  if  they  were  to  be  forbidden  the  settlement  of  the 
great  question  at  issue.  With  regard  to  the  Spanish  in- 
quisition, it  mattered  little  whether  the  slaughter-house 
were  called  Spanish  or  Flemish,  or  simply  the  Blood- 
Council.  It  was,  however,  necessary  for  the  states*  com- 
missioners to  consider  their  reply  very  carefully ;  for  the 
royal  plenipotentiaries  had  placed  themseWes  upon  specious 
grounds.  It  was  not  enough  to  feel  that  the  King  s  go- 
vernment was  paltering  with  them ;  it  was  likewise  neces- 
sary for  the  states*  agents  to  impress  this  fact  upon  the 
people. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  deliberations.  Meantime, 
Count  Schwartzburg,  reluctantly  accepting  the  conviction 
that  the  religious  question  was  an  insiurmountable  obstacle 
to  a  peace,  left  the  provinces  for  Germany.*  The  last  pro- 
positions of  the  government  plenipotentiaries  had  been  «ds- 
cu&sei  in  the  councils  of  the  various  cities, f  so  that  the 
reply  of  the  Prince  and  estates  was  delayed  until  the  1st  of 
June.  They  admitted,  in  this  communication,  that  the 
offer  to  restore  ancient  privileges  had  an  agreeable  sound ; 
but  regi'etted  that  if  the  whole  population  were  to  be 
banished,  there  would  be  but  few  to  derive  advantage  from 
the  restoration.  If  the  King  would  put  an  end  to  religious 
persecution,  he  would  find  as  much  loyalty  in  the  provinces 
as  his  forefathers  had  found.  It  was  out  of  the  question, 
they  said,  for  the  states  to  disarm  and  to  deliver  up  theur 
strong  places,  before  the  Spanish  soldiery  had  retired,  and 
before  peace  had  been  established.  It  was  their  wish  to 
leave  the  question  of  religion,  together  with  aU  other  dis- 
puted matters,  to  the  decision  of  the  assembly.  Were  it 
possible,  in  the  meantime,  to  devise  any  effectual  method 
for  restraining  hostilities,  it  would  gladly  be  embraced.  | 

•  Bor,  viii.  606,  604.  t  Wagenaer,  vii.  43. 
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On  the  8ih  of  July,  tha  royal  commiaaioriers  inquired 
what  guarantee  tbe  stale!  would  be  willing  to  give,  that  the 
decision  of  the  general  assembly,  whatever  it  might  be, 
should  be  olteyed.  The  demand  was  answered  by  another, 
in  which  the  King's  agents  were  questioned  as  to  their  own 
guarantees.  Hereupon  it  was  stated  that  hia  Majesty  would 
give  his  word  and' sign  manual,  together  with  tbe  word  and 
signature  of  the  Emperor  into  the  bargain.  In  exchange 
foi'  these  promisea,  tiie  Prince  and  estates  were  expected  to 
give  tlieir  own  oaths  and  seals,  together  with  a  number  of 
hostages,  Over  and  above  this,  they  were  requested  to  de- 
liver up  the  cities  of  Brill  and  Enkhuioen,  Flushing  and 
Ai'nemuyde."  Tha  disparity  of  such  guarantees  was  ridica- 
lous.  The  royal  word,  even  when  strengthened  by  the  im- 
perial promise,  and  confirRied  by  the  autographs  of  Philip 
and  MaximiUaii,  was  not  so  solid  a  security,  in  the  opinion 
of  Netherlaiiders,  as  to  outweigh  four  cities  in  Holiand  and 
Zeland.  with  all  their  population  and  wealth.  To  give  col- 
lateral jjledges  and  hostages  upon  one  side,  while  the  Sing 
offered  none,  was  to  assign  a  superiority  to  the  rayal  word, 
over  that  of  the  Princ«  and  the  estates,  which  there  was  no 
disposition  to  recognize.  Moreo\'er,  it  was  very  cogently 
iirged  that  to  give  up  tha  cities  was  to  give  as  security  for 
the  contract,  some  of  ths  principal  eonti-aoting  parties,  t 

This  closed  the  negotiations.  The  provincial  plenipo- 
teniiaries  took  their  leave  by  a  paper  dated  13lh  July,  15T5, 
wliich  recapitulated  the  main  incidents  of  the  conference. 
They  expressed  their  deep  regret  that  his  Majesty  should 
insist  so  firmly  on  the  banishment  of  the  Keformers,  for  it 
was  unjust  to  reserve  the  provinces  to  tlie  sole  use  of  a 
small  number  of  Catholics.  They  lamented  that  the  pro- 
position whieh  had  been  made,  to  refer  the  religious  ques- 
tion to  the  estates,  had  neither  been  loyally  accepted,  nor 
candidly  refiised.  They  infeiTed,  therefore,  (hat  the  object 
of  the  royal  government  bad  been  to  amuse  the  states, 
while  time  was  thus  gained  for  reducing  the  country  into  a 
slavery  more  abject  fltan  any  which  bad  yet  existed. ;  On 
the  other  hand,  the  royal  commissioners  as  solemnly 
averred  that  tlie  whole  responsibility  for  the  fiulure  of  the 
negotiations  bel(»>ged  to  the  estates.  ^ 

-  KbkiL  HolL ,  J11I7  B,  16T3,  bl.  47. 
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It  Tiras  the  general  opinion  in  the  insurgent  provinces 
that  the  government  had  heen  insincere  from  the  beginnings 
and  had  neither  expected  nor  desired  to  conclude  a  peace. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Philip  was  sincere ;  so  far  as 
it  could  be  called  sincerity  to  be  willing  to  conclude  a  peace, 
if  the  provinces  would  abandon  the  main  objects  of  the 
war.*  With  his  impoverished  exchequer,  and  ruin  threat- 
ening his  whole  empire,  if  this  mortal  combat  should  be 
continued  many  years  longer,  he  could  have  no  motive  for 
further  bloodshed,  provided  all  heretics  should  consent  to 
abandon  the  country.  As  usual,  however,  he  left  his 
agents  in  the  dark  as  to  his  real  intentions.  Even  Beque- 
sens  was  as  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  King's  secret  purposes 
as  Margaret  of  Parma  had  ever  been  in  former  times,  f 
Moreover,  the  Grand  Commander  and  the  government  had, 
after  all,  made  a  great  mistake  in  their  diplomacy.  The 
estates  of  Brabant,  although  strongly  desirous  that  the 
Spanish  troops  should  be  withdra¥m,  were  equally  stanch 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  many  of 
the  southern  provinces  entertained  the  same  sentiments. 
Had  the  Governor,  therefore,  taken  the  states*  commis- 
sioners at  their  word,  and  left  the  decision  of  the  religious 
question  to  the  general  assembly,  he  might  perhaps  have 
found  the  vote  in  his  favor.  I  In  this  case,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  party  would  have  been 
placed  in  a  very  awkward  position.  § 

*  See  Klaifc,  Hisfc.  der  Holl.  Staatsreg.,  I.  90,  91,  note  34. — Compare  the 
remarks  of  Groen  v.  Prinst,  Archives,  etc.,  v.  259 — 262  ;  Bor,  viii.  606, 615  • 
Meteren,  V.  100;  Hoofd,  x.  410. — Ck)unt  John  of  Nassau  was  distrostf id  and 
disdainful  from  the  beginning.  Against  bis  brother's  loyalty  and  the  stnught- 
forward  intentions  of  the  estates,  he  felt  that  the  whole  force  of  the  Macchia- 
velli  system  of  policy  would  be  brotight  to  bear  with  great  effect.  He  felt 
that  the  object  of  the  King's  party  was  to  temporize,  to  confuse,  and  to  de- 
ceive. He  did  not  believe  them  capable  of  conceding  the  real  object  in  dis- 
pute, but  he  feared  lest  they  might  obscure  the  judgment  of  the  plain  and 
well-meaning  people  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  AUuding  to  the  constant 
attempts  made  to  poison  himself  and  his  brother,  he  likens  the  pretended  ne- 
gotiations to  Venetian  drugs,  by  which  eyesight,  hearing,  feeling,  and  intellect 
were  destroyed.  Under  this  pernicious  influence,  the  luckless  people  would 
not  perceive  the  fire  burning  around  them,  but  would  shrink  at  a  rustling  leaf. 
Not  comprehending  then  the  tendency  of  their  own  acts,  they  would  "  lay 
bare  their  own  backs  to  the  rod,  and  bring  faggots  for  their  own  funeral  pile  *' 
— Archives,  etc.,  v.  131 — 137. 
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The  intcnial  govemment  of  tlie  insurgent  provinces  had 
remained  upon  the  footing  which  we  have  seen  established 
in  the  autumn  of  1574,  but  in  the  course  ol'  this  summer 
(1575),  however,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  union  of 
Holland  and  Zeland,  under  the  authority  of  Orange.  The 
selfisli  principle  of  municipal  aristocracy,  which  had  tended 
to  keep  asunder  these  various  groups  of  cities,  was  now  re- 
pressed by  the  energy  of  the  Prince,  and  the  strong  deter- 
mination  of  the  people. 

In  April,  1576,  certain  articles  of  union  between  Holland 
and  Zoland  were  proposed,  and  six  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  an  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
two  provinces.  This  ordinance  was  accepted  in  general 
assembly  of  both,*  It  was  in  twenty  articles.  It  declared 
that,  during  the  war,  the  Prince,  as  sovereign,  should  have 
absolute  power  in  all  matters  concerning  the  defence  of  the 
country'.  He  was  to  appoint  militaiy  officers,  high  and 
low,  establish  and  remove  garrisons,  punish  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  war.  He  was  to  regulate  the  expendi- 
ture of  all  money  voted  by  the  estates.  He  was  to  main- 
tain the  law,  in  lie  King's  name,  aa  Count  of  Holland,  and 
to  appoint  all  judicial  officers  upon  nominations  by  the 
estates.  He  was,  at  the  usual  times,  to  appoint  and  renew 
the  magistracies  of  tbe  cities,  according  to  their  constitu- 
tions. He  was  to  protect  the  exercise  of  the  Evangelical 
Eeformed  religion,  and  to  suppreaa  the  exercue  of  the  Roman 
religion,}  without  permitting,  however,  that  search  should 
he  made  into  the  creed  of  any  person.  A  deliberative  and 
executive  council,  by  which  the  jealousy  of  the  corporations 
had  intended  to  hamper  his  government,  did  not  come  hito 
more  than  nominal  existence.  \ 

The  articles  of  union  having  been  agreed  upon,  the 
Prince,  desiring  an  unfettered  expression  of  the  national 
will,  wished  the  ordinance  to  be  laid  before  the  people  in 
their  primary  assemblies.  The  estates,  however,  were  op- 
posed to  this  democratic  proceeding.  They  represented 
that  it  had  been  customary  to  consult,  after  die  city  magis- 
tracies, only  the  captains  of  companies  and  the  deans  of 

■  Rami.  HulL.MaylT.  IS,  1575,  bl.  291,  29*.     WngaiiMr,  yii.  15—18. 

doendo  do  oefonlnga  der  Romiache  Heligie  ophooden." — Ratol.  floll.,  uW  imp. 
1  WagBnaer,  tu.  19,  22,  23,  25.— Oompiiro  Grom  v.  Frinst.,  Aruhiva,  t. 
268-272.     8m  Rssol.  HoU.,  Jime  10,  21,  S3, 1375.  bL  381, 114,  420. 
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guilds  on  matters  of  government.  The  Prince,  yielding 
the  point,  the  captains  of  companies  and  deans  of  j^ilds 
accordingly  alone  united  ^ith  the  aristocratic  boards  in 
ratifying  the  instrument  by  which  his  author!^  over  the 
two  united  provinces  was  established.  On  the  4th  of  J^une 
this  first  union  was  solemnized.* 

Upon  the  11th  of  July,  the  Prince  fermaUy  accepted  the 
government,  f  He,  however,  made  an  essential  change  m 
a  very  important  clause  of  the  ordinance.  In  place  of  the 
words  the  "  Roman  religion,"  he  insisted  that  the  words 
"  religion  at  variance  with  the  Gospel,"  should  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  article  by  which  lie  was  enjoined  to  prohibit 
the  exercise  of  such  religionrj  This  alteration  rebuked 
the  bigotiy  which  had  already  grown  out  of  the  successful 
resistance  to  bigotry,  and  left  1^  door  open  for  <a  genend 
religious  toleration. 

Early  in  this  year  the  Prince  had  despatched  Sainte  Aide- 
gonde  on  a  private  mission  to  the  Elector  Palatine.  During 
some  of  his  visits  to  that  potentate  he  had  seen  at  Heidel- 
berg the  Princess  Cbarlotle  of  Bourbon.  That  lady  was 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  the  most  ardent  of 
the  Catholic  Princes  of  Prance,  and  the  one  who  at  the 
conferences  of  Bayonne  had  been  most  indignant  at  the 
Queen  Dowager  s  hesitation  to  unite  heartily  with  the 
schemes  of  Alva  and  Philip  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Huguenots.  His  daughter,  a  woman  of  beauty,  intelligence, 
and  virtue,  forced  before  the  canonical  age  to  take  the  reli- 
gious vows,  bad  been  placed  in  the  convent  of  Joiiarrs,  of 
which  she  had  become  Abbess.  Always  secretly  inclined 
to  the  Eeformed  religion,  she  had  fled  secretly  from  her 
cloister,  in  the  year  of  horrors  1572,  and  had  found  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  after  which  step  her 
father  refused  to  receive  her  letters,  to  contribute  a  farthing 
to  her  support,  or  even  to  aclcnowledge  her  claims  upon 
him  by  a  single  line  or  message  of  affection.  § 

Under  these  circumstances  the  outcast  Princess,  who  had 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  might  be  considered  her  own 

*  Wagenner,  vii.  19.  Eesol.  Holl.,  May  21,  1575,  bl.  311,  313  ;  June  4, 
1675,  bl.  359.~Coinpare  Gro«u  v.  Prinst,  Archives,  etc.,  v.  27Z,  372. 

t  Reeol.  Holl.,  July  12,  16,  18,  19,  20,  1575,  bL  120, 141,  487,  501,  614. 
Box,  viii.  641—643.    Hoofd,  x.  420,  421. 

t  Besol.  Holl.,  July  22^  30, 1575,  bl.  628,  642.  Wagenaer,  vii.  22.— Com- 
pare Groen  v.  Primst.,  Archives,  V.  272;  Kluit,  Holl.  Staatereg.,  i.  116,  117, 
note  65.  §  Archives  et  Correspondance,  v.  113. 
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misti'ess,  and  she  was  neither  morally  nor  legally  bound, 
when  her  hand  was  sought  m  man-iage  bj  the  great  cbam- 
pioQ  of  the  Beformation,  to  ask  the  cobseut  of  a.  parent 
who  loathed  her  religioD,  and  denied  her  eristence  The 
legality  of  the  divorce  from  Aiina  of  Saxony  had  been 
settled  by  a  full  expression  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
which  she  most  respacted ;  •  the  faets  upon  which  the 
divorce  had  been  founded  having  been  proved  beyond 
perad  venture. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  well  be  more  unfortunate  in  lis 
results  than  the  famous  Saxon  marriage,  the  arrangements 
for  which  had  occasioned  so  much  pondering  to  Philip,  and 
60  much  diplomatic  coiTespon dance  on  the  part  of  high 
personages  in  Gennany,  the  Nethei'larids,  and  Spain.  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  of  hut  little  consequence  to  what  church  the 
unhappy  Princess  belonged,  and  they  must  be  slightly 
versed  in  history  or  ia  human  nature  who  can  imagine 
these  nuptials  to  have  exercised  any  effect  upon  the  reli- 
gious or  political  sentiments  of  Orange.  The  Princess  was 
of  a  stormy,  ill-regolated  nature ;  almost  a  lunatic  from  the 
begmning.  The  dislike  which  succeeded  to  her  fantastic 
fondness  for  the  Prince,  as  well  as  her  general  eccentricity, 
had  soon  become  the  talk  of  all  the  court  at  Brussels.  She 
would  pass  week  after  week  without  emerging  from  her  cham- 
ber, keeping  the  shutters  closed  end  candles  burning,  day 
aadnight.f  She  quarreUed  violently  with  Countess  Egm  on  t 
for  precedence,  so  that  the  ludicrous  contentions  of  the  two 
ladies  in  ante-ehambers  and  doorways  were  the  theme  and 
the  amusement  of  society.  I  Her  insolence,  not  only  in 
private  but  in  public,  towards  her  husband  became  intoler- 
able. "  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  bear  it  with  sadness 
and  patience,"  said  the  Prince,  with  great  magnanimity, 
"  hoping  that  with  age  would  come  improvement."  Never- 
ihelees,  upon  one  occasion,  at  a  supper  pai'ty,  she  hod  used 
such  language  in  the  presence  of  Count  Horn  and  many 
other  nobles,  "  that  all  wondered  that  he  could  endure  the 
abusive  terms  which  she  applied  to  him."§ 

When  the  clouds  gathered  about  him,  when  hehad  become 
au  exile  and  a  wanderer,  her  reproaches  and  her  violence 

'  "AntadE  oinq  Miniitnc  dn  St.  Evsnglls  pBTloqnol  il>  dedsreat  !e  maHdeo 
duPrinio  a'Oi-ange  fitra  kgitimB."— Ai,;liiTe»,  etc.,  y.  EI8— 226. 

1  Orogn  v.  Prinst.,  Arcliivm.  i.  SBC.  :  Fiipi«iB  d'Etab,  ili.  ^52. 

f  Latter  to  tIie£[S(itorAaeiullu.—OTDenT.Pldw>k,<Ardilir<B,li.  31,38. 
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increased.  The  sacrifice  of  their  wealth,  the  mortgages  and 
sales  which  he  effected  of  his  estates,  plate,  jewels,  and  fur- 
niture, to  raise  money  for  the  struggling  country,  excited 
her  bitter  resentment  She  separated  herself  from  him  by 
degrees,  and  at  last  abandoned  him  altogether.  Her  temper 
became  violent  to  ferocity.  She  beat  her  servants  with  her 
hands  and  with  clubs ;  she  threatened  the  lives  of  herself, 
of  her  attendants,  of  Count  John  of  Nassau,  with  knives  and 
daggers,  and  indulged  in  habitual  profanity  and  blasphemy, 
uttering  frightful  curses  upon  all  around.  Her  original 
tendency  to  intemperance  had  so  much  increased,  that  she 
was  often  unable  to  stand  on  her  feet.  A  bottle  of  wine, 
holding  more  than  a  quart,  in  the  morning,  and  another  in 
the  evening,  together  with  a  pound  of  sugar,  was  her  usual 
allowance.  She  addressed  letters  to  Alva,  complaining  that 
her  husband  had  impoverished  himself  "  in  his  good-for- 
nothing  Beggar  war,"  and  begging  the  Duke  to  furnish  her 
with  a  little  ready  money  and  with  the  means  of  arriving  at 
the  possession  of  her  dower.*  An  illicit  connection  with  a 
•certain  John  Eubens,  an  exiled  magistrate  of  Antwerp,  and 
father  of  the  celebrated  painter,  completed  the  list  of  her 

*  "  Derhalben  auch  die  Princessin  sich  dermassen  erizamedt,  das  sie  ihr  der 
frawen  man  und  die  fraw  midt  einem  scheidtholltz  gleichfallB  auch  mit  fensten 
geschlagen  und  sehr  ubel  gescholten  hab/'  etc. — SommariBche  Vei-reichniss 
nnd  Protocolle  der  Abgesandten,  85 — 129.  Act.  der  Fr.  Piincessin  zu  Ura- 
nien  vorgefliche  vorhandlimg  belangnt,  An.  1572. — MS.  Dresden  Archives. 

"  Habe  damach  des  Abends,  nls  sie  gahr  und  also  beweindt  geweisen  das  sie 
nicbt  stehen  konnen,  ein  schreibmesserlein  in  den  rechten  ermel  zu  sich  ges- 
t^kt,  vorhabens  Graf  Johann  waner  zu  ihr  kumen  wehre,  sollchs  in  den  balsz 

zu  stosscn gleichfolls  habe  sie  ein  briefstecher  bekhumen  und  sollchen, 

alls  sie  auch  etwas  zuviel  gctrunken,  zu  ihrem  Haupt  ins  bedt  gelegt,  etc.  etc. 
— ^  Es  las  ihr  auch  die  Fr.  Prinzessin  offtmals  eyer  gahr  hardt  im  salltz 
sieden,  daraul,  tiingkt  sie  dan  edtwan  zuvil  und  werde  ungedultig,  fluche  allc 
hosze  fluoche,  und  werfe  die  spelsze  und  schussel  und  allem  von  tisch  von  sich/* 
etc.  etc. — MS.  Dresden  Archives,  diet.  act. 

"  Und  die  Fr.  Prinzessin,  wie  sie  es  geuant,  den  tollm  man,  nemlich  ein 
^edte  flasche  weins  morgens  und  abcrmals  ein  guedto  flasche  zu  abendtszeidt 
mehr  dan  ein  masz  haltend  bekumen,  welches  ir  sambt  einem  Pfundt  Zugkers 
"bei  sich  zu  nemen  nicht  zu  vil  sey,"  etc.  etc. — Ibid. 

"  Der  man  sich  verweigert  hat  einen  brief  so  sie  an  den  Duca  de  Alba 

geschricben  gen  CoUn  zu  tragen  und  dcselbst  femcr  zu  uberschigken Der 

Innhalt  solches  Briefs  sei  ungeverlich  gewesen,  das  sie  sich  beclagdt,  wie  man 
sie  alhie  so  gahr  ubel  tractir — das  guedt,  so  ihr  auf  des  Konings  anordnung 
gehaudtraicht  habe  sollen  werden,  eutwondt  und  es  ihrem  herm  zu  seinem  un- 
nutzen  Ooesen  Kreigk  zu  gebraudten  zugestellt  haben.  Bidte  das  der  Duca  de 
Alba  toolle  vor  sie  schreiben  an  das  Cammergericht  umb  Mandat,  das  sie  von 
Gf.  Johanns  gefengknisz  ledig  und  zu  Spier  vor  I'ocht  gestellt  wei*den  moge. 
Auch  das  er,  der  von  Alba,  ir  die  nechste  Mesz  ettocu  von  gddt  und  dabei  einen 
gesandten  mit  mundlicher  werbung  zuschigken  wolle.  Sey  der  Brief  zwei 
Bogen  lank,"  etc.— Ma  Dresden  Archives,  diet.  act. 
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delinquencies,  and  justified  the  marriage  of  the  Fiince  witli 
Charlotte  de  Bourbon.*  It  was  therefore  determined  by 
the  ElectorofSosony  and  the  Landgrave  William  to  remove 
her  from  the  custody  of  the  Naasaus,  This  took  place  with 
infinite  difficulty,  at  the  close  of  the  year  15T5.  Already, 
in  1573,  Augustus  bad  proposed  to  the  Landgrave  that  she 
should  be  kept  in  solitaiy  confinement,  and  that  a  minister 
should  preach  to  her  daily  through  the  grated  aperture  by 
which  her  food  was  to  be  admitted.  The  Landgrave  re- 
monstrated at  so  inhuman  a  proposition,  which  was,  how- 
ever, carried  into  efiect.  The  wretched  Princess,  now  com- 
pletely a  lunatic,  was  imprisoned  in  the  electoral  palace,  in 
a  chamber  where  the  windows  were  walled  up  and  a  small 
grating  let  into  the  upper  part  of  the  door.  Through  tliis 
wicket  came  her  food,  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  holy  man 
appointed  to  preach  daily  for  her  edification. f 

Two  years  long',  she  endured  this  terrible  punishment, 
and  died  mad,  +  on  the  18th  of  December,  1577.  On  the 
following  day,  she  was  buried  in  the  electoral  tomb  at  Meis- 
sen ;  a  pompous  procession  of  "  school  children,  clei^, 
magistrates,  nobility,  and  citizens  "  conducting  her  to  that 
rest  of  which  she  could  no  longer  be  deprived  by  the  cruelty 
of  man  nor  her  own  violent  temperament.  § 

■  Acta :  Dor.  Fran  Priucpasio  ta  Uranien,  otc AbscLriffcn  von  F.  Aimon, 

ElieatiHluoe,  otc.— SuhickuDg  mn  Juh.  G.  tstt  Mass.  Abholung  doi'  Prinoosalii 
unii  lodLUchm  Abpmg.— Ma.  Draden  Arebivai,  1675— 16?9,  paaaim.  Bak- 
bajzea  v.  li.  Biiask.     Hot  Huwelijk  ysn  W.  t.  Onuijo,  133,  sqq. 

(  "  Selndt  ancb  der  endlichm  moinnng,  naa  no  iilao  iu  gebelm  Torwahrat 
nnd  ein  Predioant  verordnet,  der  sis  tegllcb  dnrch  nin  fsngturl^lu  do  ir  dio 
BpejB  und  tnmck  eerinlit  words  Iror  begajigenen  annds  mit  TIcIh  orlnaan." 
— Letter  of  Eleotor  AngiMlns  to  Laodgmfo  William,  Jnlj  8, 1573.— US.  Drea- 
dfln  An.-b.     "GanzBoatoatenGDiBtea." — Ibid. 

t  "  Dtsgloioheii,  babe  iob  aucb  angeordDot,"  writes  Sccietiiry  Hani  JenlU 
IminodiatQlr  after  Ibe  decease  of  tbe  Princoai,  "doai  dii  FntalBr  danA  dit 

dor  Bottniuistor  loit  Rtialgvag  ierttOmi  Stubt  and  Kammer  sioh  E.  F.  G. 
betelilnnch  (orlialten.  E.  P.  G.  kaun  iob  anob  nntaithanigBtaichtvoihiiltea, 
daazkoiua  noDoTbilrTor  aolcha  stabo  gemuBcht  -warden-, —  soodern  man 
bat  durcb  dio  site  Thnro  in  dcm  obem  Falde  nar  tin  vUr  tCkidil  toch  atiga- 
BAnMen  tiiul  eon  ilatUtn  eiitmtn  BltA  an  en  GiUtr  dafur  (wmoeW  dusi  man 

auaTCDndig«nfd»mS'aaJoiiiAi»r(o«iemmk»Dn. Es  aleht  ancb  lu  E.  F.  G. 

Gefidlen,  ob  man  die  ffrom  lisemt  ban4e  mit  don  Votlego  MUmMm,  damil 
dli  Thvcn  von  diuMn  wnnan  gawBinn,  also  daran  bleiban  lasun.  Oder' wiedor 
auB  dern  stein  sushanon  nnd  abfoaen  laesen  woilo,  abcr  dio  gpirittcr  Tor  den 
Fenstera  kfinam  meinos  flodtintkona  wold  bloihoii."~HBn8  Jenita  an  OUnr- 
fHretin  Anna  Acta:  InTontarinm  ilber  F.  Anncn,  p.  3.  Uraoien  Voriasaen- 
achaft.  etc,  An.  1577.—  US.  Dresden  Archives, 

i  Diut.  Act.— US.  Dreaden  ArobiTee. 

It  can  certainly  be  conrfdered  no  rtolation  o(  lh«  suuUt;  »f  aicbirtB  to 
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60  far,  therefore,  as  the  character  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Bourbon  and  the  legitimacy  of  her  future  offspring  were 
concerned,  she  received  ample  guarantees.  For  the  rest, 
the  Prtnee,  in  a  simple  letter,  informed  her  tiiat  he  was 
already  past  his  prime,  having  reached  his  forty-second  year, 
and  that  his  fortune  was  encumbered  not  only  with  settle- 
ma:its  for  his  children  by  previous  marriages,  but  by  debts 
contracted  in  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  country.*  A  con- 
vention of  doctors  and  bishops  of  France,  summoned  by  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  afterwards  confirmed  the  opinion  that 
the  conventual  vows  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  been 
conformable  neither  to  the  laws  of  France  nor  to  the  canons 
of  the  Trent  Council.f  She  was  conducted  to  Brill  by 
Sainte  Aldegonde,  where  she  was  received  by  her  bridegroom, 
to  whom  she  was  united  on  the  li2th  of  June.  The  wedding 
festival  was  held  at  Dort  with  much  revelry  and  holiday- 
making,  **  but  without  dancing. **t 

In  this  connection,  no  doubt  the  Prince  consulted  his  in- 
clination only.  Eminently  domestic  in  his  habits,  he  re- 
quired the  relief  of  companionship  at  home  to  the  exhaust- 
ing affairs  which  made  up  his  Hfe  abroad.  For  years  he  had 
never  enjoyed  social  converse,  except  at  long  intervals,  with 
man  or  woman ;  it  was  nainural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
contract  tliis  marriage.  It  was  equally  natural  that  he  should 
make  many  enemies  by  so  impolitic  a  match.  The  Elector 
Palatine,  who  was  in  place  of  guardian  to  the  bride,  decidedly 
disapproved,  although  he  was  suspected  of  favoring  the  al- 
liance. §  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  for  a  time  was  furious ; 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  absolutely  delirious  with  rage.  ||  The 
Diet  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  held  within  a  few  weeks  at 
Frankfort,  where  it  was  very  certain  that  the  outraged  and 

make  ihose  slender  allusions  to  a  tale,  the  main  featnifft  of  whicb  have  already 
been  published,  not  only  by  MM;  Groea  v.  Piinsterer  and  Bakhnyzen,  in  Hol- 
land, but  by  the  Saxon  Professor  Bottiger,  in  Geimany.  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  charaoter  and  career  of  Orange,  and  his  relations  with  G«r> 
many,  without  a  complete  view  of  the  Saxon  marriage.  The  extracts  from  the 
"geomantic  ietters"  of  Elector  Augustus,  however,  given  in  Bottig^cr  (Hist. 
Ttiscbenb.  1836,  p.  169—173),  with  their  furious  attacks  upon  the  Prince  and 
upon  Oitftrlotte  of  Bourbon,  seem  to  us  too  obsaene  to  be  admitted,  even  in  a 
note  to  these  pages,  and  in  a  foreign  language. 

*  Memoire  pour  le  Comto  de  Hohenlo  allant  de  la  part  du  Prince  cl'Orango 
Tors  le  Comte  J.  de  Nassau, rElecteor  Palatin,  st  som^pouBO,  Mile,  de  Bourbon.'* 
-rArch.  etc.,  V.  189— 1P2. 

t  Apologie  dtt  Prince  d'Orange.— Ed.  Sylvius,  87,  38. 

t  Archives  et  Correspondance,  v.  226.    Bat,  viii.  644.     Meteren,  v.  100. 

§  Archives  et  Coynepoodanee,  y.  300.  ii  Ibid. 


influential  Elector  ■would  make  his  appearance,  overflowing 
wiUi  anger,  and  determined  to  revenge  upon  the  csmse  of 
the  NetherlandReforaialion  the  injury  which  he  had  per- 
sonally received.  Even  the  wiee,  considenite,  affectionate 
brother,  John  of  Nassau,  considered  the  mairiBge  an  eut  of 
madness.  He  did  what  he  could,  by  ai'gument  and  entreaty, 
to  dissuade  the  Prince  from  its  completion ;  *  although  he 
afterwards  voluntarily  confessed  that  the  Princess  Cliarlotta 
had  been  deeply  calumniated,  and  was  an  inestimable  treasure 
to  his  brother. t  The  French  government  made  use  of  the 
circumstance  to  justity  itself  in  a  still  further  alienation  from 
the  cause  of  the  Prince  than  it  had  hitherto  maoifested,  but 
this  was  rather  pretence  than  reality. 

Itwasnotin  the  nature  of  things,  however,  Ihat  the  Sason 
and  Hessian  indignation  could  be  easily  allayed.  The  Laud- 
grave  was  e.iti-emely  violent.  "  Truly,  I  cannot  imagine,"  he 
wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  "  yuo  amtUio  that  wiseacre 
of  an  Aldegonde.  and  whosoever  else  has  been  aiding  and 
abetting,  have  undertaken  this  affair.  Nam  si  pietatem  rs- 
spicias,  it  is  to  he  feared  that,  considering  Bhe  is  a  French' 
woman,  a,  nun,  and  moreover  a  fugitive  nun,  about  whose 
chaatity  there  has  been  considerable  <question,  tlie  Pj-mce 
has  got  out  of  the  frj-ing-pan  mto  the  fire.  Si  Jormam, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  her  beauty  whieh 
charmed  him,  since,  without  doubt,  he  must  be  ratliei- 
frightened  than  delighted,  when  he  looks  upon  her.  Siepeni 
pTolis,  the  Prince  has  certainly  only  too  many  heirs  already, 
and  ought  to  wish  that  he  had  neither  wife  nor  children. 
Si  amicitiam,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  while  her  father  ex- 
presses himself  in  such  tlireatening  language  with  regard  to 
her,  that  there  will  be  much  cordiality  of  friendship  on  bis 
part.  Jjet  them  look  to  it,  then,  lest  it  fare  with  them  no 
better  than  with  tlie  Admiral,  at  his  Palis  wedding ;  for  those 
gentlemen  can  hardly  forgive  such  injuries,  aine  mereurio  et 
anenico  subUmato."X 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  frantic  with  choler,  and  almost 
ludicrous  in  the  vehemence  of  its  e^spression.  Count  John 
was  unceasing  in  his  exhortations  to  his  brother  to  respect 
the  sensitiveness  of  these  important  personages,  and  to  re- 
member how  much  good  and  how  much  evil  it  was  in  their 
power  to  compass,  with  regard  to  himself  and  to  the  great 

■  Awhivea  ot  Corrceponiiiinci!,  v.  863,  204. 

t  HwL.T- 318,313.  tn*L,T.J»ri'BM. 
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cause  of  the  Protestant  religion.  He  reminded  him,  too, 
that  the  divorce  had  not  been,  and  would  not  be,  considered 
impregnable  as  to  form,  and  that  much  discomfort  and  detri- 
ment was  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  whole  proceeding,  for 
himself  and  his  family.*  The  Prince,  however,  was  im- 
movable in  his  resolution,  and  from  the  whole  tone  of  his 
correspondence  and  deportment  it  was  obvious  that  his 
marriage  was  one  rather  of  inclination  than  of  policy.  "  I 
can  assm'e  you,  my  brother,"  he  wrote  to  Count  John,  •*  that 
my  character  has  always  tended  to  this — to  care  neither  for 
words  nor  menaces  in  any  matter  where  I  can  act  with  a 
clear  conscience,  and  without  doing  injury  to  my  neighbor. 
Truly,  if  I  had  paid  regard  to  die  threats  of  princes,  1 
should  never  have  embarked  in  so  many  dangerous  affairs, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  King,  my  master,  in  times  past, 
and  even  to  the  advice  of  many  of  my  relatives  and  friends."t 

The  evil  consequences  which  had  been  foreseen  were  not 
slow  to  manifest  themselves.  There  was  much  discussion 
of  the  Prince's  marriage  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  and  there 
was  even  a  proposition,  formally  to  declare  the  Calvinists 
excluded  in  Germany  from  the  benefits  of  the  Peace  of 
Passau.  The  Archduke  Rudolph  was  soon  afterwards 
elected  King  of  the  Romans  and  of  Bohemia,  although 
hitherto,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
in  the  expectation  of  benefit  to  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  there  had  been  a 
strong  disposition  to  hold  out  hopes  to  Henry  the  Third, 
and  to  excite  the  fears  of  Maximilian.  J 

While  these  important  affairs,  public  and  private,  had 
been  occurring  in  the  south  of  Holland  and  in  Germany,  a 
very  nefarious  transactions  had  disgraced  the  cause  of  the 
patriot  party  in  the  northern  quarter.  Diedrich  Sonoy, 
governor  of  that  portion  of  Holland,  a  man  of  great  bravery, 
but  of  extreme  ferocity  of  character,  had  discovered  an  ex- 
tensive conspiracy  among  certain  of  the  inhabitants,  in  aid 
of  an  approaching  Spanish  invasion.  Bands  of  land-loupers 
had  been  employed,  according  to  the  intimation  which 
he  had  received  or  affected  to  have  received,  to  set  fire  to 
villages  and  towns  in  every  direction,  to  set  up  beacons, 
and    to    conduct  a  series   of    signals   by  which   the    ex- 

*  See  the  letter  of  Count  John  to  Pi-ince  of  Orange,  Archives,  v.  208 — 213. 

t  See  the  letter,  Archives,  etc.,  244—262. 

X  Vide  Groen  v.  Pi-inst.,  Archives,  v.  299,  300. 
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peditiona  about  to  be  organized  were  to  be  furthered  in 
iheir  objects.*  The  Governor,  determined  to  show  that 
the  Duke  of  Alva  eould  not  be  more  prompt  nor  more 
terrible  tlian  himself,  improvised,  of  his  av.ii  authority,  a 
tribunal  in  imitation  of  the  infamous  Blood- Council.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  character  of  the  eountrj-,  Sonoy  was  not  a 
Hollander,  nor  was  the  jurisdiction  of  this  newly-established 
court  allowed  to  extend  beyond  very  narrow  limits.  Eight 
vagabonds  were,  howevei',  arrested  and  doomed  to  tortures 
tlie  most  hoiTJble,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  confessions 
implicating  persons  of  higher  position  in  the  land  than 
themselves.  Seven,  after  a  few  turns  of  the  pulley  and  the 
screw,  confessed  all  which  they  were  expected  to  confess, 
and  accused  all  whom  they  were  requested  to  accuse.  The 
eighth  was  firmer,  and  refused  to  testify  to  the  guilt  of  cer- 
tain respectable  householders,  whose  names,  he  had,  per- 
haps, never  heard,  and  against  whom  there  was  no  shadow 
of  evidence.  He  was,  however,  reduced  by  three  houre  and 
a  half  of  sharp  torture  to  confess,  entirely  according  to 
their  orders,  so  that  accusations  and  evidence  were  thus 
obtained  against  certain  influential  gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
vince, whose  only  crime  was  a  secret  adlierence  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  f 

The  eight  wTetches  who  had  been  induced  by  promises 
of  unconditional  pardon  upon  one  hand,  and  by  savage  tor- 
ture on  the  other,  to  bear  this  false  witness,  were  condemned 
to  be  burned  alive,  and  on  their  way  to  the  stake  they  all 
retracted  the  statements  which  had  only  been  extorted  from 
them  by  the  rack.  Nevertheless,  the  individuals  who  had 
been  thus  designated  were  arrested.  Charged  with  plotting 
a  general  conflagration  of  the  villages  and  farm-houses,  in 
conjunction  with  an  invasion  by  Hierges  and  other  Papist 
generals,  they  indignantly  protested  their  innocence ;  but 
two  of  them,  a  certain  Kopp  Comeliszoon,  and  liis  son, 
Nanning  Koppezoon,  were  selected  to  undergo  the  most 
cruel  torture  which  bad  yet  been  practised  in  the  Nether- 
lands,! Sonoy,  to  his  eternal  shame,  was  disposed  to  prove 
that  human  ingenuity  to  inflict  human  misery  had  not  been 
exhausted  in  the  chambers  of  the  Blood- Council,  for  it  was 
to  be  shown  that  Beformers  were  capable  of  givmg  a  lesson 

•  Bor,  Tiii.  633.  sqq.    Hoofd,  t.  411,  412.     Wagenacr,  Tii.  Si,  at  scq, 

t  Bar,  Tiii.  623,  nq.     Hoofd.  x.  US. 

;  Bor,  vtIL  SB^  nq.    Hod«,  x.  413,  nq. 
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even  to  iDquisitors  in  this  diabolical  science.  Kopp,  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  was  tortured  during  a  whole  day.  Ou 
the  following  morning  he  was  again  brought  to  the  rack, 
but  the  old  man  was  too  weak  to  endure  all  the  agoQj 
which  his  tormentors  had  provided  for  him.  Hardly  had 
he  been  placed  upon  the  bed  of  toiiure  than  he  calmly  ei- 
pired,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  tribunal.*  •*  The 
devil  bos  broken  his  neck  and  carried  him  oft  to  heQ,*' 
cried  they,  ferociously.  "  Nevertheless,  that  shall  not  pre- 
vent him  from  being  hung  and  quartered."  This  decree  of 
impotent  vengeance  was  accordingly  ezecnted.f  The  son 
of  Kopp,  however,  Nanning  Koppezoon,  was  a  man  in  the 
full  vigor  of  bis  years.  He  bore  with  perfect  fortitude  a 
series  of  incredible  tortures,  after  which,  with  his  body 
singed  from  head  to  heel,  and  his  feet  almost  entirely  flayed, 
he  was  left  for  six  weeks  to  crawl  about  his  dungeon  on  his 
knees.  He  was  then  brought  back  to  the  torture-rooili,  and 
again  stretched  upon  the  rack,  while  a  large  earthen  vessel 
made  for  the  purpose,  was  placed,  inverted,  upon  his  naked 
body.  A  number  of  rats  were  introduced  under  this  cover, 
and  hot  coals  were  heaped  upon  the  vessel,  till  the  tats, 
rendered  furious  by  the  heat,  gnawed  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  victim,  in  their  agony  to  escape. J  The  holes  thus 
torn  in  his  bleeding  flesh  were  filled  with  red-hot  coals. 
He  was  afterwards  subjected  to  otlier  tortures  too  foul  to 
relate ;  nor  was  it  till  he  had  endured  all  this  agonj'-,  with  a 
fortitude  which  seemed  supernatural,  that  he  was  at  last 
discovered  to  be  human.  Scorched,  bitten,  dislocated  in 
every  joint,  sleepless,  stamng,  penshrngwith  thirst,  he  was 
at  last  crushed  into  a  false  confession,  by  a  promise  of  ab- 
solute forgiveness.  He  admitted  everything  which  was 
brought  to  his  charge,  confessing  a  catalogue  of  contem- 

*  Bor,  viii.  627,  628.     Hoofd,  x.  413.  t  Hoofd,  x.  413. 

t  Bor  (vlii.  628)  conscientioudy  furnishes  diagrams  of  the  machineiy  bj  Md 
of  which  this  devilish  ciiielty  was  inflicted.  The  rats  were  sent  by  the  Go- 
veinor  himself. — Vide  Letter  of  the  Commissioners  to  Sonoy,  apad  Bor  viii. 
640,  641.  The  whole  letter  is  a  wonderful  moiiumcmt  of  l>arbarity,  *"  Th« 
incredible  tortures  to  which  the  poor  creatures  had  been  subjected  are  detailed 
)n  a  business-like  manner,  as  though  the  transactions  were  quite  reg^ar  and 
laudable.  The  Commissioners  conclude  with  pious  wishes  fbr  the  Govmior'jB 
welfare  :  "  Noble,  wise,  virtuous,  and  very  discreet  sir,"  they  say,  **  wo  have 
wished  to  apprise  you  of  the  foregoing,  and  we  now  pray  that  God  Almighty 
may  spare  you  in  a  happy,  healthy,  andlong-continned  government.  *' — -it  will 
be  sccai,  however,  that  the  "wise,  virtuous,  and  very  disereet"  QoT-ei*nor 
who  thus  caused  his  fellow-citizen's  bowels  to  be  gnawed  by  rats,  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  much  longer  in.  his  **  happy  and  healthy  goTemment." 
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I  plated  burnings  and  beacon  firings  of  which  he  had  ne\er 
dreamed,  and  avowing  himself  in  league  with  other  despe- 
rate Papists,  Blill  more  dangerous  than  himself. 

Notwilhstanding  the  promises  of  pai*d-oa,  Jtanning  was 
then  cotidemned  to  death.  The  sentence  ordained  that  hia 
heart  should  be  torn  from  hia  living  boaoni,  aad  thrown  in 
bis  face,  after  which  his  head  was  to  be  taken  off  and  ex- 
posed on  the  church  steeple  of  hia  native  village.  Hishody 
■was  tlien  to  be  cut  in  four,  and  a  (luarler  fastened  upon 
different  towers  of  the  city  of  Alkmaar,  for  it  waa  that  city, 
recently  so  famous  for  its  iieroic  resistance  to  the  Spanish 
aimy,  which  wag  now  sullied  by  all  this  cold-blooded  aiaro- 
city.  When  led  Co  execution,  the  vietun  recanted  indig- 
nantly the  confessions  forced  from  him  by  weakness  of 
body,  and  exonerated  the  persons  whom  he  had  falsely  ac- 
cused. A  certain  clergyman,  named  Jurian  Epeszoon,  en- 
deavoiing  by  loud  praying  to  drown  hia  voice,  that  the 
people  might  not  rise  with  inuignation,  the  dying  pri- 
soner witli  bis  last  breath  solemnly  summoned  this  un- 
worthy pastor  of  Christ  to  meet  him  within^  thi-ee  days  before 
the  judgroent-seat  of  God.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  auihen- 
lic  fact,  that  the  clergyman  thus  summoned,  wei 
pensively  from  the  place  of  execution,  sickened  immediately 
and  died  upon  tlie  appointed  day.* 

Notwithstanding  this  solemn  recantatjon,  the  persons  ac- 
cused were  arrested,  and  in  theh  turn  subjected  to  tortme, 
but  the  affair  now  reached  the  ears  of  Orange.  His  peremp- 
tory orders,  with  the  universal  excitement  produced  in  the 
neighborhood,  at  last  checked  the  course  of  the  outi-age, 
and  the  accused  persons  were  remanded  to  prison,  where 
they  remained  till  liberated  by  the  Pacification  of  Ghent. 
After  their  release  they  commenced  legal  proceedmgs  against 
Sonoy,  with  the  view  of  establishing  their  own  innocence, 
and  of  bringing  the  inhuman  functionary  to  justice.  I'he 
process  laaguiahed,  however,  and  was  finally  abandoned, 
for  the  powerful  Governor  had  rendered  such  eminent  ser- 
vice In  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  it  was  thought  unwiso  to 
push  him  to  extremity.  It  is  no  impeachment  upon  tho 
character  of  the  Prince  that  these  horrible  crimes  were  not 
pnevented^  It  was  impossible  for  bim  to  be  omnipresent. 
Neither  ia  it  just  to  consider  the  tortures  and  death  thus 
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inflicted  upon  innocent  men  an  indelible  stain  upon  the 
cause  of  liberty.  They  were  the  crimes  of  an  individual 
-who  had  been  useful,  but  who,  like  the  Count  de  la  Marck, 
had  now  contaminated  his  hand  with  the  blood  of  the  guilt- 
less. The  new  tribunal  never  took  root,  and  was  abolished 
as  soon  as  its  initiatory  horrors  were  known.* 

On  the  1 9th  of  July,  Oude water,  entirely  unprepared  for 
such  an  event,  was  besieged  by  Hierges,  but  the  garrison 
and  the  population,  although  weak,  were  brave.  The  town 
resisted  eighteen  days,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  was  car- 
ried by  assault,  \  after  which  the  usual  horrors  were  fiiUy 
practised, — the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
townspeople  fared  little  better.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  or  obliged  to  purchase 
their  lives  by  heavy  ransoms,  while  matrons  and  maids 
were  sold  by  auction  to  the  soldiers  at  two  or  three  dollars 
each.  I  Almost  every  house  in  the  city  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  these  horrible  but  very  customary  scenes  having 
been  enacted,  the  army  of  Hierges  took  its  way  to  Schoon- 
oven.  That  city,  not  defending  itself,  secured  tolerable 
teims  of  capituktion,  and  surrendered  on  the  24th  of 
August.  § 

The  Grand  Commander  had  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of 
naval  assistance  from  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  abrupt 
termination  to  the  last  expedition  which  had  been  organized. 
It  was,  however,  necessary  that  a  foot-hold  should  be  reco- 
vered upon  the  seaboard,  before  a  descent  from  without 
could  be  met  with  proper  co-operation  from  the  land  forces 
within,  and  he  was  most  anxious,  therefore,  to  effect  the 
reconquest  of  some  portion  of  Zeland.  The  island  of 
Tholen  was  still  Spanish,  and  had  been  so  since  the  me- 
morable expedition  of  Mondragon  to  South  Beveland. 
From  this  interior  portion  of  the  archipelago  the  Governor 
now  detennined  to  attempt  an  expedition  against  the  outer 
and  more  important  territory.  The  three  principal  islands 
were  Tholen,  Duiveland,  and  Schouwen.  Tholen  was  the 
first  which  detached  itself  from  the  continent.  Next,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  bay  two  leagues  in  width,  was  Duive- 
land, or  the  Isle  of  Doves.  Beyond,  and  parted  by  a  nar- 
rower frith,   was    Schouwen,  fronting  directly  upon   the 

*  Bor,  viii.  628—641.     Hoofd,  x.  416—419. 

t  Bor,  viii.  646.  Meteren,v.  100.         J  Bor,  viii.  646.  Hoofd,  x.  424   425 

§  Bor,  viii.  447.    Meteren,  v.  100.  ' 
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ocean,  fortified  by  its  strong  capital  city,  Ziei'ickzee,  and 
containing  other  villages  oi  inferior  consequence.* 

Kequesenshfldbeenlongrevolvinginhis  mind  the  means 
of  possessing  himself  of  this  important  island.  He  had 
caused  to  bo  constructed  a  numerous  armada  of  boats  and 
light  vessels  of  various  dimensions,  and  he  now  came  to 
Tholen  to  organize  the  e3:pedition.  His  prospects  were  at 
first  not  flattering,  for  the  gulfs  and  estuaries  swarmed  with 
Zeland  vessels,  manned  by  crews  celebrated  for  their  sliili 
and  audacity.  Traitors,  however,  from  Zeland  itself  now 
came  forward  to  teach  the  Spanish  Commander  how  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  their  own  country.  These  refugees 
explained  to  Requesens  that  a  nai'row  flat  extended  under 
the  sea  from  Phllipsland,  a  small  and  nnmhabited  islet 
situate  close  to  Tholen,  as  far  as  the  shore  of  Duiveland. 
Upon  this  submerged  tongue  of  land  the  water,  during 
ebb-tide,  was  sufficiently  shallow  to  be  waded,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  possible  for  a  determined  band,  under  cover 
of  the  night,  to  make  the  perilous  passage.  Once  arrived 
at  Duiveland,  they  could  more  easily  cross  the  intervening 
creek  to  Scbouwen,  which  was  not  so  deep  and  only  half 
as  wide,  so  that  a  force  thus  sent  through  these  dangerous 
shallows  might  take  possession  of  Duiveland  and  lay  siege 
to  Zierickzee,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Zeland  fleet,  winch 
would  be  unable  to  sail  near  enough,  to  intercept  their 
passage,  t 

The  Commander  determined  that  the  enterprise  should 
he  attempted.  It  was  not  a  novelty,  because  Mondragon, 
as  wo  havo  seen,  had  already  most  brilliantly  conducted  a 
similar  expedition.  The  present  was,  however,  a  more 
dai'ing  scheme.  The  other  exploit,  although  sufficiently 
hazardous,  and  entirely  successful,  had  been  a  victory  gaiued 
over  the  sea  alone.  It  had  been  a  siirprisc,  and  had  been 
effected  without  any  opposition  from  human  enemies.  Hera, 
however,  they  were  to  deal,  not  only  with  the  ocean  and 
darkness,  but  with  a  watchful  and  determined  foe.  The 
Zelandera  were  aware  that  the  enterprise  was  in  contem- 
plation, and  their  vessels  lay  about  the  contiguous  watci's 
in  considerable  force.;     Nevoithcless,  the  determination  of 

•  Bor,  viiL  646—650.     Hoofd,  i.  12B,  127.     Motoron.  t.  101,  KB,      Mm- 
ilozn,  ziv.  SSI.    BfmtlTOglig.  ii.  1(14.  et  aea. 
t  But,  nti  sup.     "     " 
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the  Grand  Commander  was  hailed  with  entlnunasin  hj  his 
troops.  Having  satisfied  himself  hy  personal  experiment 
thftt  the  enterprise  was  possible,  and  that  therefore  his 
brave  soldiers  could  accomplish  it,  he  decided  that  the 
g^oiy  of  the  achievement  should  be  faxAj  shared,  as  hefin, 
among  the  different  nations  which  served  the  Eling. 

After  completing  his  preparations,  Beqaesens  came  to 
Tholen,  at  which  rendezvous  were  assembled  three  tl:M>ii- 
sand  infantry,  partly  Spaniards,  partly  Germans,  pardj 
Walloons.  Besides  these,  a  picked  corps  of  two  hm[idred 
sappers  and  miners  was  to  accompany  the  expedition,  in 
order  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  fortifying  themselves  as 
soon  as  they  had  seized  possession  of  Schouwen.  Four 
hundred  mounted  troopers  were,  moreover,  stationed  in  the 
town  of  Tholen,  while  the  little  fleet,  which  had  been  pie- 
pared  at  Antwerp,  lay  near  that  city  ready  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  force  as  soon  as  they  should  complete  their  enter 
prise.  The  Grand  Commandar  now  divided  the  whole  Ibvee 
into  two  parts.  One  half  was  to  remain  in  the  boats,  ander 
the  command  of  Mondragon ;  the  other  half,  accompanied 
by  the  two  hundred  pioneers,  were  to  wade  through  the  set 
from  Philipsland  to  Duiveland  and  Schouwen.  Caeh  see- 
dier of  this  detachment  was  provided  with  a  pair  of  shoes, 
two  poimds  of  powder,  and  rations  for  three  days.  In  a 
canvas  bag  suspended  at  bis  neck  The  leader  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  Don  Osorio  d'UUoa,  an  officer  distinguished 
for  his  experience  and  bravery.* 

On  the  night  selected  for  the  enterprise,  that  of  the  d7th 
September,  the  moon  was  a  day  old  in  its  fourth  quarter, 
and  rose  a  little  before  twelve.  It  was  low  water  at  between 
four  and  five  in  the  morning.  The  Grand  Conunander,  at 
the  appointed  hour  of  midnight,  crossed  to  Philipsland,  and 
stood  on  the  shore  to  watch  the  setting  forth  of  the  little 
army.  He  addressed  a  short  harangue  to  them,  in  which 
he  skilfully  struck  the  chords  of  Spanish  chivalry  and  the 
national  love  of  glory,  f  and  was  answered  vsith  loud  and 
enthusiastic  cheers.  Don  Osorio  d'Ulloa  then  stripped  and 
plimged  into  the  sea  immediately  after  the  guides.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Spaniards,  after  whom  came  the  Germans, 
and  then  the  Walloons.  The  two  hundred  sappers  and 
miners  came  next,  and  Don  Gabriel  Peralta,  with  his  Spa- 

*  BentiToglio,  ix.  166.     Hoofd,  x.  427,  428.    Mendoxa,  xiv.  283. 
t  Hoofd,  X.  428.    Bor,  viU.  648—660.    Mendoza,  xiv.  283,  284. 
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□ish  company,  brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  a,  wild  night. 
Incessant  lightning  alternately  revealed  and  obscured  the 
progress  of  the  midnight  march  through  the  black  waters, 
as  the  anxious  Commander  watched  the  expedition  from  the 
shore,  but  the  soldiers  were  quickly  swallowed  up  in  the 
gloom.*  As  they  advanced  cautiously,  two  by  two,  the  dar- 
ing adventurers  found  themselves  soon  nearly  up  to  their 
necks  in  the  waves,  while  bo  narrow  was  (he  submerged 
bank  along  which  they  were  marching,  that  a  mis-step  to  the 
right  or  left  was  fatal.  Luckless  individuals  repeatedly  sank 
to  rise  no  more.  Meantime,  as  the  sickly  light  of  the  wan- 
ing moon  came  forth  at  intervals  throu^  the  stormy  clouds, 
the  soldiers  could  plainly  perceive  the  files  of  Zeland  ves- 
sels through  which  they  were  to  march,  and  which  were 
anchored  as  close  to  the  flat  as  the  water  would  allow. 
Some  had  recklessly  stranded  themselves,  in  their  eagerness 
to  interrupt  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and  the  artilleiy 
played  unceasingly  from  the  lar^r  vessels.  Disohat^es  of 
musketry  came  continually  from  all,  but  the  fittul  lightning' 
rendered  the  aim  difficult  and  the  fire  comparatively  harm- 
less,! while  the  Spaniards  were,  moreover,  protected,  as  to 
a  large  part  of  their  bodies,  by  the  water  in  which  they  were 
immersed. 

At  times,  they  halted  for  breath,  or  to  engage  in  fierce 
skirmishes  with  their  nearest  assailants.  Standing  breas^ 
high  in  the  waves,  and  surrounded  at  intervals  by  total 
darkness,  they  were  yet  able  to  pour  an  oceasionid  well- 
directed  volley  into  tbe  hostile  ranks.  The  Zelanders, 
however,  did  not  assail  them  with  tire-arma  alone.  They 
transfixed  some  with  their  fatal  harpoons ;  they  dragged 
others  from  the  path  with  boat-hooks  ;  they  beat  out  the 
brains  of  others  with  heavy  flails.  I     Many  were  the  mortal 
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duels  thus  fought  in  the  darkness,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  many  were  the  deeds  of  audacity  which 
no  eye  was  to  mark  save  those  by  whom  they  were  ai^eved. 
Still,  in  spite  of  all  impediments  and  losses,  the  Spaniards 
steadily  advanced.  If  other  arms  proved  less  available, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  fierce  taunts  and  invectives  of 
their  often  invisible  foes,  who  reviled  them  as  water-dogs, 
fetching  and  carrying  for  a  master  who  despised  them ;  as 
mercenaries  who  coined  their  blood  for  gold,  and  were 
employed  by  tyrants  for  the  basest  uses.  If,  stnng  by  these 
mocking  voices,  they  turned  in  the  darkness  to  chastise 
their  unseen  tormentors,  they  were  certain  to  be  trampled 
upon  by  their  comrade^,  and  to  be  pushed  from  their  nar- 
row pathway  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Thus  manv 
perished. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  the  adventurers  still  fought  it  out 
manfully,  but  very  slowly,  the  main  body  of  Spaniards, 
Germans,  and  Walloons,  soon  after  daylight,  reaching  the 
opposite  shore,  having  sustained  considerable  losses,  but  in 
perfect  order.  The  pioneers  were  not  so  fortunate.  The 
tide  rose  over  them  before  they  could  effect  their  passive, 
and  swept  nearly  every  one  away.*  The  rear-guard,  under 
Peralta,  not  surprised,  like  the  pioneers,  in  the  middle  of  their 
passage,  by  the  rising  tide,  but  prevented,  before  it  was  too 
late,  from  advancing  far  beyond  the  shore  from  which  they 
had  departed,  were  fortunately  enabled  to  retrace  their  steps.f 

Don  Osorio,  at  the  head  of  the  successful  adventurers,  now 
eflfected  his  landing  upon  Duiveland.  Reposing  themselves 
but  for  an  instant  after  this  unparalleled  march  through  the 
water,  of  more  than  six  hours,  they  took  a  slight  refreshment, 
prayed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  Saint  James,  and  then 
prepared  to  meet  their  new  enemies  on  land.  Ten  com- 
panies of  French,  Scotch,  and  English  auxiliaries  lay  in 
Duiveland,  under  the  command  of  Charles  van  Boisot 
Strange  to  relate,  by  an  inexplicable  accident,  or  by  treason, 
that  general  was  slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  at  the  moment 
when  the  royal  troops  landed.     The  panic  created  by  this 

doppi,  4  con  alisi  istromenti,"  etc. — Bentivoglio,  uc  167.  "  Uegavan  &  herir 
&  lo8  nuestros  con  unos  instramcntos  de  hiinanera  que  los  con  que  bateren  el 
trigo  para  sacar  el  gi-ano  de  la  paja." — Mendoza,  xiv.  286. 

*  Hoofd,  X.  429. — "Dondo  vays  malaveuturados,  que  os  haren  scr  perros  do 
ague,"  etc.  etc. — Mendoza,  ubi  sup.      Bentivoglio,  ix.  168.     Hoofd    x.  429 
Mendoza,  xiv.  285.  * 

t  Alcndoza,  xiv.  286.    Bentivoglio,  Hoofd,  Bor,  ubi  sup. 
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event  became  inteose,  as  tbe  enemy  rose  suddenly,  as  it  were, 
ont  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to  attack  them.  They  mag- 
nified the  numbers  of  their  assailants,  and  fled  terror-stricken 
in  eveiy  direction.  Some  swam  to  the  Zeland  vessels  which 
lay  in  tlie  neighborhood ;  others  took  rehige  in  the  forts 
which  bad  been  constructed  on  the  island,  hut  these  were  - 
soon  caiTied  by  the  Spaniai-ds,  and  the  conquest  of  Duive- 
land  was  effected.* 

The  enterprise  was  not  yet  completed,  but  the  remainder 
was  leas  difficult  and  not  nearly  so  hazardous,  for  the  creek 
which  separated  Duiveland  from  Schouwen  was  much  nar- 
rower than  tile  estuary  which  they  had  just  traversed.  It 
was  less  than  a  league  in  width,  but  so  encumbered  by 
rushes  and  briers  that,  although  difficult  to  wade,  it  was  not 
navigable  for  vessels  of  any  kind.j  This  part  of  the  expe- 
dition was  accomplished  with  equal  resolution,  so  that,  after  a 
few  hours'  delay,  the  soldiers  stood  upon  the  much-coveted 
island  of  Schouwen.  Five  companies  of  states'  troops,  placed 
to  oppose  their  landing,  fled  in  the  most  cowardly  manner  at 
the  lirst  discharge  of  the  Spanish  muskets,  J  and  took  refuge 
in  the  city  of  Zierickzee,  which  was  soon  afterwards  be- 
leaguered. 

The  troops  had  been  disembarked  upon  Duiveland  from 
the  armada,  which  bad  made  its  way  to  the  scene  of  action, 
after  having  received,  by  signal,  information  that  the  expe- 
dition through  the  water  had  been  successful.  Brouwera- 
baven,  on  the  northern  side  of  Schouwen,  was  immediately 
reduced,  but  Eommenede  resisted  till  the  25th  of  October, 
when  it  was  at  last  carried  by  assault,  and  delivered  over  to 
fire  and  aword.  Of  the  whole  population  and  garrison  not 
twenty  were  left  alive.  Siege  was  then  laid  to  Zierickzee, 
and  Colonel  Mondragon  was  left  in  charge  of  the  operations. 
Kequesens  himself  came  to  Schouwen  to  give  directions 
concerning  this  impoi-tant  enteiprise.5 

Cbiapin  Vitelli  also  came  tbither  in  the  middle  of  the 

■  Hoofd.i.  429.     Bor,  vlli.  643.     Mendoza,  liv.  238.— The  offleor,  whosD 
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winter,  and  was  so  much  injured  by  a  flail  frmn  his  litter, 
while  making  the  tour  of  the  island,  that  he  died  on  sh^ 
board  during  his  return  to  Antwerp.*  This  officer  Lad  gained 
his  laurels  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  his  conduct  in  iSbe 
important  action  near  Mons,  in  which  the  Huguenot  fbice 
under  Genlis  was  defeated,  having  been  particularly  credit- 
able. He  was  of  a  distinguished  Umbrian  family,  and  had 
passed  his  life  in  camps,  few  of  the  generals  who  had  accom- 
panied Alva  to  the  NeUierlands  being  better  known  or  more 
odious  to  the  inhabitants.  He  was  equally  distinguished 
for  bis  courage,  his  cruelty,  and  his  corpulence.  The  last 
characteristic  was  so  remarkable  that  he  was  almost  mon- 
strous in  his  personal  appearance.  His  protuberant  stomach 
was  always  supported  in  a  bandage  suspended  from  his  neek, 
yet  in  spite  of  this  enormous  impediment,  he  was  personaUj 
active  on  the  battle-field,  and  performed  more  service,  not 
only  as  a  commander  but  as  a  subaltern,  than  many  a 
younger  and  lighter  man.f 

The  siege  of  Zierickzee  was  protracted  till  the  following 
Jime,  the  city  holding  out  with  firmness.  Want  of  funds 
caused  the  operations  to  be  conducted  with  languor,  but 
the  same  cause  prevented  the  Prince  from  accomplishing 
its  relief.  Thus  the  expedition  from  Phillpsland,  the  most 
brilliant  military  exploit  of  the  whole  war,  was  attended 
with  important  results.  The  communication  between  Wal- 
cheren  and  the  rest  of  Zeland  was  interrupted,  the  pro- 
vince cut  in  two ;  a  foot-hold  on  the  ocean,  for  a  brief 
interval  at  least,  acquired  by  Spain.  The  Prince  was  inex- 
pressibly chagrined  by  these  cu'cumstances,  and  felt  that 
the  moment  had  arrived  when  all  honorable  means  were  to 
be  employed  to  obtain  foreign  assistance.     The  Hollanders 

♦  Metcren,  v.  103.     Strada,  viii.  403. 

t  Strada,  viii.  404. — Vitelli  seems  to  have  beennnpoptilar  with  the  Spaniards 
also,  and  Mendoza  does  not  even  allude  to  his  death.  The  Netheriaadert 
hated  him  cordially.  His  name,  which  afforded  the  materials  for  a  pan  was, 
of  course,  a  whetstone  for  their  wits.  They  improved  his  death  by  perpe- 
trating a  multitude  of  epigrams,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a 
sample  :^- 

EnTAPHIUU  GHIAP.    VTTSIiLT,  XAfiOHIORIS  CBTOHISy  BTC. 

**  O  Deus  omnipotens  crassi  miserere  Vitelli, 
Quern  more  proveniens  non  sinit  esae  hov«n. 
Corpus  in  Italia  est,  tenet  intestina  Brabantus, 
Aai  animam  nemo,  cur  f  quia  non  habuit." 

—Vide  Meteren,  v.  103b. 
His  death  occurred  towards  the  end  of  February  (1576) ,  a  few  days  before 
that  of  the  Grand  Commander. 
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and  Zelanders  had  fought  the  battles  of  freedom  alone 
hitherto,  and  had  fought  them  well,  but  poverty  was  fast 
rendering  them  incapable  of  sustaining  much  longer  the 
unequal  conflict.  Offers  of  men,  whose  wages  the  states 
were  to  furnish,  were  refused,  as  worse  than  fruitless. 
Henry  of  Navarre,  who  perhaps  deemed  it  possible  to  ac- 
quire the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  by  so  barren  a  bene- 
fit, was  willing  to  send  two  or  three  thousa:id  men,  but  not 
at  his  own  expense.  The  proposition  was  tespectfully  de- 
clined* The  Prince  and  his  little  country  were  all  alone. 
"Even  if  we  should  not  only  see  ourselves  deserted  by  all 
the  world,  but  also  all  the  world  against  us,"  he  said,  "we 
should  not  cease  to  defend  ourselves  even  to  tlie  last  man. 
Knowing  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  repose  entirely  in  the 
mercy  of  God."+  He  determined,  however,  once  more  to 
have  recourse  to  the  powerful  of  the  earth,  being  disposed 
to  test  the  tnith  of  his  celebrated  observation,  that  "  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  suitors  for  the  bride  that  he  had  to 
bestow."  It  was  necessary,  in  short,  to  look  the  great 
question  of  formally  renouncing  Philip  directly  in  the  face. 

Hitherto  the  fiction  of  allegiance  hod  been  preserved, 
and,  even  by  the  enemies  of  the  Prince,  it  was  admitted 
that  it  had  been  retamed  with  no  disloyal  intent.  J  The 
time,  however,  had  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  throw 
off  allegiance,  provided  another  could  be  found  strong 
enough  and  frank  enough  to  accept  the  authority  which 
Philip  had  forfeited.  The  question  was,  naturally,  between 
France  and  England,  unless  the  provinces  could  effect  their 
re-admission  into  the  body  of  the  Germanic  Empire. 
Already  in  June  the  Prince  had  laid  the  proposition  for- 
mally before  the  states,  "  whether  tbey  should  not  negotiate 
with  the  Empire  on  the  subject  of  iheir  admission,  with 
maintenance  of  their  own  constitutions,"  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  this  plan  was  not  to  be  carried  out,  if  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Empire  could  be  obtained  under  e^ier 
conditions.  § 

Nothing  came  of  the  proposition  at  that  time.  The 
nobles  and  the  deputies  of  South  Holland  nowvoted,  in  the 

•  Wagonaer,  vii.  BS.    Rcsol.  Hon.,  Mart.  15.1576. 
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beginuing  of  the  ensuing  month,  '*  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
abandon  the  King,  as  a  tyrant  who  sought  to  oppress  and 
destroy  his  subjects;  and  that  it  behoved  them  to  seek 
another  protector."  This  was  while  the  Breda  negotiations 
were  still  pending,  but  when  their  inevitable  result  was  veiy 
visible.  There  was  still  a  reluctance  at  taking  the  last  and 
decisive  step  in  the  rebellion,  so  that  the  semblance  of 
loyalty  was  still  retained ;  that  ancient  scabbard,  in  which 
the  sword  might  yet  one  day  be  sheathed.  The  proposition 
was  not  adopted  at  the  diet.  A  committee  of  nine  was 
merely  appointed  to  deliberate  with  the  Prince  upon  the 
"means  of  obtaining  foreign  assistance,  without  accepting 
foreign  authority,  or  severing  their  connection  with  his 
Majesty."  The  estates  were,  however,  summoned  a  few 
months  later,  by  the  Prince,  to  deliberate  on  this  important 
matter  at  Kotterdam.  On  the  1st  of  October  he  then  for- 
mally proposed,  either  to  make  terms  with  their  enemy,  and 
that  the  sooner  the  better,  or  else,  once  for  all,  to  separate 
entirely  from  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  change  their  sove- 
reign, in  order,  with  tlie  assistance  and  under  protection  of 
another  Christian  potentate,  to  maintain  tJie  provinces 
against  their  enemies.  Orange,  moreover,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  upon  so  important  a  subject  it  was  decidedly 
incumbent  upon  them  all  to  take  the  sense  of  the  city  go- 
vernments. The  members  for  the  various  municipalities 
acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  this  suggestion,  and  resolved 
to  consult  their  constituents,  while  the  deputies  of  the 
nobility  also  desired  to  consult  with  their  whole  body. 
After  an  adjournment  of  a  few  days,  the  diet  again  assem- 
bled at  Delft,  and  it  was  then  unanimously  resolved  by  the 
nobles  and  the  cities,  "  that  they  would  forsake  the  King  and 
seek  foreign  assistance ;  referring  the  choice  to  the  Prince, 
who,  in  regard  to  the  government,  was  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  estates."* 

Thus,  the  great  step  was  taken,  by  which  two  little  pro- 
vinces declared  themselves  independent  of  their  ancient 
master.  That  declaration,  although  taken  in  the  midst  of 
doubt  and  darkness,  was  not  destined  to  be  cancelled,  and 
the  germ  of  a  new  and  powerful  commonwealth  was  planted. 
So  little,  however,  did  these  republican  fathers  foresee 
their  coming  republic,  that  the  resolution  to  renounce  one 

*  Resol.  HoU.,  Jul.  7, 1575,  bl.  474;  Jtd.  9,  1575,  bl.  482 ;  Oct.  3  1576 
bl.  668,  669;  Oct.  13, 1576,  bl.  692.    Bor,  vuL,  651.    Wagenaer,  viL  81.       ' 
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king  was  combined  with  a  proposition  to  ask  for  the  authority 
of  another.  It  was  not  imagined  that  those  two  slender 
columns,  which  were  all  that  had  yet  been  raised  of  the 
future  stately  peristyle,  would  be  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone.  The  question  now  arose,  to  what  foreign  power  ap- 
plication should  be  made.  Eut  little  hope  was  to  be  enter- 
tained from  Germany,  a  state  which  existed  only  in  name, 
'  and  France  was  stiU  in  a  condition  of  religious  and  intestine 
discord.  The  attitude  of  revolt  mauitained  by  the  Duo 
d'Aleti9on  seemed  to  make  It  difficultand  dangerous  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  a  country  where  the  civil  wars  had 
assumed  so  complicated  a  character,  that  a  loyal  and  useful 
alliance  could  hardly  be  mode  with  any  party.  The  Queen 
of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  dreaded  the  wrath  of  Philip, 
by  which  her  perpetual  dangers  from  the  side  of  Scotland 
would  be  aggravated,  while  she  feared  equally  the  extension 
of  French  authority  in  the  Netherlands,  by  which  increase 
her  neighbor  would  acquii^e  an  overshadowing  power.  She 
was  also  ashamed  openly  to  abandon  the  provinces  to  their 
fate,  for  her  realm  was  supposed  to  beabulwark  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  Afraid  to  aS'ront  Philip,  afraid  to  refuse 
the  suit  of  the  Netherlands,  afraid  to  concede  an  ^gran- 
diKement  to  France,  what  course  was  open  to  the  English 
Queen  ?  That  which,  politically  and  personally,  she  loved 
the  best— a  course  of  barren  coquetry.  This  the  Prince  of 
Orange  foresaw  ;  and  although  not  disposed  to  leave  a  stone 
unturned  in  his  efforts  to  find  assistance  for  his  country,  he 
on  the  whole  rather  inclined  for  France.  He,  however, 
better  than  any  man,  knew  how  little  cause  there  was  for 
sanguine  expectation  from  either  source.* 

It  was  determined,  in  the  name  of  his  highness  and  the 
estates,  first  to  send  a  mission  to  England,  but  there  had 
already  been  negotiations  Ihia  year  of  an  unpleasant  character 
with  that  power.  At  the  request  of  the  Spanish  envoy,  the 
foremost  Netherland  rebels,  in  number  about  fifty,  including 
by  name  the  Prince  of  Orange,  tlie  Counts  of  Berg  and 
Culemburg,  with  Salute  Aldegonde,  Eoisot,  Junius,  and 
others,  had  been  formally  forbidden  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
enter  her  realm.-f  The  Prince  had,  in  consequence,  sent 
Aldegonde  and  Junius  on  a  secret  mission  to  France,^  and 
the  Queen,  jealous  and  anxious,  had  thereupon  sent  Daniel 
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Bogers  secretly  to  the  Prince.*  At  the  same  time  she  had 
sent  an  enToy  to  the  Grand  Commander,  counselling  0000* 
liatory  measm'es.and  promising  to  send  a  special  nussionto 
Spain  with  the  offer  of  her  mediation,  hat  it  iRraa  suspected 
hy  those  most  in  the  confidence  of  the  Spanish  govermneBt 
at  Brussels,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  deception  in  these 
proceedings.!  A  truce  for  six  months  having  now  been 
established  between  the  Due  d'Alen9on  and  his  brother,  it 
was  supposed  that  an  alliance  between  France  and  England, 
and  perhaps  between  Alen9on  and  Elizabeth,  was  on  the 
carpet,  and  that  a  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  to  be 
the  wedding  present  of  the  bride  to  her  husband.  These 
fantasies  derived  additional  color  from  the  fact  that,  while 
the  Queen  was  expressing  the  most  amicable  intentioiis  to- 
wards Spain,  and  Uie  greatest  jealousy  of  France,  the  "Rnglkh 
residents  at  Antwerp  and  other  cities  of  the  Netherlands 
had  received  private  instructions  to  sell  out  their  property 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  retire  from  the  country.  I  On  the 
whole,  there  was  little  prospect  either  of  a  final  answer,  or 
of  substantial  assistance,  from  the  Queen. 

The  envoys  to  England  were  Advocate  Buis  and  Doctor 
Francis  Maalzon,  nominated  by  the  estates,  and  Sainte  Alde- 
goude,  chief  of  the  mission,  appointed  by  the  Prince.  Th^ 
arrived  in  England  at  Christmas-tide.  Having  represented 
to  the  Queen  the  result  of  the  Breda  negotiations,  they 
stated  that  the  Prince  and  the  estates,  in  despair  of  a  secure 
peace,  had  addressed  themselves  to  her  as  an  upright  pro- 
tector of  the  Faith,  and  as  a  princess  descended  from  the 
blood  of  Holland.  This  allusion  to  the  intermarriage  of 
Edward  III.  of  England  with  Philippa,  daughter  of  Count 
William  III.  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  would  not,  it  was 
hoped,  be  in  vain.  They  furthermore  offered  to  her  Majesty, 
in  case  she  were  willing  powerfully  to  assist  the  states,  the 
sovereignty  over  Holland  and  Zeland,  under  certain  oon- 
ditions.§ 

The  Queen  listened  graciously  to  the  envoys,  and  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  treat  with  them  on  the  subject 
Meantime,  Eequesens  sent  Champagny  to  £ngland,  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  this  embassy  of  the  estates,  and  to 

*  Wagenaor,  vii.  83. 

t  Letter  from  Morillon  to  Cardinal  Qranvelle,  of  date  Deo.  11,  1575w  ^Ar- 
chives et  Correspondance,  v.  325,  326. 
t  Letter  of  Morillon,  nbi  sup. 
§  Bor,  viii.  660, 66L    BcsoL  HolL,  Not.  14, 1575,  bL  730. 
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beg  the  Qaeen  to  give  no  heed  to  the  prayers  of  the  rebels, 
to  enter  into  no  negotiations  with  them,  and  to  expel  them 
at  once  from  her  kingdom.* 

The  Queen  giavely  assured  Champagny  "  that  the  en- 
voys were  no  rebels,  but  faithful  subjects  of  his  Majesty.''^ 
There  was  certainly  some  effrontery  in  such  a  statement, 
considering  the  solemn  offer  which  had  just  been  made  by 
the  envoys.  If  to  renounce  allegiance  to  Philip  and  to 
propose  the  sovereignty  to  Elizabeth  did  not  constitute  re- 
bellion, it  would  be  difficult  to  define  or  to  discover  rebel- 
lion anywhere.  The  statement  was  as  honest,  however,  as 
the  diplomatic  grimace  with  which  Champagny  had  re- 
minded Elizabeth  of  the  ancient  and  unbroken  friendship 
which  had  always  existed  between  herself  and  his  Catholic 
Majesty.  The  attempt  of  Philip  to  procure  her  dethrone- 
ment and  assassination  but  a  few  years  before  was,  no 
doubt,  thought  too  trifling  a  circumstance  to  have  for  a 
moment  intermpted  those  hai-monious  relations.  Nothing 
came  of  the  negotiations  on  either  side.  The  Queen  coquet- 
ted, as  was  her  custom.  She  could  not  accept  the  offer  of 
the  estates ;  she  could  not  say  them  nay.  She  would  not 
ofFend  Philip  ;  she  would  not  abandon  the  provinces ;  she 
would  therefore  negotiate — thus  there  was  an  infinite  deal 
of  diplomatic  nothing  spun  and  unravelled,  but  the  result 
was  both  to  abandon  the  provinces  and  to  offend  Philip. 

In  the  first  answer  given  by  her  commissioners  to  the 
stales' envoys,  itwas  declared,  "thatberMajestyconsidered 
it  too  espensive  to  assume  the  protection  of  bodi  provinces. 
She  was  willing  to  protect  them  in  name,  but  she  should 
confer  the  advantage  exclusively  on  Walcheren  in  reality. 
The  defence  of  HoUand  must  bem^ntained  at  the  expense 
of  the  Prmce  and  the  estates."* 

This  was  certainly  not  munificent,  and  tbe  envoys  in- 
sisted upon  more  ample  and  liberal  terms.  The  Queen 
declined,  however,  committing  herself  beyond  this  niggardly 
and  inadmissible  offer.  The  states  were  not  wiUiug  to  ex- 
change the  sovereignty  over  their  country  for  so  paltry  a 
concession.  The  Queen  declared  herself  indisposed  to  go 
further,  at  least  b^ore  consulting  parliament.  ^  The  com- 
missioners waited  for  the  assembling  of  parliament    She 

•  Bor,  Tiii.  661,     Vigl.  Epiat.  Select.  No.  177,  p.  407. 

t  Bor,  Tiii.  S81.  I  Ibid.,<ili.  U61— 663.     Vagenuc.Tii.  885. 

I  Wifoiur,  TlL  85,  8S.     Bor,  nbl  sup. 
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then  refused  to  lay  the  matter  before  that  body,  and  forbade 
the  Hollanders  tsd^ing  any  steps  for  that  purpose,  "t"  It  was 
evident  that  she  was  disposed  to  trifle  with  the  provinces, 
and  had  no  idea  of  encountering  the  open  hostility  of 
Philip.  The  envoys  accordingly  begged  for  their  pass- 
ports. These  were  granted  in  April,  1576,  with  the 
assurance  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  that  *•  she  would 
think  more  of  the  offer  made  to  her  after  she  had  done  all 
in  her  power  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  between  the 
provinces  and  Philip."! 

After  the  result  of  the  negotiations  of  Breda,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  what  method  she  was  likely  to  devise  for 
accomplishing  such  a  purpose.  The  King  was  not  more 
disposed  than  during  the  preceding  summer  to  grant  liberty 
of  religion,  nor  were  the  HoUandei-s  more  ready  than  they 
had  been  before  to  renounce  either  their  faith  or  their 
fatherland.  The  envoys,  on  parting,  made  a  strenuous 
effort  to  negotiate  a  loan,  but  the  fru^  Queen  considered 
the  proposition  quite  inadmissible.  She  granted  them 
liberty  to  piurchase  aims  and  ammunition,  and  to  le^y  a 
few  soldiers  with  their  own  money,  and  this  was  accordingly 
done  to  a  limited  extent.  As  it  was  not  difl&cult  to  hire 
soldiers  or  to  buy  gunpowder  anywhere,  in  that  warlike 
age,  provided  the  money  were  ready,  the  states  had  hardly 
reason  to  consider  themselves  under  deep  obligation  for 
this  concession.  Yet  this  was  the  whole  result  of  the  em- 
bassy. Plenty  of  fine  words  had  been  bestowed,  which 
might  or  might  not  have  meaning,  according  to  the  turns 
taken  by  coming  events.  Besides  these  cheap  and  empty 
civilities,  they  received  permission  to  defend  Holland  at 
their  own  expense,  with  the  privilege  of  surrendering  its 
sovereignty,  if  they  liked,  to  Queen  Elizabeth — and  this  was 
all. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  the  envoys  returned  to  their  coim- 
try,  and  laid  before  the  estates  the  meagre  result  of  their 
negotiations.  I  Very  soon  afterwards,  upon  ai;i  informal 
suggestion  from  Henry  III.  and  the  Queen  Mother,  that  a 
more  favorable  result  might  be  expected,  if  the  same  appli- 
cations mere  made  to  the  Due  d'Alen9on  which  had  been 
received  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  manner  by  Elizabeth,  com- 

*  Wagenaer,  ubi  sup.  t  Bor,  viii.  663.     Wagenaer,  vii.  86 

t  Bor,  viii.  661—663.     Hoofd,  x.  434,  435.  Meteren,  v.  101.  Besol.  HolL 
Apr.  19, 1576,  bL  42.  ' 
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missioners  wera  appointed  to  France.*  It  pvoved  impos- 
sible, however,  at  that  juncture,  to  proceed  with  tlie  nego- 
tiations, in  consequence  of  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Diike.  The  provinces  were  still,  even  as 
they  had  been  from  the  beginning,  entirely  alone. 

Bequegens  was  more  than  ever  straitened  for  funds, 
wringing,  with  increasing  difficulty,  a  slender  subsidy,  from 
time  to  time,  out  of  the  reluctant  estates  of  Brabant,  Flan- 
ders, and  the  other  obedient  provinces.  While  he  was  still 
at  Duiveland,  the  estates- general  sent  him  a  long  remon- 
Ktrance  against  the  misconduct  of  the  soldiery,  in  answer  to 
his  demand  for  supplies.  "  Oh,  these  estates  I  these  es- 
tates!" cried  the  Grand  Commander,  on  receiving  such 
vehement  reproaches  instead  of  his  money ;  "  may  the  Lord 
deliver  me  from  these  estates  !  "f  Meantime,  the  important 
siege  of  Zierickzee  continued,  and  it  was  evident  that  "the 
city  must  fall.  There  was  no  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Prince.  Count  John,  who  was  seriously  embarrassed  by 
reason  of  the  great  obligations  in  money  which  he,  with  the 
rest  of  bis  family,  had  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  estates,  had 
recently  made  application  to  the  Prince  for  his  influence 
towardsprocuringbimrelief.  He  had  forwarded  an  account 
of  the  great  advances  made  by  himself  and  his  brethren  in 
money,  plate,  furniture,  and  endorsements  of  various  kinds, 
for  which  a  partial  reimbursementwas  almost  indispensable 
to  save  him  from  serious  difficulties,;  The  Prince,  how- 
ever, unable  to  procure  him  any  assistance,  had  been  obliged 
once  more  to  entreat  him  to  display  the  generosity  and  the 
self-denial  which  the  country  had  never  found  wanting  at 
his  hands  or  at  those  of  his  kindred.  The  appeal  had  not 
been  in  vain ;  but  the  Count  was  obviously  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  effiict  anything  more  at  that  moment  to  relieve  the 
linancial  distress  of  Qie  states.  The  exchequer  was  crip- 
pled,5  Holland  and  Zeland  were  cut  in  twain  bythe  occu- 
pation of  Schouwen  and  the  approaching  fall  of  its  capital. 

r.  Eeid.  , 


■  Etor.  Eeid.  Ann.,Bb.i.  18. 

^  "DlaanQBlifaur&ileeBtDB  Eitados,"— MotcrcD,  T.  IDSb. 

t  ArchiTos  et  ComaponilaneB,  1. 301— .■)04. 

S  The  cDiitrihntloiui  ol  Hollimd  nnd  Zolnnd  for  war  eipaaaes  un 
ouD  hnndii^  nnd  lift;  tboajiaDd  durins  aiDnthlr.  TUs  pay  of  a,  si 
dglit;  florins  montLly ;  that  of  a  licntouant,  Turt;;  that  ofs  corpor 
that  of  a  druromor,  Bfcr,  or  minltttr,  iBolve ;  that  of  a  comnjon  sole 
and  a  half.  A.  captnin  iiad  bIho  one  hundred  imd  lifty  fiorlna  mdi 
distribiito  ftouDS  tba  moet  mDribrriona  of  his  companf.  Each  ai 
likewise  fui-nishod  wiUi  fogd,  beiiding,  fire,  light,  imd  wMhinf, — 
Fi'uncoMS,,TDl,  11.  CIS. 
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Germftnj,  En^nd,  France,  til  lefbsed  to  stretch  oat 
hands  to  ssre  the  heroic  but  eifaaiisdess  little  provinces. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  desperate  hut  snhlime  lesdn- 
tkm  took  possession  of  the  Prince's  mind.  There  seemed 
bat  one  waj  left  to  exclude  the  Spaniazds  for  ever  ftom 
Holland  and  Zeland,  and  to  rescoe  the  mhahitants  from 
impending  rain.  The  Prince  had  long  brooded  orer  tbe 
scheme,  and  the  hoar  seemed  to  hare  strodL  far  its  fulfil- 
ment. His  project  was  to  collect  all  the  Tessels,  of  ereij 
description,  idiidli  coald  be  obtained  throo^out  the  Ne- 
iJieriands.  The  whole  population  of  the  two  prorinees, 
men,  women,  and  children,  together  with  all  the  morable 
proper^  bf  the  country,  were  then  to  be  embarked  on  board 
this  numeroos  fleet,  and  to  seek  a  new  h<Mne  heyond  the 
seas.  The  windmills  were  then  to  be  bnmed,  the  dykes 
pierced,  the  sluices  opened  in  every  direetiaii,  and  die 
country  restored  for  ever  to  the  ocean,  from  iHiich  it  had 
sprung.* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  vdiether  the  resolution,  if  Providenee 
had  permitted  its  fuL&lment,  would  have  been,  on  the  whde, 
bett^  or  worse  for  humanity  and  civilization.     The  ships 
which  would  have  borne  the  Prince  and  his  fortanes  midit 
have  taken  the  direction  of  the  newly-discovered  Western  he- 
misphere. A  religious  colony,  planted  by  a  commercial  and 
liberty-loving  race,  in  a  virgin  soil,  and  directed  by  patrician 
but  self-denying  hands,  might  have  preceded,  by  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  colony  which  a  kindred  race,  impelled  by  similar 
motives,  and  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  and 
conditions,  was  destined  to  plant  upon  the  stem  shores  of 
New  England.     Had  they  du-ected  their  course  to  the  warm 
and  fragrant  islands  of  the  East,  an  independent  Christian 
commonwealth  might  have  arisen  among  those  prolific  re- 
gions, superior  in  importance  to  any  subsequent  colony  of 
Holland,  cramped  from  its  birth  by  absolute  subjection  to  a 
fur  distant  metropolis. 

•  Bor  relates  that  this  plan  had  been  definitely  fonned  by  tho  Prince.  His 
authority  is  "  a  credible  gentleman  of  quality"  (een  geloofiswaerdi^  edelmann 
van  qualiteit)  who,  at  tbe  time,  was  a  member  of  the  estates  and  gOT«mment 
of  Holland. — ^viii.  664.  Groen  v.  Prinsterer,  however,  rqjectB  the  »oi^  as 
fkbulous ;  or  belieres,  at  any  rate,  that  the  personage  alluded  to  by  Bor  took 
tbe  Prince's  words  too  literally.  It  is  probable  that  the  thought  was  often  in 
tbe  Prince's  mind,  and  found  occasional  expression,  although  it  had  never 
been  actually  reduced  to  a  scheme.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  it  -was  not  coa- 
sMent  with  his  character,  supposing  that  there  had  been  no  longer  any  room, 
f«r  hope.  Hoofd,  z.  443,  adopts  the  story  without  hesitation.  WageDBo: 
▼ii.  88,  89,  alludes  to  it  as  a  matter  of  current  report. — Oomotae  'V^  ww 
op  Wagen.,  vU.  33-S5.  --i^n.  ran  wjB 


The  unexpected  death  of  Eequesens  suddenly  d 
these  schemes.  The  siege  of  Zierickzee  had  occupied 
much  of  the  Governor's  attention,  but  he  bad  recently 
written  to  hia  sovereign,  that  its  reduction  was  now  certain. 
He  had  added  anurgentrequest  for  money,  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  which  he  assured  Philip  that  he  should  be  able  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  While  waiting 
for  these  supplies,  he  had,  cuutraiy  to  all  law  or  reason, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conquer  the  post  of  Emb- 
den,  in  Germany.  A  mutiny  had,  at  about  the  same  time, 
broken  out  among  his  troops  in  Harlem,  and  he  had  fur- 
nished the  citizens  with  arms  to  defend  themselves,  giving 
free  permission  to  use  them  against  the  insurgent  troops. 
By  this  means  the  mutiny  had  been  quelled,  but  a  danger- 
ous precedent  established.  Anxiety  concerning  this  rebel- 
lion is  supposed  to  have  hastened  the  Grand  Commander's 
death.  A  violent  fever  seized  him  on  the  Ist,  and  terminated 
his  existence  on  the  5th  of  March,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of 
his  life,* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  elaborately  hia  career,  the 
chief  incidents  of  which  have  been  sufficiently  described. 
Bequesens  was  a  man  of  high  position  by  birth  and  office, 
but  a  thoroughly  commonplace  personage.  His  talents 
either  for  war  or  for  civil  employments  were  not  above 
mediocrity.  His  finends  disputed  whether  he  were  greater 
in  the  field  or  in  the  council,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
great  in  neither.  His  bigotry  was  equal  to  that  of  Alva, 
hut  it  was  impossible  to  rival  the  Duke  in  cruelty.  More- 
over, the  condition  of  the  country,  after  seven  years  of 
torture  under  his  predecessor,  made  it  difficult  for  him,  at 
the  time  of  his  arrival,  to  imitate  the  severity  which  had 
made  the  name  of  Alva  infamous.  His  sudden  death 
arrested,  for  a  moment,  the  ebb-tide  in  the  affiiirs  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  was  fast  leaving  the  country  bare  and 
desolate,  and  was  followed  by  a  train  of  unforeseen  transac- 
tions, which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  describe, 

HooH,  I.  436,  437.     VigL  Epiat.  Select,,  Ep.  Card. 
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